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HIS EXCELLENCY 


THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE 

TO 

BENGAL CO-OPERATORS 


(hi July ihth / -visited s< vernl villages in tin 1 ueighlnnn lurod 
oj Dm Co (Uhl t1is< ussed the mh'unlagcs oj co-operation with thr 
villagers. I mspei ted the hooks of thr eo-operaiiw < redit 
societies, and jound thou well kept. Ihe < (/-operative movement 
m this funt (>t tin • Vrevident y is, at pi/'sent, tov fined mainly /«> 
co-operative credit. 7 he advantage <>l pooling their nedii win eh 

results in limit being able /<> hotr<ta’ money on favourable /rm/.s, 
is gradually / owing home to (he cultivators , though membn-shtp 
<>) the sonelie.s doe .s jm/ appeal to m< reast as lapidly as one would 
e\pctt. I In' societies . whit h / s<K t ' had hc t *n in c\istenct' fot 
three years, and so iai as nn mh/'ishih is conci'med :lere praeti - 
/ally inhere they were when they a ire first jormed. I his iy 
probably dim to the m'mh < onset eat ism of the eultieatoi ahiih 
makes him s/<»:*- /<> appreciate tin tnh untunes of new ideas . 

// /s' #/nv *<//r gratifying to find that those who have 

ventured into tin < J/t’Tt' /ir/</ />/ soeial economy thoroughly apple 
i into its benefits ; and it t<m only be a <juestwn oj time before 
others who are still sceptical, come in. In this connection it is 
most important to guard against the exploitation of sin h societies 
by unscrupulous persons . This is a danger of which the officials 
connected with the movement are , no doubt , fully aware. 

The movement has great potentialities for good , and it ha s* 
wv hearty good Hashes and support , 


(Sd.) Ronalixsbay. 
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FOREWORD 

[By Rai J. M. Mitra Bahadur, m.a.] 

The present number marks the cessation of my connection 
with the co-operative movement in Bengal, a connection which 
began seven years ago, and with this Journal with the birth of 
which about two years ago I was closely associated. It is with 
greatest wrench that I have parted with the co-operative movement 
in Bengal and with the friends who worked with me during this 
period and whose assistance makes the work of a Registrar a 
relaxation rather than toil. It is true that I have met with many 
disappointments and failures ; and in taking a retrospect of the 
progress of the movement during my administration my first feel¬ 
ing is one of regret at the disparity between the aim that I pu 
forward before me and the results achieved. But at the saint 
time I feel that I have every reason to the grateful that I w r as able 
to pilot the movement successfully with the assistance of my 
friends through most difficult and perilous times. It is to me a 
source of sincere satisfaction that I have handed over charge 
to one who is already so well-known amongst the co-operative 
public of Bengal. I have no doubt that when he in his turn 






makes over charge he will be able to give a better account of his 
administration than I am able to do. I must thank him for his 
courtesy in allowing me the columns of his Journal to bid my 
friends and the co-operative movement farewell and to wish the 
movement and them every prosperity and success. I shall only 
remind my friends that the honour and integrity of the movement 
is, practically speaking, in the keeping of non-official co-operators 
and that the ideals and aims for which earlier co-operators like 
Messrs. Gourlay and Buchan strived for should not be departed 
from. I shall continue to hope that it shall be given to me very 
soon to resume my connection with the movement in some capacity 
or other and above all I wish to assure my friends that I have 
not ceased to regret that my connection with them should come 
to an end so soon. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Lahuntur anni. The third year of our existence is opening 
with this number. We thank our many contributors, patrons 
and sympathizers, and we hope they will still continue to 
encourage us with their support and that their interest in the 
welfare of the journal will continue as unflagging in the future 
as ill the past. * 


His Excellency, the Karl of Ronaldshay, has made no delay 
in becoming acquainted with the work of co-operation in this 
province. We print in this number the notes he made upon his 
recent visit to three rural co-operative societies in Dacca. This 
early display of his practical interest in co-operation augurs well 
for the movement during his stay in Bengal. His example will 
not be lost upon those who have the privilege of serving under 
him. His Excellency’s visit to the societies was no mere cere¬ 
monial drive to see the societies. His Excellency went about on 
foot through the rain-sodden paths of the villages, met the 
members of the societies in their own homes, under the ordinary 
conditions of their existence, investigated for himself the condition 
of the societies and then recorded in his own hand what he thought 
of them. 


We enter upon our third year bereft of the guiding hand of 
that experienced co-operator, our late Registrar and Editor, Rai 
J. M. Mitra Bahadur. From his labours the journal came forth, 
and, if it has any position to-day among its contemporaries, it is 
almost solely due to his untiring energy. 


We cannot be so selfish as to wish for our own sake that 
Mr. Mitra had not received the promotion which has taken him 
to the almost Olympian heights of Simla, but we do hope, and we 
are sure we do not hope in vain, that his interest in our movement 
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will continue unabated, and find expression in occasional, or rather 
tegular, contributions to our pages. We have an earnest of this 
in the Foreword to this number which Mr. Mitra has kindly sent 
to us. A review of his work as Registrar appears elsewhere. 


Mr. Mitra gave o\er charge to Mr. J. Donovan, i.c.s., on 
the 29th of June last to take up the duties of his new post of 
Asst. Secretary in the Department of Education, Government of 
India. Mr. Mitra carries with him the best wishes of all co- 
operators of this Presidency, we hope and trust that his career 
at Simla will be as successful as his career in Bengal. 


Speaking of Mr. Mitra we are reminded of something in 
which he had recently been keenly interested. There is an article 
in the June issue of the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation upon the 
economic conditon of the chunk fishers. The chunk is the conch, 
and the conch industry in Dacca bids fair to come into greater 
prominence in the near future. The tale of economic distress 
among the fishers has its counterpart in the tale of economic 
distress among the conch .shell workers in Dacca. The fishers are 
but serfs of the middlemen, bound in hereditary slavery. Reli¬ 
gion, Islam itself, it is said, is perverted to perpetuate this 
slavery. The son cannot bury the father with due religious 
rites until he has forged upon his own arms the shackles of debt 
and servitude which possibly helped to deprive him of that father. 


In Dacca the conch shell workers are in the hands of a 
monopolist, from whom they must buy their shells. From the 
Madras Bulletin it appears the diver is actually credited with 
Rs. 37-8-0 per thousand shells secured. The cost of, not one 
thousand, but of one hundred shells in Dacca this year was nearly 
double this amount. True, these were selected shells, but the 
average cost of one hundred mixed shells is not much below the 
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amount actually credited to tlie diver for one thousand. Leaving 
out of 1 account the way in which the diver appears to be cheated 
of part of the amount credited to him, there still remains the 
astounding fact that from the fisher to the manufacturer the price 
of the shell increases by between 600 and 2000 ]>er cent, all of 
which finds its way to the pockets of the middlemen in the course 
of a few short months. 


Iti the waters of the Madras Presidency Government holds 
the monopoly of the fisheries and arranges for the fishing directly 
through its own agency. But the system of tender by which the 
shells are disposed of plays right into the hands of the monojjolist 
in Dacca and enables him to control as well the prices of shells 
secured in waters outside the Presidency. Dr. N. Sen Gupta of 
Dacca has had the question in hand. He has interested the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Director of Fisheries 
in Bengal and there has been some correspondence with Madras. 
He is probably drawing the attention of the Bengal Home 
Industries Association to the state of affairs among the conch shell 
workers. We wish him success, but we realize with him that 
unless the Madras Government fix a price, let the price be even 
above the average they have received for several years, and then 
give preference to the workers in Dacca purchasing through the 
co-operative society which they are eager to form, there is little 
hope of being able to compete with the monopolist. He will 
outbid all competitors and recoup himself on the shells of the 
fisheries outside Madras, and when he lias kept others out of the 
business for a few years he may safely assume that there will be 
no real competition to be feared. 


Lord Carmichael presided recently at a meeting of the Indian 
section of the Society of Arts at which Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, 
lately Registrar of Co-operative Societies, United Provinces, 
urged the formation of a State Bank in India in order to facilitate 
the.raising of loans in India, for the purposes of production and 
development. 
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Co-operative Housing Societies are being started here and 
there in Peninsular India and they are said to have proved to be a 
boon to the poorer middle classes. We wonder why there should 
not be many such societies in and around Calcutta where house- 
rent has been going up by leaps and bounds and the middle classes 
are experiencing increasing difficulties in finding suitable house 
accommodation. 


We welcome our new Bombay contemporary—“The Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly’’ the first issue of which made its appear¬ 
ance in June last. The galaxy of contributors including the 
Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill, the Hon. Mr. G. F. Keatinge, Mr. 
H. R. Crosthwaite, Mr. R. B. Ewbank and others has made the 
first number quite unique in the annals of co-operative journalism. 
We only hope that the high standard thus set up will continue to 
be maintained. 


We agree with Sir Claude Hill that “the aim of the movement 
should be twofold, namely, (i) the reduction and extinction of 
that indebtedness which has been the bane of India’s economic 
history, and ( 2 ) the provision of facilities for improvement and 
development by the pooling of resources.’’ Ever since the incep¬ 
tion of the co-operative movement in Bengal, the chief aim has 
been to remove or to mitigate the burden of indebtedness. We 
think the time has now come to face the second issue also, viz., to 
provide facilities for economic improvement and development. 
Bengal needs more agricultural non-credit societies and non- 
agricultural co-operative societies, for in the simultaneous deve¬ 
lopment of credit facilities and the productive power of the people 
lies the promise of a sound co-operative movement. 


To the same issue of the “Bombay Co-operative Quarterly” 
Mr. R. B. Ewbank contributes a very thoughtful article on “The 
Rate of Co-operative Progress in different parts of India”. .He 
adopts many standards, such as, total number of societies, 
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number of societies per lakh of population, number of societies 
per 1,000 square miles, average membership per society, total 
working capital, average working capital per society, &e., and 
after examining the rate of co-operative progress in the different 
provinces according to these various standards, he concludes that 
“success in one direction is frequently counter-balanced by 
backwardness in another, and no province, with the possible 
exception of the Punjab, vet stands out as distinctly the premier 
province in India for co-operation. ’ ’ 


In the same article Mr. Ewbank lays down the following 
conditions essential for rapid progress of the movement : — 

(1) a keen demand for cheaper credit for agriculture, 

( 2 ) an educated peasantry, or failing that, strong educating 

and supervising agencies to control societies, 

( 3 ) an organization which can ensure to village societies 

prompt and adequate finance, and 

( 4 ) an adequate and experienced controlling staff of the 

Co-operative Department. 

Bengal really fulfils only the first of these four conditions. Till 
she gets her long looked-for Provincial Bank and a mmerous and 
active body of non-official workers, she must remain satisfied with 
her present rate of progress. The fourth condition we hope will 
soon be realized. 


We are glad to learn that the Bombay Government have 
decided this year to hold a Provincial Co-operative Conference at 
which His Excellency the Governor of Bombay has kindly con¬ 
sented to preside. The Conference will be held at Poona, 
probably in September, though the actual date has not yet been 
fixed. 
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The Cochin Durbar has passed the following order defining 
the extent to which Government servants can take part in the 
co-operative movement:— 

“There is no objection to Government officers taking active part, 
though strictly in their private capacity, in the co-operative movement, so 
far as they can, without prejudice to their legitimate duties and in their 
spare time. They may become members of the co-operative societies, 
taking shares in them and serve on committee of management of such 
institutions, but will not be allowed to accept any remuneration without 
the special sanction of Government, This order does not apply to the 
officers of the Co-operative Department who should not take active part in 
’the management of any co-operative institution.” 

They have also recently framed rules for allowing the deposit of 
security amounts of Government officers in co-operative societies. 


The Resolution on the working of co-operative societies in 
Burma makes special mention of a new development, viz ., the 
District Agricultural and Co-operative Associations of which two 
were formed last year. Their object, we read, is to assist 
co-operative administration and agricultural and industrial deve¬ 
lopment and to advise the District authorities on all matters of 
public interest. “If they prosper, says the Resolution, they 
may in time expand into District Boards and they will supply 
what has hitherto been lacking in Burma, a reliable means of 
ascertaining the views of the people at' large on any proposed 
measure.” 


We hear rumours of the revival of the question of a Provincial 
Co-operative Bank for Bengal. The objections, which are well 
known, to embarking upon the ambitious scheme conceived a few 
years ago have lost none of their force. The present is not a time 
to launch such a project. The departure of Mr, Mitra, however, 
has thrown aside the veil which his modesty drew over the 
magnitude of the work which he was doing at head-quarters in the 
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way of assisting the Central Banks of the province to meet 
financiers in Calcutta who wei-e desirous of investing in the 
co-operative movement. It will come as a great surprise to many 
to learn that a sum of about 25 lakhs of rupees was invested 
directly in the Central Banks through Mr. Mitra He had to 
exercise a personal supervision over the investment of this money 
and to provide the labour to keep accounts of it. The investors 
rightly trusted him and doubtless his successor will follow in his 
footsteps in endeavouring to command the same confidence. 


The establishment of a federation of central banks in Calcutta 
in which the constituent central banks will take joint responsibility 
is an advance on time co-operative lines. It is enlarging the 
parochial view of co-operation which was inclined to prevail under 
the present system and it is a natural development in the expansion 
of the movement. As financiers under such a system will have 
the joint security of all the central banks of Bengal, instead of, 
as now, each financier having one central bank as security, and 
as they will derive other advantages such as facility in making 
deposits, regular business-like payment of interest at Calcutta, 
avoidance of delay with consequent loss of interest during the 
transmission of money to and from central banks, while at the 
same time the intimate personal supervision of the Registrar is 
assured, it is expected that they will welcome the innovation, 
even though it may mean a slight -eduction of interest upon 
their money. 


The system being very simple and unassuming, and there 
beiug no intention of doing ordinary banking business, in fact no 
intention of doing anything except what has hitherto been done 
in the Registrar’s office, expenses will not be heavy. But there 
will be some expenses axxd these must be met by a reduction of 
interest payable to depositors or an increase of interest payable by 
central banks, or bv both expedients. A rate of one-fourth per 
cent, upon 25 lakhs, the existing amount of investments, would 
produce over 6,000 rupees annually, and this would suffice to pay 
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for a managing staff under the direct supervision of the Registrar. 
By the time our next number is in preparation we may be in a 
position to discuss details of the proposal, on which, we under¬ 
stand, opinions are being now invited throughout the province 
from central banks and financiers alike, but we may say here that 
the proposal is not meant to be a substitute for something greater. 
When normal times return the more ambitious project of a few 
years ago will doubtless come up for reconsidera ton, and the 
development of the existing state of affairs now pro]x>sed may, if 
realized, pro\ide more material for the promoters of any larger 
scheme to work upon. 


A very notable triumph for co-operation, a compliment to 
the movement of which it may well be proud, is the unanimous 
selection of Sir Horace Plunkett to preside over the Con¬ 
vention which, it is hoped, will draw up a scheme for the 
Self-Government of Ireland. Mr. Lloyd George expressed a fear 
that there was only one subject upon which Irishmen would be 
found unanimous, vie., the duty of the British Treasury to 
Ireland, but he has been proved wrong. Irishmen have forgotten 
their dissensions in selecting Sir Horace Plunkett, the protagonist 
of co-operation, to preside over their deliberations in this fateful 
hour. 



AN IRISH REVOLUTION 


[By Mr. J. Donovon, i.c.s.J 

It was a rainy day but ever between the showers the sun shone only 
as it can shine in the cloudland of the west of Ireland. We left Ballybofey, 
which must be pronounced Bally-bo-fay, about g o’clock in the morning 
and took the rugged road towards the mountains. 1 forget now what the 
distance was but did I ever notice the distance at all as we sped along the 
wretched road through bewitching scenery? It w T as hard climbing and 
there was at least one dangerous corkscrew ascent, but at last we rose over 
the crest and looked down upon the Atlantic Ocean from the brown, barren 
mountains of Donegal. George Russell, the poet known as JE f and the 
co-operator who edits that splendid little paper, the Irish Homestead, was 
soon, I heard, to take this same journey. It would take the pen of some 
one as great as George Russell to describe the scene. I w r as content to gaze 
upon it in rapture. And yet when one examined the surroundings so strik¬ 
ingly beautiful it was the utter barrenness of the land that stood out as their 
chief characteristic. It was all brown and barren and yet beautiful. Below 
us however there was colour, the colour of the sea and the coast and the 
little whitewashed village of Dungloe, which was our destination. We were 
out to visit that hive of co-operative activity, Dungloe, and here it is the 
story of Dungloe I mean to outline and not the beauty nor the barrenness 
of Donegal. 

In these unfortunate days, Ireland is hardly the ideal country to which 
to turn to seek a model for Bengal. But there are good things in that 
country of sorrows, and foremost among her good things are co-operative 
institutions. Foremost among her co-operative institutions is Dungloe. 

The little village of Dungloe has a population of 436 people according 
to the last census. It nestles at the foot of the mountains and the wild ocean 
fringes it with foam. The country about is bleak and unfertile. The few 
patches of fertile soil there are have long since passed out of the hands of 
the original tillers of the soil and fallen under the sway of the Irish mahajan, 
the gombeen mail, and the wretched people cling to the almost unculturable 
spots, where even the cattle grow 7 thin and lank for want sustenance. 
Heaven alone knows how the people drew a livelihood from the soil, and yet 
such substance as they did draw was even further attenuated by the greedy 
gombeen man. 

On this bleak mountain side was bom the man who has made Dungloe 
fatuous in co-operative Ireland. His name is Patrick Gallagher. He is a 
man to know whom is a privilege, a man whom one can never forget. Mr. 
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Gallagher is one of the greatest benefactors of the people whom Donegal 
or Ireland has produced in recent times. He had scarcely learned more 
than to read and write with some slight fluency when as a child his hard 
surroundings drove him to an inland town, there to be hired for a miserable 
pittance for a period of years to some exacting master. From this town 
when he became free he went to Scotland to work, but the great home- 
longing never left him, as it never leaves the Irish. He still yearned for the 
foam-fringed home at the mountain foot in Donegal. He returned and again 
departed, and .finally when he had become a man misfortune or Destiny 
drove him back once more to settle in the bleak and hard surroundings which 
had driven him away to exile in his childhood. 

One day, he himself told me, he and his father went from their little 
cabins on the mountain side to the village where 43O people lived at the last 
census. His father purchased and paid for six stone weight of flour, 
I think it was, a shop, the shop of a gombeen man. Turning to his son he 
suggested that the donkey cart might easily take home another six stone 
weight of flour if the son required it for his family. vSo another six stone 
of flour was bought, .but on credit, as there was no money to pay for it. 
When the reckoning day came a month later or so, the bill with which Mr. 
Gallagher was presented was 20% more than the amount which his father 
had paid for his flour. Twenty per cent, in a month meant 240% per 
annum, and this was the calculation which made Mr. Gallagher refuse to 
pay. He returned to his village in righteous anger, called the villagers 
together, told them of the way they were being robbed and told them of 
something called co-operation of which he had heat cl in Scotland. In a miser¬ 
able hut on the mountain, comparable^ to the huts on the plains of Bengal, 
they opened a co-operative store. Ridicule first was the weapon used 
against his undertaking, but ridicule failed. Then every form of oppression 
which the mahajan knows how to use was brought to play upon the 
undaunted little band who gathered under Gallagher’s leadership in the hut 
on the barren mountain side. But still the co-operative store grew and 
withstood all attacks. Finally it moved into the village, took one of the 
largest houses in the little street and daily more people came to its counters. 
Business prospered, profits increased and customers multiplied. Yet the 
struggle continued. A typical instance was the case of a man who came 
into the shop and said :—“Mr. Gallagher, I want to get my goods from you, 
but I owe £5 to so and so (gombeen man) and he will not let me come to 
you for what I want.” Forth came £5 and the gombeen man was paid off 
and the new customer, when I was in Duiigloe, had a large deposit in the 
Co-operatove Bank. But I anticipate. 

Once the seed of co-operation was successfully sown and the plant 
brought to a flourishing condition it soon spread out ramifications. One 
form of extension was the Bank. I may not be accurate in my figures but 
l think it was /.3000 that was in deposit in the bank when I was in Dtmgloe 



last year, and all from the poor people, who two or thre e years before were 
starving on the mountain side and sending their children to America, to 
Scotland, to any place out of the misery in which they were born. The 
turnover of the store was £10,000 per annum if I am not mistaken, and two 
or three horse vans were delivering pure, unadulterated goods to the 
members for miles around, at prices far cheaper than those at which any 
tradesman sold similar goods, and at the end of the year profits were divided 
iu the shape of bonuses to members. 

They had their prosperous store and they were getting 011 with their 
batik, but co-operation was still spreading into fresh fields. From these 
barren mountains every year emigration drained the best of the youth. The 
fairest maidens and stalwart men faced westward to the slums of American 
towns. The great liners came annually in the summer time every week 
for a few months to transport these young people away. They went in 
sorrow but in hope, but they left broken hearts behind mid too often there 
were but lives of hardship in store for them. It was the fate of the young 
girls that appealed to co-operators most at the time. Some kindly people 
had started an association to encourage cottage industries. The girls used 
to knit "'socks and jackets and other things and local committees were 
appointed to help them to sell the results of their labour. Reader, do you 
not see some great resemblance to what is now going on in Bengal? 
Perhaps my story will be of use in warning Bengal to bewaie of what 
followed. The local committees soon were captured bv the crafty mahajatt. 
They sold the wool to the girls to knit the socks, and of course they did not 
sell without ample profit. They bought the socks and other things and 
needless to say not without profit. But was that profit enough? Not at 
all. The goods were paid for not in the gold and silver of the realm, but 
in kind, in tea and stigar and other things, on which there is profit, ay, 
huge profit when the tea and the sugar can be adulterated. 

I fancy it was a state of affairs like this, w hen the girls were only 
earning a few pence or a few shillings worth of tea and sugar per week, that 
gave co-operation its next impetus in Dnngloe. A kindly priest, Father 
Finlay S. J., I believe, presented a knitting machine to some of the girls 
amongst whom co-operative ideas were spreading, and I think too Air. 
Gallagher helped them to sell their goods for cash. When last year I was 
in Dnngloe almost 100 kuitting machines were busy in a spacious, airy hall 
in Dnngloe, and a hundred happy, healthy girls, of whom Ireland even 
might be proud, were working under conditions which w T cre perfect from 
every point of view. They were all making khaki gloves. They had a 
huge order from the Belgian Government for the Belgian army that was 
fighting for freedom against the Germans, and they had just received a 
contract to supply another large cider for the British troops that were going 
out to help the Belgians. 

These girls were making each over £1 a week. A few miles away their 
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sisters working in a capitalist factory were averaging 6.v. and 8 s. a week 
as their earnings. The conditions under which the two factories worked 
could not be compared. In Dungloe no girl was allowed to work iti the 
factory until she had reached the highest standard in the local school, They 
worked 7 or 8 hours a day with a break of an hour for a meal. They went 
home every evening, but they were not allowed to take their work home. 
Eight hours work a day was deemed enough, and this was incredible at 
first to these poor people accustomed to slave night and day for a few paltry 
shillings a week. I saw three happy sisters there at work who took £4 a 
week to their little home on the mountain where a year or two before £4 
was undreamt of wealth to have at one time. They took it home but it was 
not squandered foolishly. They lived more comfortably but they saved 
money, and put it in the bank. They bought their household goods from 
the co-operative store and put their spare money in the co-operative bank. 
I have never seen a group of workers look more happy or cheerful or 
healthy than these girls. There was not a pale face among them all. And 
but for co-operation it is safe to say that ninety per cent, of them, if they 
had lived to this age at all, would have been drudges or worse in the slums 
of some city. 

All this was not accomplished without opposition. Politicians and even 
priests put difficulties in the way, but the spirit of co-operation overcame all. 
It was wonderful to see liow this spirit had taken hold of them. Each of 
these girls was delightfully keen on co-operative principles. The doctrine 
of co-operation came with them llcxt to the Faith of their fathers. 

The man who brought about this revolution was Patrick Gallagher. 
He manages the stoi e and the other business of the society on a salary so 
small that I shall not mention it here. He is the most unassuming person, 
one can meet in Ireland, seeming to be entirely unconscious of the immense 
benefit he has done to a whole countryside. In every way he is a most 
estimable character but perhaps his finest quality is his grit and backbone. 
It is a delight to meet him and to talk with him. He is now a magistrate 
of the locality and was elected too to the Country Council, but neither his 
magisterial nor his council duties divert him from the call of co-operation. 
1 heard him later in another little valley in the mountains preaching the 
doctrine of co-operation. It was in Dumfrees, also in Donegal, and there 
he seemed to be pouring forth his very soul to the people to whom he was 
promising salvation. I hope he will forgive me if I have made too familiar 
with him in placing as a model before the co-operators of Bengal, and if 
there are inaccuracies in the details of the story of Dungloe as I have told 
it I hope too he will pardon these. It is with admiration that I always 
think of him and with pride I claim him for a fellow countryman and a 
fellow worker in the same cause. 



A STATE BANK FOR INDIA 


[By Sir Daniel Hamilton, Kt.] 

When the war cloud burst in August, 1914, the first thing to 
collapse was the English banking system. Why? Because it rested on 
an imaginary foundation. It was thought to rest on a rock of solid gold, 
but when the storm burst the gold was not there, so the building collapsed ; 
and every bank in the country, from the Bank of England downwards, 
closed its doors. The great English banking system proved to be a house 
of cards. 

How then does the system still stand ? Because it now rests upon the 
broad back of the nation, and not upon the narrow shoulders of the handful 
of people who own bank shares. When the British Government began to 
print £1 and ten shilling currency notes, and authorised the banks to pay 
their debts with these instead of with gold, a vital change passed over the 
banking system of England, a change the nature of which has not yet been 
grasped by the people. The old banking machinery remains, but the old 
banking system has gone, and England is now living under a curious 
system of State banking in which the nation shoulders the risks while the 
banks pocket the profits. 

If India is to fill with honour her promised place of partner in the 
Empire it is time that she too set about the organising of a banking system 
resting on the broad back of the people. No longer are her people to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for others. So Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has told us, but they can never be anything else while they 
remain the bondslaves of the Usurer. To promise self-government to India, 
and a partnership in the Empire, while denying her a banking system which 
will break their bonds and set the people free is, in the language of Job, to 
utter vain knowledge and fill her belly with the east wind, of which India 
has enough already. If a bankrupt is one who cannot pay his debts then 
India istfie land of bankrupts, victims of a system of legalised dacoity which 
is aided and abetted by the Government law courts. The people are loyal 
and peaceful and poor, and because they take it lying down they are left 
lying down, cheered with a promise of self-government to come by the 
ancient process of "slow and orderly change" long after they have gone 
the way of all flesh, and been gathered to their fathers. The money famine 
from which the export trade now suffers is what the great masses of India, 
fot countless generations, have suffered form birth to the burning ghat, and 
tho disease will not be eradicated until there is injected into the veins of the 



people the living stream of their joint credit: then India’s dry bones will 
live. 

Lord Chelmsford is a soldier, and the work of the soldier is to destroy 
the enemy. India’s great enemy is the Usurer, and the destruction of 
usury is the first business of the Viceroy and his Council. A Usury Act 
will not destroy it. The usurer or silver worm will eat through any act, 
and destroy the most beneficent intentions of the Government. Are not the 
Government archives full of noble resolutions, paper programmes of 
education and a hundred other good things, all held up for want of money, 
eaten through by the dcadlv silver worm, the ultimate cause of almost all 
ol India’s ailments? It is humiliating to think that after all these vears of 
British rule 300,000,000 of British subjects, four-fifths of the* Umpire, should 
still be without a banking system which would enable them to find all the 
nioncv they require for education and medicine and sanitation, and almost 
everything they now lack. Does Government ever think of the enormous 
imperial power lying dormant in India’s 300,000,000 of people, only waiting 
to be set free from the bondsman? Compared to it imperial Preference, 
whether a good thing or a bad, is a donkey engine. Cheap credit, brought 
to the doors of 300,000,000 of peoph*, among the most frugal in the* world, 
would keej> the whole Umpire busy supplying their wants. It is not a 
credit to the Empire that these countless millions should still be without the 
first essential of all industry - u banking system to supply cheap credit. 
It will be a crime* if the blank remains much longer. 

A State* Bank for India requires no radical change in the existing bank¬ 
ing maehinecn . As a matter of fact State banking is already in existence. 
I11 its sale* of Council Bills for the financing of trade, its paper currency, 
its Treasury remittances for the public, its Post Office Savings Bank, its 
postal money orders, a gloat State banking business is already in existence. 
All it wants is co-ordinating and developing ; and linking up with the co¬ 
operative credit movement into one organic whole. 

Australia founded her State bank a few T years ago, the Commonwealth 
Bank, by the issue of bonds. It has no share capital, and the bonds are 
being repaid out of profits. The Government of India, similarly, might 
take over the Presidency Batik shares bv the issue of bonds to shareholders, 
and pay off the bonds gradually out of profits. The bank would be managed 
by expeert bankers as now, the machinery and personal remaining much 
as they are, with Government representatives on the Directorate. While 
the Imperial Government would own all the shares, each Presidency Bank 
would work as an independent unit, subjcect to whatever degree of control 
might be thought advisable on the part tof the Imperial Government. The 
Presidency Banks wamld push on with the development of the co-operative 
movement, in conjunction with the Government Registrars. 

The Bank would have an office in London, and take over charge of all 
financial work now done by the India Office, including the sale of Council 
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Bills, and the purchase of the silver which will still be requireed for some 
time to come ; but, with the increased use of paper money and the spread 
of the co-operative movement, and the consequent development of deposit 
banking, the present shocking waste of silver would gradually cease, and 
silver purchases for coinage be reduced to a minimum. 

The other day Sir Edward Holden, the leading London financial 
authority, remarked that “banks are great manufacturers of credit/* con¬ 
firming Mr. Dunning Macleod’s dictum that “A bank is not an institution 
for borrowing and lending money. It is a manufactory of credit.” In the 
year before the war, the English banks manufactured sixteen thousand 
millions sterling of credit, represented by chequese which passed through 
the London banker’s clearing house. This manufacture of credit is believed 
to yield the English banks a profit of about ^15,000,000 a year. What 
a magnificent harvest awaits India’s State Bank when it manufactures the 
credit required by 300,000,000 of people ! 

If the handful of people who own bank shares can manufacture credit by 
the thousand million, the entire nation backed by all its resources is infinitely 
more able to do so. Therefore, let India’s State Bank be no longer delayed. 
State paper money is the only form of credit money possible ; for a cheque 
systettn is impossible among people who can neither read nor write ; and 
the Government currency note is the only note they will trust. If, there¬ 
fore, India is to realise her promised part in the Empire, the part of a fully 
qualified solvent partner, it is the bounden duty of Government to monetise 
the labour of the people by manufacturing and issuing through an organised 
banking system, and in return for its equivalent in productive work, what¬ 
ever money may be required to set in motion the labour of every able- 
bodied man. For Man, not metal, is the productive power, the true base of 
credit. Money, said Adam Smith, is only the nominal price of things ; the 
real purchase price of all things is Labour. The war is teaching men that 
potatoes are of more value than pearls, and bread than gold or silver. But 
potatoes and pearls and gold and silver are alike the product of labour, the 
labour of men’s hands and brains. Therefore, the only sound and scientific 
system of finance is one which will set every able-bodied man to productive 
work. The English Bank Act of 1844 made men paupers when gold was 
scarce. It made Money the master of Man. The State Bank of India, 
following the old Scottish banking system, will make it his servant, and 
by manufacturing and issuing the additional credit required to .set her 
hundreds of millions of people to work for themselves instead of for others, 
will raise India to the front rank among the nations, and make her a .solvent 
partner in the Empire, instead of the insolvent dependent she now is. 

The people’s own bank above, reaching down through the co-operative 
movement to the people beneath, will give India her first substantial instal¬ 
ment of real self-government, the financing of the people by the people 
for the people. And this is the natural goal of Co-operative Credit. 

3 



THE PREFERENCE SHAREHOLDER 


[By A Co-OPKRATOR.] 

There is no place for the profiteer in the co-operative movement. 
Co-operation recognizes capital, but it recognizes it as entitled to a fair 
return and nothing more. The origin of co-operation in India is to be found 
in the indebtedness of the great mass of the population, the agriculturists. 
They were burdened with debt, bound down in slavery, and the original 
idea of co-operation was that they should unite to free themselves. The 
idea was not to open up a new and safe source of investment with possibi¬ 
lities of large dividends for those who had money to invest. The idea was 
to open up to agriculturists sources of capital obtainable at reasonable rates. 
The preference share holder seeking merely for dividends had no place in 
the plan as originally conceived. Indeed, in the real co-operative structure 
there is no place for the preference shareholder at all. It was the special 
circumstances of the country which gave rise to the need for the preference 
shareholder. The poverty and illiteracy of the cultivator combined to drive 
him to seek in the preference shareholder someone to help him to take 
advantage of the benefits of co-operation. 

Alone the cultivators were incapable of carrying out the work. Their 
want of education made it impossible for them to manage the affairs of their 
societies properly. Their great need, too, drove them to seek the preference 
shareholder. Their poverty was so extreme that even in co-operation they 
could not expect to find salvation without the assistance of some people, 
who had more than poverty to recommend them. There was such a great 
need for credit among the agricultural classes that complicated associations 
like central banks were found very early in the movement to be an absolute 
necessity, and without enlightened men to help them they could not hope 
to organize and manage such associations. Hence they were driven to seek 
for the preference shareholder. 

They might, as is natural with a people overwhelmed with misfortune, 
have turned towards Government for help, and Government would have 
been justified in going to any lengths to aid them. But, for Government 
even, the problem was so vast that it could not be undertaken. The lines 
of work could only be indicated and a certain amount of help and supervision 
provided. Thus even Government itself was driven into the arms of the 
preference shareholder. 

Alike the down-trodden cultivator, steeped in deb**, bereft of credit, and 
the Government of the country turned to the preference shareholder for the 
solution of the problem. And to the honour of the preference shareholder 
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he was found to be ready to answer the call. It is a pity that from the 
beginning he has been called the preference shareholder. He should have 
been more fitly named the honorary member. 

The honorary member is not a profiteer. In the early stages these 
gentlemen, pioners of the great movement, go into the movement not from 
any desire of dividends but merely because they are public-spirited and from 
a real sense of patriotism. It cannot be the possibility of a dividend of 
12 l A% that attracts them, for every one of them has at his door means of 
getting higher returns upon his capital. In every town in which there is a 
central bank there will be found private lending corporations paying very 
much higher dividends. Sometimes the directorate of the Central Bank 
will be found to be almost identical with that of the local loan office, and 
the only explanation of this is that the Central Bank preference shareholders 
as such arc not out for profits but are out to help their people. Whenever 
a profiteer pure and simple joins the movement he is either converted to the 
right point of view or soon severs his connection with the co-operative 
movement, for, as has been said before, there is no place in the co-operative 
movement for the profiteer. 

If we consider an ordinary central bank, we shall find about 200 
preference shareholders holding preference shares worth perhaps Rs. 10,000, 
and with them there are 100 societies holding ordinary shares to about the 
same amount. Between them they raise two lakhs of capital, which is lent 
to about 3000 cultivators at easy rates. The day for declaring the dividend 
comes round. A rate of 12 V 2 % on Rs. 10,000 preference shares gives 
Rs. 1,250 to be* divided amongst 200 gentlemen. So after their year of 
waiting they get about Rs. b each. The most that one man may hold in 
preference shares is Rs. 5,000 so one man may get about Rs. O25 after his 
year. This cannot he called profiteering. Sometimes the dividend is only 
Q‘K% or even b^ 4 % and then vour shareholder gets an average of Rs. 4 or 
Rs. 3 after his year waiting. How sadly disappointing to the man who went 
in for profit’s sake ? How quickly he retires, unless he happens to be 
converted by the feeling of having done some good for others? 

All honour then to these preference shareholders, these honorary 
members, who devote their time to helping on the co-operative movement. 
Men like these are the men of whom Bengal can be proud. Let them hold * 
their heads high and let them shun profiteers. Let them show even greater 
contempt for the dividends of the Central Bank. The return on their 
money is greater than mere dividends. It will materialize after many days. 
They may not live to see it, but when the great revolution has arrived, 
the social, economic, ay, and political revolution which the co-operative 
movement is hound to bring about, it will have come largely through the 
preference shareholder. 

Unfortunately these honorary members are all too few. We want 
more. How many millions of our people are to he uplifted, and how many 
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thousands of uplifting hands will be necessary ! The great goal which we 
are all striving to attain is the uplifting of the down-trodden millions, and 
when these do arise they will remember who it was that raised them, they 
will remember the preference shaieholder. 

In the natural development of the movement the preference shareholder, 
qua preference shareholder, will be gradually eliminated, but the honorary 
member will never go. The services of honorary workers will always be 
required, even when the rural societies constitute themselves into purely 
co-operative federations to form central banks. But it is questionable 
whether the honorary worker then will be displaying greater public spirit, 
when no suggestion even of profiteering can be brought against him, than 
the preference shareholder now, who not only does honorary work but sinks 
his money, which might be earning more, in the Central Bank, to help on 
the good work. 

This order of preference shareholders is a noble order and an unsullied 
order. They should make every effort to preserve it so and allow no 
suspicion to grow up that they are actuated merely by unworthy motives 
and not by the high and patriotic motives which are explained above. 
Neither should they waver in their efforts to carry out their self-appointed 
task. Sometimes the task seems hopeless, sometimes thankless. Uncharit¬ 
able tongues may attribute baser motives to honorary workers, but truth 
will eventually emerge triumphant. The agriculturists whom they are 
trying to help may often show but little gratitude to the preference share¬ 
holders, may often indeed prove refractory, sometimes dishonest and 
practically always perverse. The honorary members should not be 
disheartened by these things, which are the consequences of what they are 
trying to remove, ignorance and reckless habits. The honorary member 
should be the guide and teacher of the agricultural members, and like every 
teacher he must from time to time put up with outbursts of peevishness, 
with displays of ignorance and even manifestations of ingratitude on the 
part of his pupil. When the pupil has attained to knowledge and self- 
respect then will he look back with gratitude upo rihis guide. The faithful 
chela worships his guru and the members of the rural society will one day 
come to worship and thank the preference shareholder. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 

UNDER 

Rai J. M. Mitra Bahadur. 


I By Prof. P. Mukherji, m.a., f.r.k.s.] 

, Mr. J. M. Mitra succeeded the late Mr. W. H. Buchan, 
l.c.s., as Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Bengal on the 26th 
of June, 1912. It was then a period of transition : the formation 
of the new Presidency of Bengal involved the union of two systems 
of administration with diverse and divergent methods of co-opera¬ 
tive work. The other important factor was the passing of the 
new Co-operative Societies Act which permitted the registration 
of societies other than credit societies. Both these factors 
necessitated the pursuit of a policy of cautious development : so 
in the first year of Mr. Mitra’s administration the work of 
consolidation was kept in view and efforts were concentrated on 
re-adjusting the machinery of control and finance to the new 
conditions arising out of the progress of the movement. In spite 
of this “policy of brake”, however, Mr. Mitra was able to 
maintain the progress of previous years : during the year 1912-13 
the number of societies of all kinds increased from 939 to 1121, 
their membership from 40,636 to 57,061 and the working capita! 
from Rs. 26,03,209 to 46,09,559. 

The rate of progress next year (1913-14) was more rapid 
than that of any previous year. The number of societies of all 
kinds increased from 1123 to 1663 '■ the membership from 56,889 
to 90,363, and the working capital from Rs. 46,09,559 to 
Rs. 89,40,803. This was due to a little relaxation of the rigid 
“policy of brake.” Mr. Mitra perceived that “there is in fact 
as great a danger in excessive caution as there is in excessive 
enthusiasm”; so he followed a policy of “energetic and cautious 
propaganda combined with simultaneous consolidation”. The 
organization of central banking unions was deliberately pushed 
on with great vigour, because it was recognized and amply 
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demonstrated that such institutions were the most suitable 
machinery for an automatic expansion of the movement and for 
the effective financing and control of the co-operative societies, 
specially societies amongst agriculturists. The result was that 
thenumber of Central Banks rose from 17 to 33 and their working 
capital from 13 to 32 lakhs. 

The next year (1914-15) began promisingly ; but within a 
month and a half the outbreak of the greatest war in history 
brought the movement face to face with the general dislocation of 
business and a general feeling of insecurity amongst the public. 
It was, however, strong enough to weather this great crisis. 
Indeed it increased, instead of diminishing, the confidence of the 
people in the stability of the movement and in the ability of the 
man at the helm. We read in that year’s Report—“I am 
personally aware of a number of cases in which the depositors 
have withdrawn their deposits from joint stock banks and placed 
them in co-operative banks in their districts, and instances are by 
no means rare of people withdrawing their deposits from the Post 
Office Savings Banks and putting them into co-operative banks.” 
In spite of the great crisis and the resulting misery of the people, 
the number of societies of all kinds increased from 1661 to 1992 ; 
the total number of members from 90,328 to 1,07,118 and the 
working capital from Rs. 89,38,265 to Rs. 1,10,01,6x7. 

The character of the next year (1915-16) was also by no means 
fortunate. Damage of crops by floods and the general rise in the 
price of the necessaries of life were the ruling factors of the year. 
In spite, however, of the not very favourable conditions of the 
year, there was a general improvement in the working of the 
movement and a gratifying recovery from the effects of the crisis 
which it had to face in the previous year and for which it was 
absolutely unprepared. It was in the course of this year that the 
first number of this Journal saw the light: it has attained its 
present position and influence in the Indian co-operative world 
because it has been guided ever since its birth by an able hand 
like his. 

During that year (1915-16) the number of societies of all 
kinds rose from 1992 to 2243 ; the membership from 107,116 to 
.121,833 and the working capital from Rs. 1,09,51,050 to 
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Rs. 1,24,48,573. It may be pointed out that during the first four 
years of Mr. Mitra’s administration there was an increase of about 
a crore of rupees in the working capital of all the societies. This 
is surely no mean tribute to Mr. Mitra’s ability to inspire 
capitalists and financiers—very shrewd and cautious people— 
with abiding confidence in the stability'' of the movement. A 
Provincial Co-operative Bank has not yet been established in 
Bengal, because money flowed into Mr. Mitra’s hands, and some¬ 
times he knew not how to employ the immense funds freely placed 
at his disposal for investment in Central Banks. “Mr. Mitra 
was,” to quote a speaker at the last Provincial Co-operative 
Conference, “himself the Provincial Co-operative Bank.” 

During Mr. Mitra’s tenure of office four sessions of the 
Provincial Co-operative Conference were held in Calcutta under 
distinguished auspices. The deliberations of these Conferences 
have helped to diffuse a wider interest in the movement amongst 
the public. As to the value of these Conferences we can quote 
the authority of Lord Carmichael who declared his opinion as 
follows—“It is necessary that the individuals who guide the 
movement should meet together at frequent intervals to ensure 
that the direction' is uniform ; and it is just as necessary for success 
that there should be free discussion among the individuals who 
have expert practical knowledge to ensure that the whole is 
moving in the right direction. Conferences have another great 
value : they concentrate the attention of the public at large on 
the value of the movement, and thus help to attract new workers.” 

During Mr. Mitra’s tenure of office his attention was mainly 
directed to laying the foundations of a sound structure of credit 
co-operation on which he had begun successfully to graft other 
forms of co-operation. It has been the policy of the leaders of the 
co-operative movement to make co-operative credit the foundation 
of further co-operative efforts. So, after being assured of the 
success of co-operative credit, Mr. Mitra, during the latter part of 
his tenure, entered into the very large field of non-credit co-opera¬ 
tion. Here we shall briefly describe some of his achievements in 
this line. He successfully tried to improve the irrigation facilities 
of Midnapore by means of the application of co-operative princi¬ 
ples. A bund for storing water had been constructed by the 
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combined efforts of the members of three societies in the Khelar 
area. The bund irrigates over 1000 bighas of Jand. Mr. Mitra 
helped in the formation of a co-operative irrigation society—the 
first of its kind in Bengal—for the proper maintenance of the 
bund and for regulating the supply of water to the persons 
interested. In co-operation with the Department of Fisheries he 
was able to start a few societies amongst fishermen and thus to 
save them from being exploited by unscrupulous middlemen. The 
problem of milk-supply also attracted Mr. Mitra’s attention and 
the solution he found in the establishment of distributive milk 
societies on the model of the Dacca Dairy Society which confines 
its transactions to the collection of milk from the cidtivators in 
villages around Dacca and to its distribution in the town. A 
dairy society has also been formed in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta ; but it is still in the experimental stage. 

Mr. Mitra clearly perceived the possibility of rural industrial 
development by co-operative methods. He found that the cottage 
workers experienced difficulties with regard to the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of the finished products. Co-operation 
would not only enable cottage workers to get a supply of raw 
materials at wholesale rates, but it will enable them to obtain 
improved machinery and to dispose of their finished products at 
an advantage. With the help of a Weaving Inspector Mr. Mitra 
was able to organise about two dozen societies among weavers and 
artisans. To dispose of the products of these societies Mr. Mitra, 
with the help of a few philanthopists, started a Co-operative Home 
Industries Sale Depot in Calcutta. Further progress in this line, 
as in other lines of co-operation, is handicapped by the inade¬ 
quacy of the co-operative staff. It is a wonder that Mr. Mitra 
could initiate these new lines of co-operative activity with the 
hopelessly inadequate staff at his disposal. 

“I bid you all farewell ; and as I do so I would like, in the 
clearest terms I can, to express my appreciation of Rai Bahadur 
Jamini Mohan Mitra’s work as Registrar. To Mr. Mitra I feel 
that heartfelt thanks are due not only from us but from all who 
hoped to see India flourish, as I believe she can flourish.” 
This is how Lord Carmichael publicly acknowledged the value 
of the services rendered by Mr. Mitra as Registrar of Co* 
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operative Societies in Bengal for full five years, 1812-1917. 
Mr. Mitra’s Registrarship practically synchronised with Lord 
Carmichael’s tenure of governorship and the progress achieved 
during his administration is almost wholly due to the cautious 
but vigorous policy of Mr. Mitra. During the four years 
(June 1912—June 1916)—declared Lord Carmichael at the last 
Provincial Co-operative Conference—“the number of banks 
have increased from 939 to 2243 ; they have been multiplied 
by more than 2 almost by 2V2 ; the number of members is very 
nearly three times as great as it was from 40,600 it has grown to 
121,000, and the capital involved has grown from 26 laks to 124 
laks, ’’ As Lord Carmichael pointed out—“These figures arc 
very striking : and this is especially so when one considers that 
during the period there was not only the crisis of 1913 in North 
India when the confidence of the investor was so rudely shaken, 
but also the fall in the price paid for jute to the growers after the 
outbreak of the war which so nearly ruined many cultivators, and 
the great increase in the cost of the necessities of life which the 
war has brought with it.” 

Statistics no doubt prove the greatness and worth of Mr. 
Mitra’s work during the last five years. But 1 consider that the 
greatest achievement of Mr. Mitra’s tenure as Registrar has been 
the steady' growth of interest evinced by the public of Bengal in 
the movement : this has been largely due to his many qualities of 
the head and the heart. He made friends with e\ erybodv who 
had any interest in the movement and infected him with his 
enthusiasm. To come into contact with him was to become a 
convert to the gospel of co-operation. This is borne out from a 
perusal of his most interestng Annual Reports. 

In his first Report he complained that “our progress in 
enlisting non-official help and sympathy has been meagre’’ ; but 
in the very-next Report we read that “a hopeful feature of the 
year’s work is the growth of interest evinced by the public in the 
movement.’’ In his Report for the third year (19]3-14) we find 
a most generous acknowledgment of the help that he received from 
the non-official public : he is able to say—“it is one of the most 
gratifying features of the movement that the apathy of the 
educated classes has given place to a steady encouragement of the 
.4 
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movement and to much valuable work.” In the next year’s 
Report we read—“public interest in the movement is undoubtedly 
growing and the number of people who are anxious to help 
continues to increase.” In his campaign of the co-operative 
propaganda Mr. Mitra found a most helpful and powerful ally in 
Lord Carmichael who took a keen and living interest in the stable 
and sound development of the movement in Bengal. 

Mr. Mitra has left his old field of labour for new work in 
a new sphere : but we feel confident that his interest in co-operative 
progress in Bengal will continue unabated. As an earnest of his 
continued interest, we have received a contribution from him 
which lias been published elsewhere as the Foreword. It was 
with a heavy heart that Bengal Co-operators bade him farewell— 
but he has their best wishes for the future and respectful congra¬ 
tulations on his elevation to the post of Asst. Secretary in the 
Department of Education under the Government of India. 
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[N.B .— Co-operators in the mofussil arc cordially invited to make 
more use of the Co-operative Journal in expressing their 
opinions about co-operative matters. Interchange of 
ideas among co-operators is most desirable and we extend 
the hospitality of our columns to all who have ideas to 
expound. Central Banks especially must number 
among their directors many keen co-operators, whose 
contributions would lend colour and vivacity to our 
pages. The. only limitation we put upon such contribu¬ 
tions is that they should refer to subjects connected with 
the co-operative movement.] 

Editor, B. C. J. 

1. Mr. Wolff on Co-operation in Bengal. 

Dear Mr. Mitra, 

Thank you very much for your last Annual Report to hand 
only last month which I have read with very great interest. 

I congratulate you on the advance which yon have evidently 
made, not least so in your avoidance of what our proverb calls 
“more haste worse speed”. It may be locally discouraging to 
have to put off registration of societies. But you are after all still 
in an early stage of the movement and it is well to walk circum¬ 
spectly. The advance made in non-credit societies is distinctly 
encouraging. You appear to have mastered the supreme difficulty 
in the matter of weavers’ societies. Probaolv there is still a good 
deal of rough ground before them. But you are evidently going 
ahead. A central store in Calcutta, if it can be organised on 
business-like lines, and secure a market, will certainly be a great 
help. I am particularly well pleased with the comparative success 
of your sugar society and the formation of another. My impres¬ 
sion—not knowing your country—is that there is a good prospect 
of development of the sugar industry on co-operative lines. I 
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also agree with you that the milk question is much the best 
advanced in your case on the distributive side. 

By the way, we have of late—that is since some time on the 
initiation of our industrial co-operators—adopted a rather modified 
nomenclature. We call distributive societies which supply goods 
for domestic use, stores ; and supply societies which buy and 
distribute goods required for further industrial, commercial or 
agricultural use. Our agricultural societies are getting just a 
little into an approach to differences with the industrial distribu¬ 
tive societies over the sale of domestic requirements. But they 
are quite right in going in for such business and the matter is 
sure to be arranged. 

1 am also greatv pleased with your people having taken up 
co-operative irrigation. That ought to answer in India. (There 
is much of it in the United States of America). 

I know that you do not mind my expressing an opinion upon 
your doings and so I venture, without any evil intent, to offer 
some few remarks. 

The increase in your deposits is most satisfactory. But I 
dare say there is a good deal of truth in what the Chief of Ichal- 
karanji writes me, namely, that people deposit in the co-operative 
banks because just at present they have not much confidence in 
other imestments. That means that after the war some of your 
present depositors are not unlikely to carry their money back to 
former investments, although you are sure to gain on the balance. 

I am sorry to hear that your Governor expressed himself as 
you say that he did with respect to the employment of deposit 
money. Political authorities want to be treated with respect ; but 
they do not always know better than men trained to the business. 
His advice seemed plausible enough. But no bank could carry 
on business on such lines as he indicates. You do not earmark 
each rupee that you received and lend it out individually for pre¬ 
cisely the same period for which it is deposited. In that case how 
would you deal with call money ? Your test must be the general 
inflow and retention of money. Whether it is Brown’s original 
deposit or Smith’s new one which comes in to take its place that 
you lend out is all the same to you. 
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The greater attention bestowed upon increasing a fluid re¬ 
source is certainly a step in the right direction. 

It is difficult to judge of facts at a distance without knowing 
the particular circumstances. Forming credit societies for parti¬ 
cular trades may be necessary, or at any rate, advisable when vou 
have them. But as a general rule it is not advisable. It may 
mean an inconvenient accumulation of demands and offers of 
money always at the same time. As a general rule it is better 
to mix up the constituency as much as possible. 

What you say about a Provincial Bank shows how risky it 
is for one situated like myself to offer any opinion relating to an 
unknown circumstaces. Generally speaking 1 am in favour of 
what you call a Provincial Bank—the more extended the territory 
within manageable limits the better. However as you explain the 
case you are entirely right in putting off the question. After all 
a Provincial Bank is designed only as a means to and end. And 
since your central banks now appear to serve that end sufficiently 
one ought to let well alone. It appears from your own admission 
that the central banks sometimes get into straits because they 
have no other source to tap when there is pressure upon them. 
An ordinary bank opening to them a credit account would for that 
purpose answer the same purpose as a provincial bank. And such 
arrangement, so one would think, ought to prove practicable in 
Bengal as elsewhere. 

Your central banks not accommodating themselves in every 
instance to the requirements of “inspection” indicates one of the 
weak points in inspection by central banks which I dare say is un¬ 
avoidable in your case, but not ideal; audit, of course, any qualified 
and trustworthy body would undertake. But inspection after the 
course of time becomes the office of a union. 

I can quite understand that people take rather to the mixed 
type of central banks than what you call the pure. There is 
reason to regret that. 

Of course I do not know what is the amount of work allotted 
to your central banks and what is the leisure of directors available 
for the purpose. But I should say that probably the Board would 
want to apportion some of its administrative work to officers for 
execution. It will be well, if that is so, to require two (or three) 
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officers to act collectively. That constitutes one a check upon 
the other and widens the basis of accountability for each act. 

You know more about conditions in India than I do. But as 
a matter of general rule I do not quite see the necessity of limiting 
one society to 50 members. The object of limitation is not to 
keep the number of members at the lowest possible limit, but to 
ensure that there is adequate knowledge of one another and possi¬ 
bility of controlling one another. 

I hope you will not mind my speaking my mind on these 
matters. In fact, I rather think you wish me to do so. 

Wishing you all possible further success, I beg to remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

March 5, 1917. (Sd.) Hf.nry W. Wolff 

2. The Naugaon Ganja Cultivators' Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

What will be probably the largest co-operative society in 
India, and certainly in Bengal, was registered this month in the 
Naugaon Ganja Cultivators Co-operative Society, Ltd. The 
Society consists of bona fide ganja growers only and it has received 
from Government the monopoly of the sale of ganja produced in 
Naugaon. The association of co-operation and ganja may seem 
undesirable to some, but the aims of the Society are not to increase 
ganja consumption but to eliminate the middlemen who had last 
year brought them to such a condition that their ganja lands were 
of very little profits at all to them. 

Ganja for the provinces of Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa 
and parts of the United Provinces, as well some of the Native 
States has for a long time been grown in Naugaon by about 3 or 4 
thousand cultivators there. As it was highly dutiable the ganja 
was stored immediately on manufacture in the Government go- 
downs at Naugaon and purchased there as required by middlemen, 
known as brokers, and other representatives of wholesale dealers 
in Bengal and elsewhere. Very often a grower failed to sell his 
ganja after having spent a season’s labour and a lot of money in 
producing it, and then the ganja was destroyed after being kept 
for three years. Frequently in a good harvest the only way for 
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the grower to sell his ganja was to bribe the middlemen hand¬ 
somely to buy it and to agree to a scheme which the broker 
represented to the grower as cheating the wholesale dealer, but 
which of course really meant cheating the grower himself. 
According to the rules the price paid by the broker had to be 
entered in a register and paid in the presence of some official. 
This was always done and then the parties adjourned outside and 
the grower, believing that the larger price had been entered only 
to cheat the wholesale dealer, refunded a very considerable sum 
to the brokers. But it is unnecessary to vent the unsavoury 
scandals of the ganja mahals here. Suffice it to say that some 
years ago when the brokers were merely large cultivators Govern¬ 
ment had to interfere and try to purify the system by introducing 
educated bhadralok as brokers. A few years of this system 
revealed scandals just as great. Some years ago the growers 
formed an Association of their own to try and get relief. It 
failed because they got into the hands of people who were not 
growers, hast year things were so bad that the tenants- were 
very reluctant to grow ganja at all, and as there is a large Govern¬ 
ment revenue at stake Government was thinking of taking over 
the monopoly itself. Representations however were made for the 
formation of a ganja growers co-operative society, and this has 
just taken form. 

Ganja used to sell at prices varying from Rs. 8 to Rs. 300 
per mauud, though of course the growers never got what was 
stipulated for. When the crop was bad it sold high, when good 
it sold low, and often large quantities went unsold and were 
destroyed. The Excise Commissioner will now fix the price of 
retail sale and by regulating the production he will be able to keep 
the prices fairly steady. The Society will buy all the ganja 
produced, grade it and pay for it at Rs. 50, Rs. 60 or Rs. 70 per 
maund according to quality, which compares well with the average 
price of ganja over the last 10 years, viz ., Rs. 40. The ganja 
will be sold at Rs. 120 per maund or more and from the profits a 
contribution will be made towards the Government preventive 
force, expenses of management will be met and a dividend not 
exceeding 12%'% will be paid on shares. A reserve and other 
funds will be provided for and from the balance a bonus wnll be. 
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paid in proportion to the quantity of ganja supplied by 'each 
grower, but growers who are members of the society will receive 
double the bonus which non-members will receive. Practically, 
however, the growers will all be members. Shares are being 
eagerly taken up. Each share costs Rs. io. The maximum 
number of shares which one man can take is ioo but it is proposed 
to raise it to 500. Several members have already taken 100 
shares each. 

The growers will receive payment in April every year instead 
of as now having to wait for months or even years for payment. 
They will share in all the profits too and every grower will be paid 
for his ganja, even though some ganja may have to be destroyed. 
The average destruction now is 300 maunds per annum. 

Under the system the grower has many advantages which 
he had not before. True, he will never get the large prices 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 300, which he formerly got in bad years, but 
whatever the crop, bad or good, the grower will always get a price 
which will yield him more profit per bigha than any other crop 
he could grow' upon ganja lands. 

The Society will take over all the ganja golas in existence 
in the province and in Calcutta, and sell direct to the retail dealers, 
payment being made at the local treasuries and sub-treasuries. 
It is hoped to make the scheme a great success, ana teach in one 
large area a great number of tenants the advantages of co-operative 
sale of their produce. 

3. His Excellency the Governor amongst the Villagers. « 

On Monday the 16th of July last Lord Ronaldshav visited 
some of the villages to the north of the city of Dacca. He left his 
motor at the north corner of the Ramna and walked to the village 
of Magh Bazar. There he was met bv. a venerable Mahomedan 
villager, who was president of the panchayet and chairman of 
the local village bank. The villagers found a chair for His 
Excellency and the books of the bank were brought. Lord 
Ronaldshay made many enquiries about the purposes for which 
the different villagers took loans and the financial transactions 
between the village and the Central Bank in Dacca. Lord 
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Ronaldshay also asked from where they obtained their drinking 
w'lter and he was taken to the village well. He enquired of the 
president whether he might be permitted to enter his house and 
see how he lived and His Excellency showed great interest 
in the villager’s family and the uses to which the different 
articles which went to make up the furniture are put. He 
graciously accepted the cucumbers and vegetables which the 
villagers brought for him and a number of the people accom¬ 
panied him back to his motor car. His Excellency then mortored 
to a point on the Mymensigh road, about 5 miles from Dacca, 
and walked to the interesting village of Manipur, where there 
lived some families of Manipuries exiled from their own country. 
They too had a village bank and they belonged also to a 
co-operative dairy society to which they sold their milk and thus 
repaid the loans with which their cows were purchased. Lord 
Ronaldshay questioned them about their history and their fatnity 
customs and he examined with great interest the specimens of 
Manipuri cloth which the women were weaving in the hut 
verandahs. From Manipur His Excellency rode on horseback to 
the village of Dianada. Here again he asked to be shown the 
source of the supply of the local drinking water and enquired 
concerning the cost of digging wells. He also made enquiries 
regarding the tenure upon which the raivats hold their lands and 
the relations which exist between the landlord and his tenants. 
The records of the local village Co-operative Credit Society were 
examined and explained to the Governor and the villagers brought 
their deposit books to show to him. From Dianada Lord 
Ronaldshay rode back to the Mvmensingh road and motored 
thence to Government House. 

— Bengalee. 
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CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


Co-operative Housing in Bombay. 

The Annual Report of the Bombay Co-operative Housing 
Association was presented at the last general meeting of the 
Association held on 8th May. The practical outcome of the efforts 
of the institution during the year was the starting of two housing 
societies. One of these, the Manglorean Garden Homes Co¬ 
operative Society, is mainly a land society. It has commenced 
the purchase of land at Vile Parle, a suburb of Bombay, and this 
land will be pai celled out among members who desire to build 
houses individually with their own capital. The society intends, 
however, to build a few houses for being let out to the poorer 
members who cannot undertake building operations themselves. 
The other society, the Bombay Catholic Co-partnership Housing 
Society, was registered only at the close of the year. As its name 
indicates it will construct houses on the tenant Co-partnership 
system. Land has been purchased at Santa-Cruz, and it is 
intended to establish there a colony with a school, a dispensary, 
a club, a store, and even a dairy. The Saraswat Housing Society 
started previously, made good progress during the year by cons¬ 
tructing two more blocks of building on plots adjacent to the 
original block of buildings. “The stringency of the money 
market, the high price of the labour and materials and the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining loans on easy terms,” the Report states, “have 
combined to make it increasingly difficult for the existing 
societies to push on their work with vigour and for more societies 
to be started.” All these circumstances have emphasised the 
need of Government aid to co-operative housing societies about 
which a representation has been addressed to Government by the 
Association. These difficulties have also probably prevented the 
Association from taking up for consideration the extremely 
urgent question of the housing of the working and poorer classes. 
Though this question has not received the attention it deserves, 
the propaganda of the Association has certainly led to a closer 
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study of the housing problem in the city of Bombay and to a 
possible solution of some of the difficulties by an application of the 
principle of co-operation. 

The Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society has just pub¬ 
lished its second annual report for the year ended 31st March last. 
The report shows that the year was one of satisfactory progress, 
for the society succeeded in erecting two additional buildings 
containing independent tenements for twenty-four families. At 
the same time the report expresses the fear that the increasing 
tightness of the money market and the rise in the prices of 
materials will make further building operations extremely diffi¬ 
cult, if not impossible. The society’s capital expenditure,— 
which, when the scheme now in hand, with its outhouse and 
compound wall and garden, is completed, is expected to reach the 
figure of Rs. 1,50,000,—amounted to about Rs. 1,35,000 at the 
close of the year. Of this amount Rs. 59,000 came in the shape 
of shares and loan stock, most of it from tenants, Rs. 24,000 as a 
loan from Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, and the balance as loans 
and deposits from other sources. With the exception of the loan 
from Sir Prabhashankar, the entire capital was supplied by the 
members of the community itself. Considering the novelty of 
the movement and the poverty of the community as a whole, this 
response is certainly encouraging. But it is idle to expect a 
similar response hereafter, in view of the present conditions which 
have made the Government borrow at a rate appreciably higher 
than the maximum rate of interest prescribed in the society’s 
by-laws, namely 5 per cent. As the report says, “cheap capital 
is the one great need here as elsewhere we ask whence will cheap 
capital come, and await an answer.” 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Burma, has given 
considerable space in his report on the working of the Co-operative 
Societies Act in Burma for the year ending 30th June 1916, to an 
account of the schemes of colonisation on co-operative lines which 
have been introduced in recent years in Burma. There are 
large areas of cultivable waste in that province which only require 
capital to bring them under the plough. One of the most serious 
drawbacks to extensions of cultivation hitherto by individual 
effort has been that the cultivator was compelled to resort to the 
money-lender for assistance to meet his initial expenditure and 
had to make over the land eventually to his creditor in settlement 
of the debt which he had incurred. Co-operative schemes have 
now been adopted whereby, under proper supervision, colonies of 
cultivators who possess little or no initial capital are enabled to 
clear cultivate waste lands and to keep the land afterwards in their 
own possession. 

Four such Colonies have been brought into existence, namely, 
(x) the Mon Canals Tract, (2).the Kadonbaw Colony, (3) Four Ela 
Villages, and (4) Hopin Union. 

The main features of colonisation in the Mon Canals Tract 
are (1) selection of settlers in gangs constituted bv themselves ; 

(2) asignment of a block of contiguous holdings to each gang ; 

(3) individual ownership of holdings ; (4) ordinary Upper Bunna 
State-land restrictions as to transfer ; (5) co-operative propaganda 
following land allotment ; (6) Government loans for the first two 
years. Thus, mutual confidence and suitable conditions for 
co-operation being as far as possible provided for in the land 
allotment, facilities for cheap co-operative credit are to be the 
means of establishing the present proprietors on and maintaining 
them in possession of their holdings, 

1915-16 was the fourth year of the Mon-tract Colony. In 
1912-T3, crops were small, clearing not being complete. There 
was a calamitous epidemic of malaria and a plague of rats in 
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1913-14* and deficiency of irrigation water occurred in part of the 
tract in 1914-15 together with a great fall in paddy prices in the 
same year due to the European War. We are told that there 
are as yet no indications of a failure of this method of combining 
land settlement with co-operative organization, the holdings not 
being alienated. 

The principles in the Kadonbaw Colony are that the land 
is leased to Societies and that the financing of cultivation for the 
first two years is done by Government advances. 

In the four Ela villages, lands arc leased to the Societies as 
in the senior Kadonbaw Colony, and Government advances are 
also made. 

In the Hopin Union, we gather, conditions and people 
“drifted into colonisation.” The causes of the inability of 
colonists to establish themselves satisfactorily here are stated by 
the Registrar to be the absence of a thoughtout and supervised 
system of colonisation ; the inadequacy of Government loans in the 
early years resulting in the influx of a number of the worst Indian 
usurers ; the unsuccessful control of rinderpest ; undue reliance 
on paddy, following on the failure to experiment with and 
demoustrate*the cultivation of other more valuable crops ; and 
unduly high land revenue rates. As elsewhere it was assumed 
that, given land and streams of water, cultivators could establish 
themselves without a supply of capital at reasonable rates. The 
truth is that communal tenure has prevented the Indian from 
acquiring land and it now remains to nurse existing Societies to 
health and to colonize the large waste spaces that remain on a 
definite system. The Registrar is sanguine about being able to 
accomplish this. 


—Wealth of India. 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


1. Credit Societies for Depressed Classes. 

The Hon’ble Dew an Bahadur L. D. Swanii Kanuu Pillai, 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Madras, writes in his latest 
administration report as follows :—This subject has of late excited 
a good deal of interest in the Imperial as well as the Local 
Legislative Council. 

It goes without saying that societies for the depressed classes 
are desirable and I have been considering the ways and means of 
multiplying them with due regard to safety of working capital 
and efficiency of' management. It seems to me that three 
conditions have to be fulfilled : we have to find the men who are 
to organize such societies, we have to find the members to be 
admitted thereto, and we have to find money for the societies 
when organized. 

* 

As regards organizers, several associations, such as the 
Social Reform Associations, the Social Service League at Madras, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and last, not least, the 
Christian Mission Agencies are working in the field already. 
Some, like the Social Service League and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, have set apart workers for the special 
purpose of organizing co-operative societies for the depressed 
classes. As public attention is drawn more and more forcibly to 
the benefits conferred by such societies, it is likely that other 
workers may come forward. 

Particular care is of course necessary in selecting members 
from the depressed classes for admission to co-operative societies, 
and herein the aim of the co-operative organizer is different from 
that of the philanthropist and the missionary. Dwellers in 
depressed class areas, who are sunk in vice and squalor, are the 
favourite subjects of the general social service missionary, but 
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the co-operative organizer must begin work with the most promis¬ 
ing elements and leave out the rest for a good while. 

* 

If these precautions are borne in mind, money for the 
societies will be forthcoming readily enough. Such societies are 
necessarily on a basis of unlimited liability and experience shows 
that people with capital, even without being themselves philan¬ 
thropists, are willing to trust an unlimited liability society 
formed for the depressed classes. But supervision, regular, 
effective and incessant supervision, is a vital necessity for such 
societies, and their suj>ervision must be provided tor even more 
jealously than in the case of ordinary agricultural societies in 
backward tracts. 


2. A note on the organisation and working of the Silk Weavers Co-operative 

Society, Berhampore, Ganjam District, Madras Presidency by 
Mr. B. V. Kristna Rao, Inspector of Co-operative Societies, 

Ganjam Circle. 

The Silk Weavers of Berhampore are a class of wage-earners 
depending solely for their livelihood upon the usurous Sowcars 
of the place ; the latter supply them with yarn and colouring 
material necessary for the industry, on credit generally and in a 
few cases for cash, at a cost much higher than their cost price ; 
and there is an understanding unwritten and unspoken but always 
faithfully obeyed, between the sowear and the weavers to sell the 
finished products to him alone ; and he keeps a stock of the goods 
thus obtained for sale to the public. Thus we see that the Sowear 
forms the connecting link between the producer and consumer, 
retaining a lion’s share of the profit to himself and leaving only 
a living wage to the real worker on the industry. 

2 . Absence of capital required for the industry on the one 
hand and inability to wait till a sale is procured for the products 
on the other hand, compel the weavers to cling to the Sowear. 
The profits accruing from the purchase of raw material in bulk 
and direct from its place of production and also from selling the 
silk cloths produced in the open market and to the best advantage 
are now consumed by the middle-man for the simple reason that 
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he can command the capital requisite for the purpose. To enable 
the weavers to appropriate for themselves the whole or a major 
portion of this margin it is essential that they should themselves 
be in possession of the needed capital and also secure a steady and 
reliable market for their products. 

3. Weavers individually are poor and the only course open 
to them to obtain monetary help from the outside public is by 
forming themselves Into a Co-operative Society on unlimited 
liability‘basis. No doubt their total property qualification may 
not count for much but the value of their skilled labour combined 
with the joint liability of eveiy one of them for the other’s lapses 
may afford under strict supervision and control a substantial 
security, acceptable to the general money-market. The sale of 
finished products through the agency of the society may bring to 
the members proper prices and this can be accomplished only by 
advertisement and maintaining a high standard of efficiency and 
honesty in the trade. 

4. With these objects in view, a Co-operative Society for 
the Silk Weavers at Berliampore for the joint production and sale 
of silk cloths on unlimited liability basis was being attempted to 
be organised from January 19x6. There were innumerable 
difficulties in the way, the opposition of the big sowears of the 
place and the blissful ignorance and timidity of the weavers 
forming the most insurmountable barriers in accomplishing this 
task ; constant preaching and patient discussion helped to over¬ 
come these difficulties and in December 1916 a complete organi¬ 
sation report with by-laws was placed before the Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Cocanada Section and it was 
registered by him on the 30th idem and in the succeeding month 
it was started on its work. 

* 

5. The value of each share is Rs'. 50 of which Rs. 5 are to 
be paid on admission and the remaining Rs. 45 in 45 monthly 
instalments of Re. 1 each. Each member should take one share 
but cannot take more than two shares. A share renders its holder 
eligible to obtain a loan of Rs. 100 from the society ; raw material 
to this value is generally granted to him as a loan ; in some cases, 
a margin is left for a small cash loan also. The security for the 
loau is the joint and several responsibility of the borrower and 
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two other members standing as sureties ; in rare instances 
unencumbered house property is also offered as security. Each 
member executes a cash credit bond to the extent to which he 
wishes to borrow from the society not exceeding the limit of 
Rs. hx> per share ; and on the security of this bond he can be 
borrowing and repaying at any time he chooses pro\ ided that the 
amount in the bond is not exceeded in the aggregate. 

6. The Central Bank in the District consisting of the 
enlightened and public spirited men of the place was kind enough 
to place at the disposal of the society a cash credit of Rs. 1,000 to 
be drawn upon and repaid as occasion requires. It was not solely 
the philanthropic spirit of helping these deserving people, that 
induced the Bank to place this amount at the disposal of this 
society ; it was done on purely business principles ; the house 
property of the members can cover the amount borrowed 
adequately and safely. 

7. The society is managed by the panchavet of 5 members 
elected from among themselves. A Clerk is maintained to keep 
the accounts and look after the monthly collections. 

8. Interest on loans to members is at 1 '/, pies per rupee 
per month and shall have to be paid moil till v on the balances 
outstanding on the last day of the previous month. 

9. Every loan either in kind or in cash is to be repaid in 3 
months and in special cases and for sufficient reasons the period 
may be extended to six months. 

10. Silk yarn for Rs. Soo was obtained from Malda through 
the kind courtesy of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal and of the District Magistrate, Malda ; this official help 
had to be sought owing to the mischief played by the local dealers 
by intimating to the merchants at Malda that the society was a 
bogus one and had no financial status. The silk thus obtained 
was distributed among 10 members as ro loans together with cash 
loans not exceeding Rs. 20 in an) 7 case. The silk obtained was 
pronounced to be of a far superior quality to that locally available 
and cost also was fairly favourable. Silk cloths are now ready 
for sale and arrangements for securing a steady purchasing 
agency for them are now under consideration. 

6 
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ii. The following statistics show in what manner the'lot 
of a weaver has been bettered by the Co-operative Society :—- 

When under the grip of the Sowcar. When formed into a Co-operative Siciety. 


Rs. A. P. 

Cost of silk yam ... ... 23 o o 

Cost of colouring material ... 400 

Cost of curing ... ... 400 

Total ... 31 o o 

Cost realised from the Sowcar ... 45 o o 

His wages for the month ... 14 o o 


Rs. A. P. 

against 20 o o for the same quantity 
do. 400 

do. 400 

Total 28 o o 

do. 48 o o for the same quantity 

do. 20 o o for the same labour. 


12. The society is yet in its initial stages, and it is yet too 
premature to pronounce about its future. The chief difficulty to 
be contended against lies iu recovering the loans issued to the 
weavers ; some of them may be indebted to their old sowcars and 
the cloths produced out of the material lent by the society may 
be taken forcible possession of by them in liquidation of their 
loans ; they watch over them eagle-like and pounce on them just 
in the time when the cloths are ready. The panchayatdars 
however gave an assurance that they would be equally vigilent, 
since for the loss caused to the society’s dues they and the other 
members also are equally responsible. The next difficulty lies 
in securing a ready market for the finished products of the society. 
The present demand, though ample, cannot be relied on ; it is 
neither constant nor steady. In the early stages, production 
may not outgrow the demand ; but when a larger number of the 
silk-weavers at Berhampore join the society, (even now there is 
a rush of applicants), and when work is done systematically and 
regularly, the absence of a reliable purchasing agency is sure to 
be felt a very bad desideratum. 

13. It will be the business of the Go-operative Department 
to watch the progress of this society with extreme anxiety and 
care through its early stages. 
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8. From 8 Madras Central Bank Secretary's Point of View. 

[By M. Ananta Rao, b.a., b.l. , Secretary South Canara 
Central Co-operative Bank.] 

An article in the May number of the Bengal Co-operative 
journal from the pen of Mr. Crosthwaite under the title, “From 
a Registrar’s Point of View,” has led me to offer some views on a 
few points which concern Central Banks at least in Madras. The 
position of a Central Bank seems to me to be more or less midway 
between the primary society and the general public. On one side 
lies the primary society which seeks to combine together separate 
units for purposes of corporate activity which it will be either 
altogether impossible or extremely difficult for each individual 
unit to enter into. On the other side is ranged the general public 
whose social and economic prosperity it is that the primary society 
seeks to promote bv its activities. Each of these two parties has 
to play its part before the result in view can be achieved. To 
take an example the ordinary credit society has for its object the 
provision of reasonably cheap money to all honest but needy men 
living within its jurisdiction ; for this purpose, however, it is 
only from the general public (or the well-to-do section thereof) 
that it has to obtain the money that is required to meet the needs 
of the members. It is only when both the parties—the primary 
society and the general public—play their respective parts—the 
latter of supplying the money by way of deposits or loans and the 
former of distributing it among those who need it,—that the work 
proceeds smoothly. But the ordinary rural credit society can 
hardly reach a large portion of the depositing public without the 
intervention of an intermediate agency known to, and recognised 
by, both sides. It is this intermediate agency that is supplied by 
the Central Bank. Whethei its operations extend to a whole 
district (as in Madras) or are confined to a division (as in some of 
the other provinces), its constitution tends to bring men of influ¬ 
ence (in co-operative matters) and men of affluence together and to 
make each party known to the other. It was mainly on this 
account that the Imperial Co-operative Committee advised Central 
Banks of a mixed type as being preferable to the purely federal 
ones at the present stage. 
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This intermediary position of a Central Bank imparts a 
twofold character to its activities—financial and propagandist. 
So far as the public is concerned, it points out a way for the safe 
and sound investment of any monies that can be spared, and it 
holds itself 4 responsible therefor. So far as the society is con¬ 
cerned, it points out the way for the proper utilisation of the 
money in the right co-operative spirit and holds itself responsible 
to supply money to the society whenever necessary, other 
conditions being satisfactory. 

In referring to the financial side, the first thing that will 
strike the Central Bank Secretary at present will of course be the 
“fluid resource’’ problem dealt with—I am very much tempted 
to say “invented’’—by the Committee ; but the views of the 
Committee thereupon have already been shorn threadbare by 
every co-operator of any standing, and I am sure nothing that I 
can say can have any air of novelty. One point however, I may 
be permitted to mention with particular reference to Madras 
conditions— viz., that even if any consideration has to be bestowed 
on Mr. English’s argument that fluid resource in the proportion 
laid down by the Committee is possible to be maintained on the 
interest margins existing in Burma, it will none the less be 
impracticable with the very small i )4 per cent, or 2 per cent, 
margin between the rate at which Central Banks in Madras get 
their deposits and the rate at which they have to lend out to 
societies. In spite of an irrelevant protest from Mr. English in 
the course of an administration report Madras co-operators have 
still to maintain that in this matter the Committee have laid 
themselves open to the charge of preaching the impossible. 

Another question over which the co-operative public of 
Madras at any rate had been much exercised in recent times was 
the constitution of the Provincial Apex Bank. This question has 
now been settled for once by the intervention of the Local 
Government. I lay special emphasis upon the words “for once”, 
because the present settlement is bound to be only tentative, so 
long as the ideal laid down by the Committee has yet to be 
reached. The question in Madras was mainly one of the recons¬ 
titution of an existing Bank at the provincial headquarters rather 
than one of the actual creation of an altogether new institution as 
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in Bengal. A solution has been arrived at by which intending 
society shareholders have been given three seats on the Board of 
Management. It is not necessary to go here into the details of 
the scheme ; sufficient to say that tha Government have them¬ 
selves conceded that the scheme is only an experiment which, if 
successful, would end in a further approximation of the Bank in 
question to the ideal laid down by the Committee. 

Coming to the propagandist side of a Central Bank’s activi¬ 
ties, it has to be mentioned that the co-operative year 1916-17 is 
to be regarded as a very important one in the co-operative history 
of the Madras President’}’ inasmuch as it was in this year that the 
autonomous schemes of supervision were introduced systematically 
in many of the districts. The exact proportions in which the 
Central Banks and primary societies have to contribute, have not 
yet been definitely fixed, the proportions being different in 
different areas ; but the principle of contributing to supervision 
has come to be accepted and recognised by almost all concerned, 
and it will not be long before some sort of uniformity is introduced. 
It will then be possible for Central Banks to take up some organi¬ 
sation as well as educational work. 

The representation of co-operative societies in the councils of 
the state has begun to be discussed with some zest. Societies in 
England are already asking for a member of their own in the 
House of Commons. We in Madras have begun at the last Pro¬ 
vincial Conference with asking for service on the Managing 
Committees of societies to be made one of the qualifications for 
voting as well as candidature to Local Boards and Municipalities. 
Bengal co-operators have demanded a seat right in their Legisla¬ 
tive Council itself. We cannot be sure that much w r ill come out 
of these demands ; but if we re-iterate them at every gathering of 
co-operators, we may be likely to attract the pointed attention of 
the powers that be. What I want to say is that the need is a real 
one and that both the co-operative movement in particular and the 
country in general will gain much from the concessions asked for. 



CO-OPERATIQN ABROAD 


1. Canteens or Co-operative Restaurants. 

[By A. Daude-Bancel.] 

(From the International Co-operative Bulletin, January 1917-) 

At the present time an important movement is being set on 
foot throughout France in favour of the establishment of co-opera¬ 
tive restaurants, chiefly as a result of the successful initiative 
undertaken in this direction by M. Albert Thomas. A large 
number of towns have already identified themselves with the 
movement, and others intend to do so. 

The formation at the Ministry of Munitions, of a co-operative 
fund for the purpose of subsidising these restaurants, and the 
attachment of its members to the co-operative idea, are a sure 
guarantee of the success of the new undertakings. 

In the opinion of the initiators the majority of the restaurants 
will continue their existence after the war. They are in fact a 
product of the war and as the fattories from which the members 
have been recruited will continue their activity after the cessation 
of hostilities there is no reason why the restaurants should not do 
also. Even if a certain number of them, do not, their establish¬ 
ment will not have in vain, since it will have attracted the 
attention of numerous persons to Co-operation who hitherto knew 
nothing about it or either misjudged or regarded the movement 
with hostility. 

The establishment of these restaurants will have proved to 
a large number of employers that it is much easier to set in motion 
a large capitalistic enterprise than a modest working men’s 
restaurant and at the same time it will haV'e demonstrated to the 
workers that it is not so easy to execute plans as might be supposed 
but that nevertheless with goodwill, method, personal sacrifices 
and discipline willingly consented to, it is possible to procure 
considerable advantages. 
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After having taken part even to a small extent in the 
activity of a co-operative restaurant our comrades will have gained 
useful and [practical experience and be in a position to manage 
more important enterprises which the necessities of economic 
situation will impose on the general public after the war. More¬ 
over they will have acquired habits of mutual responsibility, which 
will prepare them for their future tasks. 

To the convinced and instructed co-operator, it is obvious that 
a co-operative restaurant is infinitely superior to an employer’s 
canteen. 

In the course of my visits as a delegate of the Ministry of 
Munitions, with a view to facilitating the establishment of co¬ 
operative restaurants I took note of the meritorious achievement 
both of civil and military administrative bodies, in connection 
with war work. 

In my localities factories have been established necessitating 
the construction of workshops, dining rooms, kitchens and even 
dormitories, for workers often amounting to 30,000 in number. 

The heads of French industrial enterprises, generally 
speaking, proved themselves to be remarkable captains of 
industry, and some of their canteens for example that at 
Camargue, were indeed remarkable. Unfortunately in too many 
cases there existed no bond of sympathy between the initiators of 
these interesting enterprises which were purely philanthropic, 
and the workers. The workers repaired to the canteens simply 
to feed themselves, but not with the pleasure that is experienced 
at a co-operative restaurant, which affords the opportunity of 
fraternising with their fellow workers. 

The costly canteens of the employers which in point of view 
of comfort border even on luxury have but slight attraction for the 
workers in whose interests they have been established, compare 
them for example with the small co-operative restaurant at 
Nantes, where all our comrades are animated by a spirit of 
collaboration, where those who have partaken of refreshment help 
the staff to prepare breakfast for the following day. They 
interest themselves in the working of the restaurant and win new 
recruits with a zeal unknown to the owner of a restaurant run on 
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ordinary lines. In taking note of all this, it is possible to foresee 
the miracles possible to Co-operation. 

At the request of our friends of the Co-operative Society 
“Proletarienne” Montague, I approached the owners of factories 
in the district and asked them to take thd same measures in the 
interests of their employees as had been adopted by Mr. Albert 
Thomas in regard to employees engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions. The reception accorded me was always official and 
polite in the extreme but every time mentioned Co-operation, I 
was met with the rejoinder, “paternal care of the workers’’. 

The canteens which rightly or wrongly the workers do not 
like are the outcome of this cold official paternalism. That they 
do not find favour in the eyes of the workers is proved by the fact 
that in the case of one of these institutions mentioned to me as 
being a model of its kind, the workers replied to “administrative 
generosity ’ ’ by forming a co-operative restaurant of their own 
with the slender means at their disposal. 

If therefore the benevolent owners of the factories had placed 
at the disposal of their staffs the amount of money which they had 
expended at a loss to themselves, or even less, they would have 
been better off, and at the same time have met the wishes of their 
employees. The saying of L4fontaine is true : “The manner 
of giving is worth more than what is given’’. Moreover, 
Co-operation is superior to cold and common place philanthropy. 


2. The Danish Co-operative Societies for the Export of Eggs. 

(From the International Review of Agricultural Economics 

December iqi 6 .) 

The Interior Organisation of the Co-operative Societies for 
the Export of Eggs and the Principles on which they act. 

As has been said the force of the co-operative movement in 
this sphere has consisted in the fact that the different societies 
are concentrated in a single large society, the Dansk Andels 
Aegeksport. This association, the only one which extends its 
action over the whole country, is not only the. largest of the 
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societies which exist to export eggs accomplishing as appears 
from the table showing the activity of these co-operative societies 
about 60 per cent, of their total business but it is also the most 
scientifically organized and the best managed of them and that 
which most rigorously applies co-operative principles. We will 
proceed to study and to describe the working methods and 
organization chiefty of this society especially as it was the first to 
be formed and the others have patterned themselves on it. 

The principal object of this co-operative society is according 
to the law to render the best foreign markets accessible to foreign 
eggs. It attains its object by guaranteeing to purchasers that 
the eggs bearing its registered marks and classified as fresh eggs 
are such in fact. Further the society aims at defending in every 
respect the interests of producers and is able to concern itself with 
the preservation of the eggs and the selling and keeping of the 
poultry of its members as well as with the establishment of 
especial stations for the promotion of scientific and profitable 
poultry-keeping. 

The preservation of eggs was not at first among the objects 
of the society but it soon found it necessary to give attention to 
this process because the private egg-exporters who preserved eggs 
had otherwise an advantage over it in the season in which eggs 
are preserved. This was detrimental to the prestige of the 
society who further could not compell its members exactly to 
fulfil their duty in the matter of deliveries. Therefore as soon 
as the society had acquired the necessary capital and had also as 
the result of recurrent experiments, acquired sufficient experience 
it began to preserve eggs on a large scale and obtained thus a 
source of much eventual profit. We will speak later of its 
poultry keeping activity which has been of capital importance to 
it. Such enterprise was not undertaken until after several years. 

This society is composed of circles IKredse) constituted by 
at least ten members and called egg-circles (Aegkredse) or egg- 
collection-circles (Aegsamlingskredse). Only the circles can 
become members of the society. Their task is to collect the eggs 
and send them to the society’s centres for despatch. 

In order to be able to guarantee the absolute freshness of the 
eggs the society has organized a minute inspection both of circles 
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and individuals with the object of thus ensuring the scrupulous 
fulfilment of the rules for collection and delivery. 

Enrolment as member of a circle is binding for a year. A 
circle must when enrolling send a copy of its by-laws and a list 
of its members, with their order numbers, names and addresses. 
Intimation of each new enrolment should at once be sent to the 
society. The management of each circle must see that its by¬ 
laws do not violate the society’s provisions. 

The members engage to deliver to the circle all the eggs 
their hens produce—except eggs for hatching those found acci¬ 
dently and those needed for their own consumption—in the manner 
and within the interval of time determined by the circle. The 
obligation thus to deliver eggs lasts for a year and is renewed 
annuallly. Eggs more than seven days old must not be delivered. 
Whoever disobeys this rule or deliver rotten eggs is liable to a fine 
of five crowns. In case of a second offence within the same solar 
year the fine is raised to ten crowns. Each egg must be clean 
when delivered and to facilitate the necessary inspection must be 
legibly inscribed with the circle’s stamp and the member’s order 
number. In order moreover to ensure the uniform stamping of 
eggs the circles must procure from dealers designated by the 
society the stamps and the ink which they remit to their members. 

The stamps allow the origin of eggs found to be bad or in a 
bad condition to be established at once in the society’s despatching 
offices in which they are examined ; the sender of these eggs to be 
apprised immediately of their state and the merited fine to be 
eventually imposed on him. 

This system of rigorous fining has certainly not facilated the 
society’s activities for it has aroused the hostility of many mem¬ 
bers. But it is an extraordinary effective method of obliging the 
members scrupulously to discharge their duties as such perhaps 
the only effective method possible to an organization in which each 
member feels his responsibility to the others less than in such 
other local co-operative societies as the co-operative dairies. 

In the by-laws of the circles it is further prescribed that the 
eggs must be collected regularly once a day and twice a day in the 
warm season that only artificial eggs may be used to induce 
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laying and that the hens may not have access to the laying place 
during the night. 

Further members may deliver to the circles only eggs 
produced by their hens. Producers and collecting circles must 
alike protect the eggs against the action of the sun rain and cold. 

Various rules have further been established which apply both 
to members and to circles and aim at causing the eggs to reach 
the consumer in the shortest possible time and the best possible 
conditions. The circles are obliged to deliver to the society all 
the eggs they receive from their members within the week in 
which they receive them. In exceptional cases, however, the 
management can make especial and temporary rules in this 
matter. The society reserves the right to refuse eggs which are 
dirty or indistinctly stamped or to accept them at lower prices. 

In case a circle do not deliver all the eggs it has received from 
its members or do not remit them in time it loses its right to its 
share of the profits of the society and the reserve fund for the 
current year and it may be expelled by the management of the 
society. 

The authorities of the society comprise the management, the 
representatives and the general meeting. The management 
formed by a manager and four members is chosen by the general 
meeting the former for four and the other for two years. 

The manager is also an administrator and with another 
member of the management forms the administration committee 
which fixes price and constitutes the farm. 

. The signature of two of the members is necessary to bind the 
society. 

The management is concerned with the administrative organi¬ 
zation it nominates the technical manager and the other employees 
whose salaries are fixed by the representatives. 

The manager directs on his own responsibility all the society’s 
establishments and represents the society’s judgment. He thus 
acts as technical manager. This arrangement was intended to 
give preponderence to the technical element in the society’s 
management, a matter of much importance since an enterprise of 
an almqst purely commercial character is in question. The 
manager receives 5500 crowns a year plus one half per cent, of the 



turnover of the preceding financial year. The other members of 
the management have no fixed salaries but receive payment by 
the day and compesation if they have to travel.. 

The representatives number one for each province elected for 
a year by members of the circles in his province. The duty of 
representatives is to see that the by-laws and' the decisions of the 
general meeting are observed. All important business arising 
out of the ordinary administration should be submitted to the 
preliminary examination of the representatives who will decide 
the matter if it be not urgent. 

The general meeting comprises the management the repre¬ 
sentative and a delegate of each circle. The management and 
the representatives have no votes unless they are also delegates. 
The ordinary general meeting takes place once a year an 
extraordinary meeting is convoked following on a decision of the 
management or the representatives or in response to a,request 
from one tenth of the circles. 

The general meeting chooses two revising accountants who 
inspect the books once a month. 

The capital of the financial year is united as regards its 
greater part a reserve fund being constituted. Half the net profits 
of the preceding year are distributed to the Circles in October in 
proportion to the value of the eggs they have provided, the rest 
is paid into the reserve fund with which the circles are then 
credited a special account proportionate to the value of the eggs 
delivered being opened with each of them. The provision that 
profits be paid only in October while the financial year ends in 
December, is intended to ensure to the society abundant resources 
in the season favourable to the preservation of eggs. The reserve 
fund is a guarantee of the engagements of the circles and the 
members have however unlimited liability arising out of the 
society’s engagements but have a liability limited to their share 
of the reserve fund which can not be distributed after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the society unless the management decide that its whole 
sum can be usefully employed. In case of a distribution of the 
reserve fund among the circles a beginning is always made with 
the most remote years. Interest is paid at the rate of four per 
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cent, to the circles on their shares in the reserve fund at the same 
time as profits are paid to them. 

The share of a circle or a member in the reserve fund cannot 
be the object of an action at law on the part of the creditors of the 
circle or the member. 

Having seen what is the organization of the society we will 
proceed to examine its working. 

In the circle and in the despatching office alike much 
importance is given to the promptest possible despatch of eggs. 
Most circles are served by employees provided with vehicles with 
which they fetch the eggs from the producers once a week and 
even oftener in summer. In this way their punctual delivery is 
best guaranteed. When this method of collection is too costly 
the producers are obliged themselves to bring their eggs to the 
place of delivery. It often happens that small producers are then 
driven to keep them too long before delivering them. Generally 
the cost of collecting the eggs is two or three ore (i) a kilogramme 

The eggs are paid for in cash at the time of delivery and 
according to the current price fixed by the central office. The 
price is the same for the whole country. This uniformity is 
possible because the local markets are unimportant. Payment is 
always made by weight and thus not only is the production of 
larger eggs encouraged but producers are influenced to keep the 
smaller for their own consumption. The quantities delivered 
and their value are netered on the personal books of individual 
members. These accounts are closed at the end of the year to 
allow of the distribution of profits. 

The employees charged to collect the eggs pack them in 
special boxes provided with card-board frames which give a place 
to each egg. Thus packed the eggs are sent to the society’s 
despatching offices which pay for their transport by railway. 
The railways treat them as very perishable merchandize, a 
privilege which the society succeeded in obtaining soon after its 
foundation and which is most important. The circles for collect¬ 
ing eggs take no part in examining them or in finally packing 
them for export operations which entail much work, and for the 
purpose of which a numerous and expert staff almost entirely of 
(i) One ore is about eighth of a penny at par. 
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women is being formed in the society’s despatching offices. The 
eggs are sorted according to size not only to satisfy the needs of 
the British market but also to render their transport safer for it 
is well known that eggs of different sizes packed together break 
easily. Before being definitely packed the eggs are tested by 
being held up to the light. Those which are stained black or 
dirty are placed on one side and assigned to local consumption. 
After this selection they are packed in long flat boxes which 
contain seventy two snese* of eggs and are made with a double 
dividing partition so that they can be sawn and divided into two. 
The eggs are arranged in layers separated from each other by saw¬ 
dust or wood shavings. All the eggs in each layer bear the 
society’s mark, a measure necessary because the inspection 
stamps have been counterfeited by dishonest competitors and 
imitated by other societies. Even the mark has been the subject 
of a forgery, and the society has been obliged to undertake a whole 
series of actions at law both in Denmark and in Great Britain in 
order to win respect for it. 

In spring and summer a large number of eggs are preserved. 
The society derives large profits from this undertaking as from 
others of the same kind. Preserving has moreover an extra¬ 
ordinary importance to the financial side of egg production not 
only directly but also indirectly in that it relieves *he market and 
raises prices in seasons of the year in which there would otherwise 
be a veritable plethora of eggs. 

The despatching offices take no part in the marketing of the 
eggs. All the commercial side of the enterprise is entrusted to 
the central office. The eggs are sent directly from the packing 
house to the purchaser the central office being notified of their 
despatch and being responsible for all subsequent business with 
customers. 

Similarly despatching offices are not expected to keep 
accounts with circles but merely to inform the central office of the 
quantity of eggs they have received. 

All money is received and all payments made as the by-laws 
rule and by the medium of a bank chosen by the representatives. 

”* 1 . Snese corresponds to twenty eggs. 
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Payments for the eggs received should be made to the circles with 
as little delay as possible. 

Besides the packing houses there are in many places esta¬ 
blishments for keeping poultry but the sale and fattening of the 
birds have not yet become important for poultry-keeping in 
Denmark aims almost exclusively at producing eggs. The busi¬ 
ness done by these establishments in selling feathers has not 
brought in a higher sum than 28000 crowns a year. There are at 
present ten packing-houses for eggs of which six are provided 
with apparatus for egg preserving. 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


Mr. Wood s Inaugural Address at the Swansea Co-operative Congress 
held at Swansea in May last. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am deeply grateful for the honour conferred upon me by the United 
Board and the Reception Committee in extending to me the invitation to 
occupy the presidential chair at this Congress. I can assure you that I 
felt very diffident in accepting such a responsible position. I am fully 
conscious of my many shortcomings. The dignity pertaining to a high social 
position is not mine, neither can I lay claim to any great degree of education 
and culture, nor to that ability which has generally been associated with the 
presidency in the past. The only reasons which justify to me the acceptance 
of such a position are my intense love for the co-operative movement and 
my readiness to serve it to the utmost of my ability in any capacity for 
which my colleagues deem me qualified. I sincerely crave your sympathetic 
assistance in executing my presidential duties, felicitous to the occasion, 
and worthy of the inherited traditions of our Congress. 

We had hoped that ere this Congress met the great war in which we 
are engaged would have been brought to a successful issue, and that we 
could have rejoiced together at the incoming of peace and concord among 
nations. In this we are disappointed:: The end is not yet, but we sincerely 
hope it is drawing nigh. We agonise for the termination of this horrible 
slaughter. Our hearts bleed for those who suffer on the battlefield and 
at home. The sacrifice of men and money has been great, and we hope 
and pray it will not be in vain, but that the right of small nations to live 
will be vindicated, so that another war between civilised nations will be 
made absolutely impossible. Co-operators should exert whatever powers 
they possess nationally to ensure a permanent settlement, based upon the 
principles of justice, equity, and brotherhood. International peace based 
upon these principles, together with a court of arbitration, should be the aim 
of all civilised nations. War, with all its horrors, should be an unthinkable 
crime. The good of the human race is towards the realisation of that peace 
of which the angels sang over the fields of Bethlehem twenty centuries ago. 
We have hitherto made but slow progress towards its attainment, but the 
more we drink of the spirit of the Prince of Peace, the birth of whom the 
angels came to herald, the better shall we be able to realise the peaceful 
solution of our national and international problems. 

It was thought at one time that it would be better not to hold the 
Congress this year, in consequence of the great expense to societies in 
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sending delegates. If, however, there was a time in which it was necessary 
for the co-operative movement to take its bearings, it is doubly more so 
to-day. We are on the threshold of a new era. A greater responsibility 
rests upon this Congress than possibly upon any that has preceded it. We 
arc brought face to face with problems which will test our collective wisdom, 
tact, and principles to the utmost. In connection with the report of the 
Central Board and of the Survey Committee, together with resolutions sent 
in, momentous questions will have to be discussed in relation to the methods 
of defending our movement against the unjust attacks of our opponents. 
It will also be our task to discuss the placing of the movement in a more 
advantageous position, so that it can assert its rights and further its prin¬ 
ciples with greater success and ease in the years to come. 

We regret that it has not been possible to compile the statistics in time 
to present them to this Congress, the reason for that, as stated in the 
Central Board’s report, is chiefly the shortage of the dermal staff at the 
societies and Central office. We are, therefore, unable to review our 
position, as we usually do, and ascertain what progress we have made 
dnriug the last year. 

I am given to understand, however, that, according to the returns to 
hand, considerable progress has been made all along the line, notwithstand¬ 
ing the high prices and the shortage of commodities, and the further 
depletion of the ranks of our employees. 

An Interesting Comparison. 

It may not, however, be uninteresting to note the position as revealed 
by the figures for rqps, and compare it with that shown by the statistics 
presented to the congress when it last visited our section at Newport in 1908. 

Our membership stood at the end of 1907 at 2,434,085 ; in 1915, at 
3»3*°>524, showing an increase of 876,430 ; and if the same ratio of increase 
took place during iot6 as that of 1915, the number at present should stand 
well over the 3 1 / 2 million. 

In share capital the increase during the eight years has been ^15,147,546, 
^32,055,229 being the amount in 1007, and ,£47,202,875 in 1915* The 
increase in trade during the same period has been enormous, realising the 
total of ^,*59,316,406, and stands over ,£165,000,000 ; while the surplus 
disposable increased from 12,000,000 in 1007 to £ 17 , 000,000 in 1015. 

The general progress set forth bv T these figures is such that we can be 
justly proud of. The development of this movement from twenty-eight 
poor weavers, with their £28 of capital to 3,500,000 members, with shares 
of about ^50,000,000, is, indeed, a marvellous achievement for the working¬ 
men and women of this countrv. Its numerical strength, its sound eco¬ 
nomic position, and its lofty ideals, must be an asset of considerable value 
to the nation. And yet the successive governments have not thrown that 
appreciation of the movement which its position and service deserve. 

8 



In consequence of the present strain upon our national resources, 
it is to be hoped that the people will realise the great asset the co-operative 
movement has been during this crisis, and what further possibilities it: 
promises to those who will more fully utilise its organisations. 

i ' 

♦ 

Some Evas. 

While we feel justly proud of the progress of our movement, are we 
quite satisfied that our success is all that cottid be desired ? Are we making 
a consistent effort to carry on our whole activities with due regard to the 
principles and regulations laid down by the early co-operators? One of 
the business principles adopted and consistently practised by the pioneers, 
to the mutual advantage* of the society and members, was "That market 
prices should be charged, and no credit given nor asked/* We all know 
that we have wandered far from the path of rectitude in this matter. In 
IQ07 the debts owing by members of distributive societies amounted to 
£Q 77 »Q 53 > :m ^ 1111 *9*4, ,£1,310,128, or an average debt per member of 
about c). This evil has been steadily increasing for many years, Some 
sections are much deeper in this sin than others. Take, for instance, the 
percentage of debts to sales and the percentage to share capital in each 
section : — 



To Sales. 

To Share Capital. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Irish 


14.04 

Midland 

• • • / / 

1.64 

North-Western 

1.01 

1.88 

Northern 

. . 2.08 

4-73 

Scottish 

2.42 

10.62 

Southern 

T.2T 

2.q8 

South-Western 

•94 

1.06 

Western 

... 1.87 

6.25 


T think it is full time to purge die movement of this most un-co-operative 
method of trading. This is a great source of weakness to the individual 
society, and has a most pernicious influence upon "the characters of the 
members who practise it. 

Another evil which exists in Our midst is the- competition prevailing 
between neighbouring societies, that selfish "commercial rivalry”, bom of 
the spirit of "who shall be greatest.” There seems to be* a lamentable lack 
of that co-operative spirit, that spirit of brotherliness, of working together 
for one common end. Much time, money, and temper have been lost over . 
these overlapping cases. The payment of uniform dividends in giv&i, 
areas Would do much to counteract this competitive spirit. 1 , , 

In the matter of high dividends, I would ^riously Suggest that at the 
present crisis, with the abnormally high prices of the necessaries of life/att'p 
effort should be made to $0 regulate our trade that only a'^ery small margin 
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over the actual cost, pins expenses, should be aimed at. This may test the 
loyalty of the members, but, personally, 1 have no fear that any who are 
co-operators from the conviction will desert us. They would too highly 
appreciate the effort to keep down prices to do so. It would act beneficially 
upon societies in many wavs, and would at present prove a boon to the 
poorer members of the community. 

Increased Production. 

We are very glad also to recognise the great increase in production. 
In iqg; the total figures stood at £10,0(31,418, with 36,03.S employees and 
jC 4 > 350>933 capital employed. Our position in 1015 stood at £40,453,787 of 
trade, an increase of £0,702,300 ; number of employees, 38,304, increase of 
1 1,35b ; while the capital employed increased by over £2,000,000, and stands 
at £6, 358,08c). Such substantial increase in production is the source of 
great satisfaction to us all. This side of the movement will again develop, 
wc hope, at a greater ratio than it has in the past. That must be so, 
otherwise the eo-opernlive movement will not be in that independent 
position which is so essential to its future well-being. We do not desire 
to be alwavs at the 111c. rev of private manulaclurcrs, enterprising monopolists, 
and profiteers. If we desire to realise our ambition we must obtain access, 
in an increasing degree, to the sources ol raw materials. We understand 
that the Co-operative Wholes de Societies mv already developing satisfactorily 
in this direction, and arc opening up in the various countries of the world. 
We ‘‘jucerclv wish then? eve:3' possible suco'-s in all thn> enterprises. We 
must remember, .howi ver, that the measuiv of success possible to them will 
be the measure of the financial support afforded them, and the loyally of 
societies to co-operative productions. What if societies called in the 
£1,250,000 of outstanding debts and placed them at the disposal of the 
Wholesales to snr*'*d up production? It would lx* infinitely better for all 
if something of tills kind could be done. It is mo< dishonourable to urge 
upon the productive societies to extend l!mir operations wlule our trade 
and canital flow into other channels. This inconsistency in some cases is 
deplorable, and shows a lamentable lack of co-operative convictions. 

There is one ohase of co-operative production which I feel I must refer 
to> notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Gregory ‘■aid due emphasis upon it 
at Lancaster, and that is the unnecessary amount of competition and 
overlapping which exists at present between the various productive societies. 
Mr. Lander spoke encouraging words upon the. matter at Preston, and we 
lyere led to hope some understanding would have been arrived at. There 
being, however, no clear vision upon the subject, it was allowed to fall 
through. In view of our present circumstances and the great need of 
closing bur ranks, shall we not attempt to bring about some better arrange- 
Umit than at present exists. I think that in the collective wisdom of the 
P^pttiiiva Union it is quite possible to bring into existence some system 
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mare consistent with co-operative principles, and with that due regard for 
the convictions of the two schools of thought chiefly implicated. 

We have grown numerically strong, touching the lives of about fifteen 
millions of the population of Great Britain. Arc the elevating influences 
of our principles upon the life of the nation commensurate with our numerical 
strength? I have already referred to certain “weaknesses” and “blemishes,” 
which suggest to us that the co-operative faith may be weakening, and that 
our grasp of co-operative principles may be slackening, and that the 
co-operative spirit—that spirit of brotherhood—does not permeate our 
movement as of yore. 


A Great Danger. 

One great danger which besets a movement like ours is that having to 
pay so much constant attention to the economic side of life we gradually 
lose sight of the importance of its ethical side. The high ideals seem to 
recede into the dim distance, and we become satisfied with the material 
benefits which gratify the selfish propensities of our natures. It is well, 
therefore, that we should occasionally, even in our Congresses, glance at 
the basic principles and ideals of our movement. It certainly would not 
be inexpedient to do so at these times. We are facing new conditions of 
life. “Old things have passed away, behold all things have become new.” 
It will be impossible for us to secure true permanent and effectual progress 
in the new condition of things, or at any tune, unless we clearly comprehend 
our ideals. We must have a clear vision of our goal. The early co-operators 
had firmly grasped their ideals, and they also had a clear conception of the 
principles and methods by which they hoped to attain them. The pioneers 
have clearly set them forth, thus — 

“The objects of this society are to arrange for the pecuniary benefit and 
improvement of the social and domestic condition of its members, by 
raising a sufficient amount of capital in shares of £1 each, to bring into 
operation the following plans and arrangements— 

"(i) The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions, clothing, 
etc. 

“(a) The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of bouses in 
# which those members desiring to assist each other in improving 
their domestic and social conditions may reside. 

“(3) To commence the manufacture of such articles as the society 
may determine upon, for the employment of such members as 
may be without employment, or who rpay be suffering iq 
consequence of repeated reductions in their wages. 

“(4) As a further benefit and security to the members of this society, 
the society shall purchase or rent an estate «r estate* of load# 
which shall be cultivated by the members who may be out of 
employment, or whose labour may be badly rmuuqrated- * 
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“(5) That as soon as practicable, this society shall proceed to arrange 
the powers of production, distribution, education, and govern¬ 
ment ; or in other words, to establish a self-supporting home 
colony of united interests, or assist other societies in establish¬ 
ing such colonies. 

“(6) That for the promotion of sobriety, a temperance hotel be 
opened in one of the society’s houses as soon as convenient. 0 

This is the comprehensive programme of the twenty-eight pioneers of 
Rochdale—those men who had drunk so deeply of the spirit and teaching 
of Robert Owen. They, like Robert Owen, had seen the goal, had grasped 
the ideal, but differed somewhat in the method of attaining it. Communism 
upon a large scale loomed largely in Robert Owen’s vision, and for the 
financing of which he looked to the State and large capitalists. The 
pioneers, upon the other hand, had a vision in which the attainment of that 
community, the self-governing colony, which was to do so much for the 
“formation of character,’ would develop from a small beginning in shop¬ 
keeping. It is vsaid that this method seemed pitiful in the eyes of Robert 
Owen. It could never supply funds to carry on large designs such as he 
had, “and it is a singular fact,” said the late Mr. Holvoake, “that co-opera¬ 
tive shopkeeping, which was destined to carry forward the idea of 
co-operation, should have to make its way unaided and unapplauded by the 
founder of co-operation.” 

At a later period in the history of the co-operative movement, when 
it became expedient that a “Union” of co-operative societies should be 
established, the principles and ideals of the union were set forth by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes in the Congress held in London in 1869. They are as 
follows: — 

“This Union is formed to promote the practice of truthfulness, justice, 
and economy in production and exchange¬ 
'll) By the abolition of all false dealings, either (a) direct, by 
representing anv article produced or sold to be other than what 
it is known to the producer or vendor to be ; or (b) indirect, by 
concealing from the purchaser any fact known to the vendor, 
material to be known by the purchaser, to enable him to judge 
of the value of the article purchased. 

“(z) By conciliating the conflicting interests of the capitalists, the 
worker, and the purchaser, through the equitable division 
amongst them of the fund commonly known as profit. 

“(3) By preventing waste hf labour now caused by unregulated 
competition.” 

These ate the principles and ideals of the pioneers and early 
co-operators, upon which this great movement has been founded, and has 
made such marvellous developments. If we would be worthy of the 
pioneers we must keep our eyes fixed upon their high ideals. The ultimate 



goal of the co-operative movement is not the making and saving of money 
but the development of human character- .This is pre-eminently the work 
of the Co-operative Union. It has the character and conscience of the 
movement in its keeping. That there is a strong desire in the Union to be 
of greater service ami inspiration to the whole movement is evident from 
the supreme effort that is being made by the Survey Committee to bring 
the Union in its organisation and methods to a more'efficient state. 

fiPUCYTIONlt, AOVWNCE. 

It is gratifying to see by the report respecting education that a bold 
attempt is being made to place this branch of our activities upon a broader 
and moic up-to-date basis It is vuy piobable that criticisms may be made 
of some portions of the scheme, but let ns hope they will be both sympathetic 
and constructive, Tktie is no gainsaying the fact tint reform in our 
educational s\*tun :s long overdue The Central Kdu cation Committee has 
done good woik in tile past under very difficult circumstances. The 
complete indiflu cnee of a large number of oiti societies to any form of 
education, and the niggardly support given to efforts prevailing in others, 
have left us with a large numbership who have absolutely no co-operative 
convictions Tik only link which binds them to the society is tin* wreak 
and unreliable one of “dm'/' It will be impossible ior this great social 
reform movement, in which there au enormous possibilities, to go forward 
and discharge its responsibilities to humanity with a membership to rely 
upon who aie ignorant of it* most elementary principles. An intelligent 
and educated member-din) is an asset of considerable value to any society, 
and no sacrifice should be eonsidtfvd too great to secure it. 

The decision of tin last Congie-s authorising the formation of Hours 
and Wages Boards has been carrkd out by the Central Board, and the new 
boards have commenced their duties in nearly all the sections. I am 
confident that these boards can be a source of great strength to the movement 
if sympathetically and prdiciously yvorked. They can be utilised in 
bringing about a closer relation -.hip between societies in the various districts, 
and more uniformity, not only as to hours and wages, but also as to the 
general working of the societies. If these things are kept in view, and a 
healthy co-operative spirit cultivated, many of the anomalies which at 
present exist would be removed 

We are also hopeful th it the work of the new boards in their relation 
to hours and wages will be such that a perfect agreement with the various 
trade unions will be arrived at, so tftat the possibility of any friction 
causing: a cessation of work will be remote. 

New Work. 

Yon will be called upon in the courts of oor meetings here to discuss 
flic question of "Excess Profits’’ and Income' Tax, and yoit will be asked 
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to pass certain resolutions with respect to them. I sincerely hope that this 
Congress will speak with no uncertain vpice upon these matters. 

In charging “excess profits” upon the savings of co-operators the 
British House of Commons perpetrated an act of grave injustice upon a 
body of the most loyal and patriotic of its citizens. The anomalies created 
by this unjust tax are such that redress must be obtained. The righteous¬ 
ness of our cause is beyond question, for where there is no “profit” there 
can be 110 “excess profit.” We want neither State aid nor State* favours, 
but we do desire and demand* State justice, and we will not rest until we 
secure it. The Government must be brought to realise the fact that at a 
time whcifthe people were willingh giving of their sons to war, 3 G millions 
of the cream of the working-dieses were unjustly laved at the instigation 
of profiteers, who themselves would suck the very vitals of the nation for 
their own aggrandisement. 

With respect to the question of Income Tax, the propaganda already 
commenced should continue until the true position of the co-operative 
movement is thoroughly understood. It must be made perfectly clear that 
we cannot tok rate an embargo upon our trade in the interest of competitive 
traders and profiteers. 

The present condition of tlmms within and without the movement 
clearly indicate that the Co-operative T’nion is upon its trial The decisions 
of this Congress upon the momentous questions submitted to it should be 
consistent with its professed principles ; and the societies should accept the 
decisions, to loyally carry them out. The Co-opcritivc I 7 m*on must be 
kept intact and an effort made to Inspire greater loyalty to the findings of 
its highest authority, as expressed bv Congress. 

Co-orKKATi \ e Principles Ksskxti to Hviu\n Progress, 

Notwithstanding, all the social and commercial evils which surround 
us, the principles upon which our movement is founded must succeed until 
the whole ramifications of our national and international life will be 
permeated. A better time is to con it 1 , when the “-.word shall be turned into 
plough-shares and spears into pruning-hooks.” “When the woli shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall tic* down with the kid ; and the 
calf and young lion and the falling together ; and a young child shall lead 
them.” There- wall then be a new heaven and a “new earth where 
righteousness shall dwell.” When that time comes we shall realise to 
what a large extent the co-operative movement wall have helped to bring it 
about. Let us therefore go forward, and practise more fully the principles 
of “ti uthfulness, justice, economy, and brotherly love.” 

“Let us then be up and doing, 

J With a heart for any fate ; 

,V ^ Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labour and to wait.” 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. Banking and Thrift in India. 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, i.c.s., read an interesting paper before the Indian 
Section of the Royal Society of Arts on May 17 on “The Development of 
Banking and Thrift in India.” Lord Carmichael, who has just returned 
to this country from Bengal, presided. 

Mr. Chatterjee began his paper by declaring that the greatest problem 
which the war had made prominent in India was the economic or material' 
development of the country. They all hoped, he said, that if ever India 
was called on to defend herself from external aggression her own effort 
would be more commensurate with her history, the immensity of her 
population, and the vastness of her potential wealth than it had been in the 
present war. It was necessary in order to prepare for such an emergency 
that Indian resources should be organised. Apart from the problem of 
defence that was also made necessary by the poverty of the people. Capital 
was needed in all departments of economic development. Communications, 
transport,- irrigation, and forests Would all demand large expenditure, and 
private enterprise and agriculture would also require much capital. He 
amid not forsee a time when Indian co-operative agriculturists would be 
self-contained in respect to capital. They might amass a total equal to the 
amount they use now, but the amount that could profitably be untilised 
was much beyond the sum available. 

“If,” Mr. Chatterjee continued, “the number of agriculturist families 
in India be reckoned as 40,000,000, the capital to finance them would 
amount to ^1,200,000,00. It was not possible to conjecture the amount 
needed for industrial and commercial development or communal activities. 
Until recently there had been a comfortable feeling that India could always 
borrow from richer and better developed countries. The war had dispelled 
that illusion, and it was now abundantly clear that for a considerable time 
after it had ended there would only be a small surplus of oversea capital 
available for India. Little would be borrowable in London except at a 
prohibitive price. India must therefore begin to rely on herself. 

Where was the money to come from ? Mr. Chatterjee asked. He ,was 
sceptical regarding the much-talked-of hoards of hidden wealth in India. “I 
do not wish to imply,” he said, “that the average peasant in India does not 
possess a few rupees tucked away in the roof of his hut; and if each person 
can be assumed to possess in the average five rupees in cash, we get the 
respectable sum of ^100,000,000.” * 
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In the course of an interesting survey of the various types of banks in 
the country, Mr. Chatterjee referred to the operations of the moneylenders. 

Within limits, both the bigger and the smaller moneylenders invite and 
receive deposits from persons reposing confidence in them. Of course, no 
figures are available. Internal commerce is to this day very largely 
financed by the Seths, and the landed aristocracy usually resort to them 
when in need of loans. The village moneylender is still the financier of 
agriculture, and, in spite of the obloquy that is usually heaped upon him, 
continues to perform an exceedingly useful and important function in the 
State. Much as I dislike some of his methods, I-should be sorry to sec him 
improved out of existence at once. Perhaps my experience of the difficulties 
in the realisation, through the firocesses of our civil courts, of money owed 
by contumacious members of credit societies has inspired me with some 
sympathy for the moneylender’s point of view, in my view, the existing 
evils of usury in India will disappear with the spread of primary education 
among the masses and with the expansion of the co-operative movement, 
which 1 trust will absorb the moneylenders among its depositors. Mean¬ 
while legislation is required for the registration of moneylenders, compelling 
them'at the same time to maintain correct accounts. 

So far, practically all the different types of well-managed banks in India 
had restricted themselves to the financing of trade and commerce. European 
industrialists in centres like Calcutta had the advantages of the so-called 
agency firms, which undertook the finance as well as the superior business 
management of industrial ventures, and to a certain extent performed the 
functions of finance corporations or industrial banks. 

Facilities of this kind are not yet available in the interior of the country 
(said Mr. Chatterjee), though a piomising beginning has recently been made 
at Gwalior under the auspices of a well-known London finance house. The 
regular banks, whether managed by Englishmen or by Indians, cannot, in 
view of the proportion of capital to deposits held by them, lend to industries 
with any degree of safety. But even in England there is now serious 
questioning as to the adequacy of banking facilities for purelv industrial 
purposes. In indigenous India, where wealth and entrepreneur capacity do 
not always go together, it has been contended that a different system, more 
perhaps on the models of Russia and Japan, should be adopted, and an 
industrial bank or banks should be organised, with State aid or guarantee. 
The subject is too complex to be dealt with in all its bearings in the course 
of this paper ; but it is difficult to see how the industrial development of the 
country, which is now so earnestly sought after by the Government as well 
as by the people, can be furthered without some modification of the accepted 
financial functions of the State. The Government of Lidia have displayed, 
in the manifold risks that they have undertaken during the war, several 
instances of the two supreme qualities of confidence and imagination. They 
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will be called on in the interests of the country and the Empire to use these 
faculties even more after the war. 

Another institution urgently needed in India was the land mortgage 
bank. 

The obstacles are not so formidable as in that of industrial banks. 
Longterm bonds on the security of the mortgaged estates will probably 
prove an attractive form of investment, provided that certain technical 
difficulties are removed by legislation ; the impulse has to come from the 
vState, and it is to be hoped that the Government of India, which is now fully 
alive to the importance of agricultural improvements, will adopt early 
measures in this direction. 

Dealing with the much-debated question of a State bank, Mr. Chatterjee 
said the co-operative movement was developing fast, and would soon need 
an apex bank for the whole of India which would run smoothly only as a 
department of a State bank. If the Government committed themselves to 
the development of the resources of the country through State-aided 
industrial banks, a central State bank would be needed. Legislation was 
urgently needed to safeguard the entire movement of banking and thrift in 
India from unnecessary and unwholesome set-backs like that of 1913. It 
would be unsafe to leave the matter as one of the numerous after-the-war 
problems, because at the end of the war there might be a renewed impetus 
for speculative, ill-managed or dishonest enterprise. It was essential at the 
present critical moment that national thrift and sound banking should be 
encouraged by every possible means, and one of the means was to exterminate 
all doubtful pretenders to the name and prestige of a bank. 

• — Tndiaman. 


2. Co-operative Societies and Taxation. 

Trades associations in India have for long contended to the financial 
authorities that co-operative stores enjoy an unfair advantage over ordinary 
concerns by their immunity from the operation of income-tax. Hitherto, 
little or no notice has been taken of the complaint, but a movement 
inaugurated recently in this country will serve to arouse fresh interest in the 
question in Bombay and Calcutta. It is stated that a Bill is to be introduced 
in the House of Commons at the instance of a well-known trade protection 
society, with a view to equalise the imposition of the tax, and the sequel 
will be awaited with some interest. 

3. Indian Trusts (Amendment) Bill. ^ 

At the meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council held in March lest, 
the Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy in moving for leave to introduce 
the bill to amend the Indian Trusts Act spoke as follows 

“Sir, I rise to ask leave to introduce the Bill to amend the Indian Trusts 
Act, 1 83 a. I desire to take this opportunity of expressing to the Govern- 
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ment of India the grateful thanks of not only my Co-Directors of the 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank and myself, but of all those in any way 
interested in the Co-operative movement in India. The acceptance of this 
amendment, even in its strictly limited form, will give a great impetus to 
co-operation. 

“The Bombay Central Co-operative Bank came into existence in 191 x. 
The immediate need for such a Bank arose through the increase in the 
number of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay Presidency, with the result 
that the question of finding capital sufficient to meet their demands and 
commensurate with the credit offered by them began to assume serious 
importance. It became apparent that without the existence of a strong 
financial organisation which would confine its operations exclusively to 
advancing loans to Co-operative Societies, the movement would be seriously 
handicapped. Government were, therefore, approached with a scheme for 
a Central Co-operative Bank, and it was demonstrated that it could be 
worked successfully if Government were prepared to concede certain 
facilities. For once, negotiations of this nature with Government terminated 
to the satisfaction of the negotiators, and the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Societies Act became an accomplished fact. Here, Sir, I may take the 
occasion to explain that it is this fact of the Bank being registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act and not under the Indian Companies Act 
which has necessitated the introduction of this Amending Bill. Under the 
law as it exists at present, while trust moneys nav be invested in debentures 
of Railways or other Companies, the interest whereon has been guaranteed 
by the Secretary of State for India in Council, such funds cannot be invested 
in debentures with a similar guarantee issued by a society registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912. This discrepancy may be further 
explained by the fact that, at the time of the enactment of the Indian Trusts 
Act, Co-operative Societies did not exist in India. Further, in order to 
encourage the growth of the co-operative movement Government have from 
time to time conferred certain privileges on, and granted concessions to, 
registered Co-operative Societies. These concessions are partly judicial and 
partly fiscal. But ‘unlike most European Governments, the Government of 
India*, to quote from the report of the Committee on Co-operation, ‘has 
hitherto closely adhered to the principle that it should abstain from giving 
direct financial aid to the movement. From this attitude it has admitted a 
departure on three different occasions, the most important of these being 
that it has in the case of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, agreed to 
guarantee interest on debentures issued.* The terms and conditions of the 
issue of these debentures is explained at length in the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons appended to the Bill, and I will not therefore take up the time 
of the Council by an elaboration of them. I will only briefly explain the 
nature of the security that the Bank*s debentures offer. The guarantee to 
the investor is the Government guarantee of 4 per cent, interest until the 
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debentures are redeemed. The investor is secured not only of his interest 
until redemption, but of the redemption of the debentures themselves by 
the maintenance of a Sinking Fund under the control of the Government for 
that redemption. The assets of the Bank, including the share capital, 
deposits, and reserve and other funds arc again all pledged for the 
redemption of the debentures. The present position is that the assets are 
worth rupees twenty lakhs and over, while the debentures issued and 
subscribed amount to Rs. 6,80,000 only. But the assets of the Bank are 
only a complimentary guarantee for the return of the principal, and these 
must of necessity grow both in extent and security every year through the 
operation of the Sinking Fund clause in the Bank’s Agreement with the 
Government. That the Government can and do exercise over the Bank a 
greater measure of control than over the Railway and other Companies is 
obvious to all connected with the co-operative movement. Government not 
only prescribe to whom loans shall be made and to what extent, but even 
possess the power of laying down where the surplus moneys of the Bank 
shall be deposited. Moreover a special auditor has been retained under the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies to audit the accounts of this and other 
central societies at their own expense. 

“It was presumed at the time the debentures of the Bank were first 
issued, that as the interest on them had been guaranteed by the Secretary 
of State, these debentures would rank as securities sanctioned under S. 20 (c) 
of the Indian Trusts Act for the investment of trust money. Through the 
influence of the promoters of the Bank, practically the whole of the first 
two issues of debentures of the value of Rs. 6,30,000 were underwritten 
before the bank was floated. But investment in a 4 per cent, non-trustee 
security is hardly attractive, and in spite of their best efforts, the Directors 
of the Bank have found it impossible to make the debentures a marketable 
security. My friend, Sir Shapurji B. Broacha, the President of the Bombay 
Stock Brokers’ Association, who was till recently a Director of the Bank, 
was of opinion that he could not assist in placing the debentures on the 
market, unless they were recognized as securities authorized under section 
20 of the Indian Trusts Act. There is also no doubt that the proposed 
amendment of the Act is desirable for the purpose of extending the range 
of safe and profitable investments, in the interest of beneficiaries and those 
who act for them. Such investment has been proposed by several holders 
of trust funds, the only difficulty being the non-recognition of the debentures 
as trust securities. 

“It is admitted that if the co-operative movement is to be successful, 
the problem of rural indebtedness must receive immediate attention, and it 
is evident that for this purpose a free supply of longterm capital is essential. 
It was to enable the Bank to obtain longterm capital, and thus to be placed 
in a position to meet the demands of Co-operative Societies for longterm 
Joans for the liquidation of the old debts of their members, that the 
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Secretary of Stale agreed to guarantee interest on the debentures of the 
Bank. If the agricultural societies in Bombay are to enjoy the facility of 
obtaining longterm loans for debt redemption and agricultural improve¬ 
ments, it is necessary that the guarantee which the Secretary of State has 
been pleased to grant should be recognized as a real and effective guarantee 
by the passing into law of the proposed amendment of the Indian Trusts 
Act. 

11 With these few remarks, I beg, Sir, to move that leave be granted to 
introduce the Bill to amend the Indian Trusts Act, 1SS2 (II of 1882)." 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

4 . Co-operative Education. 

As the necessity of enlarging the sphere of the Co-operative Societies 
becomes more and more prominent, the question of having a definite 
Co-operative education for some of our young men arises. We find that in 
England this need was felt as long ago as 1881, and in 1014-15 there were 
over 20,000 students learning in Co-operative Schools. In 1913 the 
Co-operative Societies in England spent Xioi.q^S, or ’807 per cent, 
of their profits 011 such education. In 1879 Professor Stuart had laid stress 
upon this kind of education at the Gloucester Congress. He said : — 

"If the mass of your members are not sufficiently instructed in economic 
science, in the facts of commerce, in the state of this and other countries, in 
the history of trade, in general knowledge, and in particular knowledge of 
what you aim at and how you seek it—I say, if the mass of your members 
are not sufficiently interested in these things, there arises a real danger to 
the Co-operative Movement ; your members become a hindrance, and your 
possessions become a peril, and your productive endeavours will continue 
% to be the failure which they too often hitherto have been." 

Professor Stuart realised the fundamentals of the movement and warned 
the Co-operators of England in lime. The Co-operative movement was a 
"democratic movement, if ever there was one". Such a movement could 
not depend, as he fully realised, "on the good sense of the few. It must 
be able to rely on the sound common sense and knowledge of the mass of 
its members". So Professor Stuart explains: — 

"First you must educate your members in your own principles, and in 
those of economic science, and in the history of endeavours like your own ; 
and in the second place you must educate them generally. Education is 
desirable for all mankind ; it is the life’s necessity for Co-operators." 

It was the Rochdale Pioneers who realised this and began to set apart 
some of their profits for educational work, and "established classes in 
literary and scientific subjects". The demand for their facilities was so 
great and it was considered to be so essentially a duty of the public that 
"public authorities took over much of the work which Co-operative Societies 
and others had been doing". Then the Co-operative Societies handed over 



that part of the educational work to the authorities, and concerned them¬ 
selves with “the duty of training men and women as units in the Co-operative 
Army, able to work intelligently, individually and in groups, for the 
realisation of the Co-operative ideals* \ 

The “Co-operative Educational Programme for the Congress year 
1915-1916*’ defines the objects of Co-operative education as “the formation 
of Co-operative character and opinions by teaching the history, theory, and 
principles of the movement, with economics, and Industrial and Constitu¬ 
tional History in so far as they have bearing on Co-operation ; and 
secondarily, though not necessarily of less import, the training of men and 
women to take part in industrial and social reforms and civic life generally**. 
It is this portion of the programme that appeals to us most. It is because we 
want to make the next generation better fitted to deal with their own 
problems that we want to train them up as good Co-operators. 

The following are some of the thmg.s on which classes are held for the 
Junior section in England under the programme indicated above : 1. Social 

and Industrial conditions of England in the eighteenth century ; 2. Isolation 
of village life ; 5. Industry in villages ; 4. Story of the French Revolution ; 
5. The coming of the factories ; 6. Co-operation in nature, etc. The 
Education Committee, however, takes care to point out that the laws so laid 
down by them are not to be taken as “laws of Modes and Persians ‘which 
alter not, neither are they changed,* but should be regarded as elastic, 
admitting of considerable modification so long as the central idea is 
maintained**. Lives of Great Men and Women has been published by the 
Central Education Committee in order “to meet the need for an additional 
book for young people**. Our Co-operators also should feel that they have a 
similar duty towards their countrymen, and they should divert a portion of 
their profits towards educational pursuits. In the present condition of our 
country, we want both general education as well as special education. If 
the Co-operators take to special education only, it will certainly be useful. 
If they can spend a little more for general education that will be better still. 
But something of this type must be done. We hbpe our Provincial 
Co-operative Conference will consider this question when it next meets. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents.] 


To 

The Editor, 

The Bengal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

I read with deep interest youi correspondent’s letter signed J. N. B. 
on “Co-operation and Hosiery Manufacture.” The whole scheme seems to 
have the stamp of practicability about it. The capital recpiired is Rs. 1,200 
divided into shares of Rs. 50 each. When reading the letter I thought o{ 
my own community, the Anglo-Indian community, and I hope that if such 
a movement is to be started Anglo-Indians will be included in the Industry. 
The Bengal Home Industries Association has included the Anglo-Indian 
section of industries in its Depot now opened at 3A, Hogg Street, Calcutta, 
and it would be a good thing if your correspondent could get a Committee 
together to work with our Committee for the manufacture of Hosiery. The 
Anglo-Indian District Committee for Home Industries is composed of 
business men, and I am sure they, with me, would welcome any such 
suggestion. One sees a good deal of suggestions made for the poorer 
classes, but they usually end in the “pen-and-ink” stage. It is to avoid 
mere discussion and to enter into the region of practical endeavour that I 
write. Your journal has always advocated active work and I shall be very 
glad to do my little to bring the suggestion to fruition. The selling of 
Cotton and Wool Hosiery must bring a certain percentage of profit especially 
when the market is such a wide one ; and it should prove a source of 
additional income to many, including the poorer classes of Anglo-Indians, 
who might tak’e to this industry if facilities w^ere offered to them. 

Yours faithfully, 

H. W. B. Moreno, 

Hony. Secretary, 
Anglo-Indian District Committee, 
Bengal Home Industries Association . 

t%> WiLUstEv Street, 

ChWVTTh. 



CIRCULARS AND NOTICES 


Circular No- 18 of 1917. 

Provincial Central IUnk. 

Some years ago, as you are aware, a scheme was drawn up for starting 
a Provincial Bank. The scheme was discussed by experts but was ultimately 
held up for reasons connected with the war. Since then, however, the 
business of financing central banks from Calcutta has greatly expanded 
on lines of its own. Approximately 25 lakhs of rupees have been invested 
in the co-operative movement from Calcutta through the Registrar. In 
fact, the Registrar has gradually become a sort of demi-official provincial 
bank. It is therefore incumbent upon us now to examine the position and 
if possible devise some regular system on which this business may in 
future be done. 

2. Two schemes for dealing with this business suggest themselves. 
The first scheme is that the central banks should club together and should 
retain the services of a financial agent in Calcutta who would devote his 
whole time to this business. A levy of one-quarter per cent, per annum 
upon the capital invested from Calcutta might be raised from the central 
banks which take this capital. O11 *25 lakh of rupees this levy would 
produce a sum of Rs. 6,250 annually which would mean an average of 
Rs. 125 per annum from each central bank. Considering the services which 
would be rendered this charge does not appear excessive. The very 
existence of such a charge would have a beneficial result in including 
central banks to seek for local deposits rather than to rely upon the 
resources of the financial agent in Calcutta. If the central banks take 
kindly to this proposal it is in some ways the simpler of the two and has a 
good deal to commend it, especially in these abnormal times. Certain 
details would of course have to be worked out. In particular the exact 
position of the financial agent in respect of the central banks, the Registrar 
and the financiers would have to be carefully defined. 

3. The second alternative is virtually the formation of a Provincial 
Bank upon very simple and inexpensive lines. If adopted it might with the 
return of normal times be easily developed into the more ambitious and 
more far-reaching scheme which had at one time almost reached the stage 
of being carried into execution. The proposal is that existing central banks 
should form themselves into a federation to be registered under the 
Co-operative Societies Act, each central bank taking shares in the Federation 
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and the amount of borrowing from the federation being limited to 
ten times the amount of share capita] paid up and also by the norma] 
credit of each central bank as determined at the annual meeting 
of the Federation. As a further precaution the Registrar, who knows the 
working of each central bank, would be empowered to veto at any time any 
further borrowings by any central bank form the Federation. Investment 
of the share capital of the Federation in war loan or some security would 
ensure the return of a dividend to the subscribing central banks provided 
that sufficient profit were made on the other transactions of the Federation 
to pay for the management. This share capital too would serve as some 
extra security for the deposits accepted by the Federation. 

4. ' As all central banks in the Federation would take joint responsibility 
the security of financiers would be greater than it is at present. In 
consideration of the additional security financiers might be induced to accept 
a lower rate of interest than they receive at present. In normal times this 
result would be almost certain. Even now the tendency of such a Federa¬ 
tion would necessarily be to reduce the interest on deposits, but, even if the 
Federation were not successful in obtaining cheaper money at present, a 
state of affairs, which the abnormal times may very easily bring about, still 
the expense of management can be met by a slight increase, say one-fourth 
per cent, per annum, in interest on the capital lent to central banks by the 
Federation. 

5. The office of the Federation would for the present be contained in 
the office of the Registrar. Expenses would be confined to the cost of the 
staff and some small contingencies. General banking business would not 
be undertaken for the present, but the acceptance of fixed deposits and the 
distribution of these as required amongst central banks would constitute the 
main business of the Federation. The other chief item of business would 
be the investment for short periods of the superfluous funds which, at 
certain seasons of the year, many, if not all, central banks find in their 
hands. 

6 . The annual general meeting of the Federation could be held 
simultaneously with the annual conference in Calcutta and the policy for 
the year could be definitely laid down at that meeting. A directorate 
might be provided for but frequent meetings would be too expensive at 
present, and it might be better to trust the working of the Federation to the 
Manager in consultation with, or rather, subject to the supervision of the 
Registrar, and subject of course to the limitations laid down by the general 
meeting. 

7. The Registrar now invites the central banks to give an early 
expression of opinion on the two schemes suggested in broad outline above. 
He will also consult the financiers and it is hoped that by the date of the 
next conference a definite decision will have been arrived at and be ready 
to be put into force, 

IO 
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8. In conclusion, the Registrar has only to say that in putting forward' 
these two schemes he is far from thinking that they are the only possible 
solution of the problem. Some better solution may suggest itself to some 
central bank. Opinions are freely invited. Above all, the Registrar desires 
to make it clear that he has no intention of departing from the present policy 
of helping the Central Banks to obtain money in Calcutta. The banks may 
rely on the Registrar in the future, as in the past for the fullest help in this 
most important branch of business. 

Calcutta J. T. DONOVAN, 

The 30th July 19/7. Registrar. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


We have already noticed some of the contents of the first issue of the 
"Bombay Co-operaitve Quarterly ." Two other contributions by the Hon. 
Mr. G. F. Keatinge and Mr. H. R. Crosthwaite respectively require separate 
notice here. The former contributes an interesting article on “Co-operative 
Societies for the sale of cotton in the Southern Marhatta country.” Mr. 
Keatinge enumerates the following four methods by which cultivators sell 
their cotton : — 

“(i) Some of the poorest sell their cotton standing in the field before 
it is ripe. 

(2) Some who have not much cotton to sell and who have no facilities 

to take it to the market, sell the gathered cottton loose in the 
village to some small dealer, who, in turn, markets it as shown 
in (4) below. 

(3) Some of the largest cultivators take their cotton to the market 

and deal direct with the buyers, sometimes getting it ginned 
before they sell it. 

(4) The great majority of the cultivators make their loose seed cotton 

up into dokms (bundles in sacking) and take it to the nearest 
market w T here they sell it through their dalal or agent.” 

It is the fourth class of cultivators who stand to gain most if effective 
co-operative sale can be substituted for their own haphazard methods of 
marketing. The reasons why these cultivators put themselves so completely 
into the hands of a dalal appear to be the following : — 

“(a) Most of the cultivators are ignorant of business methods, many 
are incapable of checking weighments, and few are capable of 
calculating prices. 

( b ) The individual cultivators bring in small lots of cotton to the 

market, while the buyers want to buy big lots. A middleman 
is therefore necessary to put the two in touch with one another. 

(c) The dalal advances money to cultivators against their crop, 

making it a condition that the latter will market their cotton 
through him. 

{ d ) The dalal advances sacking to the cultivators on the same 
condition.” 

Mr. Keatinge rightly considers that all these duties could be vefy well 
performed by an efficiently managed Cotton Sale Society four of which have 
already been started in Dharwar District. The considerations which Mr. 
Keatinge brings forward in favour of establishing Cotton Sale Societies 
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equally apply to the jute growers of Bengal who are all in the firm grip of 
the middlemen and the mahajans. The article should stimulate Bengal 
Co-operators to evolve schemes of co-operation amongst our jute growers. 


Mr. Crosthwaite’s “Recollections and Reflections’ ’ have a value all their 
own. He emphasises a point which we are apt to miss in our unbounded 
enthusiasm" for co-operative progress : it is the simple fact that “the progress 
of co-operation depends upon progress in many directions. It depends on 
the progress of education, of railways, of roads, of markets.” There is 
much truth in this statement. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of an excellent little 
Bengali book called "Khddya” (Food) by Rai Bahadur Dr. Chuni Lai Bose. 
The Rai Bahadur has clone a great service to his countrymen by this most 
lucid presentation of a subject of such vital interest to every one of us. In 
dealing with such topics as the relation between food and health, details 
about common articles of Bengali diet, the digestibility of different kinds of 
food, the usefulness of occasional fasts, the relative merits of vegetable and 
animal foods, etc. the learned author has freely drawn on his rich experience 
of the varied conditions of Bengali life. We have derived great benefit from 
a perusal of this work and we hope it will find a place in the library of every 
educated man in this province. * 


The June number of the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation is* the last 
quarterly number: We are glad to know that from the current month it 
will be issued as a monthly. The first few pages of the June number are 
wholly devoted to the belated Annual Report. There are two articles on 
“Primary Societies and their supervision” and “The Silk Weavers’ Co¬ 
operative Society, Berhampore.” 


In the April number of the “Agricultural Journal of India” Mr. D. 
Clouston contributes a paper on “Rural Education in its relation to Agricul¬ 
tural Development,” in it he advocates the establishment of “school 
gardens” to impart “Nature knowledge” to the pupils. The idea is no 
doubt excellent ; but we think that a greater and more widely diffused effort 
should first be made to impart a simple knowledge of the three rupees before 
entering into such ambitions and untried schemes. 
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We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following 
periodicals— 

The Indim Review 

The Wealth of India 

The C . H . C. Magazine 

The Agricultural & Co-operative Gazette 

The Modern Review 

The Mysore Economic Journal 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Mr. Ascoli’s remarkable article on “The Economic Conditions 
of the Agricultural Population in the Dacca District” published 
in a recent issue of the Bengal Economic Journal deserves the 
careful attention of every well-wisher of the country. He points 
out that, at the lowest estimate, the total indebtedness of the 
Dacca cultivators amounts to Rs. 4,76,00,553. “The highest 
rate of interest recorded amounts to 150 per cent., but the rates 
ordinarily in vogue are 24 per cent., 37 '/< per cent., and 75 per 
cent. ; * * * the average rate works out approximately at 45 
per cent, per annum. This necessitates the annual payment of 
Rs. 2,14,20,000 to the money-lenders, or approximately 1 /5th 
of the total produce of the soil or 5 Vi times the total amount paid 
as rent to the landlords.” 


Mr. Ascoli shows that co-operative credit societies have 
touched but the fringe of the huge amount of indebtedness in the 
district. “The loans issued by the present societies benefit only 
1 in every 150 agricultural workers in the district, while for 
every rupee advanced by the societies Rs. 238 are advanced by 
money lenders, If this is the normal development of 10 years 
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working, there is little doubt, that the remedy will be too late to 
stop the effects of the disease.” Mr. Ascoli apprehends—and 
there is some ground for this apprehension—that gradually the 
moneylender will intrude on the cultivators’ holding and keep 
them for ever under his thumb. 


He therefore advocates specific legislation to arrest this new 
development in the agrarian conditions of Bengal. If we have 
•understood him aright, he wants for Bengal a local Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act to regulate the status of the purchaser of land sold in 
liquidation of a debt, and to regulate the rate of rent which may 
be imposed upon the land. Though a ring of pessimism is 
observable in all Mr. Ascoli’s remarks about the possibilities of 
co-operation, yet we think he advocates specific legislation not 
because he is absolutely hopeless of co-operation as an effective 
remedy for agricultural indebtedness, but because he feels that 
the urgency of the question demands that the achievements of 
co-operation should be supplemented by preventive legislation 
which might be called the “second line of remedy”, “the first 
line of remedy” consisting in the creation of more co-operative 
credit societies. We quite sympathise with Mr. Ascoli’s views 
and we invite fuller discussion of them from our readers. 


Dr. Hannes Gebhard has recently published a book entitled 
“Co-operation in Finland” in which he gives a most vivid and 
instructive account of the progress of the co-operative movement 
in Finland. The origin and fountain of all co-operative activities 
in Finland is the Pellervo Society, founded in 1899 after a study 
of the methods which Sir Horace Plunkett had applied through 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. The founders of 
the Pellervo Society followed closely the programme of the Irish 
Institution. 


It took as its object .* “To promote the economic advance¬ 
ment of the people by means of co-operation and to be the 
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country. It has endeavoured to spread the knowledge of the 
beneficent power of co-operation, to help in the starting of different 
co-operative enterprises, first of all farmers’ societies, livestock 
societies, and insurance societies, and later on co-operative 
societies of different kinds, such as co-operative dairies, co-opera¬ 
tive rural banks, co-operative stores, and so forth ; it instructs the 
officials of the co-operative societies in the principles of manage¬ 
ment and book-keeping ; it assists co-operative societies by 
auditing their accounts and by settling disputes, and further 
helps them to work together for their mutual benefit ; finally, it 
acts as the representative of Finnish Co-operation to the outside 
public, watches over its interests, and defends it against the attacks 
of its adversaries.” 


These and other functions, such as the dissemination of 
literature for the instruction and guidance of the local societies 
and their members, the promotion of federations for the purposes 
of trade, the drafting of rules suitable to the various operations 
in which societies engage, negotiations with the Government 
on matters of law or administration affecting the co-operative 
movement, are the functions for which the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation was established, and to which the Irish movement 
owes its success. They have been equally effective in Finland. 
We wonder what would happen to Bengal Co-operation if a Bengal 
Agricultural Organization Society were started here with a 
constitution based mainly on the Irish model but with the neces¬ 
sary modifications due to the different conditions prevailing in the 
two places. 


A bitter controversy is going on in Bombay over some of the 
draft rules proposed to be issued by the Bombay Government 
under Section 43 of Act II of 1912. Without entering into the 
'merits of the controversy we may say that, while deprecating 
undue and unnecessary interference in the internal management 
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of co-operative societies, we think that the officials of the move¬ 
ment should “guard against the exploitation of such societies by 
unscrupulous persons.” Motives, other than economic and 
moral, should not enter into either the formation or the manage¬ 
ment of co-operative societies. 


It will be in the recollection of our readers that at its last 
sitting the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference recom¬ 
mended that power should be given to Co-operative Societies to 
bring non-transferable occupancy holdings to sale for debts 
payable by members. We understand that the question of the 
transferability of occupancy holdings will shortly be taken up by 
the Government who have appointed a Committee to deal with it 
in all its aspects. 


We cannot too strongly emphasize the necessity of instructing 
the members of co-operative societies in the main essentials of 
true co-operation. We sympathise with the crv for more societies 
and still more societies : but the numerical test is not the true test 
of sound co-operative progress. As Sir Robert Carlyle truly 
pointed out, one good society did more good for the co-operative 
cause than twelve indifferent ones as one society well run on 
sound co-operative lines did good not only its own members, but 
also outside* throughout the neighbourhood in which it was 
working. 


In a really “good” society the Chairman and Secretary 
should know the by-laws and the members should thoroughly 
tinderstand the nine essential principles: members should be 
admitted carefully : loans should be issued ->fter due consideration 
of the financial position of the debtor member and the creditor- 
society : all kists should be punctually collected ; accounts should 
be carefully kept: debts should be steadily diminished and assets 
should be correspondingly increased, and attempts should be made 
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to utilize the local resources for the working capital and to depend 
as little as possible on outside financial aid. What is wanted is 
that the initial organization should be as careful as possible : good 
organization is half the battle won and a society properly started 
and thereafter regularly inspected rarely gives trouble, provided 
it is not allowed to expand too fast. Above all, it should be 
remembered that what the co-operative movement requires is 
sympathetic business—and not sympathetic philanthropy. 


Government has at length sanctioned the post of Chief 
Auditor of Co-operative Societies and appointed Babu Muralidhar 
Das to the post. We congratulate him upon his appointment and 
we congratulate Government upon this step in the right direction. 
A large increase in the audit staff, to be paid for in part, if not 
completely, by a levy on the societies, has also, we understand, 
been sanctioned. This will doubtless cause great relief among the 
inspectors of co-operative societies who hitherto have had to do 
the work of audit in addition to their other duties. In our last 
issue we forecasted a considerable increase in the staff of the 
Department. This is the first instalment. We shall be greatly 
surprised if the near future does not see a further very considerable 
addition. 


Among recent visitors to Calcutta was Mr. B. A. Collins, 
i.c.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar and Orissa. 
Although he hag just returned from special duty in England, he 
has lost none of his enthusiasm for co-operative work. Nor are 
his sympathies and enthusiasm confined to the borders of his own 
province, for, we believe he took the opportunity of visiting the 
Bengal Department and discussing with the Registrar some of the 
problems of co-operative Bengal. 


The Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
held its third Annual General Meeting on 7th August. We 
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publish elsewhere the report of the directors. A dividend of 6 % 
was declared upon the paid up portion of the preference shares as 
well, of course, as 6% on the paid up portion of the guarantee 
shares. The business of the Provincial Bank appears to have 
been hampered by the war. .It is indeed a matter for congratu¬ 
lation that this institution is doing so well despite war conditions. 
Although the extent of its transactions is less than the extent of 
the transactions of some centra] banks in Bengal it is sure to make 
much more rapid progress and there can be little doubt that it is 
being run cautiously and upon sound principles. The directors, 
for instance, have invested one lakh of rupees in Government 
securities and Port Trust debentures and pride themselves on this 
as a fluid resource for emergencies. The total amount of the 
liabilities of the Bank is only a little over four lakhs. We 
commend the reading of the directors’ report to the directors of 
central banks throughout Bengal. 


The opinions of the central banks of Bengal upon the 
necessity of some such provincial financing institution in Calcutta 
were invited, it will be remembered, just as the last issue of this 
Journal was going to press. The various boards of directors 
throughout the province have been considering the problem and it 
seems probable that some definite scheme will be drawn up by the 
time the next Provincial Conference meets. Until all the central 
banks, however, have given their opinions it is too early to discuss 
the question in detail. 

Capital lias referred at some length to the proposal for a 
Provincial Bank. It is hardly correct howe\er in its assumption 
that this proposal was shelved for some years merely owing to 
official timidity. Timidity was never a fault of the late Registrar 
of. Co-operative Societies, Bengal. He was me of the boldest admi¬ 
nistrators that ever presided over a department in Calcutta and no 
better proof of this is wanted than the manner in which he faced 
the financial situations which were produced by the jute crisis at 
the end of 1914 and by the floods in some Eastern Bengal districts 
•where co-operative credit societies are most numerous.. If he was 
'bold, however, he was never rash, and it was the knowledge of 
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this fact that induced financiers to come foru ard freely to invest 
in the co-operative movement. 


Capital is not far wide of the truth, however, when it says 
that the present arrangements for dealing with Calcutta finance 
invested in the co-operative movement are k ate ha. While the; 
amount of money dealt with was not so large these arrangements 
were suitable enough. It is the magnitude of the investments 
which now makes it desirable to place the business upon some 
regular basis. Hitherto the-.e has never been a complaint of any' 
importance from a financier, and to keep up this record it is 
necessary to make what Capital would probably call a "pucca 
bandobast”. 


It augurs well for the success of a Provincial institution that 
since this proposal has been revived deposits have been, if any¬ 
thing, more freely forthcoming than before, and money for 
co-operative institutions has shown a tendency to become cheaper. 
It is our belief that it will become cheaper still, and that the 
financing of the agriculture of the province will prove more and 
more an attractive investment to financiers. When one considers 
it merely as an investment why should it not be attractive ? We 
have pointed out above that in Dacca district, (and Dacca district 
is no exception) one-fifth of the produce of the soil has annually 
been paid in interest to the usurers who financed it, and yet the 
agricultural industry has survived. If the average rate of 45% 
has been paid in the past, why should a financier now doubt that 
6 %% to 7 l /2% can be paid, especially when the agriculturists are 
organized ? So far we have met no financier who does doubt it. 


With money freely coming forward, then the tendency will be 
towards a great expansion of the movement. The propagandist 
activities of the department have fiow spread their ramifications 
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over the whole of the province and according to a question recently 
put in the Legislative Council it appears that even such an out- 
of-the-way corner of the province as the thana of Bamna in the 
Sunderbun area of Barisal has felt the effects of the propaganda. 
It should be realized now that the movement has grown so large 
that voluntary workers are in greater demand than ever. It is 
impossible to expect a Government department unaided to bring 
the movement into touch with all who need it. The process, if left 
to a Government department, will be too slow. Local voluntary 
effort is required, but not spasmodic effort. It is not enough for 
some organiser to start a society and then leave it to run by itself 
or trust to the department to look after it. The organiser has a 
responsibility, just as the father of a child has a responsibility, 
and he is bound to put forth a sustained and genuine effort to bring 
his society to a state when it can unaided manage its own business. 
Gentlemen who undertake the responsibility should realize what 
the responsibility is. It is a responsibility which will last in each 
case for several years at least. Many have already been found 
willing to take this responsibility, but many have imagined that 
when a society is registered and financed they have done all that 
is required. We want more of the former kind, and still more. 
Particularly does this apply in the.case of new departures, such 
as industrial societies, fishery societies, &c. 


Ghee is a very slippery business, as has just been discovered 
in Calcutta. We sympathise most sincerely with the people who 
have been victimized for years in their purchases of ghee, but this 
is not the only substance which is adulterated. What a much 
stronger position the indignant consumer of ghee can take up who 
can conscientiously declare that he has never adulterated any 
other saleable commodity himself I We were told recently of a 
place where a special syringe is used for pumping water into jute 
bales. We have not seen it and we do not know if it exists. We 
have seen, however, goods brought from Calcutta, after passing 
through two middlemen, sold retail in tnafussil bazaars at rates 
less than the wholesale rates in Calcutta. We hope that the 
community which expressed its righteous indignation about the 
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adulteration of ghee will make a clean sweep of adulterated goods 
of all kinds. 

Our point, however, is that the most purifying influence in 
these matters is the co-operative influence. We know that a 
cardinal principle of co-operative societies which sell goods is that 
they sell only unadulterated goods. There is plenty of pure ghee 
to be obtained in the moffussil. Recently in Faridpur a sugges¬ 
tion was made to the Registrar to start among some villagers who 
manufacture the commodity a society for the sale of ghee. This 
was before the great indignation proceedings in Calcutta. Here 
again, however, sustained local effort is necessary to make such a 
society a success. Perhaps too, the Corporation of Calcutta 
might offer some concessions to co-operative societies which would 
undertake to supply pure ghee in Calcutta. And we might add 
pure milk, for an effort has been made to bring pure milk to 
Calcutta. How difficult it is to do this may be judged from the 
fact that, although the distance the milk has to come is only 20 
miles, there were six “wastages” on the way. On investigation 
the word “wastage” was found to be an euphemistic term for 
“illegal gratification”. 


We regret to have to announce that owing to the increased 
cOvSt of paper we may in the near future be compelled to raise the 
rates of subscription to this Journal. We shall endeavour to 
avoid doing so, and if we are compelled to do so we shall raise the 
rates only by the minimum amount consistent with the rise of 
the price of materials. 


‘2 



THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


V 

[Mr. I. B. Dutta.] 

At an adjourned sitting of the last annual general meeting 
of the Coinilla Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., the present 
Registrar of co-operative societies made a suggestion about the 
future constitution and management of central co-operative banks, 
which ought to receive the serious attention of all interested in the 
co-operative movement. In Bengal, most of the central banks are 
of a type, which has been termed “mixed”, signifying that they 
consist of two different types of share-holders, the individual or 
preference share-holders being confined to the educated “middle- 
classes”, and the ordinary shares to the village co-operative 
societies themselves, each society being counted' as an ordinary 
share-holder. These different types of share-holders elect their 
own directors (in proportion to their share-capital), and are 
responsible for the management of the Bank. 

It was suggested for consideration whether the time had come 
when the “middle-class’ individual share-holders should gradually 
retire from the Bank (say, in 20 years at the rate of 5% each year, 
their share-capital being refunded to them), so that its affairs may 
ultimately be left entirely in charge of the rural societies, or in 
other words, in the hands of the village peasants themselves. In 
this process of refunding the share-capital of the preference 
share-holders, there is, of course, the danger of unduly diminish¬ 
ing the capital of the Bank, but it may be presumed that these 
preference shares are to be changed into ordinary shares, and 
resold among the rural societies. It may be here mentioned that 
this is not the first time that this suggestion has been made. The 
“Committee on Co-operation in India” says in para. 107 of its 
Report —“. . . . provision should be made to enable the 

(central) bauk by degrees to become more co-operative by dimi¬ 
nishing the number of its non-working individual (preference) 
share-holders, either by lapse, or by redeeming their shares, or 
by confining all fresh share issues, that may be found necessary* 
to (village) societies only”. 



Now, on the face of it, this seems a pretty proposal enough, 
and it has been suggested that it goes to the very root of self- 
Government, giving our village people an opportunity to manage 
their own finance themselves, without any .outside help. 

But to look at the matter more closely, is it really practicable 
for our simple village folk now or 20 years hence, to take up the 
entire management of a Central Bank, of which they are the 
debtors, or is it desirable in the best interests of the Bank that 
they should do so? It is not my desire to enter into a detailed 
academic discussion of this problem, but from my limited practical 
experience, I should like to throw out some suggestions, so that 
this important subject may be thoroughly discussed and threshed 
out by all the Central Banks of Bengal, before any action is taken. 

After the retirement of the individual share-holders, there 
would remain three different ways of managing the Central Bank. 
First, the rural societies may elect all the directors from amongst 
their members for the management of the bank ; secondly, if the 
rural directors are not able enough or have not prestige enough to 
command sufficient deposits and loans, they may have some 
co-opted directors chosen from among the local capitalists ; and 
thirdly the Bank may be placed under the direct control of the 
Government Department of Co-operation. 

The last two methods will not bear much discussion, as we 
shall see later on. The first one is the ideal form of management 
advocated by the Committee on Co-operation, and this we shall 
take up in some detail. 

It will be well to look at the Central Bank on its business side 
first, for, though it is a co-operative institution, we must never 
forget, as we are sometimes apt to do, that it is a bank all the same, 
and must be managed on business lines. We must never confuse 
a co-operative bank with a purely benevolent institution. 

The rural societies are, after all, the debtors of the Central 
Banks, and the first question that will arise in the mind of a 
banker is this :—“How can a business man entertain the idea of a 
bank’s debtors having the entire control of the bank ?’’ 

We know well enough how constantly the officers of the Central 
Bank have to inspect and supervise these rural societes, and how 
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closely these latter have to be watched. However co-operative 
these village societies may be, it is not uncommon to find that 
debtors sometimes try to shirk their responsibility, and defaulters 
crop up here and there ; and then, it is these bank-officials who 
have to press them for payment, and sometimes even adopt 
vigorous measures. Now, suppose we were to place those officials 
under the absolute control of these debtor societies (as represented 
by their elected directorate) ; can we imagine that this work of 
supervision would be so efficiently done ? It may be argued that 
there is the Government Department of Co-operation to look after 
the work of village societies as also that of the Central Bank 
offiicials, but it cannot be denied that it is the directors that are 
mainly responsible for the management of the work, and it is their 
attitude and decision that will practically guide the Bank-officials. 
Let us, however, not be misunderstood. We do not forget that a 
Central Bank, in addition to being a bank, is a co-operative body, 
and here, unlike in other joint stock banks, the interests of the 
debtor societies must also be safeguarded. Without going into 
details, it is safe to say that the ideal central bank would be one in 
which the societies and the individual share-holders are equally 
represented in the directorate, and where they harmoniously work 
together in fostering the principles of co-operation. 

The question of the capacity of the village members to manage 
a Central Bank is also a pertinent one. A bank requires some 
management, and the directors must be educated enough to know 
something of banking methods. From what we have seen of the 
work of the village societies, we must indeed be abnormally 
optimistic to expect them to independently manage the affairs of 
a Central Bank even 20 years hence. I am sorry I have had no 
experience of other rural societies, but looking into the working 
of about 116 rural societies under the Comilla Central Bank, we 
find that not even 20 of them have been able to come up to the 
standard of class B (let alone their chance of going up to class A), 
the vast majority of their number being still in the unenviable 
position of being placed in the average class, viz ., class C. If this 
is the condition of rural societies after 7 years of co-operative 
education, can we really and honestly expect them to take up the 
work of a Central Bank in 20 or even 30 years* time ? Making 
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allowances for hasty and faulty organisation in the beginning, we 
cannot deny that the quality of their work is, to put it mildly, very 
indifferent indeed ; and we can hardly blame the villagers for this 
state of affairs. Education must come before co-operation ; and 
about the state of education among our agricultural population, 
the less said the better! In many of the rural societies, a very 
low percentage of the number is even literate, and what is the effect 
of this? The illiterate members are often at the mercy of their 
more important brethren. It is a common complaint in many 
rural societies that the literate members of the managing Com¬ 
mittee (Panchayet), often take the lion’s share of the loan, and are 
very backward in their payments ! Instead of asking these people 
to take up the entire management of central banks, it ought to be 
our first duty to educate them, and see that they manage their 
rural banks in a perfect state of co-operation. It will be a proud 
day for us, when we see that all our rural societies have risen up 
to Class A. 

To come down from the question of general management to 
that of the detailed work of the Central Bank, let us first see what 
these functions are. To quote again from the report of the 
Committee on Co-operation, the chief functions of Central Banks 
are those of :— 

(a) Balancing the funds of the rural societies, and 

(b) Supplying capital to them. 

The first part of the work will go along with the second, and 
it will be sufficient here to consider the more important question 
of supplying the capital. Though shares and reserve funds, no 
doubt, form a part of the capital, it is mainly to deposits and loans 
that we must look to for conducting the business of the bank. It 
may, of course, be argued that the reserve fund of the central 
bank, as well as that of the rural societies may accumulate to such 
an extent that they may help to finance the rural societies. 
Reserve funds are not utilised for such a purpose, but would they 
be sufficient to meet the demand, even if they were so applied? 
Let us take the case of the Comilla Central Bank for instance. 
Here, the Bank’s reserve fund is about Rs. it,ooo, while that of 
the societies is a little over Rs. 15,000. It has taken nearly seven 
years’ steady work to get together this sum of Rs. 26,000. How 
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many more seven years would it not be necessary to bring up the 
total to two lakhs of Rupees, which represent the amount now 
invested among the 116 rural societies under this Central Bank? 
Then again, can we also rest content with these hundred societies 
alone ? If any appreciable benefit is to accrue to the country as a 
whole, the co-operative movement must be so expanded that even 
the most insignificant village may have a Bank of its own. And 
for this vast work, these reserve funds would be much too meagre 
indeed! 

To come now to the other methods of raising capital, the 
directors of a Bank must have sufficient prestige to command 
deposits and loans, and must know' how, where, and when to get 
them to the best advantage of the Bank. It is quite apparent that 
the village representatives of rural societies can never satisfy 
these conditions, nor are the societies solvent enough to send in 
much deposit themselves. In the Comilla Central Co-operative 
Bank, the educated middle classes have deposited nearly a lakh of 
Rupees, the preference share-holders alone having placed more 
than Rs. 50,000. As against this, all the hundred and odd rural 
societies, taken together, are ’.esponsible for the paltry deposit of 
some three hundred Rupees ; and we could hardly expect them to 
do much better. 

All this, of course, does not mean that the rural directors 
will not get any deposits at all. It is true that there does not seem 
to be much difficulty in getting deposits from Calcutta, but it is 
the prestige of the Government department, rather than that of 
the directors that fetches this money. Local deposits are always 
more desirable than outside ones ; and is it not far better that 
the local middle classes should be afforded an opportunity of 
co-operating with the villagers in financing a central bank in their 
own area? 

Some local deposits may indeed be obtained, as has been 
suggested by the Committee on Co-operation, by the co-option of 
some local individual capitalists as directors in the Bank, But is 
not this a worse method than the one now prevailing ? If one 
must have directors from among the capitalists, why deny them 
the privilege of having a share in the Bank ? A capitalist non¬ 
share-holder director will rest content if only his deposits are safe, 
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but a share-holder will have a stake in the bank, and will naturally 
take an active interest in the co-operative work of the bank as well. 
Human nature is the same all the world over, and a share-holder 
will always take a more abiding interest than a mere depositor. 
Speaking of the “pure” type of banks, where only the rural 
societies are the members, even the Committee on Co-operation are 
constrained to admit—“that this type of bank generally fails to 
excite the interest or leave room for the assistance of the middle 
classes, who, by its constitution, are excluded from active partici¬ 
pation in the movement, nor has it the necessary prestige to 
command local deposits to the extent to which they would be 
forthcoming if the middle classes were identified with the bank”. 
Nay, the Committee have gone further and said that “in view of 
these practical difficulties, banks started on these lines have not 
proved an unqualified success and though they represent the model 
at which co-operation should ultimately aim, they should not be 
unduly forced”. 

It may, and has often been argued that the presence of 
preference share-holders means a loss to the bank in the shape of 
dividends, but this can easily be remedied by the reduction of the 
maximum rate of dividend from i 2 l / 2 % to 10%. The depositors 
themselves get an interest of 7 V 2 % on periodical deposits, and 
surely the bank cannot be much of a loser bv paying a maximum 
of 10% on permanent de]x>sits in the shape of share-capital 
Moreover, this difference of 2 \4 % is not too much to pay to gel 
the co-operation of the educated middle classes who represent the 
brain of the country. Whatever success the co-operative move¬ 
ment has, up till now, been able to achieve, is due to the fact that 
here the Government has created a common ground where the 
agriculturists and the middle classes can meet together in terms 
of perfect equality and can harmoniously advance together towards 
the goal of perfect co-operation. To dissociate them from each 
other would be to sever the head from the body ; and much of the 
benevolent work of the Government will be undone, if the middle 
classes no longer find an opportunity of taking an active share in 
this movement. It is not necessary to dilate upon this point any 
more, but we hope it is now safe to assert that it is neither desirable 
in theory, nor sound in practice to leave the control of the Central 
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Bank in the hands of the rural societies alone. The real sphere 
of work of our villagers is their own rural co-operative society, 
where alone they can learn the practical work of co-operation and 
self-government. It is there, that their scope of work is limitless, 
and if they but do this work to their fullest capacity, they will be 
laying the foundation of the prosperity of the whole country. 

To come to the second method of managing a Central Bank 
viz., to select some additional directors from among the local 
capitalists, we have already shewn the futility of this scheme in 
a previous paragraph. We must not forget that in addition to 
banking facilities, the Central Bank has to provide the rural 
societies with educational facilities in co-operation, and who can 
do it better than the educated middle classes ? A stray director 
or two taken from among the capitalists will never have the same 
co-operative and educative influence as a body of middle class 
share-holders. If there is any fear that the middle classes would 
try to over-ride villagers in this their common meeting ground, 
let the Registrar or some other important officer 6f the Department 
attend the annual general meetings, and he will be able to see for 
himself which way the wind blows. 

As regards the 3rd and last method, viz., to practically con¬ 
vert the Central Bank into a department of the Government, it is 
not necessary to say much, for even the Government will not 
cherish the idea, as this will be going against the true spirit of 
co-operation and self-help. 

The co-operative movement is still in its infancy, and it be¬ 
hoves us all to see that it becomes a success. This is not the time 
to make rash experiments. Every stratum of society must have 
its own share of the work, and all must co-operate together. It 
will be a happy day for our country, a glorious day both for the 
Government and the people, when the whole fabric of cooperation 
stands erect on the solid basis of rural societies, with Central Banks 
as its pillars, and the department of co-operation as the protecting 
roof—a fabric in which all will have their own allotted sphere of 
work—the villagers co-operating with one another in their rural 
societies and again with the middle classes in the Central Banks 
and they in their turn, working hand in hand with the Govern¬ 
ment to educate and uplift the masses. 



THE RESERVE FUND AND ITS USE 


[By Mr. Laut Kumar Sen, Deputy Collector, Rajshahi.] 

The reserve fund and its use form one of the vexed questions 
of Indian Co-operation. Section 33 of the Act of 19x2 provides 
that at least 25 p.c. of the surplus profits shall be carried to 
Reserve Fund but the Act is silent as to the manner in which 
the Fund should be invested. Naturally, the primary societies 
and the Central Banks .stand on slightly different footings as 
regards the Reserve Fund and its use. The tendency on the part 
of the Central Banks is to carry to reserve the legal minimum of 
25 p.c. only. In the primary societies generally, there is no 
profit-sharing. Section 33 of the Act lays down that no un¬ 
limited liability society shall make a division of profits without 
the general or special sanction of the Local Government. Under 
Section 43 of the Act, a Local Government may issue rules pro¬ 
viding for formation and maintenance of reserve funds, and the 
objects to which such funds may be applied, and the investment 
of any funds under the control of a society. The rules issued by 
Government under these sections do little more than prescribe the 
formation and maintenance of reserve funds or enable societies to 
make bye-laws in this respect., The bye-laws usually require 
the reserve funds (except in instalment share societies of Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and Burma) to be indivisible. The bye¬ 
laws as a rule lay down that the reserve shall not be drawn 
upon without the sanction of the Registrar and when the bve-laws 
touch on the question of its investment, they ordinarily require 
that it shall be invested in such a manner as the Registrar pres¬ 
cribes, in one or two provinces only, giving express permission to 
use the reserve fund in the business of the primary societies. 
So in primary societies except in cases referred to above, the entire 
profit minus the expenses of management is carried to reserve. 
We will take up the case of the primary societies first The 
reserve in all manners of Banking, offers a security to two classes 
of men, viz., (*) depositors and (it) lenders of money, says Mr. 
3 
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H. W. Wolff “There is to be 'in ordinary reserve, of course. 
But at the back of that also there is to be a growing endowment, 
belonging to the bank as a whole, an endowment to be used as an 
emergency reserve fund, should occasion arise, but otherwise to be 
allowed to accumulate without any trenching upon it whatever”. 
(Co-operative Banking, page 115). The first reserve is presum¬ 
ably the reserve of working capital in hand -for new demands of 
business. But the second reserve is undoubtedly the reserve 
with which we have been dealing here. The authority quoted 
above doubtless refers to the indivisibility of this reserve when 
he says that it must be allowed to accumulate “without any 
trenching upon it whatever.” He certainly does not mean that 
no part of it shall at any time be employed in the business of the 
society. For later on he says “and this fund, must in propor¬ 
tion as it grows, become a more and more ample security to 
creditors, whose borrowed capital it may indeed eventually re¬ 
place.” (Co-operative Banking, page 116). In another place 
Mr. Wolff explains the utility of the measure in more plain 
language. “Its first object is to meet difficulties or losses for. 
which only with hardship could individual members be made 
responsible. Its next, of course, is to supply the place of borrowed 
capital and to make borrowing cheaper to members.” ( Peoples’ 
Bank, page 136). In Bengal, the policy adopted with regard 
to the reserve of the primary societies is to invest it separately : 
its employment in the business of the societies, i.e., in loans to 
members is evidently not in contemplation, because the Fund has 
not yet reached any appreciable size. In the Administration 
report of the Co-operative Societies of Bengal for the year 1914-15, 

I find it stated “The separate investment of the reserve fund will 
constitute a fluid reserve of the Bank, the importance of which it 
is difficult to exaggerate. Sir Edward Maclagan’s Committee have 
recomended that primary societies should be allowed to use their 
surplus profits in loans to members, and that the central banks 
should provide the fluid reserves,,on the ground that the benefit 
of the primary societies should be the main object and that such 
a course will enable them to build up their own capital as quickly 
as possible and to free them from recourse to central banks 
for funds. I am unable to agree in this view, atid that the res- 
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ponsibility for its maintenance should not rest entirely with 
Central Banks.” (Page 24). The Administration report of the 
year 1915-16 also adverts to the same subject at page 13 and con¬ 
demns the aspiration of primary societies to financial independence 
as a sentimental consideration As regards the remarks regarding 
the Committee’s recommendations as to the maintenance of the 
fluid reserves by the central banks, T shall make some observations 
later on. But it may be stated here that the attainment of financial 
independence by primary societies, though it must be a remote goal 
so far as Indian Co-operation is concerned, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished and it must be an ideal to work up to. If 
this is admitted, the various objects of the reserve may be enu¬ 
merated as below :— 

(i) to offer security to lenders and thereby to cheapen credit 
(it) to offer security to the depositors and enable the bank 
to discharge its obligations to them 
(Hi) to meet deficiencies and losses, 

(iv) to supply the place of borrowed capital, in other words 

to attain financial independence, 

(v) and lastly, to apply a portion of it to works of public 

utility, should it outgrow the measure of employ¬ 
ments indicated above. 

The above enumeration of the objects of the reserve is fairly 
exhaustive. The extreme \iew that the reserve of the primary 
societies must always be kept separate from the working capital 
strikes me as unreasonably rigid. The truth would seem to be in 
an apportionment of the reserve to its various objects in propor¬ 
tion to its size and the relative importance of the objects. From 
this view-point, the Maclagan Committee’s recommendations in 
this behalf, though assailed from high quarters, appear to be quite 
reasonable. There is no justification for the view expressed in 
an article in the Capital that the Committee recommended whole¬ 
sale investment of accumulated profits in the business of the 
primary societies. Nor is there any justification, as I would 
presently shotv, for the condemnation that the Committee recom¬ 
mended, without any reservation, that the central bank should 
maintain fluid reserves for primary societies. The Committee 
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lay it down as a canon of sound banking that a . bank, whether 
primary or central, which receives deposits, must itself be res¬ 
ponsible for discharging its obligation to depositors aiid should 
consequently maintain its fluid reserves for the purpose. We will 
make an extract from paragraph 82 of their report. “We shall 
therefore discuss fluid resources fully in our treatment of central 
banks, and as regards primary societies would merely lay down 
here that those which take deposits and utilize these in their own 
business must themselves maintain fluid reserve under conditions 
similar to those which we have suggested for central banks or 
must enter into arrangement with central hanks under which the 
latter will provide this resource for them. 1 ’ (page 51), The italics 
are ours. In order to understand what this arrangement is, we 
must advert to paragraph 52 of the report'where it has been fully 
explained. This paragraph deals with the restriction on the 
taking off deposits by a primary society. Three conditions have 
been laid down. 

(i) If offers of deposit do not exceed loan requirements of 

members and the borrowing capacity of the society, 
they should be accepted. 

(ii) If they exceed such requirements but are still within 

the borrowing powers^ of the society they will be 
accepted, the surplus which is not required for 
loans to members being forwarded to the central 
bank for deposit. The Committee make the follow¬ 
ing remarks about such deposits "The deposits, 
so far as original depositors are concerned, must be 
regarded as deposits made in the primary society 
and the society will be responsible for their payment, 
but the Central Bank will, under the arrangements 
described in paragraph 82 and 152 below, be bound 
to hold liquid resources available for meeting the 
additional responsibility undertaken by the society, 
and the central bank will at the same time be entitled 
to notify to societies in advance their inability to 
take over such deposits". (Page 32). 

(fit) In any other case, no deposit is to be accepted. 

We are concerned with the restriction which refers to the 
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condition under which a Central Bank will have to maintain fluid 
reserves for deposits taken by a primary society. It must be 
noted that the responsibility for maintenance of fluid resource bv 
the central bank does not arise, until, for the sake of its own busi¬ 
ness, it takes over surplus deposits of a primary society for which 
the latter can find no employment. The primary society is not 
divested of responsibility : no, not at all. The responsibility of 
the Central Bank is, therefore, not peculiar to its relation with a 
primary society. It is the general responsibility it undertakes 
for deposits from any source for which there ought to be a cover 
though as to the nature and extent of the cover opinions may 
vary. Paragraph 155 to which reference has been made lays 
down the standard of fluid resource a Bank should maintain. I 
will not go into this question here. But it may be stated that 
the standard has been considered too high and not without reason. 
It is certain that if the standard recommended were to be 
maintained in Bengal, the Central Banks would not make profits 
varying from 9 to 12 %% (which is the maximum allowed) as 
they are now doing, and the promoters would lose, human nature 
being what it is, some of the stimuli at the back of the movement. 
The Central Bank is eventually a capitalistic institution with its 
natural tendencies hedged in by many restrictions and the profits 
they now make represent almost an irreducible minimum for 
which they would adhere to the co-operative banner against the 
more bland allurements of Joint-stock Banking. 

To return, however, to the subject—the Committee make a 
great point of it that each society should assume responsibilities 
for its own deposits and be it remarked that they lay down the 
same standard for both primary societies and Central Banks. In 
paragraph 83 of this report they say “In the case of the majority 
of primary societies we think that, assuming that they are secure 
in respect of their fluid resources, every thing points to the 
desirability of a primary society using its surplus assets in loans to 
members”, (page 51). If we refer to the sense in which the 
word fluid resource has been used in the report, we find it defined 
as follows :—“Similarly for the purposes of this report we shall 
use the terttt “Fluid resource” for those assets which are held in 
a liquid form, whether in cash or easily realizable outside 
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investments in order to meet the claims of depositors or to 
provide for financial needs in times of special scarcity. ’ ’ Scarcity 
in respect of fluid resources must consequently mean for the 
purpose of this report that a society had laid by enough to 
discharge its obligations to depositors and also to provide for 
financial needs in time of special scarcity. We find that the 
committee provide for 2 out of 5 objects which the reserve ought 
to fulfil, viz., Nos. ii and Hi of our enumeration above. It is true 
that something is due to the lender of the societies whose interest 
ought also to be safe-guarded. As a security to lenders some 
]»ortion of the reserve (the proportion depending on its size) ought 
to be invested separately. Some are of opinion that it should be 
invested in gilt-edged securities outside the circle of co-operative 
finance. Cases can be imagined in which after doing its duty by 
the depositors, lenders and unforseen contingencies, the society 
may have some money still left over in its reserve. This surplus 
can surely be employed in the business of the bank as the first 
earnest of financial independence to which no bank worth its name 
should ever cease to aspire. There is evidence available that 
there are some primary banks, though this number must as yet be 
limited, which have already pooled up a reserve sufficient for 
making a move in the direction of financial independence. We 
have it on the authority of Babu Devendra Nath Sen Gupta 
Secretary, Jamalpur Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. that there 
are societies “whose Reserve Funds have so much accumulated 
that they can avoid incurring further loans from Central Banks, 
if they are allowed to use their Reserve Fund as their own 
working capital.” (Vide note No. 42, page 27 of the programme 
and notes for discussion of the Eighth Bengal Provincial Co¬ 
operative Conference). Of course the societies cannot be allowed 
to employ the whole of their reserve in their business without 
providing for the safe-guarding of the interests indicated above. 

The last object (i.e., the fifth of our enumeration) is the 
diversion of a portion of the reserve to works of public utility. 
Mr. Wolff says that the reserve should fulfil its last object, only 
when it has outgrown the measure of its employment to the othei 
objects considered as legitimate from a business point of view 
and which consequently have a greater claim to consideration. 
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(People’s Banks, page 136). Tn Bengal the bve-laws provide for 
employment with the Registrar’s permission previously obtained, 
of / % of the reserve to works of public utility. This provision 

has been made primarily with an eye to the spread of education 
in the villages and secondarily also, the improvement of village 
sanitation. It has been found by experience that illiteracy is the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of co-operation. In the 
Administration Report of the Department for 1914-15, Rai 
J. M. Mitra Bahadur, the then Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
noted with satisfaction that “Co-operative Societies are every¬ 
where encouraging a demand for education.’’ “In many places’’ 
the Report adds “the establishment of societies has been followed 
by the opening of village schools. Contribution by societies to 
village schools is increasing every year.” (Vide page 19 of the 
Report). This is quite satisfactory. 

In recapitulating the points discussed above, I would again 
lay stress on the necessity of avoiding the pitfall of extreme views 
regarding the employment of the Reserve of societies. The 
Committee’s Report did well by drawing, probably for the first 
time in the history of the movement in India, the attention of 
practical workers to the distinction which ought to be made 
between “Reserve Fund” and “Fluid Resources”. (Paragraph 
82, page 50 of the Report). The distinction virtually resolves 
itself into an indication of the various objects to which the reserve 
funds ought to be employed, though their statement of the objects 
may not be exhaustive. This for example, the Committee did not 
refer to the necessity of furnishing a security to the lenders by 
investing some portion of the reserve separately expressly to meet 
that end. Their remarks on the subject are scattered over the 
Report but read between the lines, the conclusion is irresistible 
that when they ask the surplus assets to be employed in loans to 
members; they mean the surplus that is left over after keeping a 
certain amount of the reserve as Fluid Resource. As regards the 
proportion to be fixed for employment to the different objects, that 
is a matter for the practical workers who must decide each case 
on, its merits, no general rule being applicable to all the cases 
that may arise. The view that the whole reserve should be 
employed in loans to members is an extreme view of one kind and 
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is only matched by the opposite extreme view that no portion of 
it shall ever be employed to such objects. The view expressed in 
the article in the “Capital” to which reference has already been 
made that “from a strictly co-operative point of view we hold, 
that reserve funds should invariably be invested in the best 
securities available outside the circle of Co-operative finance”, is 
theoretically sound but would not admit of being put into practice 
without starving our none too flourishing co-operative finance. 
The total of Reserve Fund in Primary Societies for the year 
1915—16 is : 

Non-Agricultural Societies ... 91,956 

Agricultural Societies ... .... 6,28,050 


Total ... 7,20,006 


In the year 1913—14, the Reserve Fund aggregated 3.32 
lacs for Bengal (Maelagan Committee’s Report, page 50). The 
Fund is generally rising in volume and we can no longer subscribe 
to the opinion expressed by the Committee 3 years ago that the 
question of furnishing fluid resources for the primary societies 
has not yet became a serious one. 

In bringing my observations to a close, I would note that each 
society should be requested to invest seperately a portion of its 
reserve for 

(i) security of lenders 

(ii) security of depositors 
(Hi) meeting deficiences, etc. 

If money is still left over, it should be employed in loans to 
members. If there is still a margin, it should be employed in 
works of public utility. 

With regard to Central Banks, the same remarks would 
apply mutatis mutandis. There is one important difference 
between Central Banks and primary banks. While in primary 
banks, that is the majority of them which are started without any 
share-capital, the reserve constitutes their only owned capital, the 
Central Banks by reason of the fact that they have started 
cn share basis, evidently stand on a different footing and the' 



deserve does not represent their sole owned capital. The share 
capital being available for employment in business, the central 
banks unlike the primary societies do not stand in need of any 
striving for attainment of financial independence in the sense in 
which the societies do. But the share capital, though available 
to central bank as working capital, has no pledgeable value either 
to the banks or outside them. Says Mr. Wolff, “In truth the 
share has no pledgeable value whatever, least of all to the bank to 
which it represents value only while it is in somebody elses’s 
hands. * * * * Even outside the bank the share is devoid 

of pledgeable value, since it cannot be transferred without the 
bank’s approval.” (Co-operative Banking, page 76). The share 
capital consequently is not much of a security to : 

(i) lenders of central banks 

(ii) depositors of central banks 

(Hi) or the banks themsehes for meeting deficienees, etc. 

The position is that in respect of these obligations, the central 
banks must look to their reserves for furnishing the requisite 
security. They should invest their entire reserve separately to 
meet these ends. This view is favoured in the Administration 
Report of the Department for the year 1915—16. “The Com¬ 
mittee on co-operation have prescribed a very severe standard of 
fluid resource, and if central banks with small working capital are 
compelled to keep idle a portion of their share capital or deposit 
money as fluid resource, I doubt very much whether they will be 
able to pay any dividend or to build up a reserve fund of their 
own. But there is no reason why we should not try to build up a 
fluid resource by investing the reserve fund separately.” (Rage 
13 of the Report). The recommendations of the Committee 
regarding the standard of fluid resource are a counsel of perfection 
but, as I have already pointed out, there are practical difficulties 
which militate against its application in the near future. 


A 



INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


[By Mr. J. K. GhOvSH, Inspector of Weaving Societies .] 

The Industrial Revolution, which, in Europe, in the first 
half of the last century brought about the division of capital from 
labour—the two chief requisites of production—and thus severed 
the workmen from “the possession and control of the instruments 
of production”, did not fail to produce the same effect in India 
also ; and although here the severance might not have been so 
marked or recognised as it was in other countries, yet the misery 
consequent on such separation could not be denied. The work¬ 
man, who formerly used to produce articles with his own labour, 
capital, raw material and implements and marketed those articles 
himself, was in many cases reduced to a wage-earner only, having 
nothing to do with capital or instruments of production. The 
articles produced by him were brought to the market by an agency 
other than himself. Thus although the workman was still an 
agent of production, yet his share in the wealth produced was, in 
the majority of cases, reduced ’to such a minimum as could 
reasonably raise the question—whether a portion of his share was 
usurped by the other agent of production, namely, the capitalist 
or not ? In many instances the question was answered in the 
affirmative. 

It is not however said that the position of a wage-earner is 
always unfortunate and it has been thought that his condition 
could be much improved “without quitting the status”. And 
Co-operation has been regarded as well a remedy for the severance 
of Capital from Labour and the consequent miserable lot of the 
workmen, as a means for improving the condition of those whose 
lot was not specially unfortunate. How far Co-operation has 
been successful in achieving these objects in other countries—is 
well-known. We hope co-operation will achieve similar results in 
this country also, so far as its special circumstances will permit. 

The Co-operative Societies Act of 1912, contemplates the 
cases of “artisans and persons of limited means.” So we are not 
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concerned with those bigger things, such as mill industries, run 
with power, by persons whose resources cannot be said to be 
limited. We are directly concerned with those industries which 
can properly be called cottage industries or home industries. 

In Bengal (perhaps in India) a cottage industry is carried on 
in one or other of the following ways : 

(i) Poor but independent workmen, possessing only the 

most primitive apparatus of production and having a 
very small capital of their own (only just enough 
for a week’s work or so) purchase raw material 
separately and that even in very small quantities, at 
the worst retail rate, after manufacturing them by 
means of some extremely laborious process, take the 
finished products separately to the market or sell 
them to the village broker. Frequently these 
l>eople are compelled to sell the articles at a very low 
price simply because they have no surplus capital 
with them for purchasing the raw materials for the 
next week \s operation. They cannot expect to store 
their articles for a better market. 

(ii) Poor workmen having got no capital at all of their own, 

take advances from the capitalists, i.e., the maha- 
jans, both in cash and kind at exorbitant rates of 
interest and are compelled to sell finished products 
to the mahajan at a price dictated by the mahajan 
himself which in the majority of the cases does not 
leave to the workman his bare wages even. Some¬ 
times however the workman works for the mahajan 
on the bani system i.e. for fixed wages only—both 
the raw material and finished prodticts being the 
mahajan’s property. In such cases the mahajan 
often advances to the workmen a sum of money, 
generally without interest, and the condition is that 
the particular workman so receiving the advance 
must not work for any person other than the 
mahajan himself, so long as this advance is not 
repaid. But as the wages fixed are quite insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the absolutely bare necessities of the 
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workman, his indebtedness to the mahajan always 
remains and in fact he is tied down to the mahajan 
for his life. Instance are not rare where a workman 
is found to be repaying the so-called loans contracted 
by his grand-father. 

(iii) A master workman having got the instruments of 

production sets up a factory and engages the 
services of fellow workmen. He finds capital and 
supplies raw material and arranges for the sale of 
finished products. The profit after paying interest 
on the capital invested, the price of raw material 
purchased, and the expenses for running the 
factory and selling manufactured articles, is divided 
amongst himself and the other workmen. In 
certain cases however the other workmen get fixed 
wages only and the balance of the profit goes to the 
pocket of the Masterworkman. 

(iv) Tn 'certain industries, such as manufacturing of 

conch-shell articles, brass and bell-metal utensils, 
different stages are worked by persons who get 
wages according to their skill and workmanship. 
Tn these cases also the factory belongs to a Master- 
workman who is responsible for the capital required 
and for the market for the manufactured articles. 

These are the cases which fall within the purview of the 
Co-operative Societies Act. But of these cases again, where the 
factories are run by, and under the control of a Masterworkman 
on the profit sharing system, the lot of other workmen does not 
appear to be so unfortunate as in other cases. Here the industry is 
somewhat systematised, although there appears to be room enough 
for improvement in the direction of introducing modern and 
uptodate appliances. In such cases therefore we should proceed 
with caution so that we might not create unnecessary disturbance 
oi rouse unfounded suspicion. Our immediate concern then will 
be such workmen as are mentioned in (i) and (it) above and the 
industries connected with them. 

(To-be continued.) 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


I 

At the end of July the Hon’ble Mr. Beatson Bell, c.i.K., 
C.S.I., I.c.s., opened the new building of the Brahmanbaria 
Central Bank, and on the following day he performed the opening 
ceremony of the New Central Bank building at Comilla. At each 
function there were large gatherings of the representatives of the 
village Societies and at Comilla these representatives of the village 
Societies insisted on reading a separate address in Bengali. They 
realised that the home of the Central Bank was theirs, built from 
their savings, the memorial of their success. 

These buildings now springing up all over the country are 
reminders that the Co-operative movement has come to stay. 
Several Districts and Sub-Divisional Headquarters have now got 
Central Bank Buildings of their own, while others, c.g., Madari- 
pur and Jamalpur, have got ample funds set aside for building 
purposes but are held up because it has been decided that a 
Co-operative Society is not entitled under the Land Acquisition 
Act to acquire land. This is a defect which should be remedied. 
Meantime, however, efforts must continue to obtain suitable sites, 
and there surely must be patriotic Zamindars who will offer suit¬ 
able sites on reasonable terms The Central Banks do not want 
charity. In the case of Jamalpur it is to be hoped that when 
lands are being parcelled out for the new District headquarters a 
suitable site will be allotted to the Central Bank. 

The following Central Banks and Unions held their general 
meetings recently or are about to hold their general meetings, and 
have declared or propose to declare the dividends shown in this 
statement:— 

Comilla 9% per cent.; Jessore 8 per cent.; Belebera 9% 
per cent.; Darjeeling 6% per cent.; Midnapur 9% 
per cent; Madaripur 12% per cent; Rampurhat to per 
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cent; Balurghat jY per cent; Berhampur io per cent; 
Chittagong g% per cent; Feni yY per cent; Goalundo 
7 per cent; Jangipur i 2}4 percent; Khelar gY per 
cent; Mvmensingh 6 % per cent; Sirajgunj per 
cent; Ullapara 12 Y percent; Nadia 12 Y percent; 
Brahmanbaria 12Y P er cent. 5 Raruli gY per cqpt. 

It will be noticed that only five in this list have declared the 
maximum dividend allowed by the Act and the Rules. Several 
others might have done so, but the co-operative spirit is spreading 
amongst them and that spirit is against dividend seeking. Some 
Central Banks in their own rules have voluntarily reduced the 
maximum rate at which dividends can be paid. The excess funds 
which remain are put to reserve or to other emergency funds, 

II 

At Jessore the other day there was a meeting which affords a 
very fair sample of the beneficial movement which is happily 
making progress in India under the name of co-operative credit. 
This movement means the emancipation of the ryot from a species 
of debt slavery ; the creation of new resources for the development 
of village amenities; the revival *of local industries, the better 
training of children, the establishment of healthy and pleasant 
surroundings—a veritable breath of life over the stagnant waters 
of rural existence. One cannot help contrasting the scant atten¬ 
tion which this movement commonly receives with the utterly 
disproportionate interest manifested in the platform performances 
of politicians. Unfortunately there is no.limelight on co-operative 
platforms. There are no .picturesque attitudes to be assumed ; 
no halos of cheap martyrdom to be courted. The very name of 
“co-operative credit” is suggestive of something dry and unattrac¬ 
tive. Still, fortunately for India, there are many men, whatever 
their politics may be, who are content to do the patient spade-work 
of co-operation which is even now making the proverbial two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 


— "Statesman/' 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


I 

Third Report by the Directors of the Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Limited, Bankipur. 

To 

The Shareholders of 

the Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 


Gentlemen, 

Your Directors have the pleasure to submit their third 
Annual Report on the working of your Bank from xst June, 1916 
up to the end of the year 31st May, 1917. As last year the 
accounts of the Bank have been audited by Messrs. Lovelock & 
Lewes with the approval of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
and their whole fee has been paid by you. Their report is placed 
before you. It will be seen that the working of the Bank has 
resulted in a Profit of Rs. 9,219-1-8 including Rs. 635-4-8 brought 
forward from previous year of which after deduction of 

Rs. a. 1*. 

Depreciation on building and furniture ... 240 12 o 

Guarantee Commission ... ... .. 1,425 0 0 

Dividend & 6% on paid up portion of Ouaranttc 

shares ... ... ... ••• 900 o o 


2,574 12 o 

There remains ... ... ... • • • 6,644 ‘ 5 8 


9,210 1 8 


From this must be deducted 25% to be placed to 

reserve ... ... ... ••• 1,502 4 0 

This leaves available for distribution ... ... 5,142 1 8 


6,644 5 8 
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Your Directors now propose in accordance with Bye-law No. 32. 

Rs. A. 1*. 

To pay a dividend @6% on the paid up portion of 

Preference shares which accounts for ... 5,033 3 8 

To place to reserve another ... ... ' ... , 97 12 o 

(thus bringing the reserve up to Rs. 7,600/-) 

To carry forward to next year’s account ... 11 2 o 


5,142 x 8 


II. Your Directors regret that the profit made during the 
year were not as satisfactory as expected, but this is due to the 
continuance of the European war and the higher rate of interest 
which the Bank continued to pay to the Bank of Bengal. The 
Central Banks have also not drawn to the fullest extent on their 
Cash Credit for the reason that they were very cautious in financing 
Societies and were very strict in realising all their overdue loans. 
The Registrar expects, however, that in the current year a good 
cteal of money will be invested and a good beginning has already 
been made in this direction. 

III. Your Directors ha\ e now an investment of Rs. 1,00,000 
in Government Securities and Port Trust Debentures. This 
they think is a very great strength to the Bank as a fluid 
resource against any unforeseen emergencies. Your Directors 
propose to convert the whole of the 4% Terminable and Conversion 
Loans into 5% War Loan. 

TV. The Directors have the pleasure to record again, that 
the relation between the Bank and their constituents have been 
harmonious and the arrangements made with them have proved 
satisfactory. Almost all Central Banks and Unions cleared off 
their accounts in full at the close of the year and many had large 
balances to their credit. The Government audit reports on them 
are also satisfactory and the Registrar is satisfied about the 
working of all these Banks and Societies which your Bank has 
financed. 

V. Your Directors recommend that the maximum rate of 
interest on Fixed Loans be continued @ i 2 l A% as last year. 
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VI. Your Directors have to acknowledge the uniform 
courtesy and assistance they have received from Messrs. Bent & 
Allen, Agents of the Bank of Bengal at Patna. The arrangements 
with the Bank of Bengal have worked well. 

VII. We have to record our appreciation of the good work 
done by the Secretary during the year. 

VIII. All your Directors retire under bye-law 22 but are 
eligible for re-election. 


II 

The third report submitted to the shareholders of the Bihar 
and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., covers the working 
of the bank from 1st June, 1916, to 31st May, 1917. The year’s 
working has resulted in a profit of Rs. 9,219 including Rs. 635 
brought forward. Guarantee commission absorbs Rs. 1,425, and 
dividend at 6 per cent., on the paid-up portion of guarantee shares 
Rs. goo, while Rs. 1,502 is placed to reserve, leaving, for distribu¬ 
tion, Rs. 5,142, whereof Rs. 5,033 is utilised to pay a dividend 
at 6 per cent, on the paid-up portion of the Preference-shares. 
The directors, in expressing regret that the profits are not as 
satisfactory as expected, ascribe this to the continuance of war 
conditions and the higher rate of interest which the bank continued 
to pay to the Bank of Bengal. The Central Banks have also not 
drawn to the fullest extent on their cash credit for the reason that 
they were very cautious in financing societies and were very strict 
in realising all their overdue loans. The Registrar expects, 
however, that in the current year a good deal of money will be 
invested, and a good beginning has already been made in this 
direction. 

It would appear from the accounts, and from the audit report 
of Messrs. Lovelock and Lewes, that, substantially, the institution 
conforms to sound banking principles, and that, without its guid¬ 
ance and aid, co-operative societies in the neighbouring province 
would be less strongly situated. The cautious policy pursued lends 
an element of security to deposits or share investments in banks 
of this type that will, as they become better known, and broaden 
their activities, ensure them exceedingly strong public support. 
5 



The directors record, with an evident sense of satisfaction, that 
they have now an investment of Rs. 1,00,000 in Government 
Securities and Port Trust Debentures. This they think, quite 
rightly, is a very great strength to the Bank as a fluid resource 
against unforeseen emergencies. Furthermore, they record the 
sound determination to convert the whole of the 4 per cent, ter¬ 
minable and Conversion Loans into 5 per cent. War Loan. It 
is satisfactory to find the directors declaring, again, that the rela¬ 
tions between the bank and their constituents and the arrangements 
made with them have proved satisfactory. Almost all central 
banks and unions cleared off their accounts in full at the close of the 
year and many had large balances to their credit. The Govern¬ 
ment audit reports on them are also satisfactory. The directors 
recommend that the maximum rate of interest on fixed loans be 
continued at i2 l / 2 per cent, as last year. We assume the 
suggestions made by the auditors will be followed. They strike 
us as very sound indeed. 


— Capital . 



CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The Kashi Co-operative Bank, Limited, Benares. 

The Directors have the honour to present their report for the 
year ending with the 30th June 1917. 

During the year 5 new societies were organised and 5 societies 
were closed as the latter were found to be not working satisfactorily 
on co-operative lines. The number of the societies thus remains 
the same as last year viz., 155. Of the five societies that were 
dissolved, of 4 the dues of the Bank have been fully realised ; in 
the remaining case the Tahsildar of Benares is conducting 
liquidation proceedings and collections are in progress. 

Certain urban societies of artisans such as tanners, weavers 
and others whose precarious condition was reported last year, 
have gone from bad to worse. It does not seem possible to 
lesuscitate them and get them to work along co-operative lines. 
Proceedings to dissolve them are in progress. The loans due 
from them are in some cases not free from risk. Every effort is 
being made to recover the amount of the decrees obtained against 
them. To turn to the condition of rural societies is, however, a 
real pleasure. Very satisfactory work has been done amongst 
them. The societies for the most part are healthy and vigorous 
and their usefulness is much appreciated bv agriculturists and 
petty artisans residing in villages. 

The Bank was inspected by the Registrar, the Joint Registrar 
and the Assistant Registrar during the year under report and their 
report on the whole is satisfactory 

The unsettled condition of the money-market created by the 
great war in Europe still continues, but we are glad to note that 
the Bank has not suffered much thereby. We have had more 
applications for deposits than we could entertain. The Bank 
has agreed to finance the societies started in the District of Ballia 
through the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. The system of 
granting loans to individuals has been altogether stopped, and 
urban societies are being gradually wiped out. 
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The Visheshwar Co-operative Dairy has made better progress 
this year. It is hoped that the amount of losses of previous years 
will be made good from the profits of the following year. 

Three Directors, namely Revd. W. Cutting, Chaudhari Ram 
Pershad and Munshi Mahadeva Prasad retire this year but they 
are eligible for re-election. 

The net profits of the year have not been much in excess of’ 
last year, and this is due to slackness of business. The divisible 


profits of the year amount to Rs. 3.659-7-7. 
propose to distribute this sum as under :— 

The Directors 


Rs. A. 1 ». 

Dividend at 6% per annum 

1,830 12 0 

Reserve Fund 

O 

O 

O 

ON 

Building Fund 

O 

O 

O 

O 

Bad and Doubtful Debt Fund 

343 7 3 

Education Fund 

35 4 4 


3.659 7 7 






CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


I 

Draft Co-operative rules issued by the Bombay Government: 

Representations to Government. 

The following representation to the Government of Bombay 
was adopted at a meeting of the representatives of Co-operative 
Societies in the city of Bombay held recently at the office of the 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank -Ltd., regarding the draft 
co-operative, rules which have been issued by the Bombay 
Government:— 

We, the representatives of societies in the City of Bombay 
assembled in public meeting beg to invite the attention of Govern¬ 
ment to the following objections against some of the draft rules 
proposed to be issued under Section 43 of Act II of 1912 and 
request that when they are taken into consideration by the 
Governor in Council this representation may be given due weight 
and the rules be modified or withdrawn in the light of the objec¬ 
tions and suggestions contained herein. 

Rules 9. Under the Co-operative Societies Act, the 
Registrar has authority to approve bye-laws (Sec. 9). The 
minimum periods for which and the maximum rates at which 
co-operative societies can borrow have been laid down in the 
bye-laws of many societies and this practice can be made com¬ 
pulsory for all societies by including a clause to that effect in 
Rule 5, so that when sanctioning bve-laws fcr societies, the 
Registrar can use his discretion in recommending certain classes 
of societies to adopt such limits in respect of rates and periods as 
he considers essential. This is preferable to the method proposed 
to be adopted by Government, inasmuch as societies will be made 
to feel that it is themselves who are restricting their power of 
borrowing and not an external authority. A bye-law adopted by 
a society on its own responsibility is a better instrument of 
government than an arbitrary rule framed by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, under the orders of Government. 



Rule 18 : (which prohibits a co-operative society, by itself or 
by the Committee or any officer, taking arty action involving the 
society in the discussion or propagation of controversial opinions 
of a political or religious character) is quite unnecessary for no 
societies have been heard of having taken part in controversial 
religious or political propaganda. The Committee on Co-opera¬ 
tion while making a recommendation on this subject observe that 
“In India we are glad to say that we have seen little or no signs 
of the introduction of any spirit of religious controversy and from 
a political point of view the societies have afforded an excellent 
outlet for the public-spirited activities of Indians who desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow countrymen on the lines 
of self-help.” In this connection we desire to emphasise the 
importance of keeping the co-operative movement in touch with 
all healthy public activity. The co-operative movement is part 
of the life of the nation, and should not, if it is to be a vital force 
in the regeneration of the country, be entirely divorced from all 
other aspects of the national being. Moreover, the proposed rule 
may have the effect of depriving the movement of the services of 
prominent co-operators who take active part in political or religious 
movements or discussions. 

Rule 19: The Collector or* for the matter of that all 
Government officials are welcomed to co-operative societies, and 
their presence or inspection or advice has never been objected to. 
The need for making this a matter of right and privilege has not 
been shown in this Presidency nor hate the Committee on 
Co-operation made any recommendation on the point. Allowing 
the Collector power to address a society on any matter that comes 
up for discussion may injure the harmony of the movement and 
even endanger the present cordial relations that exist between 
Government and Co-operators. The risk has to be guarded 
against of the association of the district officer with the co-operative 
movement not taking a form which, to quote the report of the 
Committee on Co-operation, “would impede their independent 
development or entail harm to the movement in cases where the 
officer is sceptical, indifferent or rash.” Under the original Act, 
certain powers were conferred on the Collector but these were 
withdrawn in Act II of 1912 as presumably experience showed, 
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that they were neither necessary nor desirable. The attempt to 
give the Collector the new powers contemplated by the rule is a 
departure from the tendency to deofficialize the movement which 
was in evidence when the Act was amended in 1912. 

Rule 26 : At a Departmental Conference held at Poona in 
March 1916 one of the resolutions passed Uy an almost unanimous 
vote was to this effect:—That a stage has not vet been reached in 
the development of the movement in this Presidency when the 
primary societies could be charged without prejudice to their 
growth, audit fees by Government. That Government audit 
should be free in the case of primary societies with unlimited 
liability. The Registrar suggested the following amendment 
which is in substance similar to the rule now' proposed :—That 
Government should lay dowm the maximum standard on which 
it will provide a staff at the public expense for the audit of 
primary societies, and should institute a rule empowering the 
Registrar to levy an audit rate for the expenses of the audit of 
societies in areas where their number exceeds the powers of the 
maximum staff admissible. This amendment was lost, none 
expect the Registrar being found to vote for it. This conference 
was attended only bv Honorary Organizers, departmental officers, 
and a few representatives of Central Banks. And its decision 
show's the strength of feeling among officials as well as non¬ 
officials against any attempt to levy audit fees from agricultural 
credit societies. We beg to urge upon the attention of Govern¬ 
ment the view set forth in this decision of the Departmental 
Conference. 

Rule (35) (7) : Under the present rules the general meeting 
of a dissolved society has power to decide about the disposal of any 
cash balance of the society that may remain with the liquidator. 
Under the new rules the surplus assets have to be transferred 
either to a Central Bank or a Union, or utilized for some other 
object approved of by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. In 
the first place, the term “surplus assets” is not definite enough. 
It is essential to restrict the surplus assets to the balance that is 
left on the discharging of such liabilities of the society as may 
remain und ischarged after the enforcement in full of the liability 
of the individual members of the society, on the repayment of share 
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capital paid up, i£ any, and, finally, on payment of dividend upon 
such share capital at a rate not exceeding 10 per cent, per annum 
for any period or periods for which no dividend has been paid. 
Further, we desire to represent that as the Reserve Fund has been 
built up by the exertions of a society, there is no reason why a 
Central Bank or Union should have the benefit of it, unless the 
members so desire. The members of a society are, under these 
rules, to be deprived of all choice as to the application of the 
balance 'remaining in hand after completion of the liquidation 
proceedings of the society, and are to vote the disposal of the funds 
built up by them either to a Central Bank or Union or to a purpose 
selected by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Thus the 
very stimulus for accumulating a substantial reserve is taken 
away. We do not object to the surplus assets, as defined above, 
being made indivisible on dissolution. We submit that, on 
liquidation, the balance should be devoted either to a Central Bank 
or a Union, or to some object of public utility, as is decided upon 
by the members assembled in general meeting or is described in 
the bye-laws of the society. The objects of public utility may 
be restricted to charitable purposes as laid down in Section 2 of 
the Charitable Endowments Act 1890 and may, in addition, in¬ 
clude education in co-operation and co-operative propaganda. 


Eleventh year’s Report of the Shamrao Vithal Urban Co-operative 
Credit Society, Ld. 

The Managing Committee beg to present the eleventh year’s 
report on the transactions of the Society during the twelve months 
ended 31st March, 1917. 

2. The year was marked by an appreciable progress under 
several heads. The number of members rose from 1,077 to 1,180, 
and the amount of share-capital increased from Rs. 34,051 to 
Rs. 39,217. The number of loans was reduced by n, but the 
amount advanced on them increased from Rs. 3,01,858-1-0 to 
Rs. 4,78,325-10-6. The deposits at the end of the co-operative 
year amounted to Rs. 2,64,810-14-2, against Rs. 2,11,630-0-8 in 
previous year. The profits realised from the year’s working 
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siiow for the first time a decrease compared with those of the 
preceding year ; the causes of this decrease will be explained later. 
The net profits amounted to Rs. 8,520-5-3 against Rs. 9,127-14-4 
in the preceding year. The .Society’s annual contribution to the 
fehamrao Vithal Kdueation Fund will therefore show a propor¬ 
tionate reduction, namely Rs. 426-0-3, against Rs. 456-6-3 in the 
year 1915-ib. 

The Reserve Fund which stood at Rs. 25,000, will, with the 
proposed addition of Rs. 5,000, reach Rs. 30,000. 

3. On 31st March 1916, the Society had 1,077 members on 
its roll ; 137, including 7 ladies, were added during the year under 
report. But on 31st March 1917, the total number, stood at 
1,180, the reduction being due to (a) death (20), (h) dismember¬ 
ment by transfer of shares (7), and (c) default resulting in 
appropriation of shares (7). 

4. The number of shares available for allotment at the 
beginning of the year under notice was 3,433. This number was 
augmented bv 103 shares transferred to the Society ; of these, 
424 shares were allotted during the year, bringing the total 
number of shares taken up in all to 4,888. This left a balance of 
3,112 shares available at the close of the year. 

5. Only three calls of Rs. 2 on each share have hitherto 
been made, but further payments of capital have been voluntarily 
made, by a few members. The amount of call-money received 
during the year was Rs. 5,867, while Rs. 701 were repaid on 
account of death, surrender and dismemberment. The total 
amount of paid-up share capital stood on 31st March 1917 a *- 
Rs. 39,217, as under : — 

Rs. a. r. 


xst call cm 4,888 shares 
2nd ,, „ 4,862 „ 

3rd „ ,, 4,796 ,, 

Voluntary payments on shares 


9,776 o o 

0,724 o o 

9.592 o o 

10,135 o o 


Total ... 39,2x7 o 0 


6. The total amount of deposits with the Society stood on 31st 
March 1917, at Rs. 2,64,810-14-2, as against Rs. 2,11,630-0-8 in 
6 
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the previous year—out of which Rs. 68,593-1-9 were from uoii- 
members and Rs. 1,667-5-3 from sister Societies. The details 
are as follows :— 


From 

Members 
Non-members 
Sister Societies 


Fixed. 

1,2:1,278 14 0 
-*3>345 o o 


Current. 
46,206 8 5 

37,848 1 9 

1.667 5 3 


Cumulative. 

27,065 o o 
7,400 o o 


Total 


1,44,623 14 g 


85.721 15 5 34.465 o 0 


The rate of interest on deposits varies with their class and 
period from 3^ to 5 p. c. per annum. 

7. 577 Long-term loans (including 34 new accounts under 
cash credit) of Rs. 4,64,493-2-6 were advanced during the year 
under notice, against 507 of Rs. 2,86,956-1-0 in the preceding 
year. 536 loans were squared and 13 cash credits closed during 
the year ; and the amount outstanding at the close of the year 
was Rs. 2,68,187-3-3 in respect of 942 loans and 76 cash credits. 
756 Short-term loans of Rs. 13,832-8-0 were advanced during the 
year, against 837 of Rs. 14,902-00 in the previous year. 877 
Short-term loans including 157.outstanding at the close of the 
previous year were squared ; and the amount of Short-term loans 
outstanding on 31st March 1917 was Rs. 1,525-8-0 in respect of 
136 loans. 

8. The purposes for which loans were advanced during the 
year are indicated in the following statement 

Purposes. No. of Loans Amount of Loans. 



1915-16 

1916-17 

1915-16 


1916-17 

Trade and industry (including 34 





new accounts under cash 

credit) 1 46 

=7 

1,91,844 1 

7 

3,60,876 7 1U 

Agriculture 

4 

K 

2,000 O 

0 

3,290 0 0 

Investment 

.>4 

27 

5 > 33 ** 0 

0 

14,485 0 0 

Education 

30 

11 

2,o6t> O 

0 

3,045 0 0 

Medical aid 

• • 23 

28 

3,526 O 

0 

3,700 0 0 

* Includes advances to 

Printing Press, 

Power Oil 

Mills (2), Power 

Rice Factory, 


Soap Hand Vat-lories, Hand Loom Factory, Optician? Jeweller, Chemists and General 
Stores, Provision Shops, Co-operative Stores, Cloth Shop, Book-sellers, Homeopathic 
Medicine Depot, Carpentry v Shop, Tailoring Shop, Kerosene Oil Agencies, Tiles 
Agency, Supply Contractors, Fuel Depot, Pepper Plantation &c. 



Purposes. No. of 

hoans. 

Amount of J/oans. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1915-10 

1916-17 

Redemption of Property . . 3 

4 

I ,o6t t 0 0 

650 0 n 

Government Assessment 7 

5 

7Q< 1 O n 

530 0 ». 

Ceremonial 14 

66 

10,262 7 5 

14,921 <» (» 

J v a\\ Charges, etc. r 

5 

200 n 0 

970 0 0 

Household necessities (including 756 
short loans) 94s 

707 

24,923 <> O 

18,3 |8 ft (i 

Repayment of old debts including 

Rs 36,197-0-0 due to the Society 233 

3-5 

56,854 8 0 

57,509 ro 8 

I,oans to other Societies . 1 

Nil 

3,000 0 0 

Nil 

Tow. 1,344 

J, 3*3 

3,01,858 1 0 

4,78,325 10 6 


g. 182 loans were allowed to be renewed to the extent of 
Rs. 36,197-0-0 as against Rs. 25,819-8-0 in the previous year. 

10. The number of loans overdue for more than a month 
was 49, aggregating Rs. 10,143-6-4, against 71 of Rs. 11,658-0-10 
in the previous year. Of these 13 loans aggregating Rs. 2,727 
have since been squared ; steps are in progress for the recovery of 
the rest. 

11. The total expenditure for the year under report 
amounted to Rs. 2,504-7-3 against Rs. 1,698-10-5 in the previous 
year. This includes Rs. 154-11-7 paid for Government audit 
which was hitherto not charged for, Rs. 381-6-0 for rent and 
lighting and Rs. 1,347-1-1 salaries to staff ; the Society’s office 
was moved into the premises now occupied in January 19x6, and 
the enhanced rent for the twelve months of the year has had to be 
paid for the first time in the year under report. 

12. The calculation of profits for the year has been made on 
a new basis in accordance with the suggestion of the Registrar in 
Leaflet M. We have not taken into account interest earned but 
not received, and interest payable but not paid bv the Society. 
The profits are calculated on interest actually earned and received 
on loans and cash credits after deducting interest on deposits 
actually paid by the Society. The result of this coupled with 
increased expenditure as indicated above has been to reduce the 
profits realised. The net profits for the year amounted to 
Rs. 8,520-5-3 as against Rs. 9,127-14-4 in the previous year. 
Out of this amount, the Managing Committee have, bv a 
resolution passed at their meeting on 6th May i 9 T 7 » decided, 
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subject to confirmation by the General Bocty, to carry Rs. 5,000 
to the Reserve Fund, of which Rs. 1,200 will be carried to the 
Society’s Building Fund, to devote Rs. 426-0-3 to the Society’s 
Education Fund, being 5 per cent, of the net profits, to declare 
a dividend of 6^ per cent, as in previous years, which will absorb 
Rs. 2,310-3-0, to pay Rs. 57 as bonus to the Society’s clerical 
staff, and to carry the balance of Rs. 727-2-0 to the next year’s 
account. 

13. The Reserve Fund of the Society at the beginning ot 
the year stood at Rs. 25,000 (including Rs. 1,300 set apart for the 
Society’s Building Fund) of which Rs. 6,580 are invested in 
Government Paper, Rs. 1,300 in shares and loan stock of the 
Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society, Rs. 245 in Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank Shares Rs. 16 in Dharwar Urban 
Co-operative Credit Society’s shares and the balance of Rs. 16,859 
as a fixed deposit in Bombay Central Co-operative Bank. 

The European war has considerably affected the money 
market with the result that the market value of 3 J / 2 % Government 
Securities has dropped down to about Rs. 67. The Managing 
Committee propose to write off this depreciation during a period of 
three years commencing from next year and, with this object in 
view, to carry the balance of the net profits to the next year’s 
account. 

The sum of Rs. 5,000 proposed to be carried to the Reserve 
Fund this year will be invested in War Bonds 1920 ; the Reserve 
Fund will thus stand at Rs. 30,000. 

14. One ordinary General Meeting of members was held 
during the year on 24th September T916, and was presided over 
by Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki. 

There appeared to be some misapprehension in the minds of 
some of the members present at th\s meeting as to the policy which 
the Managing Committee have hitherto followed with regard to the 
Reserve Fund, Interest on Loans and Dividend. These and 
kindred questions were discussed in informal conferences, held on 
Sunday the 1st October 1916, and four succeeding Sundays, at 
which the Chairman of the Managing Committee explained in 
great detail the principles of co-operative credit in general, and the 
policy pursued by the Society in particular. Questions were freely 
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asked and answered, and the amendments proposed by the Manag¬ 
ing Committee to Bye-laws and Rules were discussed along with 
those brought forward by certain members, and those agreed to 
were considered at a special General Meeting held on 4th February 
1917. One of these proposals was to fix the maximum of dividend 
at per cent., and a poll being demanded thereon the date of the 
next following Annual General Meeting was fixed for taking it. 
The other amendments have since received the approval of the 
Registrar, excepting that relating to the indivisibility of the 
Reserve which he has asked to be held over pending the considera¬ 
tion by Government of certain rules on the subject. 

The question of making provision in the Bye-laws of the 
Society for the formation of Credit Groups >s under correspondence 
with the Registrar, while questions of revision of rules with 
reference to interest on loans etc. are under the consideration of 
the Managing Committee. 

15. The Managing Committee met 46 times during the year 
for the transaction of business, the average attendance at each 
meeting being S, against S.t in the preceding year. 

16. The Special Auditor, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
Mr. K. D. Setlma, audited the accounts for the period ending 30th 
June 1916. He remarks in his audit-memo of the 13th September 
1916 that “the management of the Society reflects great credit on 
all its workers.” 

A special feature of the year is the tour of inspection which 
the Chairman made in the month of March at the special request 
of the Managing Committee. He visited all the Branch offices in 
succession, examined their books and accounts and sent in a series 
of detailed reports during the tour, and at the conclusion of it 
submitted a combined report formulating suggestions for further 
improvement and efficiency. The report is under the considera¬ 
tion of the Committee, who have already adopted such of the 
suggestions as needed to be put into force at once. The most 
important of the suggestions under consideration is the necessity 
of appointing an Inspector who could pay visits to Branch offices 
from time to time so that the work at those offices could be 
maintained at the standard required, 
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17. As to the working of the Branches during the year, the 
Managing Committee regret that they cannot accoi'd the same 
praise to all of them as in the past. While some of the offices 
continued to emulate their good record of previous years, others 
fell short of it—notably, Sirsi. Irregularities and delay were the 
main features. Steps have been taken to set matters right. The 
number of workers available does not, however, keep pace with the 
increasing work which has in the main to be done in the intervals 
of more pressing and exacting duties. 

18. The management of affairs of the Society continued 
honorary. The volume and complexity of transactions is markedly 
increasing, rendering the work of officers correspondingly onerous. 
The Managing Committee gratefully acknowledge the valuable 
assistance they have received from the Branch Committees in the 
administration of the Society’s affairs. While the work of the 
Managing Committee has thus been lightened, they feel that the 
time has arrived for steps to be taken to make the control and 
supervision which they can exercise from such a distance on their 
far-flung Branches more real and effective so as to help an 
orderly development. The Managing Committee also note with 
satisfaction the increasing signs of awakened interest among 
members, and hope that this interest will gain strength day by day 
and manifest itself in helpful action. 

S. N. Karnap, S. S. Talmaki, 

I fan. Secretary. Chairman. 

Bombay, 30th June U)i~. 


Til 

The Shamrao Yithal Education Fund Fifth Annual Report for the 
year ended 31st March 1917. 

During the year the fifth annual contribution of Rs. 456-6-3 
was received from the Shamrao Vitluil Urban Co-operative Credit 
Society, being 5 per cent, of its net profits for 1915-16. 



The Society’s contributions for the five years therefore 


amount to Rs. 1,561-10-9. 

R.S. A. 

Opening balance <m 1-4-1916 ... .. 1,724 13 11 

Received from life-ineriibcrs ... ... 56 o o 

,, ,, the S. V. Society .. ... 456 6 3 

Miscellaneous Contributions ... ... 640 

interest on Investments ... ... ... 122 14 o 


Tom, 2,368 6 2 


Of this amount Rs. 2,350-0-0 are in fixed deposit at 5°/, with 
the Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society, Ltd., and the balance 
in current account with the Shmrao Vithal Co-operative Credit 
Society. 

In the last Annual Report an appeal was made for fresh or 
further contributions from those who sympathised with the objects 
of the Fund ; this was supplemented by letters of request to 
prominent men in the community in Bombay and outside it. The 
resjxmse has so far not been encouraging due possibly to the 
abnormal conditions induced by the war. 

Unless some effective means are devised to attract further 
contributions, it will not be possible for a long time to come to 
dispense any appreciable assistance towards the education of out 
youth. The Committee have under their consideration a proposal 
to raise a Debenture loan on attractive lines, which have been 
suggested by Rao Bahadur Talmaki at the instance of the Karvvar 
Branch of the V S. V. U. C. C. Society and to which he has obtained 
the approval Df other Branches. 

N. S. Kowshik, IT M. Bijoor, 

Hon. Secretary. Chairman. 

Bombay, 22nd June igjj- 





CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


1. A Co-operative “At Home” in Puttur. 

The members of the Board of Management of the South 
Kanara Central Co-operative Bank and those of the Managing 
Committee of the Puttur (South Kanara) Rural Credit Society 
gave an “At Home” on the 25th instant in the local Town Hall to 
Dewati Bahadur L. D. Swatnikannu Pillai, Registrar of Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, till recently Registrar and now Collector on special 
duty, who had come to Puttur in connection with the work on which 
he is at present engaged. Some of the local leading co-operators 
and sympathisers had also been invited to attend. After the par¬ 
taking of refreshments and the distribution of pan supari amongst 
those assembled, the Secretary of the Central Bank, on behalf of 
the hosts, proposed a vote of thanks to the guest of the evening for 
all the encouragement, assistance and advice given by him to the 
co-operators of the district dp ring the term of his office as 
Registrar. South Kanara had been rather left in the lurch for 
some years after the passing of the first Co-operative Societies Act 
in 1904, and it was only after Mr. Swamikaunu Pillai became the 
Registrar that the attention of the Co-operative Department came 
to be drawn to an appreciable extent to South Kanara also along 
with the other parts of the Presidency. As Puttur was at present 
the centre of the Co-operative activities of the district, it was 
natural for the co-operators of that place to avail themselves of 
the earliest opportunity after Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s handing 
over charge of the Registrar’s Office, in order to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him for all that he had done for the expansion and 
consolidation of the movement in the district. In conclusion, he 
announced that the Board of Management of the Central Bank had 
informally decided to utilise a sum of about Rs. 400 which would 
shortly be placed at their disposal in founding an endowment in 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s name to be used for such co-operative 
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purposes as might suggest themselves to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
as suitable. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, in replying, said that what little he 
had been able to do in and for South Kanara was due mainly to the 
hearty co-operation which he had received from South Kanara 
people themselves. Indeed the assistance which he received from 
the people themselves was so great that he could now only regret 
that he did not do more than what he did. Going into the general 
causes which lay behind the progress of the movement in the 
district, he said that one very important cause was the higher level 
of education that prevailed in the district. While, however, 
education might thus in one sense be said to be the foundation of 
co-operation, it has, on the other hand, to be called also the crown 
of co-operation, in as much as very often the feelings of union and 
corporate action developed by co-operation have been availed of in 
some localities to establish educational institutions such as the new 
Secondary School at Puttur. As for the statement that co-opera¬ 
tion was rather late in being introduced in South Kanara, he 
attributed it to the fact that the co-operati\e movement in Madras 
especially had been begun among the classes which had been 
blessed at least to some extent with the world’s goods. In the 
utterly disorganised state of credit which prevailed in the country, 
prudence required that the first steps to be taken in the movement 
should be confined to cases where there were some material 
resources or other to rely upon. It was only after the foundations 
were laid on solid ground that the extensive superstructure of the 
present day could be reared. Among the features added to the 
movement by the development of Co-operative Societies in South 
Kanara, he referred particularly to the great strides that the 
Societies of South Kanara had made in the grant of loans on 
personal security to the exclusion of mortgages of immovable 
property. That was as it should be, and he foresaw a great and 
glorious future for co-operation in South Kanara, in spite of the 
faults and defects that the Societies of South Kanara had in 
common with those of the other parts of the Presidency. In 
conclusion, he felt great pleasure in wishing the co-operators of 
South Kanara uniform success in all that they did and endeavoured 
to do . 

7 
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2. Administration report of the Madura Urban Co-operative 
Society and Stores Ltd. 

(1916—17) 

The Managing Committee have much pleasure in submitting 
their Eleventh Annual Report on the working of the Society i.e., 
for the year 1916—1917. 

There were 744 Members including 50 associates on the rolls 
at the beginning of the year. During the year 125 members were 
newly admitted and 72 withdrew or were removed. The number 
on the rolls at the end of the year was 797 including 50 associates. 

The number of shares held by the Members at the end of the 
year was 1682, out of the total of 2000 shares fixed under the 
bye-laws. 

During the year the society collected Rs. 4,104 under the 
head of share-capital and paid out Rs. 376-0-0 on account of shares 
withdrawn thus making a net collection, of Rs. 3,728. This 
together with the previous collections of Rs. 7,871 brings up to 
the total to Rs. 11,599-0-0 at the end of the year. During the year 
the Society endeavoured to collect as much as it could of the share 
capital. The previous proposal of the society to restrict itself to 
the collection of three calls only was not sanctioned by the 
Registrar. It is also believed tliat a Society able to trade with its 
own capital is on a much better footing than the one conducting 
its operations mainly on borrowings. 

The amount of deposits of various kinds held at the beginning 
of the year was Rs. 93,124-9-11 which increased to Rs. 94,499-1-7 
at the end of the year. 

During the year 842 loans to the value of Rs. 77,435-0-0 were 
made to Members as against 691 loans to the value of Rs. 67,005 
of the previous year. The amount of loans collected during the 
year was Rs. 74,355. Rs. 41,974-0-0 was the amount outstanding 
at the end of the year under the head of loans to Members. Of 
this sum Rs. 1,969 was over due, Rs. 50 and interest and costs 
being covered by a decree. Of the overdue loans, a sum of Rs, 632 
has since been collected. 

Twenty two chits all of the auction system were newly started 
during the year. The total number of chits at the end of the year 
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excluding those closed during the year was 46,* which are 
distributed as follows :— 
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Total 46 Chits 

The Society derived during the year from this source an 
income of Rs. 1,867-1-9, made up of Rs. 1,064-3-3 hy w T ay of 
commission and Rs. 802-14-6 interest, as against Rs. 2,051-0-2 of 
the previous year. 

During the year stock to the value of Rs 48,765-3-7 was 
purchased. The stock on hand at the beginning of the year was 
Rs. 6,499-7-S and that at the end of the year was Rs. 5,249-6-5. 
The sales during the year were Rs 52,521-9-2 as against 
Rs. 49,249-10-7 of the previous year. The gross profit earned 
during the year was Rs. 2,506-4-4 as against Rs. 2,791-6-2 of the 
previous year. The difference is accounted for by the subsequent 
fall in prices below cost price of Dlioll and a few other articles. 

The profits from the General branch alone during the year 
were Rs. 3,347-1-6 as against Rs. 2,373-3-9 of the previous year. 
Under the audit order of the Registrar for the year 1915-1916 
dated 30-1-17, the entire net profits from the stores branch of that 
year were carried to the Reserve Fund without the usual deduction 
of bonuses to the purchasing Members and the employees of the 
Society of that year. To relieve this hardship the General body 
suggested and resolved, on 14-1-17 that the usual bonuses to be 
given to the Members and the employees during the years 1915- 
1916 and 1916-17, might be treated as legitimate expenses and paid 
from the income of the Society during the year 1916-17. Accord¬ 
ingly a sum of Rs. 1,177-8-5 is deducted for 1915-16 from the gross 
profits of the Stores branch. A further sum of Rs. 984-2-3 made 
up of Rs. 820-103 for rebates on the purchases of 1916-17 at 3 
pies in the rupee'and Rs. 163-8-0 bonus to the employees is 



deducted from the income of the Society in the General and Stores 
branches, thus leaving a net profit of Rs. 2,450-3-5 from both the 
branches. 

The Managing Committee proposes to apply to the Registrar 
for sanction to start a charity fund under Section 34 of Act II of 
1912 and to set apart Rs. 180 for that purpose. Thus the amount 
that may be carried to the Reserve Fund is Rs. 2,270-3-5 which, 
with the amount of Rs. 14,435-6-7 at the beginning of the year 
will bring up the total to Rs. 16,705-10-0. 

F. R. Hemingway, Esq., t.c.s. , Registrar of the Co-operative 
Societies, Madras inspected the Society on July 10, 1917 and was 
kind enough to make the following remarks in regard to its 
working. “I have been very interested by my visit to these Stores 
and by the views of the Gentlemen Managing the institution who 
very kindly showed me the books and the Stores and explained 
their working at length. The institution seems to be working 
very efficiently and should have a great future. I wish it all 
success.” 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


I. 

Mr. Bubnoff's Address on Co-operation in Russia at the Swansea Congress 
(reprinted from the '‘International Co-operative Bulletin”, June 1917.) 

It affords me great pleasure to be able to address the 
Congress of the British Co-operators, and I beg to thank you, on 
behalf of my friends and myself, for yout kind invitation to be 
present. I also have to proffer you the sincere greetings and best 
wishes of the co-operators of Free Russia. 

Nearly three years of a terrible and sanguinary war have 
shown that co-operation, as far as Russia is concerned, is a 
powerful factor, gradually increasing in strength, in the economic 
and social life of that country. 

Although the Russian Co-operative Movement can look back 
on a formal existence of 52 years, it is only in the last ten years, 
within our living memory, so to say, that it has suddenly grown 
up and expanded. As late as 1905 there were only a little over 
5,000 co-operative societies in existence in Russia, but that year, 
the year of the first Russian Revolution, proved the turning point 
in the history of our movement. Since then the number of 
societies has increased by leaps and bounds, and at this, moment 
there are over 46,000 co-operative cells scattered all over the plains 
of Russia, with a membership of over 13,000,000 people. 

The turnover of the Co-operative Credit Societies amounts to 
^80,000,000, while the turnover of all the Co-operative Societies 
of Russia has long exceeded ^200,000,000. The movement has 
its own financial centre in Moscow Narodny (meaning People’s) 
Bank, which I have the honour to represent here. There are 
co-operative unions in the districts which carry on the work o f 
instruction and propaganda. 

Such an unprecedented development of the movement 
signifies an absolutely new era in the history of the agricultural 
classes of Russia. In organising the masses, in bringing to them 
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knowledge and cultured habits of life, in raising the material 
welfare of the nation, co-operation in Russia is building a strong 
foundation of the new life. The importance of Russian co-opera¬ 
tion has recently received striking recognition in the appointment 
of four co-operative leaders to take charge of the regulation of 
the food supply of that country. This fact signifies an important 
victory for co-operation. 

The Russian Co-operative Societies have penetrated into the 
most remote corners of the land, and they are now carrying on 
there, unheard and unseen, a work of gigantic dimensions. It is 
to them that the words of a philosopher can be applied with full 
truth : “It is not round the creators of a great noise that the 
world is revolving, it revolves round the creators of great values. ’’ 

The scope of the work of Russian co-operation is not limited 
to Russia. The agricultural nature of the country provokes the 
export of agricultural products, and this fact compels the Russian 
co-operators to erect the necessary co-operative machinery for 
facilitating international exchange between co-operators, and thus 
our movement has to face the problem of international co-operative 
unification and solidarity. 


II. 

The Russo-British Co-operative Information Bureau. 

(From the Scottish Co-operator, July 6, 1917). 

A New International Organisation. 

(We publish below an abbreviation of a circular of the 
Russo-British Co-operative Information Bureau, which is being 
issued to the various central co-operative organisations in Russia.) 

The necessity for the development of inter-trading relations 
between the central co-operative organisations of European 
countries has been occasionally discussed in co-operative journals 
but a concentrated effort is now being made to bring the matter 
into practical operation, at least as far as the vast regions of the 
Russian Empire and Great Britain are concerned. The possibi¬ 
lities of agricultural commodities from Russia are, in a manner 
of speaking, unlimited. To what extent can these be utilised by 
central co-operative agencies in Russia and Siberia in connection 
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with an exchange trade with co-operative wholesale societies in. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, who, in return, could suppl\ 
manufactured commodities to the large fellow co-operative trading 
establishments in Russia ? 

Heretofore the subject has been raised at co-operative 
congresses in various lands. An effort is now being put forth, 
however, to give concrete basis to what may be termed an' 
international trading or business alliance. Previous attempts 
have not possessed the qualities of permanency through lack of 
international organisation and the necessary knowledge of each 
ether’s requirements and productive and manufacturing facilities 
In the past wholesale co-operative societies have purchased 
supplies of goods from foreign countries, but the transactions have 
been carried on with private firms, whilst the existence of fraternal 
co-operative organisations has been overlooked. 

First of all it is of the utmost importance that the obstacles 
to success should be removed. These, it may be repeated, have 
principally arisen from a want of proper organisation and suitable 
information of one another’s existing facilities and future possibi¬ 
lities. Therefore, after a series of deliberative conferences 
between business representatives of the wholesale societies of the 
United Kingdom and Russia, an international council has been 
formed, to be known as the Russo-British Co-operative Informa¬ 
tion Bureau. The scheme associated with far reaching objects 
of the bureau was finally approved at a meeting of representatives 
in Manchester on the 9th of May 1917. The following gentlemen 
have been appointed by the different organisations as their 
representatives to this bureau :— 

Messrs. W. Lander and H. J. Youngs (English co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society), R. Slewart and J. Pearson 
(Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society), H. Bar¬ 
bour and R. M. Smith (Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society), J. Bubuoff and S. Hermer (Moscow Narodnv 
Bank) and G. Jarkoff (Siberian Creamery Association). 

Mr. W. Lander was appointed chairman of the committee 
and Mr. R. Stewart, Vice-Chairman. Tn connection with the 
preliminary arrangements essential to the development of the 
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bureau Mr. Frederick Rockell (English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society) and Mr.- J. Bubnoff (Moscow Narodny Bank) have been 
appointed joint secretaries. For the time being the office of the 
bureau will be at 99, Leman Street, London. E., the London 
branch of English Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

The bureau shall not cease to exist unless two thirds of its 
members have beeu withdrawn by those organisations which form 
this bureau. 

The time chosen for this momentous project may appear on 
the surface to be unpropitious. The unprecedented European 
war has checked many schemes and prospective developments, 
particularly of an international character, and will for a time 
exercise a sombre influence on humanity. At the same time it 
has indicated a greater need than ever for international solidarity 
with respect to social, economic and sound trading relations for the 
real welfare of the people. Out of the war’s terrible blight upon 
human affairs new desires have arisen for freedom and economic 
betterment, and the Russian Revolution itself will help to provide 
special procreative conditions for the worthy aims and objects of 
the new bureau. 

This organisation will act as a kind of International Co-opera¬ 
tive Chamber of Commerce for. the promotion of trade and not 
undertake direct trading itself. It will discuss purely business 
matters and help their development} by the publicity of facts, 
figures, and all necessary information regarding the facilities and 
resource of co-operative production. Hence, the information 
bureau will study the requirements of the co-operative market ; 
it will facilitate the exchange of commodities between co-operators 
of different countries ; it will propagate the idea of co-ordinated 
activities and the foundation of the largest possible trading and 
commercial relationship between central co-operative business 
organisations acting in association with all the lesser co-operative 
bodies ; it will aim at inculcating in the nnnds of co-operators in 
all the countries the habit of always thinking co-operatively and 
selling and buying only to or from one another ; it will provide a 
most important factor in the commercial, industrial and economic 
reconstruction which the British Prime Minister (Mr. D, Lloyd 
George) has gravely warned nations must be effected if the wide* 
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spread injustice and inequity between grades of society are not be 
perpetuated after the war. 

To make its object effective the bureau will publish informa¬ 
tions and reports of the co-operative movement in the United King¬ 
dom in British and Irish and Russian periodical trade bulletins; 
helpful and appropriate pamphlets will also be issued. The bureau 
will constantly endeavour to make the co-operative movement of 
Great Britain and Ireland as valuable to Russian co-operators as 
their own movement is to them. The bureau, in fact, will act as 
a co-operative consular service for co-operative achievements. 

The aims of the bureau (wide and vital to our common 
interests) will, of necessity, require the mutual and combined 
assistance of all legitimate forms of societies in the organised 
co-operative movement—consumers, producers, and manufac¬ 
turers in connection with industrial or agricultural enterprise. 
Therefore all co-operative societies are asked to take the matter 
up earnestly and to discuss and pass resolutions at all their 
meetings in* its favour. 

Behind the new association stands the long experience and 
extensive co-operative developments of the descendants of the 
famous Rochdale Pioneers, and it is hoped by the united support 
and mutual good-will of all co-operators, to be successful in laying 
the foundation of a great and useful international co-operative 
business and trading alliance. To bring the producers and the 
common consumers of all nations together on a new and a higher 
commercial and trading basis, such as is embodied in our co-opera¬ 
tive principles, would be one of the most peaceful achievements 
in his history. 


8 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


I. 

The Proposed Provincial Co-operative Batik for Bengal. 

[From Capital, August jr, 7977.] 

He the circular regarding the proposed formation of a Provincial 
Co-operative Bank published in our last issue, “Capital” makes the following 
remarks: — 

One of the first fruits of the change in control of the co-operative credit 
movement in Bengal is the revival of the scheme for starting a Provincial 
Central Bank. A circular just issued states that approximately 25 lakhs of 
rupees have been invested in the co-operative movement from Calcutta 
through the Registrar. In fact, the Registrar has gradually become a sort 
of demi-provincial bank. 

* H: * * * 

There has never been any sound justification, except in official timidity, 
for the prolonged delay in establishing the provincial co-operative bank, and 
its early establishment will, we believe, be attended by the clearest possible 
advantages. The development of banking facilities is important, but the 
allocation of banking resources to sound purposes is vital. The present 
co-operative banking arrangements at headquarters are kutcha and cannot 
endure. The central bank system is sound, but is incomplete, and, like an 
army without its general staff, lacks the power and direction it should really 
possess. We infer from the circular above quoted that it has been definitely 
decided to take full advantage of the closer and more continuous control over 
co-operative banks that the establishment of the provincial institution would 
offer, and we congratulate the new Registrar on the intention of inaugurating 
his period of office with a measure so sound and so urgent in co-operative 
interests. 

H. 

Cattle Insurance in Burma. 

(Being a reprint of an' article by Mr, A . K. English, LC.S,, in the 

International Review of Agricultural Economics , February igiy ). 

After some six years* experience in the* introduction of co-operative 
credit into various districts of Burma it became clear that one of the chief 
causes of indebtedness was the loss of plough cattle by death from disease 
or accident. In accordance with the obvious fact that insurance providing 
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ior the replacement of cattle so lost, and for the evolution of a spirit of 
corporate responsibility for the tending of cattle, was preferable to the mere 
granting of credit to replace such dead beasts, efforts were made to discover 
a simple and suitable system of insurance of plough cattle suitable for Burma. 

The matter was complicated because Burma has variety of climates, 
crops, crop seasons, cattle and systems of cultivation and methods of cattle 
tending. Speaking broadly there is the southern wet zone where rice is 
cultivated in the rains (June to November), where the rainfall varies from 
So to 150 inches and where it is never cold. Then there is the northern wet 
zone comprising five hilly districts where the rainfall averages 80 inches and 
rice is the main crop, and where there is a distinct cold season ; and between 
these there is the central dry zone with a rainiall varying from 15 to 40 
inches, liable where not irrigated, to serious droughts and having for two or 
three mouths a very high temperature (too to 115 degrees, F.). In this dry 
area there is a large variety of crops. On the uplands are grown cotton, 
sessamum, ground-nut, jo war etc. In the rainy months (June to November) ; 
sugar-cane, rice, onions and pulses are grown throughout the year under 
irrigation ; and pulses, potatoes, chilies, and other miscellaneous crops are 
raised in alluvial land along the river in the dry weather (November to 
April). 

In the north and south wet zones the buffalo was still recently the 
principal draught beast. In the Delta districts however, the buffalo’s 
susceptibility to rinderpest has brought about an ever extending use of 
bullocks, and there is now a large annual export of bullocks bred in the dry 
zone to Lower Burma for ploughing and carting, purposes. In the northern 
wet zone, where soils are heavy and weeds strong and where cattle are also 
used for timber extraction, the buffalo remains in favour, but the village 
herds are .still liable to terrible epidemics of rinderpest. 

The systems of cattle tending differ widely in the wet and dry zones. 
In the southern wet zone the grazing ground system is the rule. Each 
village has an area, generally uncultivable, allotted to it for grazing 
purposes, and in this area the village cattle have to pick up a precarious 
living. In many cases these areas are in the rains seas of mud, covered with 
a trampled growth of coarse muddy grasses. Thcv provide the best possible 
means for spreading infectious disease and the cattle that have to exist 
on them naturally have an excellent chance of dying from disease, 
starvation, or exposure. The mortality in such districts is very high and 
many cultivators regard four years as the working of an imported beast. 
Tt is probable that a premium of 15 per cent, would not cover the risk in 
this part of the country. In the northern wet zone the area of “jungle” 
available for grazing is, as a rule much larger and there is a certain amount of 
segregation during grazing. Violent epidemics a r e unusual except from the 
ttnusually infectious disease of rinderpest. These jungles, however, contain 
a danger from which the southern grazing ground is free and that is wild 
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cattle—bison, deer and pigs from which anthrax and other diseases are 
undoubtedly communicated to tame cattle. If instirance be ever extended 
to northern districts a high rate of premium will be necessary. In the dry 
zone districts the custom is that draught cattle, which are almost entirely 
bullocks, are stall fed, while cows and calves are grazed in herds in such 
jungles near the villages. The stall fed draught cattle are carefully fed and 
housed and seldom suffer from epidemics. The breeding herds are tended 
with much less care and suffer from scanty fare, bad housing and dirty pens. 
In a season of drought the cows and calves die in large numbers. Disease 
also kills them off in quantities. Except in a few very restricted areas cows 
are not used by the Burmese for milking purposes and it is somewhat 
surprising that with the treatment they get they produce such good draught 
stock. 

In view of the above conditions it was obvious that the first experiments 
in insurance must be restricted to draught cattle, and to such cattle only in 
selected dry zone districts where the stall feeding and careful tending of 
such animals was the rule. The Registrar, of Co-operative Societies 
suggested the adoption of a system whereby animals would be valued half- 
yearly and insured for a half-year at a time, and it was decided to limit 
the experiment in the first instance to five adjacent districts i.c. Mandalay, 
Shwebo, Sagaing, Kyaukse and Meiktila, in all of which such statistics as 
were available showed that violent epidemics of infectious disease among 
draught cattle were unusual. 

Co-operative cattle insurance was discussed at the Provincial Agricul¬ 
tural and Co-operative Conference held at Mandalay in iqii, after six mutual 
co-operative cattle insurance societies *had been formed, and it was resolved 
that insurance was desirable and feasible and that the scheme should be 
proceeded with. In the period between July 1911 and June 1912 seventeen, 
and in the year 1912-13 thirty-six societies were formed. It then became 
evident that in the early years, to render certain payment of part at any 
rate of the indemnity, reinsurance was essential. It also appeared that 
insurance would not become really popular unless deaths from rinderpest 
v/cre covered. 

The whole subject was again discussed at the Agricultural and 
Co-operative Conference held at Mandalay in August 1913 : and in a meeting 
which over 300 chairmen of agricultural credit societies attended it was then 
resolved that the premium rate should be raised from 3 / 4 % to 5% per 
annum, and that rinderpest deaths should be covered ; that a central 
reinsurance society was essential ; and that to eliminate the risk of fraud 
membership of cattle insurance societies should be restricted to persons who 
are members of co-operative credit societies. 

The sanction of the Secretary of State for India to the grant, by way of 
an interest free loan, to the central reinsurance society of assistance t6 
enable it to meet indemnities in the early years, was received early in 19x5. 
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The amount to be drawn in any one year is not to exceed Rs. 25,000 and 
repayments are to be made from the sixth year onwards from the central 
society’s reserve fund. 

Cattle insurance was again discussed at the Agricultural and Co-operative 
Conference held at Mandalay in August 1015 ; and it was resolved that the 
central reinsurance society should be formed, that in the five districts to 
which operations were at present to be confined every credit society should 
form an annexed cattle insurance society, and that for purposes of supervi¬ 
sion a cattle insurance society should be admitted into the union to which the 
credit society, to which it was annexed, belonged. 

The Upper Burma Central Co-operative Cattle Reinsurance Society 
Limited, was registered in August 1915. The membership consists of some 
fifteen honorary members—persons interested in co-operative and agricul¬ 
tural improvement—and of affiliated village cattle insurance societies. It 
receives half the premia paid to societies by members and insures half the 
risk undertaken by such societies. Indemnities due arc paid by the manager 
on receipt of a cattle death report giving full details. It is managed by a 
general meeting, Committee and a manager. For the present the Registrar 
is acting as honorary manager. To safeguard the interests of government, 
a government representative is a member of the general meeting and has 
five votes. It has a general fund, consisting of the current year’s premium 
income, and a reserve fund consisting of the net proceeds of past years. The 
latter fund is banked with the National Bank of India and the general fund 
is kept in the Upper Burma Central Co-operative Bank. vSocieties submit 
to the manager of the central society half-vear^v statements showing the 
names of members and number, descriptions and value of cattle insured. 

The bye-laws of the village mutual cattle insurance societies are based on 
those used by French mutual societies. There are the usual exceptions of 
deaths from war, theft, etc., and societies do not pay indemnities where the 
sanitary regulations as to contagious disease have been broken. Membership 
is restricted. Valuations are made half-yearly by three experts appointed 
yearly by the general meeting. Substitution is permitted if values are 
equal. The premium rate is 5 per cent, per annum payable half-yearly in 
March and September. Funds are deposited with the credit society at call. 
Deaths have to be vouched for by the experts and the society only pays two 
thirds of the value insured. The skin and flesh belong to the society which 
sells them, if saleable. Hence the owner stands to get two-thirds of the 
value insured, whether his animal dies of a contagious- or non-contagious 
disease. Societies are managed by a general meeting and a committee.. 

Pending the formation of the ventral reinsurance society, the formation 
of village societies was restricted, and in the period July 1014 to June 1915 
only seven such societies were registered. In the year July 1915 to June 
TQI6, 247 societies have been registered and a further considerable increase 
is expected in the coming year of the 305 village societies in existence 



on 30 June 1916 about a hundred had not yet become affiliated to the -central 
society- The bulk of the new socialies registered only started business in 
March or April 1916, and results cannot therefore be appreciated till October 
next, at the earliest. 

Judging by the steady accumulations of funds by those societies which 
have been working for several years, and in view of the fact that only two* 
thirds of the value is paid in indemnity, there is ground for believing that 
the 5 per cent, rate of premium is unnecessarily high and somewhat likely 
to hinder the progress of insurance. Burma has, however, except in the 
northern wet zone, enjoyed a remarkable measure of immunity from rinder¬ 
pest in the last ten years. As it is yet too early to say that this immunity 
is due to the improvement in veterinary control, and not rather to good 
fortune and disease cycles, it is perhaps better to err on the safe side in the 
matter of the premium rate. 

Many of the villages in which cattle insurance societies are formed arc 
in tracts only partially served by the Post Office, and there is consequently 
difficulty both in remitting premia to the central society and in the 
payment of indemnities. Such difficulties of course check expansion but 
they will decrease with time. 

In three areas during the year ending 30 June 1916 epidemic disease— 
anthrax—appeared and accounted for mortality above the average. 

There is every indication that the adoption of the co-operative cattle 
insurance in these five districts where co-operative credit is already well 
established will promote better protection of cattle against disease, better 

relations with the Veterinary Department, and a decrease in mortality. 

# 

The statements given below show results to 30 June 1916. It has not 
been necessary to draw upon the government guarantee loan. 

Cattle are at present often undervalued : they average about Rs. 30 per 
head whereas a truer average would be Rs. 40. The proceeds of skin and 
flesh have exceeded expectations. 

The societies are audited, along with the agricultural credit societies to 
which they are annexed, by the staffs of society paid and government 
auditors, supervision being done by the inspectors maintained by unions of 
credit societies* 

It is yet early to gauge results or to prophesy, but it may be said that the 
principles of insurance appeal to the Burnan and that in the districts where 
a commencement has been made the co-operative idea has taken firm hold. 
Thus in the Kyaukse district there is one agricultural co-operative society 
(credit) for every 1050 acres of cultivated land, while, in addition to 
co-operative credit, considerable progress with* co-operative production and 
sale has been made in the districts of Mandalay, Sagaing and Shwebo. If 
the high premium rate do not act as a deterrent, and if minor difficulties 
‘collected with remittance can be eliminated, there is no reason apparent 



why cooperative insurance of cattle should not become firmly and widely 
established. 


j—Operations of Cattle Insurance Societies in Burma. 
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II.—Operations of Ike Upper Burma Central Cattle Insurance Society. 
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III. 

Agricultural Co-operation in India. 

Dr. John Matthai, lecturing on “Agricultural Co-operation in India/’ 
before the National Indian Association, at >i, Cromwell Road, on the 8th 
June pointed out that each country in Europe hau contributed a distinctive 
character to the co-operative movement. Referring to indebtedness as the 
•great initial problem of the movement in India, Dr. Matthai pointed out 
that it was not peculiar to India, but was found in other countries where 
agriculture was extensively pursued and which were affected by seasonal 
variations. Co-operation, he declared, exercised moral restraint in making 
each man responsible for the debts of the society. It was giving material 
help coupled with moral control. Indian societies were based chiefly on the 
Raiffeisen model ; unlimited liability was possible in small areas where all 
knew each other but could not operate to the same extent in urban areas. 
Central banks were an interesting recent development in India for linking 
up and financing local societies. 

Discussing the question of the relation of the State to co-operation, Dr. 
Matthai agreed that it was the wisest plan to eliminate State control and 
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make the movement self-supporting and self-governing. If it was associated 
with the State the public thought it was sound, and effort might become 
lax in the absence of criticism ; if the State gave aid financially it destroyed 
self-help, which was the essence of the movement. But ill India he con¬ 
sidered that association with the State was essential; the enormous prestige 
of the Sirkar was necessary to financial success ; based on the security of, 
the Government the movement inspired confidence. India, in this respect, 
must be regarded as an exceptional case. 

Summing up the result obtained in the short period of twelve years, 
Dr. Matthai laid stress upon the reduction of interest compared with the 
charges of money-lenders—on the improved aspects of villages, the pre¬ 
vention of extravagance, the impetus to education—a share of the profits 
being set aside for schools, and the bringing back of the old communal life 
of the village knit together in a strong bond. A strong local consciousness 
was developing, and it was in the sphere of local government that the people 
of India would get the experience necessary for political self-government. 

Sir Murray Hammick, who presided, welcomed Dr. Matthai as a re¬ 
presentative of Madras, and expressed keen appreciation of his lecture. He 
thought that the secret of self-government would be solved by beginning 
at the bottom and making the village self-governing. In giving some 
personal experiences of the progress of the movement in Madras, Sir 
Murray said it was founded on really sound principles, and praised 
the excellent work done by Indians as Registrars. Sir James Wilson warmly 
supported Sir Murray’s tribute to the lecturer, foreshadowed the possibility 
of borrowing at 6 or 7 per cent, through the co-operative movement, declared 
that local village self-government was' full of promise, and hoped that more 
Indians would take up the study of economics. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[ IVe do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents.] 

THE PROPOSED PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANK. 

To 

The Editor, 

The Ucngal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

It will be admitted by every one that one of the main principles of 
co-operation is that societies should try to laise their funds locally. Under 
the present conditions this is not possible in every case ; though the ultimate 
object of cverj” society is to become independent gradually as its reserve 
funds grow up. Hut several years must elapse before this ideal condition is 
reached, and in the meantime these societies are to be financed. It is to 


this reason alone that Central Societies owe their existence. 

Whatever may be the case with village societies, it is highly desirable 
that Central Banks should raise their own capital. It would be better if 
this could be done locally. In their initial stage, the Central Banks are not 
in a position to attract sufficient local capital for their needs. But when 
public confidence is established then there is no lack of local capital ; but 
this even proves insufficient in time of stress. Then the Central Banks are 
obliged to seek for funds outside their jurisdiction. As there is no Provincial 
Bank in Bengal, some Ceutral Societies open cash credit accounts with 
recognised Presidency Banks, and some apply to the Registrar for funds. 
Mr. Mitra the late Registrar of Co-operative Societies invited depositors. o 
invest money in the movement and people who wanted to do so came to mn 
and he used his discretion in selecting the particular needy Bank, this 
practice is being still followed by Mr. Donovan. In this manner a sum o 

about thirty lakhs of rupees has been invested. , 

Now the question is whether it is necessary for the Central Banks t 
have a fund from which <hc y can draw in time of need. The questii 
my opinion should be answered in the affirmative. The next question 
whether the Central Banks can compel the Registrar to find money 
needs. The answer is in the negative. It rests entirely with ****££ 

whether to help the Central Societies in the way they a 
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past. If the Registrar undertakes the work as before, so far so good ; if he 
does not, there is an end of the matter, and the Central Societies must take 
care of themselves in time of need. In my opinion it is not desirable that 
Central Banks should take outside loans without the intervention of the 
Registrar, for in that case it would be very difficult to maintain a proper 
balance of the rate of interest. One Bank will offer a certain rate, another 
will bid higher and so on. There will be such a mess of affairs, that it will 
be quite impossible for new Central Banks to get funds from outside. It is 
here that a controlling agency is absolutely necessary ; and that controlling 
agency can not be any one but the Registrar. So under all the circumstances 
and considering the matter from a broad point of view, I think the Registrar 
must undertake some sort of responsibility in this matter. The idea of 
establishing a Federation of Central Societies is a new one and before 
undertaking its organisation, opinions should be invited and the whole 
question should he threshed out. 

Supposing that the time is not yet ripe for establishing a Provincial Bank 
ot a Federation of Central Societies, the next point to be considered is, what 
amount of responsibility is the Registrar bound to undertake in this matter. 
Suppose a man comes and deposits Rs. 10,000 with the Registrar and asks 
him to send the money to the Mymensingh Central Bank as a fixed deposit. 
The Registrar may forthwith send the money by insured post to the Bank 
in question, or he may deposit the money in the Bank of Bengal, and ask 
the latter to issue a remittance transfer receipt to Mymensingh. In both 
these courses there is some risk, it is very fortunate that lip till now there 
has not been any cause of complaint. But we must not shut our eyes to 
the fact that inspite of all our precautions money may be lost in transit. To 
guard against this, some sort of effective arrangement should be made. I 
would suggest that an account in the Bank of Bengal should be opened in 
the name of the Registrar in his official capacity, with the sanction of 
Government, and persons desirous of depositing in the Co-operative move¬ 
ment may send their money direct to the Bank of Bengal to be credited to 
the Registrar’s account and advise the latter accordingly. This will save 
unnecessary risk and trouble to the Registrar in handling the money. This 
sort of arrangement will not cost much. An extra clerk in the department 
will be quite enough for the purpose. 

If the Editor will permit, I would ask the Co-operators of the Province to 
discuss the matter through the medium of the 4 ‘Co-operative Journal”, so 
that before the next Conference is held the matter may be given a definite 
shape. 

I have etc., 

Indit Bhusan Bhaduri, 

Secretary , 

Nadia Central Bank , 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


We have received from the Aryabhusan Press, Poona, a very handsome 
volume entitled “Indian Economics” by Professor V. G. Kale of Fergusson 
College, Poona. The author seeks to show breflv how the principles of 
Economics should be applied to Indian conditions, and to place before the 
reader the different aspects of Indian Economic life. The elementary prin¬ 
ciples of economics have been briefly indicated in each place and their 
application to Indian conditions pointed out. The author has freely aired 
his own views on the various controversial questions on which it is possible 
to hold different opinions. Though one might differ from some of the views 
of the learned author, yet one must give him credit for the moderation and 
sincerity with which he has expressed his views, for the wide range of his 
studies and for the scientific arrangement of the subject-matter of his book. 
The value of the short bibliography at the beginning of every chapter cannot 
be overestimated: the reader will find the references helpful in acquiring 
first hand information on the various aspects of controversial economic 
questions. 


The chapter in which we are interested, tk. p that on Co-operation in 
India might have been fuller : it should have included a brief description of 
the various forms of co-operation we have now in India and an account of 
the effects of the rural credit co-operative movement on the members. We 
miss a full treatment of the economic aspects of Famines in India, of the 
great Indian Public Works. For lucidity and fullness of treatment the 
chapter on Commercial Policy ami on Banking and Credit are remarkable. 


The book gives a very sober presentation of the purely Indian view on 
the more important economic problems awaiting solution, and, as such it 
deserves to be widely read by all who take an active interest in the public 
affairs of the country. 


We wonder how many of our readers go through the pages of that most 
useful and instructive Quarterly—the Agricultural Journal of India. The 
July number is profusely illustrated and contains original articles which are 
all written by experts and are full of first-hand information on various 
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aspects of Indian agriculture. The Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill’s budget speech 
on agricultural progress in India and H. E. the Viceroy’s speech on agri¬ 
culture in the Punjab are reprinted. His Excellency truly observed— 
“Your cultivators are enterprising and intelligent, but they are hampered 
by shortage of capital and the lack of scientific knowledge,” and he pointed 
out how the large landholders could assist in supplying both these wants. 


Besides Dr. Burns’s article on “Ornamental Gardening in India” and 
Mr, Clouston’s paper on the “Development of Agriculture in England” 
there are a few articles on the science of agriculture and some selected 
articles of which one is reprinted from this Journal. 


We have received the first issue of the new Monthly Madras Bulletin 
of Co-operation. In an article on “Arbitration Provisions and their use” 
Mr. M. Ananta Rau commends the Madras Government’s suggestion that 
“the managing committees of societies should not fail to take advantage of 
the special conveniences and facilities afforded by the arbitration proceed¬ 
ings whenever it is found to be necessary to proceed against members”. In 
another article on “Mortgage Security” Mr. A war advocates the issue of 
loans on the mortgage of immovable properties by Co-operative Societies. 
This is a very controversial question on which it is possible to hold different 
opinions. 


“Better Business ' 9 is the name of a Quarterly Journal of Agricultural 
and Industrial Co-operation edited at the Co-operative Reference Library, 
Plunkett House, Dublin. An excellent series of articles on “Raiffeisen 
Credit in Ireland” and “Co-operation in the’New World” are being published 
in its pages. In the last May issue we have, among others, Mr. Downie’s 
article on “The relation of the Producer and Consumer in the Co-operative 
Movement” and Mr. Byrne’s suggestive paper on “Training Managers of 
Co-operative Societies. * ’ 


We beg thankfully to acknowledge receipt of the following periodicals 
The Indian Review. 

The Modern Review. 

The C. H. C. Magazine , 

The Century Review. 

The Mahamandal Magazine. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Shortly after our last issue went to press the co-operative 
movement in Bengal lost bv the death of Mr. S. C. Mitra, one of 
its keenest advocates and hardest workers. Mr. Mitra's presence 
at the annual co-operative conferences was always looked forward 
to, but his work did not end with attendance at the conferences. 
He frequently gave the Registrar the benefit of the legal know¬ 
ledge which had elevated him to the Bench of the High Court, and 
by his example and influence he converted many to belief -in the 
doctrines of co-operation. He continued to the end as one of our 
most active propagandists. Even when, at the time of the last 
conference, bodily infirmity prevented his attendance, he still 
frqm his sick bed dictated his opinions on the legal questions 
before the conference and sent them in to assist the deliberations 
of the committee which was considering those questions. 

We offer his friends and relatives our respectful sympathy 
in their great loss. 

We invite the attention of our readers to Capt. Petavel s little 
pamphlet on “Self-supporting Education” containing a reprint 
of two of his articles which appeared in the “Empire . It 
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describes (i) how education has been made self-supporting in 
France and Switzerland and how the principle could be exipfaded, 
(2) how practical education would solve the problem of middle class* 
unemployment, and (3) what steps are now being taken by the : 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar towards establishing the system in 
India. 


The central idea of the scheme is that of “a school that not 
only teaches but does business in order to give its pupils oppor¬ 
tunities to earn, and to enable them to stay as long as they like 
earning their training, and in which they can remain if they wish, 
when their training is completed, as earners.” Such a school has 
been started by Capt. Petard under the .patronage of the Maharaja 
of Cossimbazar. To the ordinary high school has been added a 
technical department in which boys are encouraged to learn what 
they will of useful manual work. We are told that 40% of the 
students now work in the technical department and that, even in 
the first year of the school’s existence, some of the boys have begun 
to earn something for a few hours’ labour in the workshop. 


An Indian Polytechnic Association has been conceived, and in 
a small way started to help any school that may join the ‘‘self- 
supporting education” movement. The whole scheme has de¬ 
servedly attracted widespread attention both in India and abroad 
and it has been officially recognised by the local Education Depart¬ 
ment as a very useful educational experiment. We shall watch 
the progress of this neo-co-operative institution with great 
interest. 


A suggestion was made in September bv the Calcutta Stock 
Exchange Association in a letter to jute mill managing agents 
which we cannot allow to pass unnoticed. The suggestion is the 
reduction of the present jute concern share of Rs. 100 into shares 
of Rs. 10 nominal value, and the sole reason for the suggestion is 
said to be solicitude for small investors. At present owing to the 
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’ules of the game and the inflated price of jute shares the small 
investor cannot effect an entrance. A correspondent of a con¬ 
temporary is of opinion that the suggestion is unsound and insidi¬ 
ous. It will certainly, if carried into effect, lure the small investor 
into the maelstrom of speculation, and in that great struggle it is 
the weak who go down in the end. As co-operators who set their 
faces against speculation we agree with the correspondent referred 
to. We advise our readers who have small sums to invest to 
examine the co-operative movement and its security before they 
' enture into speculation. There is no speculation in the co¬ 
operative movement. Interests and dividends are good and there 
is not the constant worry that the action of one man or a dozen men 
ten thousand miles away may in a single day jeopardize the whole 
of the hard-earned savings of a small investor’s life-time. Wlier. 
the Central Banks, as in time they must, open their Federation 
offices in Calcutta, facilities for investment in the co-operative 
movement will be available to all. 


A Bill of considerable importance, via., the Usurious Loans 
Bill “to give additional powers to Courts to deal in certain cases 
with usurious loans of money or grain’’ was introduced by the 
Hon’ble Sir William Vincent at a recent meeting of the Indian 
Legislative Council. The object dealt with in the Bill is of 
very general interest, viz., the question of empowering our civil 
courts to afford relief in cases of unconscionable bargains between 
money-lenders and their debtors. The general principle of the 
Bill, as explained by the Hon’ble Sir William Vincent is “that in 
proceedings for the recovery of a loan or for the enforcement of an 
agreement or security, the court, if satisfied bv evidence that the 
return claimed is excessive, and that the transaction is substan¬ 
tially unfair, may reopen the contract and award the plaintiff a 
decree for that sum only which is equitably due, having regard to 
the circumstances of the case.” 


The evil of usury is prevalent, in a greater or less degree, in 
all countries. In India, however, it has been eating into the 



vitals of the body economic and cases of unconscionable bargains 
are too frequent in the law courts which are compelled to give effect 
to them under the present law. The evil is not confined to the 
agricultural classes : it is equally prevalent amongst others, in¬ 
cluding landowners of all classes and the domiciled Anglo-Indian 
community in particular. 


In this connection we should like to quote the following 
remarks of the Hon’ble Raja Sir Rampal Singh :—“While provid¬ 
ing a measure for the relief of the debtors from this evil, its causes 
should not be lost sight of, if its wholesale eradication is to be 
aimed at. The long delays which the money-lenders have to face 
in the recovery of their loans through the agency of courts, the 
enormous expenses—a good many of which being irrecoverable 
from the debtor.s—which they have to incur in that process,-the 
risks and losses which they have to run and sustain in mahajani 
transactions, the insufficiency of facilities for obtaining credit by 
needy persons whose proportion is always very large, want of 
regular banks and co-operative societies to serve this purpose and, 
above all, the illiteracy and general poverty of the people are all 
stimulating the practice of usury and taken advantage of by the 
money-lenders in pursuance of their self-interest.” 


“The extension of the co-operative system,” he continued, 
“and the establishment of Land Banks and joint stock companies 
all over the country are sure to have a very salutary effect over the 
suppression of the evil. ” We also pin our faith in the co-operative 
system as the only real salutary check on the practice of usury. 
But as the extent of the evil is as wide as India herself and as it will 
take some years before the co-operative movement extends its 
beneficent operations to every nook and to every class in this vast 
continent, we think that the proposed Bill will supplement co¬ 
operative efforts till such time when the co-operative millennium 
will have arrived. 



During the discussions on the Bill several non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Indian Legislative Council urged “that while promo¬ 
ting the measure before us the Government should be pleased to do 
all that lies in their power to further promote the co-operative 
credit system and to develop the banking system.” We think, 
however, that it is the popular leaders who should put forth their 
best energies to carry on a co-operative propaganda in rural India 
and in urban India, to teach the people the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion, the benefits these principles confer, and the developments 
that are possible. We want non-official missionaries of co-operation 
to undertake the work of co-operative education amongst all classes 
of the people. A sound co-operative edifice can only be erected 
on a sound co-operative education, on a sound understanding of 
the ruling principles of co-operation. 


This year also the Servants of India Society, Poona, has 
revived the scheme of having a co-operative secretaries’ training 
class in Bombay. The indefatigable Mr. G. K. Devadhar is the 
leading spirit of the movement. The class was to have commenced 
on the 22nd of September last. 


A notable recommendation of one of the sub-committees 
appointed by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference 
refers to the establishment of an organization with headquarters 
in Bombay and extending its operations throughout the Presi¬ 
dency. The objects of the organization will be to spread co¬ 
operative propaganda, stimulate social and educational advance¬ 
ment in co-operative areas, organize and supervise affiliated 
societies in Bombay City and generally to afford advice and guid¬ 
ance in co-operative matters. In our last issue we hinted at the 
desirability of having such an organization for Bengal. We hope 
the matter will be discussed at the next Conference here. 


The replies of the Central Batiks to the Registrar’s circular 
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about the necessity of proper arrangements for finance in Calcutta 
have nearly all been received. There is practical unanimity on 
the necessity for some change in the present system. Only two 
Central Banks have suggested that the present system should 
continue and they are actuated by the fear that any new system 
would cost them more. When they understand that the proposed 
Federation of Central Banks will be able to pay for itself and make 
a profit too they will of course cease to oppose a change. 


Three Central Banks suggest the employment of a financial 
agent in Calcutta, but one of these three qualifies its opinion and 
says that the agent should be employed only until a Provincial 
Bank or Federation can be formed. It is to be presumed then that 
this particular Central Bank, which happens to be an old and 
important one, is really in favour of the Provincial Institution. 
One important Central Bank is of opinion that the scheme of 1914 
should be revived. Apparently all other Central Banks have 
realised that that scheme was entirely too ambitious and top heavy 
for the requirements of the movement and that the present plan of 
a modest beginning which will permit of expansion is preferable, 
for there is no other suggestion a'mong the replies received up to 
date to revive the scheme of 1914. 


About twenty-five Central Banks have given their votes for 
a Federation such as was suggested in the circular. If the votes 
of the remaining 18 or 19 Central Banks are given in the same 
proportions for the different schemes there will be about 40 out of 
48 Central Banks in favour of the Federation. This Federation 
will have many advantages. It will be a pure co-operative union 
of societies to carry on work which is now carried on in a somewhat 
irregular manner. All the profits of the Federation will be profits 
for the movement and not for individuals, and in this it will pro¬ 
bably be alone amongst the Provincial Institutions in India in 
following Raiffeisen. The Federation will begin on a modest 
scale with ten lakhs of capital subscribed and, say, five lakhs paid 



up. It will, however, have ample opportunity of expansion but 
only as the co-operative movement’s requirements expand. 


All this presupposes that the Federation will come into exist¬ 
ence. Bye-laws have been drafted and are being circulated to the 
Central Banks for consideration, and at the Provincial Conference 
early next year it is hoped that there will be a delegate from each 
Central Bank empowered on its behalf to sign the application for 
the registration of the Federation. Beyond this, however, we 
cannot penetrate the future. The Government of Bengal have 
not yet been consulted about the scheme and they may have some¬ 
thing to say to it. For the past three years the proposal for a 
Pro\ incial Bank has been annually postponed, and it remains to be 
seen whether this proposal will meet with the same fate or not. 


The Federation, howe\er, is a very different thing from the 
proposal of 1914. It is, to begin with, essentially co-operative, 
and we believe that so great an authority as Sir Edward Maclagan 
had to point out that the proposal of 1914 was not so. Again the 
Federation is modest. It contemplates liabilities of fifty lakhs, 
while the original Provincial Bank scheme made a bid for liabilities 
which might have run to five <.rores. The Federation is obviously 
supplementary to the movement in the province. It will be an 
apex to the movement and not an umbrella. Even the advocates 
of the earlier scheme were afraid that the basis was not broad 
enough, and that, perhaps, was one of the reasons for postponing 
it. The Federation, however, will be in proportion to the base 
and will only expand with the base. Finally, the Federation in¬ 
volves no new principle. It is a mere development of existing 
conditions, which will take over an existing business and the 
normal accretions to that business. It will introduce no new 
competition to the money market. 

There arises the question whether the Federation will be able 
to pay its expenses‘without saddling the Central Banks with fresh 
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charges, a very important question. If it takes over the existing 
20 or 30 lakhs of rupees it will start with a very severe handicap. 
It cannot treat the owners of this capital unfairly and it cannot 
raise the rates on the Central Banks. It is proposed, however, to 
run the Federation on very cheap lines and if it takes over even 20 
lakhs and the financiers agree in return for the greater security 
and convenience which it will provide to accept %% or $ 4 % less 
than the rates they now receive there will be a sum of Rs. 5,600 
or Rs. 10,000 which should meet expenses. It appears, too, 
from figures recently prepared that there, was an average of more 
than 3 lakhs lying idle in the Central Banks throughout last year. 
As a general rule the Central Banks get no more than 3% from 
their idle funds and this they obtain from the Post Office. It 
should not be impossible for the Federation to get 5% for this 
money and the difference of 2% would yield annually Rs. 6,000 
to help to meet the Federation’s expenses. There are other 
sources of profit too which it is meant to tap, but there is no need 
to discliss them here. On the whole then it may reasonably be 
hoped that at the worst the Federation will pay.its way and that 
prospects of profit are not wanting. 


In our last issue Mr. I. B. Dutt. of Comilla pleaded for the 
preference shareholders. A contributor to this issue is not so 
much in love with the preference shareholders. Mr. Dutt’s 
experience is confined to the Comilla Central Bank, an excellent 
institution in many ways. Comilla Central Bank has raised all 
its deposits locally except one small sum and this he attributes to 
the fact there were preference shareholders. Without, however, 
leaving his district Mr. Dutt might have considered Brahmanbaria 
Central Bank in which there are likewise many influential 
preference shareholders. In Brahmanbaria local deposits are as 
negligible as outside deposits in Comilla and this in spite of the 
existence of preference shareholders. Nor is Brahmanbaria the 
only example of its kind. It is clear, therefore, that the presence 
of the preference shareholder does not, as Mr. Dutt implies, 
guarantee local deposits. Doubtless our correspondent in this 
issue is thinking of such cases as Brahmanbaria. 
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There is much to be said on both sides. Practice supports 
the preference shareholder, theory opposes him. A good deal 
depends on the preference shareholder himself. There are some 
very bad instances of the preference shareholder insisting on the 
maximum dividend, treating it in fact as a minimum, with scant 
regard for the requirements of the safety of the Central Bank 
Our correspondent in this issue seems to be aware of some of these 
instances in which the preference shareholders insisted on the 
whole of the profits being distributed to bring the dividend up to 
i 2 ]/ 2 % while common prudence demanded that in addition to the 
statutory reserve fund other funds should have been created to 
ensure the safety of the Central Bank. 

We are confident, however, that the co-operators of the 
province may be relied upon to check abuses and to frame the 
policy which will ensure the highest good of the movement. 
Whatever policy is determined upon it should not and we are sure 
it will not emanate from the office of the Registrar. It will 
be enunciated and carried out bv the co-operators of Bengal 
themselves. 


In our advertisement pages in this issue the Chilean Nitrate 
Committee announce two competitions, the first with three 
substantial prizes and the second with fifteen other money prizes. 
The competitions are for the best essays on Indian Agriculture 
and Original Ideas how to improve it. Keen if there were no 
prizes we know that these are subjects which would appeal to 
many of our readers. We are sure they will not allow this chance 
to slip bv without an attempt to win some of the three thousand 
rupees which are offered in prizes. Further particulars are 
obtainable from the Delegate of the Chilean Nitrate Committee, 
i, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 


The financial statements of central co-operative banks in 
Bengal for the quarter ended 30th June reveal slow but steady 
progress. The expansion of deposits from Rs. 43,89,500 to 
2 
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Rs. 44,85,641 has been accompanied by an increase in loans to 
agricultural societies from Rs. 46,69,611 to Rs. 52,20,544. 
Net profits, meantime, have dropped tb Rs. 1,34,111 against 
Rs. 1,37,071 in the .previous quarter. Cash and deposits in 
savings banks have apparently been reduced in favour of larger 
holdings of Government Paper which have grown from Rs. 79,867 
to Rs. 2,53,225. The paid-up share capital whereon these 
operations are based has increased from Rs. 7,97,393 to 
Rs. 8,71,111 and the reserve funds from Rs. 1,36,486 to 
Rs. 1,44,848. 


The ninth Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference will be 
opened in Calcutta on the 19th January 1918 at 11 a.m. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal has kindly consented to open 
the Conference. 



THE CHANK INDUSTRY OF DACCA 


[By Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta]. 

The Chank Industry of Dacca is a very old and well- 
established one. Its history dates back far into the past, into the 
heyday of the city under the Moghuls. 

The Chank Bangles have from long ages been looked upon as 
an indispensable article of dress of the married Hindu women. It 
is the auspicious sign of the married state of happy omen. Every 
married woman has to wear it. Common bangles are therefore 
used all over the country and in almost every district there are 
some men who make them. In the District of Dacca too the 
common chank bangles with a flat oiiter surface slightly carved 
and the edges slightly raised are manufactured iu many places. 
These are generally painted with vermilion. 

The chank bangles of Dacca are distinguished from these 
common bangles by their incomparably superior artistic value. 
The bangle makers of this City early distinguished themselves 
by making magnificently carved, natural colour chank bangles. 
The snow white colour of the bangles and their high artistic finish 
gave to the articles manufactured in the town of Dacca an unique 
place in the world of fashion even outside Hindu homes. This 
place Dacca still retains. 

The Manufacture. 

The whole quantity of Dacca bangles is manufactured in 
Sakharibazar a portion of the town called after the Sakliaris or 
conch-shell workers. The whole business of the manufacture and 
sale of the shells is in the hands of the sakharis, who form a 
distinct caste. Among these men there are some very rich people, 
but the bulk of the people are poor, and many very poor. 

The manufacture as well as the sale is done in small shops 
crowded together on both sides of the short and narrow Sakhari¬ 
bazar Street. There are at present one hundred and three shops 
and each employs a certain number of workmen. The chank 
shells are first given shape by knocking off superfluous parts. 
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When the shell has been reduced to a rough cylinder,- it is cut up 
into small round slices with a peculiar kind of saw of crescent 
shape, which cuts both ways. In cutting these pieces a great deal 
of delicacy is required in handling the saw, for a slight wrong 
movement might crack the shell and spoil it altogether. 

The shell is held firmly with the toes of both feet while the" 
saw is caught by a handle al each horn of the crescent and moved 
from side to side with the greatest care so as not to make the 
slightest deviation from the plane in which it moves. This is a 
somewhat arduous and careful work which takes a lot of teaching. 

The pieces so cut out are the rough bangles. These are then 
ground smooth and round and minute carving, including some 
very fine pierced work, is done up on them. The cylindrical 
portion of the shell chopped into shape for bangles is a compara¬ 
tively small portion of the whole shell. The pieces knocked off 
as useless for bangles used to be utilised formerly chiefly for 
making lime bv burning them. Parts of this waste have now 
been turned to use in making rings, buttons, chains and small 
knick-knacks. These articles by reason of their comparatively 
high prices and their brittleness are not likely to find a very large 
market, but they do sell to some extent. 

Besides bangles and these things some fine and artistic 
itardans and other pieces are made by a very few workmen of very 
great skill. They look very fine but, I doubt whether, consider¬ 
ing the vast amount of time taken in making them, they may be 
regarded as really paying. 

. Thk Material. 

TIk? chunk shells come from several places. The largest 
supply comes from Ceylon whose yearly output is somewhere 
about 10 or it lakhs live shells and a larger quantity of subfossil 
shells. In point of quantity the next place is taken by the Madras 
presidency with a yearly output of about 5 lakhs more or less. 
From the Travancore coast is obtained a specially good quality of 
shells called in the local market the TJoairi shell and the Baroda 
State also has a small supply of good shells called surli. The 
total annual supply from these two sources does not exceed twenty 
thousand shells. 
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In Dacca the shell bangles are never painted and the superior 
charm of the Dacca bangles is due largely to their milk-white 
colour. Naturally therefore, Dacca makers prefer those shells 
which are pure white to those with a reddish stain. The best 
shells from this point of view used to be the Moti Si'lamnt, which 
was obtained from the pearl fisheries of Ceylon. The fishing for 
these shells has however been stopped by the Ceylon Government. 
So that, at present the Travancore shell holds the highest place 
owing both to its colour and its uniform large size. 

Next in quality is the shell obtained from the Tutieorin 
fishery of Madras which yields about 2 */> lakhs of shells every 
year. The Baroda shells, called Surti (From Surat), are even 
with these ; but these like the Travancore shells are available only 
in small quantities. The shell obtained from the Ranmad 
fishery, also under the Madras Government at present, are slightly 
inferior to the Tutieorin shells. In j 915, the total quantity of 
shells fished from this place w as about 3 lakhs, but that was the 
high-water mark. Breriously it ranged between a lakh and a 
half and two lakhs a year. 

The Ceylon shells are generally stained with a reddish colour, 
which is accept aide in some places, but which is not liked by 
Dacca workmen. They use it in pretty large quantities, however, 
for making cheaper things. These shells are also of an inferior 
quality in other respects. The sizes are not uniform and inferior 
quality shells are more freely mixed up with them. 

The chief staple of the Dacca industry consists therefore of 
the Tutieorin and the Ramnad shells. The Baroda and the 
Travancore shells always find a ready market but in point of 
quantity they are altogether negligible. 

ThK AC.FNCIKS for SlTI’l.Y OK SlIHU.S. 

Ill Ce}don the fisheries art free to private traders, subject to 
their paying a royalty on the actual number of shells fished. The 
following firms of Madras Merchants in Calcutta get the shells 
from Ceylon and sell wholesale to Gadians :— 
r. O. S. M. Mahammad Tambi. 

2. J. N. Shaikh Mahammad. 

3. K. Venkatasalam Clietty. 
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These Gadians are Dacca men who have their offices at 
Calcutta. There are at present four of these firms viz .— 

1. Balaram Dhar 

2. Jatindra Mohan Sen 

3. Hem Chandra Kar 

4. Rajabandhu Sen 

besides the firm of J. B. Dutt and Sons, 

Previous to 1911 these firms controlled between themselves 
the entire supply of shells to Dacca. At present they are reduced 
to the position of middlemen buying from the Madrassee firms and 
selling to Dacca, Murshidabad and Nadia people. 

In Madras the fishing is all done by the Government. Divers 
are employed by the Government who bring their supplies to the 
godown of the fisheries department where they are stocked. This 
enables the Government very largely to control the catch and to 
conserve the fisheries so that very few immature shells are caught. 

Previous to 1911, this stock was inspected by intending 
purchasers who then submitted sealed tenders for the purchase of 
the whole catch. In 1911 the Madras Government introduced the 
forward contract system and gave to Messrs. J. B. Dutt and Sons 
of Dacca the right to take all the catch of shells from the Tuticorin 
fishery at the rate of Rs. no per thousand. On the expiry of 
this period the same firm has renewed the contract for five years 
at the rate of Rs. 121 per thousand shells. 

The Ramnad fishery was taken over by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment from the Raja of Ramnad about the same time and a similar 
contract for these shells was entered into with Babu Hem 
Chandra Kar. On the expiry of Babu Hem Chandra Kar’s 
contract Messrs. J. B. Dutt and Sons tendered for the contract at 
the rate of Rs. 301 per thousand for three years and that tender 
has been accepted by the Madras Government with effect from 
June 1917. 

So then at present the position is this, that the three Madras 
firms have control of the Ceylon, Baroda and Travancore shells, 
while Messrs. J. B. Dutt & Sons control the Tuticorin and the 
Ramnad shells. 



The present situation. 


Out of the four varieties of white shells, Tuticorin or Tinne- 
velly shells and the Ramnad shells are the most important because 
they are available and consumed in the largest quantities. 

As regards the Doani shells they have kept steadily at a 
price between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per hundred shells assorted sizes. 
The prices of Tuticorin shells have increased considerably. They 
were at first sold in assorted sacks of 250 each. The price of these 
in 1315 was Rs. 14-8 per 100 shells 

in 1316 was Rs. 13 per 100 shells 
in 1317 ,, ,, 15-12 ,, ,, 

In 1318 J. B. Dutt had the contract and in that year he sold for 
Rs. 15-12 per 100. 

At that time his contract price at Madras was Rs. no per 
thousand. The contract covered three years up to 1320 B.S. 

In 1319 B.S. he sold bigger sizes only at Rs. 28 per 100, 
smaller ones being sold out of Dacca. 

In 1320 he sold at Rs. 22 per 100. It is alleged that this year 
he kept back the largest size which he sold at Rs. 38 per 100. 

Next year he contracted for five years at Rs. 121 per thousand. 
In 1321 he sold the shells in three different assortments. Large 
sizes were sold at Rs. 56 per hundred, medium sizes at Rs. 44 per 
100 and smaller sizes at Rs. 20 per hundred. 

In the subsequent year (1322) he sold at Rs. 44 per hundred 
for lower sizes and Rs. 65 per hundred for the largest size. 

Last year he could not supply any shells as, it was said, he 
could not get his goods shipped from Madras. This vear he is 
offering the larger sizes for Rs. 62 and 70 per hundred and smaller 
sizes assorted at Rs. 26 a hundred. 

With regard to Ramnad shells S. N. Naina Mahammad and 
under him Bala ram Dhar had the contract first of all under the 
Raja of Ramnad. He sold the shells at Rs. 14 and Rs. 15 ; after 
this the Madras Government took up the fishery and Hem Chandra 
Kar next took the lease at Rs. 141 per thousand. Last year 
Hem Chandra Kar sold these shells at -Rs. 24 and 18 per hundred. 
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With effect from June current, J. B. Dutt has taken the con¬ 
tract at Rs. 301 per thousand. He has not yet sold the shells in 
the market. 

Side by side w ith this rise in the prices of Tuticorin and 
Ramnad shells the prices of the Ceylon shells have also gone up. 
It is said that the price of these shells has been raised bv the 
Nakhodas, and the middlemen do not retain more than Rs. 2 or 3 
per 100. This year the Ceylon shells have been bought bv the 
Gadians at the rate of Rs. 20-8 per hundred and are offered to the 
trade at Rs. 23 per 100. 

The commencement of J. B. Dutt’s contract corresponded 
until the Swadeshi movement which gave a great push to the 
chank goods trade. Owing to the increase in the consumption 
of chunk goods and to the extraordinary facilities given by J. B. 
Dutt himself, the sale of Tuticorin shells in Dacca increased rather 
than declined. Before J. B. Dutt’s contract, the shells had to be 
purchased at Calcutta generally for cash or short credit. He 
brought them down to Dacca and gave large credits to his 
customers. As a result of these, shopkeepers w r ere enabled to 
buy shells more frcel v than before, and side by side with this their 
consumption of Ceylon shells * declined. Further, by availing 
themselves of the accommodation given by J. B. Dutt many persons 
who are not in the trade or were engaged as mere labourers were 
enabled to start shops on their own account. 

The price of the shell goods was not raised correspondingly. 
There has been a slight rise in the price of bangles and other goods 
but nothing commensurate with the rise in prices of the chanks. 

This leads me to think that the brtlk of the profits of J. B. 
Dutt and other wholesale chank dealers have come out of the 
smaller traders and neither from the consumer nor the labourer. 
On the other hand the labourer must have had more wages as a 
result of'the increased custom. 

But the circumstances have changed now and the chank trade 
has now to face a considerably reduced custom unless the makers 
can considerably reduce the prices. The prices of the shells how¬ 
ever, are going up and unless we can hope to bring them down, the 
trade will steadily decline. 
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The Problem of the Future. 

Our chief object ought to be to improve the trade so far as 
possible by cheapening the production and also to secure an equit¬ 
able adjustment of profits between the shopkeepers and labourers. 

For the first purpose it would be necessary to eliminate 
middlemen as much as possible and in other ways to make .-heap 
chanks available to the artisan. 

This can only be done effectively by a co-operative organisa¬ 
tion of chank makers, which would get the supplies of chanks 
direct from the sources. 

So far as Ceylon shells are concerned, this presents no diffi¬ 
culty, once the organisation is formed. For the co-operative 
society may take the necessary license and fish on its own account 
in Ceylon, or enter into direct relations with the Nakhoda without 
the mediation of middlemen. So far as the Travancore and the 
Surti shells are concerned, the systems there prevailing are, I am 
told, such as would enable our Association to get supplies direct 
if we want to. This would be very good and desirable if we could 
increase the supply from these quarters. If instead of a poor 
eight or ten thousand we could increase the output of Travancore 
and Baroda shells to about a lakh each or more, the back of the 
monopoly in Tuticorin shells would be broken. For the Doani 
and Surti as they are called are even better shells than Tuticorin 
or Ramnad. 

So far as the Madras shells are concerned I think that the 
Madras Government should be approached with a proposal to deal 
directly with the Co-operative Society. This could only be done 
by a change in the present contract system. 

(1) «The advance contract system which is largely speculative, 
should be abandoned. As there are wide differences in the quality 
of the catch of different years, no one can be absolutely sure of the 
quality every year. The prices offered are therefore purely specu¬ 
lative. It would be much better if the Government sold the shells 
caught and stored each year after they were caught. 

(2) Instead of contracting with the highest bidder, the Madras 
Government should make a reasonable valuation of the shells and 
fix the rate for each year. It may then offer to sell the whole 
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stock to the co-opepative society of ohank makers at the price fixed. 
If they refuse to take at that price they may sell to others, 

This may he done even if the advance contract is retained. 
For, instead of settling with the highest bidder the Government 
might fix the rate at which the contract will he made and give the 
first refusal of the contract at that rate to the co-operative society. 

It goes without saying that unless this is done the manufac¬ 
turers, no matter bow well combined, can never hope to cope with 
wealthy parties like J. B. Gutt and others. And, when the whole 
thing is so speculative, the prices are bound to go up very high 
so as to leave little margin of profit to the maker. 

It cannot he properly said that in adopting the system here 
suggested and giving the first refusal to the Cooperative Society 
of workers the Madras Government would be giving undue pre¬ 
ference to any party. In so far as there is a preference it would 
be entirely justified on the principle that it ought to be the policy 
cf the Government to eliminate middlemen if that can be done 
without detriment to the revenues. I may mention that the 
Government does proceed on a system like this in settling land- 
revenue in khas lands in Bengal, where it fixes its own demand and 
then palls upon the owner to engage for that amount instead of 
leaving the land revenue to be fixed by auction as was done in the 
early days of British rule in Bengal. The Government of Bengal 
has gained rather than lost by adopting this system. 

Side by side with this readjustment of economic relations we 
shall have to think out and secure the adoption of labour saving 
appliances. That question will require separate consideration. 
On the face of it, it seems as if the laborious process of cutting 
the shells might be immensely simplified by a saw worked by 
electric power. The carving too may possibly be simplified by 
improved appliances. A great deal may also be done by introduc¬ 
ing, not only new designs in bangle making but also in finding out 
new uses for conch shells and making other things not now contem¬ 
plated. It is only by finding out new fields for the employment 
of the skill of these men that we can prevent the Unemployment of 
workers which may be brought about by the adoption of new 
machinery. 



I am told that the Madras Fisheries Department have made 
experiments which have proved unsuccessful, in having some 
processes of bangle making done by improved machines specially 
designed for the purpose. On the basis of the experience of the 
Madras Government, we might ourselves carry on further experi¬ 
ments. I feel convinced that experiments carried on with work¬ 
men who have by ages of work got a thorough grasp of the temper 
of the chank are bound to be more successful than with workmen 
to whom cutting the shell is a novelty. I should like to have 
experiments made bv Dacca cutters. 

The next thing for us to do would be to adjust the relations 
between the shopkeepers and the labourers so that the shopkeepers 
may not thrive by sweating labour. This can, I think be best 
managed by bringing the labourers also into the co-operative 
scheme. 

Pending the formation of the Co-operative Society I should 
suggest that the Bengal Home Industries Association should 
undertake the supply of the shells direct to the shopkeepers. 



THE PROGRESS OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


[By Co-operator.] • 

It has become almost a fashion of late to decry the progress 
of the co-operative movement and amongst those who have created 
the fashion are our greatest well-wishers. Sir Daniel Hamilton 
in his speech at the last Conference complained that at the present 
rate of progress generations would pass from the cradle to the burn¬ 
ing ghat before the co-operative movement could be propagated in 
the hundred thousand villages of Bengal. Mr. Ascoli in an article 
in The Bengal Economic foiwnal makes little of the efforts of the 
co-operative movement in Dacca in comparison to the task which 
lies before the movement. Major Jack in his book on “The Eco¬ 
nomic Life of a Bengal District” goes much further than Sir Daniel 
Hamilton or Mr. Ascoli and states that at the present rate of pro¬ 
gress the co-operative movement cannot hope to cope with the 
debts of the district of Faridpur in less than a thousand years. The 
reviewers of this book seem to,liave received this statement without 
challenge. The writer has only recently had an opportunity of 
studying Major Jack’s book and hastens to point out how entirely 
unfounded are the deductions which Major Jack has made in regard 
to the effects of co-operation in Faridpur. The circumstances 
under which the book was written are explained by the author and 
in his foreword he pleads to be excused for any faults which may 
be due to his absence from India or to lapse of memory. There 
are, however, faults in the book which cannot be excused upon 
these grounds. The faults are to be found in the chapter on 
“Indebtedness”, in the references to co-operation. This chapter 
c onstitutes a blot upon the work which jeopardizes the whole value 
of the unique and doubtless accurate statistics which Major Jack 
and his 200 men so indefatigably collected. His deductions about 
the co-operative movement are the very reverse of what his own 
statistics and our statistics combine to show. The fact is that 
Major Jack cannot have studied the co-operative movement in 
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Faridpur with anything like the thoroughness with which he 
studied almost every other question in the district. When he says 
that at its present rate of progress it will take the co-operative 
movement a thousand years or more to cope with the problem it 
is obvious that he is proclaiming in no uncertain language that 
he has not studied his subject. The annual statistics of the 
co-operative department for the last 10 years will show that the 
pessimism of Major Jack has nothing to warrant it and that in fact 
the promoters of the co-operative movement, had not the war 
broken out, might reasonably have hoped to accomplish almost 
within 15 years in Faridpur, the task which, Major Jack asserts, 
they cannot accomplish even in one thousand years. Major Jack’s 
theories too about the best means of propagation of the co-operative 
movement are as unsound and untenable as his deductions about 
the movement are inaccurate and unwarranted. His admirers 
who have studied the statistics of the co-operative movement 
cannot but regret for his own sake that he did not leave the 
question of co-operation in Faridpur alone; for it might almost 
seem that in this matter he was basing his arguments upon the 
mere gossip of the ignorant or of those who do not sympathise with 
the movement. 

Major Jack shows from his statistics that there are r 16,000 
families in Faridpur in 4,000 villages with a total debt of 238 
lakhs, two-thirds of which, or about 160 lakhs, is agricultural 
debt. Of this he says that about four-fifths might be dealt with 
direct by co-operative societies and the other fifth possibly by 
Government through co-operative societies. He goes on to say 
“In Faridpur although the societies have been in existence 10 
years they have not yet touched one-hundredth part of the 
indebtedness of the district ,J . This is the mere gossip of the 
ignorant or of those who wilfully misrepresent facts and it is 
lamentable that Major Jack did not consult the reliable statistics 
available in the office of the Department. The period to which 
Major Jack refers is the 10 years 1906—16. In 1916 the working 
capital of rural credit societies in Faridpur was 12,99,000 rupees, 
just a little less than one twelfth part of the total agricultural debt 
as calculated by Major Jack, and a little more than one-tenth of 
the amount which could be dealt with by co-operation. 
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Major Jack continues ‘In Faridpnr at the present rate of 
progress, which has not enabled one-hundredth part of the ground 
to be covered in 10 years, it would require a thousand years'to 
eliminate the professional money-lender by co-operative effort.” 
Examination of the rate of progress in the 10 years preceding this 
statement, the first io years of the co-operative movement in 
Faridpur, is now necessary. The task set by Major Jack for the 
co-operative movement in this district is to deal with 4,000 villages 
with 116 thousand persons, taking one person for each family, 
and 160 lakhs of debt, or rather with four-fifths of this amount, for 
he holds that Government should deal with the other fifth. We 
are therefore concerned with 3,200 villages, 92,800 persons and 
128 lakhs of debt. The following table is compiled from the 
annual reports of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies from 
1906 to 1916 for the district of Faridpur :— 


Years. 

Societies. 

Persons. 

Working capital 
rupees. 

1906-07 

*4 

984 

10,870 

1907-08 

37 

1.758 

4 i ,742 

1908-09 

62 

2,552 

68,780 

1909-10 

7 i 

3,734 

1,22,710 

1910-11 

143 

5,502 

1 , 86,279 

1911-12 

Not known. 


1912-13 

204 

9,644 

4,99,112 

1913-H 

334 

17,541 

11,51,163 

1914-15 

370 

18,319 

12,83,464 

19*5-16 

359 

18,264 

12,99,490 


If we consider the figures over ten years we find that at the 
same rate of progress Major Jack’s problem would be solved long 
before the expiry of another ten years. If we take the figures for 
the seven years preceding the war we find that the number of 
societies and the number of members had in this period been 
multiplied by ten and the capital had been multiplied by thirty. 
If the war had not interrupted this rate of progress', and presuming 
that the rate only remained steady, then by 1921 we should have 
had in Faridpur district 3,600 societies with 360 lakhs of capital, 
and 1,80,000 members or more than one from each indebted family. 
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Thus within fifteen years of the beginning of the movement, 
assuming as Major Jack does that the rate of progress continued 
unchanged, Faridpur agricultural debt would have been cleared 
off and instead of an incubus of 160 lakhs on which the rural 
population had had to pay interest they would have had savings 
of over 200 lakhs. To adapt Sir Daniel Hamilton’s words the 
mountain of debt would have been swept away and a mountain of 
credit would have assumed gigantic proportions in fifteen years. 
Is it not a lamentable disfiguration of Major Jack’s book then that 
he has either overlooked these simple calculations, or else accepted 
idle rumour and ignored the reliable statistics available? His 
original mistake is of course in the assertion that the movement 
tn ten years had not touched one hundredth part of the problem , 
when as a matter of fact it had grappled with more than one-tenth 
of the agricultural debt with which societies could deal. He also 
assumes that there would be no increase in the rate of progress, 
an assumption to which he is welcome but which is probably 
incorrect, for the history of co-operation is against it. Finally he 
asserts that co-operation in Faridpur district in 1916 emanated 
from ten centres. It is not easy to see what centres he is thinking 
of. There are and there were from the beginning only four 
centres of the co-operative movement in Faridpur, viz, the four 
Central Banks at the four head-quarter stations. From each 
Central Bank, however, the movement radiated over the whole of 
the corresponding sub-division, so much so, that if an aeroplane 
now flew over the district of Faridpur and dropped bombs at 
random, no bomb would be found to be more than a few miles from 
a co-operative society. 

Before leaving the study of the figures tabulated above it is 
worth while considering the progress over the five years before 
the war. From 1909 to 1914 the number of societies was 
multiplied by more than. five. The number of members 
increased more than sevenfold, and capital was multiplied by 
about eighteen. If the rate had continued for another five years 
and had not been interrupted by the war we should have had ir. 
Faridpur by 1919 nearly 2,000 societies with 120,000 members 
and 207 lakhs of capital. Let us also consider the rate of 
progress for the three years before the war and assuming it had 
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continued calculate the number of societies we might have had 
now in Faridpur. 

Societies Members Capital. 

In 1911 the figures were ... 143 5,502 1,86,279 

For 1914 the figures are ... 33I 17,541 11,51,163 

If this rate of progress had not been interrupted by the war 
we should have had in Faridpur now at least 820 societies with a 
membership of about 56,000, and capital of nearly 75 lakhs of 
rupees. And if the war had not intervened to stop progress what 
would have been the figures when Major Jack wrote his book in 
1916? Assuming the rate to have continued as in the period 
1912 to 1914 there would not have been many less than 700 
societies with about 40,000 members and capital of nearly 40 lakhs 
of rupees. But for the war then Major Jack would have been 
able to say in 1916 that the co-operative movement in ten years 
had dealt with about one-third of the problem. 

The co-operative movement could not have prevented the 
great European war, and it was bound to suffer as a result of the 
war. A comparison of the figures for 1914 to" 1916 with those 
for previous years will show the effect produced by the war on the 
movement. In 1914 to 1915 the increase in societies was less than 
in the previous year. In 1915 to 1916 the number of societies 
actually diminished, due to liquidation, which is a process that 
is always going on, unaccompanied in this year by fresh 
organization. 

Before leaving the question of the progress of the movement 
to deal with Major Jack’s theories on the best means of propagating 
it we may say a few words about the impatience of Sir Daniel 
Hamilton. Sir Daniel wants 100 thousand societies for Bengal. 
Five years ago there were 900 societies in Bengal; to-day almost 
four times as many. At the same rate of progress there should be 
j2,800 societies in 1922 and 51,200 societies in 1927, and one in 
every village before 1932. The generations will be very short 
generations which will have passed from the cradle to the burning 
ghat between this and 1932. Again, however, owing to the set¬ 
back which has been caused by the war it cannot now be said that 
the progress outlined above will actually take place. ' Absolute 
prophecies as to the future are futile but it must be acknowledged 



that the rate of progress of the past five years, which is so 
vehemently decried, would, if it continued, yield over one hundred 
thousand societies in Bengal before 1932, and there is far more 
justification for optimism than for the pessimistic prophecies of 
Major Jack and Sir Daniel Hamilton. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton and Major Jack both agree that 
Government should turn a flood of officials loose in Bengal for the 
propagation of the co-operative movement. The former wants to 
see 100 Registrars and 1,000 Inspectors. Major Jack out-herods 
Herod and wants 200 inspectors or propagators for each district. 
They would be men of the kanuugo class, young graduates of the 
best and most active type. Their pay would presumably be 
Rs. 100 per month, so that in Farid pur a budget of Rs. 2,40,000 
per annum would be necessary. Supposing even that this budget 
were passed and supplies granted to this amount, the scheme 
would still be unsound. Major Jack is thinking of the despatch 
with which his men took tfie chain and the optical square across 
every field in Faridpur and then compiled their 4,000 volumes of 
records of right. These processes are more or less mechanical. 
Men cannot plant co-operative societies down as they plant the 
boundary pillars of a village. It is not a question merely of 
enquiring into a man’s debt and then paying; it off and recording 
the account. The human element in the societies has to be dealt 
with. It is not merely a question of compiling statistics. It is a 
question of educating hundreds of thousands of people and it is 
also a question of inducing a comparative!v small number of 
people to part with 128 lakhs for a promise of repayment with 
moderate interest. These are the reasons why 200 keen graduates 
would not suceed in covering Faridpur district with co-operative 
societies in a few years. Keen if they did succeed, the societies 
they formed would in many cases, in too many cases, as the 
department’s present limited experience shows, be mere forced 
growths which would prove unhealthy. Above all, the system 
would be entirely inconsistent with the first principles of co-opera¬ 
tion. The first lesson of co-operation is self-help. The existence 
of these 200 officers would be the denial of this first lesson. Rven 
now it is hard enough to get the members of societies to realise 
that it is their own united credit and unlimited liability that make 
4 



money cheap. They still often imagine that a benign Govern¬ 
ment is advancing some new kind of takavi. 

Major Jack does not seem to have considered the question of 
capital. He proves the existence of sufficient capital to finance the 
movement, but he never considers|how the owners of that capital 
are to be induced to advance it when his 200 keen graduates have 
sent in their final returns, showing 16 societies organized by each, 
totalling 3,200 societies in the 'district, all ready waiting for the 
necessary 128 lakhs which are to make the members happy and 
prosperous for the rest of their lives. This capital is certainly 
in existence and it will be forthcoming but only gradually when 
confidence and credit are established. The mere organization and 
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registration of societies do not establish confidence. Half a dozen 
successful societies do and do bring forth more money for others, 
for the figures of societies show that confidence and credit go on 
increasing rapidly. They are from 1907 to 1915 as follows : — 
14, 37, 62, 71, 143, 204, 334, 370, for Faridpur. Wlv’t if 3,200 
societies had been organized in 1907 ? Where was the capital to 
come from ? There are over-cautions people yet who doubt the 
soundness of investing in co-operative societies. The co-operative 
societies must prove themselves. No Act of Parliament can set 
up credit. Credit comes from confidence alone and confidence 
comes from deeds and not .words. Again co-operative societies 
must be business-like, must pay their way, pay their own employes 
and not depend upon Government for a free supply of keen young 
graduates. If these are necessary from the point of \iew of the 
co-operative societies then the co-operative societies must pay for 
them themselves. From the point of view of Government of course 
a certain supervision of a movement of this nature is essential, but 
this is Government’s affair. Co-operative societies must learn to 
help themselves. 



THE FUTURE BEARING OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
CREDIT MOVEMENT ON RURAL HOARDING. 


[ By P. C. Pathak.] 


Truly did Jevons say, India is a sink for precious metals. 
Economists shudder at India’s enormous absorption of gold and 
silver from the very beginning of foreign commerce. The bullion 
that comes into this country seldom finds its way out of it even now 
when trade conditions determine chiefly the movement of gold 
In the past it was through foreign invaders that gold and silver 
were taken out of the country and now a negligible part of them 
by foreign travellers in their pouches as products of Indian Arts. 
Again some silver is exported in the form of rupees, etc., to Aden, 
Ceylon, Straits-Settlements, Mozambique and certain other places. 

India, one should always remember, had a name for riches. 
It has long been noted as a store-house for “barbaric pearl and 
gold’’ and consequently was long subject to the rapacity and 
spoliation of 1 cruel and tyrannous invaders. Even when tyranny 
seemed to yield to government established by law under the British, 
insecurity still prevailed and the people, though free from the fire 
and sword of an invading army, could not escape rude molestation 
at the hands of the revenue officers and collectors of rent. 

Wealth and display of wealth meant jeopardy and insecurity. 
In concealment of wealth and of signs of wealth alone could safety 
lie and people of all classes took to hoarding and concealing their 
hoards. “The Nazims exacted what they could from Zamindars 
and great farmers of revenue, whom they left at liberty to pi under 
all below, reserving to themselves the prerogative of plundering 
them in return, whenever they were supposed to have enriched 
themselves with the spoils of the country. . . It, therefore, 

became a duty to every man to take the most effectual measures 
to conceal the value of his property and elude every inquiry into 
bis conduct while the Zamindars who had the opportunity of long 
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possession availed themselves of it to perplex the officers of the 
government. It will be easilv imagined that much of the wealth 
stopped in its way to the public treasury” (Harrington’s 
Analysis Vol. II, p.8). ‘‘It is the business of all from the Ryot 
to the Dewan to conceal and deceive”. (Shore’s remarks on the 
collection of revenue of Bengal, 1782. Fifth Report). 

Thus oppression on all hands led to concealment of property 
which crystallised into the habit of hoarding. Again this habit 
of hoarding was fostered by various other subsidiary causes, such 
as want of banking facility, insurance by oneself for one’s family, 
want of proper openings for investment of their savings and legal 
and religious sanction of the concentration of resources in the head 
of the family. Loose cash hoards only gradually yielded, after 
the establishment of the Pax Britanica to an inordinate love for 
investment in ornaments and jewellery. The use of various sorts 
of ornaments among the upper ten thousand dates from very 
ancient times. At places Sanskrit literature gives full descriptions 
of ornaments worn by the people. For it is a part of religious 
duty not only with the Hindus but with the Muhammadans also 
to provide Yautuka and dower to the brides on the occasion of 
every marriage. This dower chiefly consists of ornaments and 
constitutes the absolute property of women. Only in times of 
great distress can this dower be resumed by the husband, who 
had more power of such resumption under Hindu Law than under 
the Muhammadan Law. ‘‘Ornaments form the kind of stridhan, 
which is possessed by every woman. These are stridhan when 
they have been the subject of gift to her. . . . Many Hindus 

are found to convert all their savings into ornaments worn by 
themselves or by their wives ; these cannot be regarded as the 
wife’s stridhan for these cannot be presumed to be subjects of 
absolute gift by the husband to the wife” (Sastri’s Hindu Law, 
Third Edition, p. 365) ; ‘‘During coverture, a text of Manu 
(VII 4x6) declares that the wife can have no wealth exclusively 
her own and that her acquisitions belong to her husband.” On 
this subject Yajnavalkya says ‘‘A husband is not liable to make 
good the property of his wife taken by him in a famine or for the 
performance of a duty or during illness or while under restraint” 
(IT, 147). Vijnaneswar in commenting on the above text of 
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Yajnavalkya explains ‘duty to mean indispensible religions duty 
and ‘restraint’ to mean confinement in prison or under corporeal 
penalties.” In Smriti Chandrika, it is said, ‘‘The distress 
referred to must be of such a character as it is impossible to get rid 
of except with the use of Stridhan. ” Compulsory widowhood and 
sanction of bigamy and even'polygamy put the Shastras on guard 
to make provision for the females coming under their jurisdiction. 
During wudowhood, writes Sir Gooroodas Banerji in his Hindu 
Law of Marriage and Stridhan, (p. 331) a woman’s rights over her 
Stridhan are larger than what they are during coverture. Her 
kinsmen have never any right to use her Stridhan, and her 
husband, the only person who can use it in certain cases and has 
control over certain descriptions of it, being dead, her right to use 
and enjoy it becomes unlimited. 

Thus the use of ornaments having a religious sanction at its 
back became very common among the lower classes But, as 
stated before, during the period of misrule and extortion, the 
savings of the people went to form the cash hoards rather than 
ornaments. Impressed with the benefits of cash hoards people 
found them more serviceable than ornaments. For it is a matter 
of common experience that not many years ago gold ornaments 
were very seldom worn by the members of even the middle class, 
who seemed to be prosperous farmers or tradesmen. Those who 
could save would save coins, grains and sometimes lumps of gold 
and silver. Silver was then the favourite metal with most people 
to make ornaments of. Mr. A. C. Chatterji, of the Indian Civil 
Service, lays down in his contribution to the Indiaman on ‘‘The 
Hoarded Wealth of India” that ‘‘the village women in all parts of 
India wear heavy loads of ornaments on their arms and ankles, but 
only an insignificant proportion of such ornaments is of silver. 
The art of giving a silver coating to inferior metals has been 
carried to a high finish in India.” But, this statement of his is 
of doubtful application to the case of Bengal. Sih er, and not silver- 
coated, ornaments were used by Bengal village women except the 
Santal and other women of the aboriginal settlers in Bengal. 
For seigniorage was very insignificant and the currency laws were 
favourable to the conversion of bullion into coins whenever desired. 
Instances of this conversion of these ornaments into rxipees were 
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found during famines preceding the closure of mints to free coin¬ 
age of silver. Owing to low seigniorage the hoards of common 
people consisted of rupees as these had then greater intrinsic worth 
than now and also whenever needed these can be melted into orna¬ 
ments. Now when old mud walls are pulled down in a village 
or floors of old houses are dug out, hoards of rupees are expected 
to come out in brass jars or earthen pots and sometimes do come 
out from an unsuspected corner. This indicates that people did 
not invest all these savings in ornaments but used to keep loose 
cash to be drawn upon as emergency arose. This hoarding of 
cash was but natural when there was no banking facility for the 
common people. There were no savings banks to deposit their 
small savings nor any other organisation to help them in their 
thrift. Thus rupee hoards in each family were the result, whether 
these consisted of a sum in tens of rupees or hundreds. 

When the mint was closed for the free coinage of silver, silver 
ornaments of the people fell much in value and coined rupees were 
appreciated so that rupees came back into circulation from the 
hoards and contributed to the fall of exchange to is. id fot a rupee 
in 1894. Even now when there are some openings for investing 
savings, the old habit of hoarding rupees still lingers among 
villagers to satisfy their Silas-like vanity. But Silases are daily 
giving place to Midases., The hoarders of rupees now invest 
their money more in gold ornaments than in cash hoards. This 
love for gold ornaments has spread its contagion even amongst the 
women of day-labourers and is responsible for the melting of 
several millions of sovereigns. For the women like most the 
guinea gold, particularly.for the lustre it imparts to the ornaments 
they choose to wear. “Within our own observation the use of gold 
ornaments has extended to classes which formerly wore silver. 
Our ladies certainly encumber themselves with fewer ornaments 
than their grandmothers but what they do wear is mainly of gold” 
(Sarkar’s Economics of British India, Third Edition p. 130). 
This love for gold ornaments has* become so strong that people 
have often had to borrow to pay for the vanity of their female 
wards, especially on occasions of marriage. This sort of invest¬ 
ment in ornaments can not strictly be called hoarding as it does 
not arise out of the savings of the people and, therefore, should be 
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discouraged, for, on more occasions than not, it paves the wav to 
ruin. For borrowing is generally done at usurious rates and of 
large sums. It is further a very baneful practice that when all 
credit is gone and no loan can be had either on bond or on mortgage 
of property then gold ornaments are laid hands upon. This 
stagnation of gold in the form of ornaments among the people for 
a long time has engendered so great an attachment for gold that 
the sale of ornaments seems as if more painful than death and so 
is of very rare occurrence. Such was not the case with silver 
ornaments. People will starve, suffer indignities at the hands of 
the creditors, lose business or suffer losses rather than part with 
their gold jewellery. They will pledge their ornaments, very 
seldom to recover them, rather than sell them at their full value. 
Thus a kind of individual “mercantilism” has taken hold of the 
minds of the people which is as fallacious as the system that 
prevailed in the 17th and i8th century. 

Now to save people from this abuse of their wealth, to haul 
up the sunken bullion in India, to draw out the rupee hoards for 
productive employment and to train people into better business 
habits, the Co-operative Credit Societies have a noble part to plav. 
Instances have cropped up in which deposits of hoarded rupees 
with the Societies have been made. “In Midnapore, the widow 
of a Mahujivt, who did not help the society with any deposits 
although several times approached bv the members, deposited 
Rs. 800 on behalf of her minor sons two days after the death of her 
husband. In another case a man who was not suspected of having 
any money at all brought Rs. 100 to deposit in his society after 
there was a theft in the village ! In Khulna, a palanquin-bearer 
to the agreeable surprise of all, brought in Rs. j ,200 to deposit in 
the Khulna Union”—(The Co-operative Movement in India by 
P. Mulcerji Second Edition p. 125). Deposits of this nature will 
multiply with the progress of the Co-operative Movement when 
out of a real understanding of the principle of co-operation people 
will deposit their savings in their own respective Societies and 
Unions and not from the point of view of the mere security of 
investment, as the examples above-quoted mainly lead us to 
believe to be the primary motive for deposits. When the feeling 



of solidarity will be awakened, which is usually done by associa- 
tions for a common purpose and which will be easily done when 
one remembers that communism has still some hold on the minds 
of the villagers, a member of a society will find that his individual 
prosperity is closely bound up with that of his fellow-member and 
will ungrudgingly deposit his savings in the society rather than 
keep them in a hoarded state. With the progress of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, with the establishment of a Society in each village 
all manner of men, whatever the extent of their resources, will 
find that as members of a society their interests are identical. 
Once this identification of interest, which is greatly fostered by 
the principle of unlimited liability governing village societies, is 
clearly perceived mutual confidence will spring up and mutual 
service will be forthcoming. A spirit of fellow-feeling will thus 
be promoted and a healthy reorganization furthered by a brotherly 
feeling of inter-dependence will ensue. The cause of egoism will 
merge itself into that of altruism. The hoarder will place his 
hoard at the service of the members of the society and his habits 
of thrift, which hoarding presupposes to exist, will lead to the 
growth of the banking habit of depositing in the society. The 
example of the depositing boarder will have a beneficial influence 
on other members for the encouragement of thrift. So far as 
investment in ornaments arose for want of a safe place for deposit¬ 
ing their savings, it will receive a check as people will find a 
society close to their door where their resources can be kept as safe 
as ornaments on the person of their females and children and with 
greater advantages. This may be in the form of ‘Savings 
Deposits’ or “Fixed Deposits’ in the Society. Ther-" will be, as 
in the past so in the future, investment in ornaments, for as I have 
shown above the law demands it and religion sanctions it. But 
such investment will receive a salutary check against any uneco¬ 
nomic excess from the constant supervision of the other members 
of the Society. This supervisory influence has made drunkards 
sober, the illiterate, to learn the letters, the dishonest, honest and 
the extravagant, thrifty. Rai J. M. Mitra Bahadur, in his report 
on the working of the Co-operative Societies in Bengal for the 
year 1915-16 (p. 9) observes,■ “Numerous instances can be quoted 
to show that the movement is exercising a powerful influence on 
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village life in all its aspects.” Further on lie savs, ‘‘The move¬ 
ment has gi\en rise to a consciousness of the need of thrift in the 
minds of the peasants who are by nature extra\ agant and 
litigious.” Now what awaits the attention of the movement is 
the drawing out of hoards of rupees which is already begun by 
providing facilities for deposit and withdrawal, the discouraging of 
over-investment or mal-investment in ornaments of the resources 
of the members by exercising a healthy supervision over the 
actions of individual members and by thus raising the moral tenor 
of the members to a higher level and coping with this new feature 
of indebtedness arising out of a deep-rooted fallacy of extravagance 
at religious ceremonies of marriage, the first rice of children or the 
like, when it is customary to provide some ornaments for the bride 
or the child. If through the Co-operative movement the moral 
sense of the country is roused to the reduction of extravagant 
expenditure on these occasions, the solution of the dowry problem 
in both its aspects, viz ., providing the bride with ornaments by the 
bridegroom (of the lower classes and hence poorer) and providing 
a dowry to the bridegroom (of the educated or richer class) by the 
bride’s party, may be partly accomplished and thus a vast amount 
of resources which wocild have, under the old practice, been tied 
up in ornaments, will be set free for produciive employment in the 
country and the consequent increase of National Dividend. Thus 
the hoarded vVealtli wilj be changed into liquid resources of the 
country. 
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CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


Extract from Annual Reports of Central Co-operative Banks. 

I. Chandpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

For the year from ist July 1916 to $oih June 1917 

In the words of Mr. Crosthwaite, Registrar of C. S., C. P., 
“the War has left the policy of the Government in a state of 
suspended animation,” yet it is a pleasure to us that we are able to 
present to you to-day a picture that will convince you that inspite 
of the many retarding influences that were at work, there has been 
some progress and our firm conviction is that erelong the move¬ 
ment will be able to enlist the sympathy of the general public. 

The working capital at the end of the year ending 30th June 
1917 was Rs. 96,958 as against Rs. 65,823 of the previous year 
and is composed of as follows : — 


Preference shares 



Rs. 

... 11,300 

Ordinary shares 



... 5,300 

Deposits and Borrowings 

• 


... 79,453 

Reserve fund 

... 

• 

900 


Total ... 96,958 


During the year under review, 12 rural societies were started 
and financed by the Central Bank. 

From the societies Rs. 32,365-2-9 has been realized as 
principal and Rs. 6,373-11-1 as interest against Rs. 15,287-5-3 
and Rs. 4,270-4-9 respectively of the previous year. This is 
certainly satisfactory and reflects great credit upon the adminis¬ 
tration of the Bank. 

The amount of overdue loans on the 30th June 1917 was 
Rs. 8,405-5-4 as against Rs. 31,869-5-5 standing on 30th June 
of 1916. 

In the 12 months covered by this report the Bank has earned 
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a net profit of Rs. 3,009-9-2 as against Rs. 1,904-9-2 of the 
previous year. Of this Rs. 800 will go to the Reserve Fund and 
the balance is proposed to be distributed as follows :— 

Rs. A. p. 

Dividend at 12^% .. ... ... 1,77614 9 

Building fund .. ... ... 300 o o 

Inspection fund ... * ... ... 132 xo 5 

Total . . 2,209 9 2 

During the last 4 years 45 Societies have been started and 
financed by the Central Bank. These societies have, to some 
extent, captured the imagination and enthusiasm of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. The high rate of interest which is ordinarily 
demanded by the village Mahajans has also opened the eyes of the 
needy agriculturists and the result has been a spontaneous demand 
for societies throughout the Sub-Division. 

We have seen law suits compromised through the interven¬ 
tion of the societies. We have seen how in some societies expenses 
incidental to marriage and sradh have been to some extent cur¬ 
tailed and the cost of feasts diminished to an appreciable degree. 
In some of the societies the idea has grown up that costly feasts 
should be avoided as a rule and the unavoidable ones should be 
confined only to the members and the expenses minimised as far 
as possible. In the Ajagara Jautha Bank, the members having 
raised subscriptions amongst themselves have contributed to the 
construction of a road from their village to the Comilla Road with 
the assistance of the Local Board, and have removed a long felt 
want of the locality and have thereby illustrated the possibility 
of joint action for the common weal amongst illiterate rustics. 
They have learnt to pay off kists and interest regularly and punc¬ 
tually—a thing which was almost unknown to them. There 
have been deposits in some of the societies, though the amount is 
yet very small. 

•Effect of the movement on the local rate of interest. 

The Chandpur rate of interest was notoriously high, and to the 
credit of the movement it must be said that the rate has decreased 
to an appreciable degree. 
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Attitude of the public towards the movement. 

It is a matter of deep regret however that we have as yet 
leceived no help from the Zemindars, Taluqdars and other 
educated and influential men of the Sub-Division. 

II. Barisal Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

(Effect of Co-operative Societies on the economic and moral 
condition of the members). 

There has been palpable improvement in the economic condi¬ 
tion of the members of the Co-operative Societies in the Coloniza¬ 
tion area as wall appear from the following extract from the 
Collector’s inspection note dated the 31st March 1917 :— 

“21 Co-operative Societies were in existence at the beginning 
of the year. 2 more have been registered during the year. The 
total working capital of these 21 banks was Rs. 80,000 during 
the year 1916-17. Out of this we have repaid Rs. 32,000 out of 
principal and Rs. 6,500 as interest. Formerly the tenants used 
to pay interest, at least, at 50% for 6 months. If we take out 
Rs. 6,500, the interest actually due and paid to the Central Bank 
and other investors, then the actual gain to our settlers has been 
Rs. 33,500. If we go on at this,rate and see the gain made by the 
settlers is not wasted, then the future of the colonists is very 
hopeful.’’ 

In the Colonization area, petty disputes among the members 
have been invariably settled bv the panchayets. In other areas 
the improvement in the economic condition is not so palpable. 

Effect of the movement on the local rate of interest. • 

In the Colonization area there is scarcely any local Mahajan 
left. In other areas the Local Mahajans have lowered their rate 
of interest to some extent. 

Attitude of the Public towards the movement. 

We are sorry we have to repeat what we said last year. 
The general public do not take much interest in the movement. 
The Land-lords are not opposed to it, but the local Mahajans 





who usually invest money in usufructuary mortgage are not 
favourably disposed towards it. However there is no active opposi¬ 
tion from any quarter. We regret to say that the intelligent and 
educated public has not vet come to realize the great good that may 
come out of this co-operative movement. 

Disputes and Litigation. 

Petty disputes among the members have been generally 
settled by the panchayets. 

[Every one must deplore the lack of support which the annual report 
says this movement, so pregnant with great possiblities in the way of nation 
building, is receiving from the so-called “intelligent” and “educated” public. 
There must be something wrong with the “intelligence” and “education” 
which do not realize that the co operative movement deserves more active 
sympathy, perhaps, than any other movement in this province—-ltd., U.l'.J. ] 

III. Jessore Central Co-operative Bank. 

The annual meeting of the Jessore Central Co-opetative Bank, 
Ltd., was held in the Jessore Town Hall on the 30th inst., under 
the presidency of Rai Jadunath Mazoomdar Bahadur. Represen¬ 
tatives of sixtv-nine co-operative societies, besides preference 
shareholders and directors, attended. 

The bank was founded in 1913 and commenced work in 1914. 
The working capital has risen from Rs. 33,955 to Rs. 1,28,024, 
the number of societies from 33 to 103, the amount of deposits from 
Rs. 23,700 to Rs. 98,124 within three years. The bank has 
declared a dividend of 8 p.c., keeping a reserve of about one 
thousand rupees the total profit for the year being Rs. 3,125 : 
The shareholders authorized the bank to incur a maximum 
liability of Rs. 1,75,000 for the year 1917-18. 

The President, in addressing the members, explained the 
advantages of co-operative societies. He said the members should 
not only borrow from the central bank, but should also invest their 
small savings in their respective societies, and their ambition 
should be to make them perfectly independent of the ceutral bank 
in time, so that the interest they now pay to the central bank might 
go to themselves. Village co-operative societies should undertake 
to settle all disputes among themselves instead of going to law, as 



litigation was the bane of the country. Many villages in the dis¬ 
trict are notoriously malarious, and members could combine to 
provide good drinking water by digging wells, to clear jungles and 
thereby provide their dwelling-houses with free ventilation and 
sufficient light, and also to fill up ditches and thereby destroy the 
breeding-grounds of the anopheles mosquito which spreads mala¬ 
rial fever. Village societies should organise primary, agricultural 
as well as industrial schools according to the needs of each village. 
Jessore was once famous for the manufacture of cotton fabrics and 
many weavers had gone out of employment for want of capital as 
well as organisation. They had already established four weavers’ 
societies and expected to establish more, but more depended upon 
the help which the villagers rendered to themselves than upon any 
extraneous help. Jessore was once also famous for its molasses 
and sugar, and the co-operative societies should try their best to 
revive that industry. In such matters as sanitation, education, 
communications, or medical relief, these societies, if well-managed, 
would in time prove very efficient instruments for effecting sub¬ 
stantial improvements. The more well-to-do and influential mem¬ 
bers should be always on the alert so that their co-villagers did not 
ruin themselves by litigation or by living beyond their means or 
by spending more than they could afford in marriages and other 
ceremonies. If the people warfted self-government they must 
begin at the villages. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

IY. Calcutta Corporation Co-operative Credit Society, Ltd. 

The report of the Calcutta Corporation Co-operative Credit 
Society, Ltd. for the period from April, 1916 to June, 1917, has 
been issued. ' The following is quoted :— 

The Society was registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, the registration No. being 77 of 1916. It was started with a 
capital of Rs. 25,000 but within a few days of the establishment 
of the Society this share capital was over-subscribed and at the 
June meeting of the shareholders the capital was raised to 
Rs- 35 ,000 divided into 3,500 shares of Rs. 10 each. Owing to 
the rush in the applications for shares, the committee of manage¬ 
ment subsequently decided not to admit new shareholders unless it 



was necessary to do so in order to afford facility to a person to take 
out loans. A question was raised as to whether the share capital 
should be further raised and opinions were invited, but no final 
decision was come to. 

Altogether 688 applications for admission to the Society as 
members were entertained up to the end of June, 1917 and shares 
were allotted to them. Applications from the rest for admission to 
the Society as members had to'be refused, as no shares were left 
available except a few kept in reserve for allotment to future 
entrants who might urgently require loans. There were 14 cases 
of cessation of membership under section 16 of the by-laws by 
reason of death, retirement, dismissal, etc., and 5 withdrew after 
paying entrance fees. The total number of members when the 
jear closed was 669. It is estimated that there are about 1,250 
employees of the Corporation eligible for admission to the Society. 
Thus a little over one-half of the eligible employees arc members 
of the Society. 


Accor nts. 

The total receipts including entrance fees, share-capital, de¬ 
posits, etc., amounted to Rs. 90,631 and the total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 87,941 and there was a profit of Rs. 2,749 (annas 
omitted) on the working. It should be remembered that owing 
to the payment of capital in instalments the full amount of capi¬ 
tal was not at the disposal of the Society until about October, 1916, 
and the greater part of the receipts came in only in the last few 
months of the period under review. Having regard to these facts 
the resultant profit, which works out to over 8 per cent, on the 
aggregate capital within practically about 9 months of working, 
is one on which the management may well congratulate them¬ 
selves. 

Under the Co-operative Societies Act and section 49 of the 
by-laws of the Society, it is necessary to transfer a quarter of 
the profits to the reserve fund. The amount to be credited to 
reserve fund from out of the gross profits comes to Rs. 6S7 and 
the remainder, amounting to Rs. 2,061, is distributable as divi¬ 
dend. It is however proposed to declare a dividend at 8 annas 
per share or at 5 per cent., which will absorb, say, Rs. 1,700 
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leaving a balance of sav Rs. 362 which is proposed to be utilised 
as follows :—Bonus to Babu Dindoval Banerjee, clerk, Rs. 30; 
transfer to reserve fund, Rs. 900; to be carried forward, Rs. 90. 

The reserve fund at the end of the period under report 
amounts to Rs. 1,124. Rs. 1,000 has already been invested in 
5 per cent. War Bond and has been kept with the Accountant- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs as inscribed stock. The ba¬ 
lance is proposed to be invested in Post Office Cash Certificates 
of the face value of Rs. 200 for which an additional stun of Rs. 
30-9-7 is required which is proposed to be transferred from the 
profit. At the end of the last year of its working the Society is 
building up a reserve fund equal to about 3 V 2 per cent, of its 
capital. This is an achievement of which the Society may well 
be proud and if future progress is maintained at this rate, then 
in 15 years’ time the accumulations in the reserve fund will 
equal the capital. 

Y’ Proceedings of a Conference held at Suri on 29th August, 1917, 
regarding Weavers’ Societies. 

A conference was held in the Town Hall at Suri on the 2Qth 

August at 11 a.m. The Collector of Birbhum presided. 

* 

The conference was called to discuss certain matters in con¬ 
nection with weavers’ societies. The first question considered 
was the supply of raw materials. It was agreed that in the case 
of silk weavers’ societies the weavers themselves should select 
the raw material and should be advanced money to purchase raw 
material. The central bank which advances the money 
should satisfy itself through a competent officer or director that 
the amount of money advanced has actually been spent in the 
purchase of raw material. In the case of cotton weavers’ societies 
and other industrial societies generally it was decided that the 
societies should send indents for raw material to the central bank 
as at present and the central bank should, after scrutinizing it, if 
it sees its way to advance the amount required, send the indent to 
the Registrar who will have the material purchased and despatched 
through the Inspector or some other officer. 
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2 . The conference was of opinion that it is not desirable to 
select men trained in Serampore or similar institutions and send 
them as managers to the societies. 

3. The conference discussed the question as to how to 
estimate the first advance to be made when starting a society. It 
was agreed that the price of necessary implements and of raw 
material for, say, one month, or for a period which is considered 
desirable after investigating the habits of the members and the 
customs of the trade, together with bani or wages for one month, 
or the period fixed upon, should be advanced to the society. In 
the case udiere the members are also cultivators and hold lands 
loans for cultivation purposes may also be advanced. The propor¬ 
tion of loans for special industrial purposes to loans for cultivation 
purposes should depend upon the relative importance of the special 
industrial profession of the members and their agriculture. In 
general, the advance for agricultural purposes would be very low. 

The Conference further decided that all subsequent loans 
whether made from the sale proceeds of articles or otherwise should 
be made solely for the purpose of purchasing raw material, 
implements etc. or for purposes directly connected with the 
industry. 

4. Where practicable finished products should be sold to 
the society and disposed of by the society, but this is often found 
impracticable, especially in the beginning, and in such case 
members should be allowed to sell their products individually but 
no further advances should be made until they have repaid the 
price of the raw material used in their finished products which 
have been sold and the amount of the bam advanced to them as well 
as any other k is Is which may have fallen due. If the local market 
is not sufficient for the disposal of the finished products the Sale 
Dep6t in Calcutta should be utilized or any other market which 
is available. 

5. The conference was of opinion that the Sale Depot is a 
necessity and that it must continue. They suggested however that 
it should be organised on co-operative lines, that shares, preference 
and ordinary, should be. sold and that the Depot should be regis¬ 
tered under the Act. The conference was of opinion that preference 
shares would be quickly taken up. They were also of opinion 

6 
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that central banks which finance industrial societies should take 
shares, (ordinary) in the Sale Depot and that the industrial socie¬ 
ties themselves should also take shares in the Sale Depot, 
The conference requested the Registrar to draw up a scheme for 
organising the Sale Depot as a co-operative institution to be 
registered under the Act. 

6. The conference is of opinion that in some cases local 
shops are practicable and in such cases they are desirable, but 
that the management should devolve upon the society. 

7. The conference recommends that the remuneration of 
secretaries should not be fixed at any definite rate but should be 
left to the discretion of the Circle Inspector subject, of course, to 
the sanction of the Registrar. 

8. Central banks should be in a position to obtain control 
ever finished products which are not disposed of by members and 
indeed all finished products in general. When these finished 
products are despatched to the Sale Depot central banks should 
pay 75 per cent, of their value to the manufacturers to keep them 
going until the sale of the goods. When the goods are sold the 
central banks’ advances with interest should be repaid out of the 
profits. .Central banks should not make fresh advances for raw 
material or of raw material until they are satisfied that advances 
of raw material already given have been utilized and converted 
into finished products and that the finished products have been 
sold and kists repaid tor the finished products have been des¬ 
patched to the Sale Depot. 

q. Where improved appliances are being introduced the 
conference was of opinion that central banks should advance the 
money for improved appliances which the societies agree to take, 
the societies first submitting a loan application for the amount 
which the improved appliances will cost. Central banks having 
advanced the amount should fix proper kists for. the repayment 
of the amount with interest. They were of opinion that imple¬ 
ments in general might be kept as the property of the societies and 
hired out to members until the members were in a position to buy 
them out for .themselves. They thought this preferable to mak¬ 
ing over the implements to members as their property to be paid 
for in instalments. 



YI. Extracts from the Audit Note of Tantiband Urban Bank, Ltd. 

The Tantibtnd Urban Bank Bid. was registered in March 
19 1 3• The area of its operations extends to 5 neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, viz., Tantiband, Chandipur Hudarpara, Kamardulia and 
Chaitrahati. The Board of Directors consists, at present, of the 
following members. 

(1) Babu Tara Gobinda Chaudhuri (Chairman). 

(2) Babu Abinash Chandra Chaudhuri. 

(3) Babu Tara Nath Bagehee. 

(4) Babu Tarini Charau Chaudhuri. 

(5) Babu Pramoda Gobinda Chaudhuri. 

Babu Promoda Gobinda Chaudhuri was appointed not bv a 
general meeting, but bv a Directors’ meeting, and it w'>s due to 
sad death of Babu Rajani Kanta Bagehee late a Director of this 
Society. 

The paid staff consists of a Secretary, one local Auditor and 
a peon. The salaries of the staff are small, and if funds allow, 
they should be increased. 

The total number of members is 12X at present against 100 
of the last year. 

There were two general meetings and 7 Directors’ meetings 
during this audit period. All of them were well attended. 


Loans. 

The Society has lent this year Rs. 8,333 T - L per cent, on 
personal security. The practice of lending on mortgage is dis¬ 
continued. The total amount of membeis’ dues amount to 
Rs. 8,580 of which less than 15 per cent has became overdue. All 
loans are granted with the approval of the Directors. The Direc¬ 
tors sanction loans only after careful scruitiny, in order to avoid 
bad debts. Many applications were rejected last year and it is 
reported that there are no irrecoverable loans at present. Kists are 
fixed at 1, 2 and 4 years’ terms generally, and interest is paid every 
month. Realisation is very satisfactory and the manner in which 
it takes place is very pleasing. The bank being situated close 
to the "hat” agricultural people after selling their commodities in 
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m tlie “hat” go to the hank to make repayments. So they pay 
out of their own income, in accordance with the true spirit of “co¬ 
operation . ’ ’ 


Sharks and Deposits. 

The registered share capital of the Bank is Rs. 10,000 divi¬ 
ded into 1,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. Rs. 5 per share is called and 
the balance represents the Reserve liability of the share-holders. 
244 shares were sold as against 197 of the previous year, and at 
present the paid-up share capital is Rs. 1220 (excluding Rs. 25 
which were refunded to the heirs of a deceased member who had 
held 5 shares.) The Bank accepts deposits from members as well 
as from non-members and pays interest quarterly at the following 
rates : — 


2 Years’ notice .. . ... at ~ l /i per cent. 

1 Year’s notice .. ... at 0% ,, 

Current Deposits ... at 3 % ,, 

At present there is no deposit without interest. The 
amounts deposited under each head are : — 




Rs. 


V. 

2 Years’ notice 

» 

5,836 

4 

0 

1 Year’s notice 


1.837 

8 

7 

Current 


7,700 

11 

0 


Totai, 

... 15.374 

7 

7 


The amount of share capital actually paid up is Rs. 1220, and 
the co-operative rules do not permit of the acceptance as deposits 
of more than to times the amount of the share capital actually 
paid up, so the amount of deposit should not exceed Rs. 12,200 
whilst it is already Rs. 15,374 and odd. The remedy is in the 
sale of more shares. The directors have grown conscious of this, 
and are trying to increase the share capital. People have come 
to rely upon the Bank so much and have become so accustomed 
to it that they daily deposit and withdraw money at the bank. 
The bank has thus become a public cash-box, 



The Society in order to utilise the deposit money, now con¬ 
templates opening a co-operative store at Tantiband. 

The Society lias paid interest to the depositors in full up to 
30th of June 1917, and deposit pass-books have been given to the 
depositors. 


The working capital of the Society is Rs 

. 17,197-7-10. 

Rs. v. p. 

Non-ilium hers* deposits 

8,076 6 0 

Loans and deposits from other Societies 

65 14 0 

Members* deposits 

3 7 

Share Capital 

1 ,2 JO 0 O 

Building fund 

250 O O 

Public Benefit Fund 

40 O O 

Sinking Fund 

71 u a 

Reserve Fund 

J 33 0 () 

Torn. 

17007 7 10 

The building, benefit and sinking funds 

together with the 

Reserve Fund are mixed up with the working 

capital. The So- 

ciety has earned a profit of Rs. 533-2-5 pies this year, which ma\ 
be distributed as follows :— 

Rs. a . 1 * 

Dividend at i J / 2 per cent 

130 T A 1 

Reserve*Fund . . 

• • tA 3 £ 0 

Charity Fund 

0 

c 

c 

Building Fund 

150 0 0 

Sinking Fund 

AO is 4 

Total 

* • 533 2 5 


Dividend at the rate of j'J per cent was declared out of las: 
year’s profit. 

This Society has obtained a cash credit of Rs. 10,000 from 
Pabna Central Bank but no occasion of using this has vet arisen. 

All the books of the Society have been written in a perfectly 
accurate way. 
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“Thk Spirit of Co-operation.” 

Tautiband Urban Society lias been over 4 years in existence. 
It supplies now an example of a model Co-operative Bank, and is 
playing an important part in the economic and social life of the 
people. It has lent substantially to the village school fund, 
and has created funds for other public causes, and in future it is 
expected that it will do much more in these directions. Many 
poor people have bettered their circumstances and keenly appre¬ 
ciate its importance. It has settled amicably two disputes, one 
civil and another criminal and has lowered the high rates of 
interest of the Indian Shyloeks from 3 7 per cent to 25. Many 
v. ell-to-do people who were marking its movements with suspicion 
and mistrust have now enlisted their names as members. It is 
undoubtedly a most efficiently managed organisation, in which, 
“encouragement of thrift, self-help and the teaching of the spirit 
of co-operation, as well as the creation of funds in order to be 
lent out amongst the members” have been the aims and have been 
realized. 

The success of this society is due to the untiring zeal, and 
unselfish devotion of its Chairman, Babu Tara Govinda Chau- 
dhuri, Zemindar, Tantiband. He is in fact the soul of this 
Society. 

Fortunately Babu Promoda Govinda Chaudhuri, Zemindar, 
Tantiband, has also become a Director, and it is expected that he 
will also try his best to make the movement more successful. 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


1. Ranchi Co-operative Union. 

Address b\ Sir Edward Gait. 

The seventh annua] general meeting of the Ranchi Co¬ 
operative Union, Ltd., was held at Ranchi on Saturday the 15th 
instant. The Lieutenant-Governor presided. Sir Edward 
Levinge, Member of the Executive Council, was present. 

Sir Edward Gait said : In accepting the im itation to attend 
your annual meeting 1 was influenced partiv by the interest which 
I have always taken in the affairs of the Ranchi district since I 
came here as Commissioner twelve years ago, and partly by the 
desire to show my interest and belief in the co-operative movement 
1 'V visiting one of the most successful co-operative Unions in the 
Province. In spite of the fact that nearly all the members of the 
societies in this district are aboriginal Mundas and Oraons, or low- 
caste Hindus and Mahomedaus, very few of whom can read or 
write, the directors of this Union have achieved results which 
compare very favourably with those attained in other parts of the 
Province. Mr. Collins tells me that a wonderful effect has been 
produced on the societies in this district owing to the thorough 
manner in which their annual general meetings have been held, 
and that this again is due to the enthusiasm of the directors who 
attend whenever possible and see that all business is properly 
despatched and fully explained to the illiterate members. The 
example thus set is now being imitated in other parts of the Pro¬ 
vince. Another highly satisfactory feature of the co-operative 
movement in this district is the way in which the societies have 
encouraged -thrift, and the success which the Union has attained 
in getting members of the societies to make small saving deposits. 
Such deposits now amount to more than u> per cent, of the aggre¬ 
gate working capital; while a few of the older societies have become 
wholly independent of borrowed money. 

It is gratifying to learn that the number of societies classed 
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Ly the auditor as “good” has risen in the last three years from 
5 to 34, and the number classed as “average” from 19 to 48; 
while the number of societies which the auditor regards as 
“hopeless” has fallen from 23 to 7. These most satisfactory 
results are due, Mr. Collins tells me, partly to the energy and 
enthusiasm of the hon. secretary, my friend Rai Radha Gobinda 
Chowdhurv Bahadur and his helpers, who give up so much of 
their time to the work, and partly to the sound methods adopted 
and the ingenuity displayed in adapting co-operative methods to 
the needs of the backward population. There is, Mr. Collins tells 
me, no central society in the province whose directors as a body 
take their duties and responsibilities more seriously than those of 
this Union. I have read with great interest the remarks on agri¬ 
cultural co-operation and weaving demonstration in the annual 
report. I am glad to hear that the Agricultural Department is 
working in close touch with the Union, and that efforts are being 
made to induce the members of societies to avail themselves of the 
results of experiments made at the Agricultural Farm at Kanki. 
I hope it will not be long before the district derives great benefit 
from this Farm and from the appointment of a Deputy Director 
of Agriculture for the Chota Nagpur Division. With regard to 
the weaving demonstration, in view of the difficulties with which 
the Union has had to contend owing to the war and the lack of 
supervision by responsible experts, it seems to me that the results 
are, on the whole, encouraging, though they are not, of course, 
as good as might have been expected in peace time. I attach 
the greatest importance to the development of the hand-loom 
industry. Experts say that if it properly organized, it can hold 
its own against the mills. If so, it is obviously desirable to do 
everything possible to assist in its organization; for it is clearly 
better for the people that they should work in the freedom and 
privacy of their own homes than that they should be collected in 
large numbers at mills, where the sanitary and moral atmosphere 
is of a far inferior character. T had not heard before of the 
reduction in the Government grant to which you refer, but 
Mr. Collins will no doubt address Government in due course on the 
subject if he finds it advisable to do so. In this connection it must 
be remembered that Government has made a liberal recurring 
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grant and lias recently paid the Union a lump sum to cover certain 
losses which it incurred over the demonstration. I will not detain 
a ou further, but before I sit down I should like once more to con¬ 
gratulate the whole body of directors and in particular the hono¬ 
rary secretary on the philanthropic way in which they have saci 
ficed their leisure in the interests of this most excellent work. 

II. The following Extract is taken from the Annual Report 
of the Fatwa Co-operative Union Dispensary for 1915-10 : — 


Receipt. 

Rs. 


P. 

Admission ices 

Sib 

0 

n 

Subscription fees . . . 

DA 

0 

O 

Donation 

A2 

4 

h 

Contribution from Government 

A A 

() 

u 

Contribution from District Board 

1,000 

0 

0 

Contribution from non-members 

17 f> 

1 

3 

Contribution from Co-operative Societies 

1 70 

S 

A 

Other items 

s- 

1 

0 

Loan 

240 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

1 

14 

< > 

Tot.u, 

2.378 

0 

0 

IEXPENDITURE. 

Ks. 


P. 

Purchase of medicines and instruments 

1,048 

15 

A 

European establishment 

1 

1 

0 

Medical officer 

400 

0 

0 

Others 

q6 

12 

5 

Contingency 

105 

5 

p 

Stock purchased 

4 ^ 

T I 

4 

Miscellaneous 

1 

8 

Q 

Loan repaid 

. . 240 

0 

0 

Total 

2,025 


0 

Closing balance 

352 

Q 

0 

Grand Total 

2,57b 

0 

0 


7 
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t’ATlENfS. 


Total Nos. of patients 

who got medicines from the Dispensary 

lire as follows 

- 





Members. 

Noil- 

members. 

Total. 



Paid. 

Charity. 


AVii\ 

1503 

b-Q 

2297 

4539 

Old. 

3775 

12SS 

59 /b 

13039 

Total. 

533$ 

3 9 f >7 

$273 

15578 

Analysis of 

cases treated— 



Cboleia. Dysentry 

Gonnorhoea. Leprosy 

Malaria. 

Plague. Pneumonia. 

89 214 

24 

16 

1064 

29 2 


Tubeical of the Other Tubercu- 


Rheumatism Svph 

ilis. lungs (Phthysis) lar disease. 

Annuvia. Diabetes. 

179 97 

9 

1 

11 

43 2 

New growth Non- 

Disease of the ner- 



malignant. 

Misc. v« 

.us system. 

Do. Eye. 

Do. Ear Do* Nose. 

10 

29 . 

79 

450 

280 25 

Disease of rimi* 

Ke&piiatm y 




latoiy system. 

system. 

Dyspepsia 

Diarrhoea. Abscess of the liver. 

1 

'219 

92 

76 

7 

All othei disease 


All other disease of 

Inflammation of supper- 

ofthelivei. 

Appendicitis. 

digestive system. 

ation of lymphs gland 

*9 

1 

504 

22 

All other disease of 


Other disease of the Disease of 

Gome. the uiinary system. 

Hydiocele. 

generative svstem. the organ. 

9 18 


1 

36 

» 1 

Disease of the con¬ 


Other diseases of the All other local 

nected tissue. 

Ulceus. 

skin 


diseases Iniuiies. 

80 

172 

559 


1 IIO ' 

By other poison. Total. Operation. 


9 

4539 

94 



Eu rope an — 


Male 

r 

Hindus — 


Males 

22 IQ 

Females 

... $75 

Children — 

Males 

730 

Females 

500 

M ohammedans — 

Males 

103 

Females 

25 


M 0 h a m m edans—C onid. 


C hildren — 

Males s ... ... 52 

Females ... ... 19 

Oik ers — 

Males ... ... 9 

Females ... ... 2 

C hildren ~ 

Males ... ... 2 

Females ... ... 2 


4539 



CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


Proposed United Provinces Co-operative Bank. 

The U. P. Government has issued the following Resolu¬ 
tion :— 

The establishment of a Provincial Co-operative Bank in the 
United Provinces has been the subject of discussion for some 
time. At the annual conferences of those interested in the co¬ 
operative movement opinion was till recently divided on the 
question whether a stage had been reached at which such an 
institution was necessary. It was not denied that a central bank 
must be founded some day, but doubts were expressed whether 
the co-operative credit societies which form the chief result of the 
movement had reached a stage at which this step could be justified. 

2. In the United Provinces these primary societies were in 
the first stage in development. They depended on local effort or 
on loans from Government for their working capital. As num¬ 
bers increased and the need for capital became pressing the 
societies were grouped under what are known as central banks, 
each such bank having an office in the interior of a district and a 
definitely restricted area of operations. These institutions had a 
share capital and their functions included the provision of finance 
to their constituent societies and also the duty of supervising the 
working of these. A further advance was marked by the esta¬ 
blishment of district banks with a constitution resembling that of 
central banks, but with power to work over a whole district. 
Both central and district banks have two classes of shareholders; 
(a) individuals who in most cases no longer possess ihe privilege 
of borrowing and (b) primary societies which are compelled to buy 
shares in accordance with the extent of their borrowings. In 1916 
the province contained 26 districts banks, 24 central banks, and 
8 central banking unions, the last mentioned differing from 
central banks in having only primary societies as members and 
shareholders, 
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3. District and central banks depend now on local source 
(f supply for the capital required by them. During the last few 
years some of those have had difficulty in securing locally all the 
capital needed for their growing requirements. On the other 
hand, some district banks have established their position so firmly 
that they can command a larger amount of capital than they can 
safely utilize at once. Such inequalities have again directed atten¬ 
tion to the question of establishing a provincial bank, the functions 
of which would be to co-ordinate and control the fin- nee of district 
and central banks by equalizing the supply of capital. If such 
an institution were in touch with similar banks in other pro¬ 
vinces it would help to reduce the pressure for money during the 
busiest season as seasonal needs vary in different parts of India. 
Its duties would primarily be those of a balancing institution. Its 
sources of supply would however be different from those of the 
district and central banks. The latter mainly depend on local 
capital, whereas, the provincial bank would tap a wider area, and 
it is hoped, draw its capital from sources at present unexploited 
by the local organizations. 

4. Certain other considerations are in favour of the establish¬ 
ment of the provincial bank. The Committee on co-operation in 
India, which concluded its deliberations in 1915 have strongly 
recommended the maintenance by all central and district banks 
of large fluid resources in order to meet withdrawals of deposits 
in times of panic and also in order to finance village societies when 
new deposits may not be forthcoming or repayments of loans are 
below expectation. It is evident that if a provincial bank is in 
operation and the district and central banks make arrangements 
with ^ regarding the resources required bv them individually, 
the provincial bank need not maintain a reserve nearly so large 
as the aggregate total of the amounts required by the district 
and central banks. For it is very unlikely that all banks in the 
different parts of the province will be equally affected at the same 
time by a famine or even by a panic in the money market. Any 
economy effected in this direction tends to cheapen the rate of in¬ 
terest on loans to the primary societies and their members. 

5. A further argument in favour of a provincial bank is that 
a strong central institution could get in touch with joint stock 
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banks or presidency banks more easily than an individual district 
or central bank. _It may thus be possible to secure better terms 
for the co-operative movement as a whole during the cultivating 
season when the demand for money is acute and also dispose of 
surplus cash when the demand in this province is . slack. The 
same argument applies to the financial relations with co-operative 
banks outside the province. Further if the outside investments 
of district and central banks, r.g., in Government or trust securi¬ 
ties, are made through the provincial banks, there will probably 
be some appreciable sav ing on large transactions. 

6. Influenced by the consideration set out above, the 
Lieutenant-Governor convened a small conference consisting of 
official and non-official gentlemen, Indian and European, of the 
commercial community which met at Lucknow on the 19th March 
1916. The members of the conference were in unanimous agree¬ 
ment as to the desirability of such an institution and considered 
in detail a scheme which had been formulated bv Mr. A. C. 
Chatterji, l.c.S., late Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
the United Provinces. The recommendations of the conference 
have been examined by the Lieutenant-Governor and appear 
generally suitable. Before any steps are taken to establish a 
bank Sir James Meston desires that the public should have an 
opportunity of expressing their opinions and criticisms on the 
project. It is obviously undesirable to attract any capital at 
present which can conceivably be invested in some branch of the 
war loan and in any case for reasons which need not be specified, 
the staff of Government officials connected with co-operative work 
are occupied more with consolidation and reorganization rather 
than with new extensions. But his Honour feels that the scheme 
will benefit by full discussion and ventilation, even if it cannot 
immediately be brought into effect. The draft bye-laws prepared 
by the conference are therefore published for criticism and the 
Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to receive suggestions either 
regarding the scope of the bank or details of its working before the 
1 st January 1918. 

By order, . 

R. Bttrn, 

Chief Secretary, 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


The Provincial Co-operative Conference. 

After His Excellency’s speech reprinted elsewhere, Mr. 
R. B. Ewbank, the Registrar, summarised the results of the 
preceding conferences. He said that the last truly provincial 
conference was held in rgi^ at which three important resolutions 
were passed. In accordance with one, a Government subvention 
of Rs. 500 has been granted to the Bombay Debt Redemption 
Committee. In accordance with another, nine dairies have been 
started and the Government have recently authorised the Registrar 
to grant Government loans to them. 

The supply of agricultural implements has also been taken 
up in the manner suggested. 

Shortly after this Conference, the committee on co-operation 
toured round India and published its repoi't. In the light of its 
recommendations it was necessary to re-examine the whole system 
on which co-operation was organised in this Presidency, and to 
decide what alterations ought to be introduced. A special Con¬ 
ference of honorary organisers, directors of central banks and 
departmental staff was therefore convened in this liall in jqi( 5 , 
when the committee’s report was taken into cons'deration and a 
great number of exceedingly important resolutions were passed. 

Practically all these resolutions have been put into effect. 
The constitution of the Provincial Bank has been liberalised in 
the manner indicated. District Central Banks are being slowly 
organised on the approved model. The use of pronctes is being 
popularised. Guaranteeing unions are being brought into exist¬ 
ence and made the unit of co-operative administration. The 
powers of recommending for auditors and liquidators have been 
embodied in the new draft rules. On that occasion all the 
proposals were put forward bv the department and unofficial co- 
operators were invited to criticise and suggest improvements. On 
this occasion exactly the opposite procedure lias been adopted. 
“You will see that no member of the co-operative department has 
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contributed any paper to the Conference. We have come here 
solely to receive vour suggestions and to learn other points of 
view than our own. In fact we are in the rather pleasant and 
unusual position for a Government department of having to 
criticise your schemes instead of listening to your criticisms of 
ours. Now, gentlemen, you may think this Conference too big 
and unwieldy to get through much business. That is my own 
view and I fear that it may be difficult for us to complete our 
programme. But I want to remind you of this fact. Since the 
last Conference was held, a great number of valuable and sincere 
workers have rallied to our standard. Many of them are working 
in isolated places and know little of other co-operative workers 
except the official staff. What chance have they oi getting to 
know their fellow workers, and to feel that they are part of a 
great and living movement spreading over every district of the 
Presidency, unless they are gathered together on occasions like 
this and see for themselves what is happening? 

The value of this Conference will, 1 believe, lie not so much 
in its proceedings, important as they will be, as in the informal 
conversations, the comparing of notes and the exchange of ideas, 
in the friendships that will be made, and the inspiration that you 
will carry away for future work. Next year if the Government 
permit, it is proposed that the number of members of the Con¬ 
ference should be limited to about ioo or 150 delegates mainly 
elected by the chief co-operative institutions of the Presidency. 
The object of this change is not to restrict the opportunity, of 
co-operators for expressing their opinions, but to give them a 
chance of doing this efficiently. For there was ne\er a time when 
advice, help and criticism were more needed by the department 
than now r . The co-operative system is only half completed. We 
have fixed the type of our Raiffeisen village societies and 
guaranteeing unions. We have our provincial bank and our 
auditing staff. We are beginning to get our district central banks. 

But consider what remains to be. done. There are innumer¬ 
able delicate questions to be settled in the relations of unions and 
central banks to each other and to the provincial bank and to 
the primary societies. There is the problem of pi imarv audit 
and super-audit. We have our chief financial authority the 



provincial bank and our chief auditing and controlling authority 
the Registrar. But where is our federation to undertake pro¬ 
paganda and organisation and to serve as our parliament ? -Then 
again, think for a moment of the innumerable problems that con¬ 
front us in the field of agricultural organisation, in connection with 
dairies, cattle breeding, sale of the produce, purchasing of imple¬ 
ments and raw materials, li\ estock insurance and so forth, or 
turn to the urban population and think of the vast complexity 
of all the questions connected with co-operative housing, debt 
redemption, organisation of mill-hands, co-operative grocery 
stores, and the preservation of a dozen diffeient handicrafts. How 
can you expect the Registrar and his one or two assistants to deal 
wisely and efficiently with such a vast range of subjects ? On the 
contrary, gentlemen, the movement requires the best thought of 
all its best brains if it is to develop soundly and without accidents; 
and it is onl\ T by the constant thought and help of every co- 
operator that we shall be able to carry this movement to the height 
cf its opportunities.” 

After the Registrar had made his statement several papers 
were brought before the Conference, the first being bv the Hon. 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas on the “Foundations of Co-operative 
Finance.” 


Fluid Resources to meet Liabilities. 

He then proposed the following resolution for considera¬ 
tion :— 

(1) That, as it is not possible to adopt in this Presidency the standard 
of fluid resources prescribed by the committee on co-operation without 
unduly raising the leuding rate of interest on loans to members by socie¬ 
ties and thus 'checking the growth of the co-operative movement, it is re¬ 
solved that central banks and primary societies with a working capital 
exceeding Rs. 50,000 should prepare a forecast of their incomings and 
outgoings at least every quarter, and the directors or managing committees 
should provide for sufficient fluid resources to meet their liabilities. 

(2) That, as in view of the importance of maintaining some fluid 
resources in central hanks, and of their having to incur heavier expenses 
on account of audit and supervision, they may have to raise the rate of 



loans to primary societies, this Conference is ol opinion, that the maximum 
rate of interest charged to members by societies be raised from one pie 
and a half to one pie and three-quarters per rupee per month. 

A lively discussion followed on the resolution, in the course 
of which Messrs. Walvekar, Desai and Judhas spoke in favour, 
and Rao Bahadur G. K. Chitale from Nagar against, the pro¬ 
posal. The Conference passed the first part as it stood, but the 
second was modified to read as follows : — 

Societies which cannot raise a fair proportion of their capital locally 
and must depend on central banks for the bulk of their finance should be 
required to satisfy the Registrar that their rate is fixed at a level which 
will prevent them from working at a loss. 

Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

The Conference then proceeded to consider the paper entitled 
“Co-operative Societies and District Officers’’ by Mr. Brendon, 
Collector of Satara, who proposed it in the form of a regular motion 
that the Government should issue instructions asking the collec¬ 
tors to make it a point to attend a general meeting of each society 
in their respective districts once a year. His proposal having 
been strongly opposed by several speakers, His Excellency the 
Governor announced that he had consulted his colleagues, Sir M. 
B. Chaubal, Mr. Carmichael and Mr. Curtis, who were sitting 
near him, about the proposal brought forward by Mr. Brendon. 
They were all agreed that though the spirit of the proposition was 
all right, the manner in which Mr. Brendon sought to give effect 
to the same, was one to which they took objection. The Govern¬ 
ment were not going to issue any instructions as proposed in the 
resolution, even if it be passed by the Conference. The mover 
then withdrew his motion. 

Co-operative Movement and Local Self-Government. 

Mr. Devadhar’s paper on “The Co-operative Movement and 
Local Self-Government” was then taken up/or consideration, 
when Mr. Devadhar moved the following resolution for adoption 
by the Conference :— 

That, in recognition of the valuable services of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in this Presidency in the domain of economic improvement, moral 
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elevation, practical education, administrative experience, and the develop¬ 
ment of the qualities of self-help and thrift on the part of the rural popula¬ 
tion and labouring classes in urban areas, the Bombay Government be 
requested to so modify the Taluka and District Local Boards Acts when 
the time of revision comes, as to secure direct and substantial representa¬ 
tion to the co-operative movement within that circle. The same franchise 
of representation should be extended to co-operative societies in important 
municipal areas in Taluka and District towns. 

Mr. Ewbauk in speaking against the resolution, said that the • 
co-operative movement should have nothing to do with politics, 
and both should be kept apart. 

The Co-operative Conference again met at the Council Hall 
the next day (September 19th) at n a.m. the Hon. Mr. Carmi¬ 
chael presiding in the absence of his Excellency the Governor. 
Srimant Babasaheb Ghorpado Chairman of the sub-commitee 
appointed to consider Mr. Joshi’s paper about the co-opera¬ 
tive secretaries training class placed before the Conference the 
report of the Committee. The sub-committee recommended the 
adoption of Mr. Joshi’s scheme subject to the following chan¬ 
ges :—Honorary organisers and other co-operators should have 
three members on the Board as representatives of primary socie¬ 
ties. Trades, the knowledge of which is essential for the develop¬ 
ment of co-operation, should have one representative on the 
Board. The Chairman of the Committee should be selected by 
the Board and need not necessarily be a non-official. The Board 
should have a vice-president elected by it and not a vice-chairman. 
Elementary accountancy should be included in the junior course. 
For the first three years the senior course should be held in Bom¬ 
bay subject to the discretion of the Registrar as regards the hold¬ 
ing of the senior course at other centres. The junior course 
should be held at Broach instead of at Ahmedabad. As regards 
Belgaum it may be held either at Poona or at the discretion of the 
Registrar. 

This report was after some discussion unanimously adopted 
by the Conference. 

Societies in Native States. 

Mr. C. N. Seddon then introduced his committee’s report on 



Mr. Jadhav’s proposal. The report said :—It is unnecessary to 
consider the application of the Act of 1912, to Native States as 
this is clearly impossible. But on the other hand if the Native 
States wish to adopt an Act in their own territories of the same 
kind as our Act, there is no reason why they should not do it. 
It is believed that in the large States such an Act has been very 
usually enacted. But any Act of any legislature can only apply 
to the territories under the authority of that legislature. While 
we recognise that it is desirable to assist the Native States and 
their subjects we think that any particular suggestion should 
emanate from such States. It is not desirable or possible for us 
to take the first step. With regard to particular suggestions, the 
following remarks are offered :—(i)There is no objection to the 
Registrar and his assistants helping societies in Native States, so 
far as they can arrange it without detriment to their other work. 
But it is not possible to guarantee or promise such help m all cases, 
for these officers have work of their own, which is constantly in¬ 
creasing and is already very extensive. (2) There is no objection 
to inviting the representatives of the Native States to a common 
conference. They may be given any assistance in the way of 
training and discussion and any other wav that may be possible 
subject to the condition that this should be done at the expense of 
the States benefited. (3) That the Central Bank cannot finance 
societies in Native States by its agreement with the Secretary of 
State, and that it is not desirable that it should, unless the Regis¬ 
trar has complete control over such societies, and this appears im¬ 
possible to arrange. (4) That other minor facilities should be con¬ 
sidered on their merits, if and when any State applies for such 
facilities on behalf of any of its subjects or institutions. This re- 
]>ort was also, unanimously adopted. 

Social and Educational Activtttks of Societies. 

Mr. Keatinge, Chairman of the Committee, appointed to 
consider Rao Bahadur Talmaki’s paper on the subject of social 
and educational activities of the co-operative societies, then propo¬ 
sed the adoption of his report by the Conference. The report 
said :—The Committee favour the idea of an organisation of the 
rature suggested in the paper. This organisation should have its 
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headquarters in Bombay city but may extend its operations 
throughout the Presidency. The objects of the organisaiton 
are (a) co-operative propaganda : (i) a library of co-operative 
literature, (2) co-operative publication, and the organising of 
co-operative meetings, lectures, conferences, etc., (4) the training 
of co-operative secretaries and workers, (b) The promotion of 
social and educational advancement in co-operative areas. 

(c) Organising and supervising affiliated societies in Bombay city. 

(d) Affording advice and guidance in co-operative matters when 
requested to do so. The repoit was unanimously passed. 

Franchise to Co-operattve Societies. 

The discussion on Mr. Devadhar’s proposal about giving the 
franchise of representation to co-operative societies so far as Muni¬ 
cipalities and District and Taluka Local Boards were concerned 
was then resumed. 

Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas proposed that the discussion should 
be adjourned, but his proposal failed and the resolution on being 
put to the vote, was lost by a majority of votes. 

Co-operative Stores and Consumers’ Societies. 

* 

Prof. Kale’s proposition for starting co-operative stores and 
consumers’ societies was then duly proposed, seconded and passed. 

Co-operative Credit Societies for Workmen. 

Mr. Rajwadkar then proposed the following resolution :—(1) 
Due efforts should be made to start one or more separate Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies for Workmen in each factory. (2) The 
Registrar may be requested to frame by-laws for such societies 
and distribute them broadcast among factory owners and factory 
workmen. (3) The factory owners should be induced to assist in 
the work. (4) The Government may be requested to assist the 
co-operative housing societies of workmen by extending to them 
the provision of the Bombay City Improvement Trust Act. (5) 
The Trust be requested to help co-operative housing societies of 
workmen by providing them with convenient sites on cheap terms. 
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Co-OPKRATIVK SOCIETIES FOR MlI.K SUPPLY TN ClTIKS. 

Three of the five of Mr. Rajwadkar’s proposals having been 
adopted, Dr. Mann introduced his paper on co-operative organisa¬ 
tion of the milk supply of cities from outside villages, urging the 
establishment in cities of co-operative societies for organising their 
milk supply, and proposed a resolution accordingly. 

The Hon. Mr. Siddhanath Dondev Garud opposed the reso¬ 
lution, which, however was duly passed. 

The other two proposals of Mr. Rajwadkar were then consi¬ 
dered along with Mr. Robello’s paper on co-operative housing 
societies, why and lion- they should be encouraged. In the dis¬ 
cussion that followed several gentlemen, including the Hon. Mr. 
Orr and Mr. Ewbank, took part. Both Mr. Rajwadkar’s propo¬ 
sals and Mr. Rebello’s proposition were unanimously adopted by 
the Conference. 

Supervising Bodies in Uriux Societies. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar., of the Cosmos Credit Society, in his paper 
advocated the necessity of starting supervising bodies in urban 
societies and proposed a resolution, asking the department to 
encourage the formation of such bodies. The proposition, having 
been duly supported, was accepted by the Conference. 


Instruction to Members of Co-operative Societies. 

Sir Vithaldas Thackersev’s scheme for providing instruction 
to members of co-operative societies, with a view to removing the 
obstacles to their efficient working owing to illiteracy, was put 
before the Conference by the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, in the 
former’s absence in Kashmir. A small committee, consisting of 
the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai, Mr. Devadhar, Dr. Mann, the Chief of 
Ichalkaranji, Mr. Marrs and Sir Vithaldas Thackersev, was 
appointed to work out the details of the scheme. Sir Vithaldas 
is going to find the necessary funds for the exjieriment in 
order to make an immediate start. The scheme was approved 
unanimously. 
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Control and Supervision of Borrowers and Sureties. 

Mr. F. J. Clark, Secretary, G. I. P. Railway Employees’ 
Co-operative Credit Society, then placed iiis paper on the control 
and supervision of borrowers and sureties in urban societies, after 
which the Chairman announced that, owing to the "At Home” 
party at Government House at 5 p.m. that day, it was decided to 
dissolve the Conference at 4 p.m. Some papers that remained to 
be placed before the Conference would now be taken as read and 
recorded. 

The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Hon. Mr. Carmichael for guiding the deliberations 
of the Conference, and to Mr. Ewbank for the trouble he took in 
organising the Conference. Mr. Devadhar associated himself 
with all the sentiments to which Mr. Lalubhai had given expres¬ 
sion. The President then dissolved the Conference. 

The Hadapsur Society. 

His Excellencv the Governor and a number of European and 
Indian officials and non-officials motored out to Hadapsur village 
last Thursday, some eight or nine miles outside Poona, in order 
to be present at the 7th annual meeting of the Hadapsur Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Society. 

Within the village hundreds of agriculturists from Hadapsur 
and its surrounding hamlets had been assembled for the occasion 
and every attempt had been made, both in the wav of local 
decoration, and the infusion of a spirit of local enthusiasm, to make 
the occasion a memorable one. After Mr. Ewbank had welcomed 
His Excellencv the Governor, Mr. G. K. Devdhar, of the Servants 
of India Society, reviewed the work of this society during the past 
seven years. He said :— 

In the beginning of 1910, one or two members of the Servants 
of India Society selected Hadapsur milage to start a Co-operative 
Credit Society for the benefit of the poor agriculturists. The 
original number of villagers at the time of registration of the 
society slowly grew to 30; and to-day it stands at 161 including 5 
who were admitted after the end of March, 1917, and excluding 
18 that died and 13 that had to be weeded out as bad meu. The 
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members come from all the sections of the village community and 
the society is thus truly representtive of the various interests 
residing in the village. The society commenced its operations in 
April, 1910, with the members’ capital of roughly Rs. 2,500, 
supplemented by a Government loan of Rs. 2,000. The by-laws 
allowed, during the first year, borrowing bv the society to the 
extent of Rs. 8,cx;c> and an individual member could be given a 
loan upto Rs. 300 only, on personal security. To-day the society 
is authorized to borrow upto Rs. 1,25,00c; and can give to an 
individual member a loan of Rs. 2,<xx; purely on personal security. 
The society paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent, during the first 
year on deposits fixed for one year. Now it has been able to bring 
it down to 5^2 per cent, on fixed deposits for one year; 6 per cent, 
is allowed on those fixed for two years and 6'4 per cent, on sums 
that are fixed for three years and upwards. Loans are given to 
members at g-}( per cent, or half a pice per rupee per month while 
some of the poorer members were paying interest to their money¬ 
lenders at 18 per cent, on the security of land and the crop. 
During the first year the amount collected by way of deposits from 
members and outsiders amounted to Rs. 7,449. How far the 
society has been able to win the confidence of its members and the 
general public can be well gauged from the fact that the deposits 
received by the society last year amounted to Rs. 47,393, which 
sum is distributed as follows: Rs. 13,203 from men-members; 
Rs. 3,41c; from women-members; Rs. 8,177 from male non- 
members in the village; Rs. 5,489 from women non-members in 
the same village; and Rs. 17,116 from outsiders. 

War Contribution. 

As for the war, it is satisfactory to note that a right sort of 
feeling prevailed in the village. The society has contributed to 
the war loan a sum of Rs. 7,cx;o out of its reserve fund. Members 
of the society have invested about Rs. 5> (xx ’ ail< 3 other villagers 
about Rs. 2,exx; in the war loan. Thus this is probably the 
village society that has made the largest contribution to the war 
loan in our presidency. Moreover, 18 of the villagers, including 
sons and brothers of members, have joined the king’s forces, and 
one of them is known to be serving in Mesopotamia. While thus 
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improving the tone of the life of the village by broadening the 
outlook of its members, the society, has checked intemperance in 
individual cases, discouraged litigation, promoted higher ideals of 
civic virtues and stimulated a sense of fellow-feeling, which has 
grown with the growth of the society. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE PUNJAB 


A Conference at Gurdaspur. 

A small local conference of officials and others with practical 
experience of Co-operation recently met at Gurdaspur (Punjab). 
The more interesting questions discussed are given below with the 
conclusions reached :— 

i. Would it be possible to start a system of thrift certificates 
on the lines of the War Loan Post Office Cash Certificates? 

The proposal was warmly approved and its application was 
suggested on the following lines :— 

(1) Deposits should not be restricted to specified objects 

but should follow the lines of the present War Loan 
Post Office Cash Certificates, no object being 
necessarily stated when the deposit is made. # 

(2) Fixed annual payments should not be insisted on. 

(3) So far as Primary Societies are concerned, the scheme 

should be restricted to members. 

(4) Central Banks should provide similar facilities for 

non-members and also for societies. The latter is 
necessary to enable societies who are self-supporting 
to accept deposits on these lines from their members. 

(5) The scheme should be confined to A and B Societies as 

good management is essential. 

(6) A maximum limit should be fixed beyond which 

deposits could not be taken from any individual 
member. This limit should be fixed by each 
society with due regard to its needs. 

Opinion was invited as to the desirability of fixing a total 
limit for the society as a whole. 

(7) For societies charging i2 T /2%, compound interest at 

9% might be allowed. For societies charging 
g%% the rate should be 7%. Any reduction in 
the general rate for loans should be automatically 
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followed by a corresponding reduction in the special 
deposit rate. 

(8) The deposit should not carry interest if uplifted within 

a year, and thereafter interest should only be added 
for every completed 6 months. Subject to this the 
deposit should be withdrawable at 15 days’ notice. 

(9) A table of rates should be prepared, the rate of interest 

increasing with the period of deposit, as in the case 
of Post Office Cash Certificates; the maximum rate 
should be allowed on completion of 5 years. 

(10) Only multiples of Rs. 5 should be accepted for deposit. 

2. What are the most important needs of the villagers and 
how far can we help to ensure them ? 

It was generally agreed that their most important needs are 
the improvement of 

(a) seed; 

(b) the breed of cattle; 

(c) methods of irrigation, (e.g., Tube Wells); 

• ( d ) education and 

(e) the provision of Veterinary Hospitals. 

3. Do cultivators ordinarily get fair prices for their grain ? 
“The middleman’s charges on food coming into the market vary 
from 20 to 200 p.c. of the prices which agriculturists receive’’ 
(Mukerjee’s Foundation of Economics). Is this correct? 

So far as the Punjab is concerned the statement quoted is an 
exaggeration. The prices given at the conference suggest that 
the retail dealer in grain sells it at from 25 to 50 p.c. above what 
is paid to the cultivator. In the case of gur the difference is 
greater and greatest of all in the case of cotton, oil seed etc. The 
grain market is too well-known for the middlemen to make very 
large profits. The cultivator suffers mainly in the large number 
of small charges made when he sells his grain, and also in the use 
of false weights of which instances were given. 

4. Do share payments tend to exclude the poorer cultivators ? 
Should societies without shares be started ? 

The answer to the both questions is no. At the same time 
it was thought that the following would be a good type of society 
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and should be tried, viz., a society in which all share payments 
were equal, the shares to be returnable after io years and the profit 
to be permanently indivisible. Further the share payments 
should be low, viz., Re. i or Rs. 2 per annum. 

5. Should reserve funds of Primary Societies be invested in 
buying out aliens from the village (e.g., in purchasing back land 
from Banias who originally acquired it from cultivators? 

The proposal was generally approved, but it was not antici¬ 
pated that many opportunities would occur, unless pressure were 
applied by the village as a whole as had been done in some cases. 
Aliens were ordinarily most tenacious of their lands and such 
lands fetched abnormally high prices. 

Purchases should always be made with the idea either of 
restoring the land to the original proprietors or of selling it on 
easy terms to the poorer members of the society. 

Action on these lines should also be subject to the following 
conditions :— 

(a) That purchases involving litigation are avoided ; 

(h) that the Registrar’s sanction is obtained in each case; 
(r) that the Reserve exceeds 20% of the Working Capital 
of the society and is not reduced below that limit. 

The last condition is considered necessary to secure that the 
chief object of a Reserve Fund is not defeated, viz., the existence 
of a fund readily available in an emergency. 

6. Should societies of more than xo years standing be 
encouraged to make educational grants out of their profits ? 

The general feeling was that surplus funds should be spent 
upon Primary rather than ~higher education. For the latter it 
would be sufficient at present to give scholarships, but it is very 
doubtful whether any society will be prepared to do this. Mean¬ 
while each Union should give at least one scholarship, value 
Rs. 30 per annum, for the Vernacular Course at Lvallpur. 

In regard to Primary education, the Indian gentlemen present 
were unanimous that the present system of education was value¬ 
less, specially for cultivators, and that it should be radically 
changed. At present the net result of Primary Education was 
the loss to agriculture of a large number of boys who did not get 



the compensating advantage of Government Service. As how¬ 
ever, Primary Education was necessary it was decided in the 
circumstances to appoint a Sub-Committee to frame a scheme of 
education which would be suited to agriculturists and their needs. 
When the scheme is framed it is proposed that societies should be 
encouraged to sta^t co-operative schools in their villages. The 
question of Government aid was considered and the conclusion 
leached that, if it was withheld, it must be dispensed with as such 
advantages as the present system possessed could be too dearly 
purchased. 

7. What advantages can be given to A and B class societies 
in order to make promotion to these classes a valuable privilege 
e.g, should Central Banks advance money to A class .societies at 
preferential rates (see Maclagan Report para. 149) ? 

Advances at preferential rates were not considered likely to 
have any effect. Instead the annual distribution of rewards to A 
societies by Unions and Central Banks was generally advocated, 
the amount to be from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 which should be added to 
the society’s profit for the year. 

The distribution should be made in public. 

8. What steps can be taken to discourage loans from unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure ? 

The difficulty of checking such expenditure was generally 
emphasized. After discussion it was agreed that for such 
expenditure— 

(1) two good sureties should always be taken, and 

(2) a member should not be allowed to exceed-the maximum 

limit of loan fixed for him. 

Further, advances should never be made, as is some times 
done at present, for litigation amongst members. 

9. To prevent members of Committee taking more than 
their fair share of available money is it sufficient to fix a maximum 
loan in each case or should other methods be adopted as well ? 

The only other possible method is to insist that loans to a 
member of Committee should only be made with the sanction of a 
general meeting, or, where the size of a society makes this difficult, 
with the consent of at least. 10 members including the Committee. 

' This rule it was agreed, should be applied as the selfishness 
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of members of Committee, was more responsible than any other 
cause for bad management, and ordinary members generally 
complain that large amounts were advanced without their 
knowledge. 

io. It was decided to start six demonstration plots of 2 to 3 
acres each at half a dozen different co-operative centres in the 
Gurdaspur District to be worked under the supervision of the 
Agricultural Department. The potential value of the experiment 
was fully recognised. 

ix. It was also resolved to start experimental societies for 
Cattle Insurance, the storing of selected seed and the sale of milk. 
The need for seed godowns was strongly emphasized. Cattle 
Insurance, on the other hand, was not considered likely to succeed 
at present as it is not generally desired by agriculturists. 

12. Societies for the sale of grain were also discussed. 
Experience at Phillour showed that such societies will probably 
fail unless :— 

(a) Their shop is situated either in a Mandi or at a sufficient 

distance from it not to suffer from its competition ; 

(b) members bind themselves to sell all their grain through 

the society; 

(c) dealings are confined to ( ahrat’ transactions and grain 

is never purchased ; and 

(d) at least two honest and intelligent men can be secured 

for management. 

The last presents the greatest difficulty at present. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE BARODA STATE 


The Baroda Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

The fourth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Baroda Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. was held on Sunday 
the 9th September 1917 at the office of the Bank, when Rao 
Bahadur Hargovindas D. Kantawala presided. The report of the 
Directors and audited statement of accounts of the Bank for the 
year ending 31st July 1917 were adopted. The Balance sheet of 
the Bank is annexed herewith. 

Director's Report. 

The directors in their report stated :— 

Rs. A. P. 

x. The nett profit of the year including the last 

year’s balance ... ... ... 2,857 9 1 

a. The directors forego their feel of the year ... 200 o' o 


Totax, ... 3,057 9 1 


. They recommended the distribution of the same as follows :— 


Rs. A. P. 


1. 


2. 


3- 


4. 


To pay dividend at 6% (six per cent.) to 
shareholders on the paid-up capital 
To carry to reserve fund 

(which will now be Rs. 2,051) 

To pay bonus to staff 
To carry forward 


i,595 8 9 
796 o 0 

- 74 0 o 
598 o 4 


Totax, 


... 3,057 9 * 



It will be noted that though the surplus money of the Bank is 
to be placed only with the Bank of Baroda, Ltd., and hence it has 
to undergo a certain loss at times, the work of the Bank has 
proceeded satisfactorily. 

During the year the registration of one society (which owed 
to the Bank Rs. 1,344-3-5) was cancelled by the Registrar of 
co-operative societies, Baroda State. The directors, however, note • 
with satisfaction that there is no chance of loss to the Bank and 
that the Padra Vahivatdar has been appointed liquidator for 
recovering dues from the society. 


Balance-sheet as it stood on 31st July 1917. 


Liabilities. 


Capital : — 

Subscribed shares 1,091 @ Rs. 50 each 


Rs. 

54,550 


A. P. 


O O 


Rs. A. P. 


Paid-up Rs. 25 per share 




27,275 

0 

0 

Fixed Deposits : — 







Baroda Government 

10,000 

0 

0 




Other (members and non-members) 

1.77.615 

I 

7 




. 



— 

1,87,615 

1 

7 

Interest payable 




3,136 

7 

11 

Reserve Fund 




i ,255 

0 

0 

Dividend unpaid 




94 

13 

0 

Sundries 




377 

14 

9 

Profit : — 







Balance last year 

402 

11 

3 

• 



Add profit this year 

2,454 

*3 

10 







— 

2.857 

9 

1 


Total 


2,22,611 

14 

4 


Assbts. 


Furniture 

Outstanding from Societies 


Rs, a. p, 
300 o o 

... 1,59,048 7 2 



Interest receivable on loans and on cash with the Bank 
of Baroda Ltd. - ... ... 

Police Commissioner a/c (advanced for peon-buckles) 
Cash with the Bank of Baroda Ltd.— 

In fbced deposit 
r In current account 
Cash at Office 


13 9 
700 

45,000 o o 
14,100 o o 
S 44 9 5 


Total • ... 2,22,611 14 4 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


1. Co-operative Building Societies in Denmark. 

[From the International Co-operative Bulletin, July, 29/7]. 

The first Danish Society for erecting workmen’s dwellings 
was formed in Compenhagen on 14th February 1866, at the insti¬ 
gation of Dr. F. Ulric, a Danish doctor who in 1864 was expelled 
from Slesvig by the Germans and settled in Copenhagen, where 
recently he died at the age of ninety-nine years. He was an 
ardent philanthrophist, and studied the Co-operative movement in 
England. He induced the Reverend H. Chr. Sonne to start the 
first Co-operative supply store in 1866, and two years later he, 
with V. Faber, founded the first Co-operative store in Copenhagen. 

When he came to Copenhagen he found the labouring classes 
very badly housed and housing accommodation very scarce and 
costly, partly on account of the many Danes who had fled from 
Slesvig after*the German war. His first endeavours were therefore 
directed towards improving the housing of the labourers, of which 
many lived in one-roomed flats or even several families in one 
room separated merely by a chalk line on the floor. He wrote 
and spoke about these miserable conditions, with the results that 
the workmen at a large ship-building and engineering firm, 
Burmeister and Wain, approached him to help them. After some 
’meetings with these workmen, Dr. Ulric formed and managed for 
them the ‘‘Workmen’s Building Society”, on the system of 
English building societies, In 1907 this society had erected 
1,313 dwellings, each containing two or three flats with the neces¬ 
sary modem accommodations, with small gardens, at a total cost 
erf ^583,000. The improvement offered by these dwellings, over 
ifee usual small one or two-roomed flats in big crowded tenement 
buildings, was very considerable. By his annual savings the 
chief tenant paid instalments whereby he at least became the free- 
hoM owner erf the house, letting one or two flat to other workmen. 
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Similar building societies have since been formed both in 
Copenhagen and in other towns of Denmark. But, although they 
have done and still do a lot of good in the intended direction, they 
have also to some extent failed in so far as the owners, after the 
lapse of some years, have been induced to sell their houses at a 
considerable profit to speculators, who have thus increased the 
rents of the flats, with the result that these houses no longer serve 
their original purpose as dwellings for the artisans class. 

To get over this difficulty, a different kind of society has been 
formed in Copenhagen, on strictly co-operative lines. “The 
Workmen’s Co-operative Building Society” formed on 12th 
March 1912, builds large model dwellings which remain the 
property of the society. These dwellings, containing many flats, 
all light, roomy, airv, and with all modern conveniences, serve as 
dwellings for members only. The members are joint owners of 
the buildings, and pay a weekly rent for the flat they occupy. 
Each member pays an entrance fee of two guineas, to meet 
expenses of administration and sinking fund. When a member 
moves into one of the flats he has to pay ^14 to £2 5 according to the 
size of the flat. On these contributions an annual interest of 4 
per cent, is paid bv the society. The rent charged is just enough 
to cover interest, on cost of building, taxes, repairs, and a moderate 
addition which is put aside fo meet extra expenses. For each 
division of the society, that is the collective families Jiving in a 
building, the rent is gradually reduced as the loan on the building 
is paid off, and this represents the profit of the members. Instead 
of gradually acquiring his own house lie gets a reduced rent, but 
only as long as he remains a member of the society. If a member 
moves away from the society’s building or withdraws from the 
society, the society refunds him his part in the property, but he 
cannot sublet his flat to a third party. The society disposes of the 
flat which is let to a new member who pays to the society a sura 
equal to that which the society has had to pav the member who 
left. In this way all chance of speculation in the flats is removed. 

The aim of the society is to build as perfect and as cheap 
dwelling as possible, and for that purpose it has become its own 
contractor whereby it has accumulated very valuable experience. 
It also attempts to produce its own building materials and has 
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bought a brick works, producing annually four million bricks 
which has proved a very profitable venture. It is at present 
building a factory for casting cement goods (pipes, bricks, tiles, 
&c.) and a plaster of Paris works. The cement is purchased from 
the Co-operative Cement Works, the Co-operative Building 
Society being a member of the Co-operative Cement Works 
Society. The Bank of the Co-operative Building Society is the 
Danish Co-operative Bank, of which society it is also is a member. 
The co-operation between these various co-operative societies has 
been found very useful. 

The Workmen’s Co-operative Building Society has built nine 
large model dwellings with more than 600 fiats, at a total cost of 
.£240,000, and several more dwellings are in the course of errec- 
tion. In most of these buildings are shops, used bv branches of 
the “Metropolitan Co-operative Supply Society”, with which 
society the building society has close co-operation. The manager 
of the W. C. B. S. is I. Chr. Jensen. The model dwelling houses 
and the flats in these are verv good and convenient, and the rent 
is considerably cheaper than that of equally good flats in other 
similar buildings. 


II. 

The following from Better Business for the month of August 
is worth quoting in connection with the article “An Trish Revolu¬ 
tion” which appeared in our July number :— 

A recent visit to Dungloe, which is the centre of operations of 
the Templecrone Society, produced some very striking facts in 
regard to the knitting industry which the Society’s President, Mr. 
Patrick Gallagher, affectionately known as “Paddy the Cope”* by 
the Dungloe people, established, which are well worth recording. 
One hundred and forty girls, of various ages, all smart, tidy and 
cheerful of countenance, work every day in a spacious factory, 
owned by their Society, at knitting gloves for our soldiers and for 
those of the Belgian Army. These War Office contracts were 
secured by the business enterprise of Mr. Gallagher. But it is 
not all war work which is done in Dungloe knitting industry. 

*“Cope” it is hardly necessary to say, is connected with co-operation. 
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Mr. Gallagher found a shortage in the market of a particular kind 
of fine cotton glove, worn by women and children, hitherto 
supplied by Austrian firms. He has captured that trade, and will 
hold it for the Dungloe girls. These girls need not emigrate any 
longer to seek a living. They have a right good living at home 
among their own people. The'140 draw, in the aggregate, ^150 
a week in wages. Three sisters had earned in one week something 
over £ 6 ; three others ran them close with £$ ijs. 6 d .; while one 
girl owned to bringing home £1 5s. od. for a week’s work. They 
have an eight-hour day, they work for themselves, they are not 
“sweated” like the workers in other, and State-aided, industries 
in the country. They are cheerful and contented and pleasant to 
watch as they sit at their machines. Many of them deposit their 
savings in their own Society, They know the money will be safe 
there and not only safe, but doing good for their district. 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


Lord WillingdoiTs Speech at the Bombay Co-operative Conference* 

In opening the proceedings of the Provincial Co-operative Conference 
held at Bombay on the i 8 tb of September last, His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon said: — 

“Gentlemen, permit me in the first place to express the great gratification 
which I feel in being afforded this opportunity of presiding at this important 
gathering of members of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference. 
It had been my intention to do so in 1914, but that intention was unhappily 
fjustrated by the outbreak of the war. The war still rages and continues 
to exact a terrible toll in blood and money from all the combatants, but 
when we survey its tremendous vicissitudes during the last three years, I 
think, we in India must recognise with heartfelt gratitude the infinite debt 
which we owe to the naval and military forces of the Empire and the Allies 
whose sacrifices and valour have enabled us to continue here the works of 
peace with comparatively so little disturbance. Among these great works 
of peace I reckon the co-operative credit movement, and I welcome this 
^opportunity of again coming into personal contact with a movement which 
has already done much and which I am convinced holds immense poten¬ 
tialities for the benefit of India. 

Progress in the Presidency. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that the decision to hold the 
conference this year in spite of the war was a wise one. In all movements 
in which large numbers of persons are concerned, working indeed on similar 
principles and to a common end, but necessarily under a great diversity of 
conditions, some opportunity for the interchange of views and the com¬ 
munication of experiences is not only desirable but necessary, and it is, I 
think, especially consonant with the spirit of co-operation, the fundamental 
idea of which is mutual aid and counsel, that such gatherings should be 
encouraged. They bring the co-operative staff and leading co-operators 
together. They dissipate or prevent misunderstanding. They make co- 
operators from all parts of the Presidency acquainted with each other, and 
help them to realise the unity and magnitude of their common cause. They 
promote a salutary emulation between different districts and societies and 
finally,-—and this is a ground to which I attach special importance,—they 
enable the Governor and his Government to obtain a direct and immediate 
acquaintance witji all those gentlemen throughout the Presidency who are 
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actively engaged in promoting the co-operative movement and to learn at 
first hand of the chief necessities and requirements for its development* 
vSince the Conference last met there has been, I am gratified to observe, 
rapid progress in all directions. The total number of societies has increased 
by 50 per cent, and the number of members and the amount of working 
capital in almost an exactly equal proportion. In Sind, where the local 
conditions are not as yet entirely favourable to a rapid rate of expansion, 
there has nevertheless been progress, and a stage has been reached at which 
my Government has deemed it expedient to place co-operative work in that 
Province under the charge of the Registrar and to appoint a special assistant 
Registrar. 


Two Undesirable Tendencies. 

Such rapid and comprehensive development necessarily entails the 
occurrence of new problems demanding consideration and solution. Among 
the most pressing are those whidi have arisen in connection with supervision 
and audit. Now in these respects as it appears to me, we have to provide 
against two divergent and equally undesirable tendencies. If these two 
important functions were performed entirely by an official agency the 
obvious consequence would be that the whole movement would tend to 
crystalize into a Government Department. But co-operation can only nourish 
in an atmosphere of self-reliance, of private initiative and of personal endea¬ 
vour. The motive power must be produced from within and no external* 
machinery can replace it. These elements must be preserved intact. On 
the other hand, credit is a vital matter and the failure of any co-operative 
society whether from slackness, ignorance, imprudence or dishonesty among 
any of its members, cannot be regarded as an isolated misfortune. It must 
prove detrimental in a greater or lesser degree to the interests of all other 
societies which have any point of contact with the defaulter and to the good 
repute of the cause of co-operation itself. Now, even honesty and solvency 
are not in themselves sufficient to establish credit. Thqre must be a tangible 
and concurrent guarantee and this must be provided in some form or other 
by a supervision and audit through an energy recognised at once as trust- » 
worthy and responsible in itself, and as my first proposition would indicate 
to be necessary, having an organic relation with the co-operative idea. To 
you these considerations must be obvious and familiar, and I recapitulate 
them merely to indicate that I have some appreciation of and much sympathy 
with the problems that confront you. I am interested to learn that one of 
the directions in which you are seeking for a solution of the problem of 
supervision is in the adoption of the Burma method of guaranteeing Unions. 
It seems to me an experiment full of promise. It fulfils many of the con<li*' 
tions which I have noted as essential to success and I shall watch its progress 
with great interest and goodwill 



Question of Audit. 

The allied and equally important question of audit is at present the 
subject of a reference to the Government of India whose orders have not 
yet been received, and you will consequently not expect from me any definite 
pronouncement at this stage, I can only say that Government recognise 
that the interests of co-operation are are also interests of the administration 
and that the matter will receive very sympathetic treatment. In particular 
we appreciate that the cost of a public audit will react on the rates of interest, 
which the societies are in a position to offer and demand, and I can assure 
you that whatever measures are adopted they will not be adopted preci¬ 
pitately or without due attention to the consequences which they will entail. 

Agricultural Co-operation. 

I have dealt hitherto with the co-operative movement generally, but 
there arc two or three particular lines of development which I should like 
to mention specially. As you well know I am particularly interested in the 
formation of societies for the purchase and sale of agricultural stock and 
produce, and I am glad to notice that in the last four years substantial 
advance in this direction lias been recorded. I appreciate the magnitude of 
the difficulties to be confronted by rural associations, which, having little 
practical business experience, are entering into markets already occupied by 
keen and competitive private enterprise, and this is especially the case under 
the present abnormal conditions which accentuate these difficulties. But I 
have great faith in the soundness of the principle. Tt has attained, as you 
know, remarkable success in Denmark and other western countries, and I 
ventured to predict for it a great future in India and trust that in this 
Presidency it will show a steady and continuous advance. 

Industrial Co-operation. 

Then there are two developments of non-agricultural co-operation and 
in this direction I am glad to sec that the Bombay Presidency occupies an 
advanced position with which I am much in sympathy. The particular 
problem of village industries would perhaps be insoluable by any other 
means. Among mill-hands and others of the labouring classes, the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies may achieve much in ameliorating the conditions 
of life and allaying industrial unrest. With the increasing political, 
economic and educational development of this country it is already apparent 
to many that problems of vast dimensions are above the horizon, and I look 
to the co-operative principle to help us to anticipate them in future years. 
The second development to which I have alluded is that of co-operative 
housing, of which I have seen and heard a good deal, largely in company 
with Hr* Orr, and of which I hope to see a great deal more. I look upon 
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it as one of the most beneficent functions which a co-operative society can 
undertake, and I cordially wish it every success. 

Morai, Aspect of the Movement. 

I have already detained you too long, but before concluding I should 
like to convey to you one impression which I formed at a recent visit to the 
excellent society at Hadapsur. I realized in a more practical manner than 
I had hitherto done, the potentialities of the co-operative movement in its 
moral aspect. The tones of conviction in which representatives of nearly 
every class in the miniature social organism of Hadapsur asserted the 
advantages they had personally experienced, no less than the statistics laid 
before me, as to the dimunition in crime, immorality and I may add the 
improvement in the general social atmosphere, the evidence that the co¬ 
operative spirit was gradually drawing and allying to itself all the best 
elements in the rural,polity of the village, left a very deep impression on my 
mind. I have always attached great value to the principle of co-operation 
as a moral and civic discipline as well as an economic expedient. The fact 
that moral and economic regeneration cannot proceed far independently 
among great masses of men is a common place both to the administrator and 
to the sociologist. Rut it was profoundly interesting to trace the operation 
of these ideas in the everyday work and life of a small rustic community. 
I trust to see this spirit year by vear extending its beneficent influence 
through the vast population of India and bringing to many millions of toiling 
men hope, content, self-respect and prosperity. 

• 

Acknowledgment of Services. 

In conclusion, I should like to make some general acknowledgment of 
the services rendered to the cause of co-operation by all from your Registrar, 
Mr. Ewbank, to the humblest village worker. I desire especially to record 
my appreciation of the labours of the long and growing list of honorary 
organizers and of the directors of the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
including my friends the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and the Hon. 
Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas. I cannot mention in detail all who have rendered 
conspicuous service. I am not sure that it would be congenial to the spirit 
of the co-operative movement that I should attempt to do so. It is the best 
augury for its success that the -task would be impossible. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


I. Co-operation in India. 

[By A. C. ClIATTEKJEE, l.C.S. | 

Agricultural indebtedness has always been a difficult problem in India. 
It is by no means a problem peculiar to that country. We are apt to lose 
sight of the fact that agriculture is an industry, and, like all other industries, 
must have capital for its purposes. If the harvest is good, the capital 
invested is realised, and there is usually a surplus out of which rent is 
paid. But the surplus is rarely so large as to obviate the necessity of a 
fresh supply of capital for the yearly renewal of operations. If the harvest 
fails, the unfortunate agriculturist has to shoulder the burden of the lost 
capital, in addition to the new capital that may be required for another year’s 
work. These facts may be obscured where the peasants have the advantage 
of long-sighted thrift combined with a freedom from climatic vicissitudes, 
or where the supply of capital has been the normal function of other partners 
in the enterprise, such as the landlord or the State. In India climate has 
ever been a dominating factor in agriculture, and the savings of a generation 
are often wiped away as the result of a drought or flood. This helplessness 
in the face of the hitherto unconquered forces of nature has in its turn 
eontrobuted to make the people unthrifty. Moreover, India has always 
been a country of small holdings. The landlord has not deemed it to be 
his duty to furnish agricultural capital. If the peasant has a transferable 
interest in his land, he obtains the needed capital on comparatively reasonable 
terms, but owing to his lack of thrift and business foresight the money¬ 
lender soon acquires possession of the transferable interest, and the peasant 
remains on, as a discontented serf, in actual cultivation of the soil. If, on 
the other hand, the agriculturist has no tenant right to hypothecate, he 
secures capital only on unconscionable terms which leave no room for savings 
or improvements. Under either system, apart from the poverty and the 
misery of the peasants, the land receives inadequate attention, and the 
nation suffers a severe and recurring loss in its income. 

This chronic indebtedness of the peasants and the consequent evils have 
for many years past received the serious consideration of the Government. 
The famines that raged in different parts of India in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century forced the question into prominence. Apart from the 
measures then initiated for the improvement of agricultural methods 
and processes, and for the extension of irrigation and communica¬ 
tions, it was felt that the problem of indebtedness must receive more direct 
II 



treatment. The policy adopted in this respect has been twofold. In the 
first place, it was hoped that the agriculturists could be placed on a perma¬ 
nently better footing by State assistance in the * Settlement* * and repayment 
of their existing debts, and by a simultaneous curtailment of their power 
to pledge their proprietary interests in land. The Deccan Agriculturists 1 
Relief Act and the Land Alienation Acts for the Punjab and Bundelkhand 
were the outcome of this policy. These measures have met with fair success, 
but it was realised that they were mere palliatives, and more fundamental 
remedies were needed for the disease of rural indebtedness. It was seen 
that the problem was moral as well as economic. The settlement of the old 
debts of the peasants would not prevent them from contracting new ones, 
and the curtailment of credit facilities would not secure much-needed capital 
for agricultural progress. What was wanted was that the peasant should 
be trained gradually to accumulate capital of his own, and on the basis and 
security of his own savings to borrow additional capital from the general 
money market, on usual business terms. It was also discovered that both 
for the purposes of training in thrift and for the creation of an organisation 
to secure contact with general money market, co-operation among the 
agriculturists w T as the only promising method. 

The Government of India had in this matter the advantage of watching 
and studying the co-operative movement on the continent of Europe. There 
co-operation has been eminently successful in securing adequate capital for 
the development of agriculture and also in improving the general organisa¬ 
tion of agriculture. In India the provision of capital w r as an immediate 
requirement, wdiile scientific investigation and the peasant’s education 
(using the word in its true sense) were necessary preliminaries to organisa¬ 
tion in other directions. The Indian authorities rightly decided to begin 
with co-operation for the supply of capital, or in other words, with co¬ 
operative credit. The actual work was commenced after careful investiga¬ 
tion and deliberation. In the early nineties Sir Frederick Nicholson, a 
Madras official, made a detailed study of the co-operative systems of Europe, 
and his report is still a classic for the Indian co-operator. In the United 
Provinces the Government of Lord Macdonnell carried out useful experi¬ 
ments in a few villages and towns. A committee appointed by Lord Cnrzon 
formulated a tentative and elastic scheme, and a short enabling statute was 
passed in 1904. As has already been mentioned, attention was concentrated 
on co-operative credit, and that mainly for agriculturists. It devolved on 
the local governments to appoint Registrars under the Act. The duties and 
responsibilities of these officials were wide and undetermined, but from the 
outset it was obvious that the entire success of the movement would depend 
on their insight, enthusiasm, and “missionary” capacity. Co-operation is 
a movement of the people ; in India it was being organised by a bureaucratic 
Government. The Registrars had the extremely difficult and uphill task, 
not only of giving the organisation an initial shape but also of con- 



verting the non-official public and a large proportion of sceptic officials to 
a belief in the power and beneficence of the movement. It has been un¬ 
animously conceded that the Registrars who were in charge at the beginning 
proved equal to the occasion. Mistakes in matters of detail may have been 
made, but on the whole the success of the movement has been phenomenal. 
In 1912 the statute was remodelled in order to extend the basis of the 
movement, and to give scope for its higher stages. Societies need no longer 
be confined to credit work. Three years ago the Government appointed a 
committee under the able chairmanship of Sir Kdward Maclagan to investigate 
whether the movement, specially in the higher financial stages, was proceed¬ 
ing on sound lines, and whether quality was not being sacrificed to quantity. 
This “ stocktaking** has proved exceedingly useful. Abuses and defects 
have been pointed out, not on any radical matters of principle, but in the 
detailed application of accepted principles. The finance of the movement 
received special attention, and the committee have made valuable suggestions 
for improvements in method and for co-ordination in the highest stage. 
Some of the constructive suggestions of the committee await the final orders 
(if the Government. 

The statistical results of the work will be found clearly set forth in the 
Blue-book published bv the Government of India for the year ended in 
June, iorO. The number of agricultural societies exceeded 18,000, with 
over 700,000 members. Besides, there were over 1,000 noil-agricultural 
societies and Poo central societies or federations Most of the societies are 
still concerned with credit work, and it is interesting to note that while 
the total working capital in 1006-7 was less than twenty-four lakhs of rupees, 
it rose in 1Q15-1P to over ten crores of rupees. The average capital per 
member in the agricultural societies is just under five pounds, and of this 
a substantial portion has been accumulated by the savings of the members 
themselves. In view' of the immense agricultural population of India, and 
the ample scope for improvements, it mav be urged that only the fringe 
of the problem has yet been touched. Anyone acquainted with rural India 
will, however, know that in a matter like this it is the beginning which is 
most important and most difficult. It would be easy to achieve a more 
rapid rate of numerical progress, but the moral results of the movement will 
then disappear. The task in India is to train the people to look after the 
movement themselves. This task will be accomplished only with caution 
and deliberation. There can be no doubt now that the co-operative move¬ 
ment has stirred the imagination of the agricultural population, and also 
of a very large section of the upper and middle classes. Further progress 
is only a matter of time. 

Beside the supply of agricultural capital, the movement is now con¬ 
cerning itself with many other aspects of economic life in India. Societies 
are at work among different sections of the town population and societies 
for the general organisation of agriculture are demanding increasing 



attention. It is now admitted by all that a full use of the co-operative 
organisation must be made for the agricultural and industrial development 
of the country. 

But the future historian of India will probably find the real significance 
of the co-operative movement in the training that it is imparting to the 
population in the elements of self-help, discipline and organisation, without 
which no country can hope to develop a full and complete life for its citizens. 

II. The Gangpur Co-operative Bank. 

A priest, writing in the “Catholic Herald of India”, has some interesting 

things to say of co-operative banking as a side-line to mission work among 

aborigines. He says that some ytars ago it became evident that the mission 

had, to some extent at least, to try to become self-supporting. Help that 

for years had been readily forthcoming from Europe could not be obtained 

much longer. Too many and varied calls were made upon the purses of the 

mission’s benefactors at home, and hence local resources were to be created. 

So far the mission had been more or less able to help the Christians in their 

pecuniary difficulties, but that time was coming to an end. What with 

fewer alms from Europe and a larger number of people whose wants had to 

be attended to, the situation had become critical. The mission could not 

prevent cattle from dying, nor could it prevent bad crops. When such 

things did happen there was but one resource left to the aborigines, viz. 

apply to the money-lenders, and evervbodt with some knowledge of India 

knows what it means to fall into the clutches of these gentlemen. By some 

inexplicable magic, a very modest loan runs in no time into three figures or 

verv nearly so. The authorities vtrv wisely advised the missionaries to trv 

* . 

and create a co-operative movement among the aborigines. The movement 
started from Ranchi and spread throughout Chota Nagpur. A Credit 
Co-operative Society was started among the people. At first they looked at 
the scheme somewhat askance. Their limited understanding was not up to 
the intricacies of a rural hank. The best, and the only safe road, was to 
tell them they could get a loan on easy terms if they trusted the mission. 
With the growth of the institution in the Ranchi district the writer is not 
concerned. He, in Gangpur from the beginning, had to work on indepen¬ 
dent lines. The reason was that owing to some legal difficulties he could 
not officially associate with the Ranchi scheme. But he copied the system, 
as far as circumstances allowed. The mission kept its own accounts, which, 
if not sufficient to please an accountant, were still quite satisfactory for the 
main purpose in view. The great point was to start. “C’est le premier pas 
qui coute.” 


Thk Atjorioinks Shareholders 


The good padre continues : When I first entertained the idea of starting 
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a bank for Gangpur 1 did not know exactly how for we should be able to go. 
The first objection that met me in the panchayats was: ‘‘Ham garib admi 
ka karab” i.c. poor devils, wliat can we do? To this 1 answered : “You 
can do a lot. There is plenty of money amongst you, but you have the knack 
of squandering it on drink. People,” I said (and these were facts), “have 
been known to spend in one year as far as Rs. So and even Rs. ioo on “darn” 
drinking alone. You will all confess such sums are rather much for “garib 
adinis.” Instead of drinking and being in a continual state of drunkenness 
let us see what useful work you can do with the money you deliberately throw 
away. You must be saved from the Marwaris. Bring here then each of 
you to the bungalow Rs. 3-8-0; you will become members of the bank and 
you will be entitled to have a loan. How big that loan will be will depend 
on circumstances and the money we dispose of.” Slowly, very slowly 
indeed, rural units were started and after much patience some of them 
reached the minimum number of io members. In order to get a loan 
Rs. 3-S-o had to be handed over to the bank; they had to promise giving up 
“daru” and drunkenness in general. They all promised of course, how 
many kept their promise let other people find out. At least ten members 
of the rural unit had to pay each Rs. 3-8 in full before any loan was issued to 
that unit. To make matters as safe as possible, for a sum amounting to 
Rs. 15-0-0 two sureties were required, from Rs. 15 uwards three sureties, and 
more as the case might be. It was the neglect of these wise regulations that 
gave some trouble to the Honorary Secretary, last year, and T am sorry to 
say that trouble is not yet over These Rs. 3-8-0 were the foundation. We 
had then to devise ways and me^ns to find a working capital. A man will 
give you Rs. 3-8*0 and at once ask a loan of Rs. 2o . To give Rs. ^0-0-0 out of 
Rs. 3-8-0 is a kind of performance beyond the writer’s capabilities. Well 
then, what to do? 

Remember we deal with Christians and the bank is for them. They 
promise to give up drunkenness as stated above, and to live up to the 
standard of Christianity. But how did this increase the capital of vour 
bank ? Panchayets are established in the villages, to see to the observance 
of the above regulations by the Christians. For all the delinquencies 
noted above a fine has to be paid, light at first, heavier in a case of 
relapse. This fine is to be handed over to the bank, in its integrity, 
that is the theory. In practice the panch keeps something for the 
trouble. Formerly they used to keep everything and make mem* over 
it. I would not swear it is never done now-a-days. These fines are 
the second source of our revenue. The money is lent out to the people at 
the rate of q per cent, or so. If the interest comes in regularly, so much is 
added to the capital. Further, the money not actually required for circula¬ 
tion is placed in the Ranchi Co-operative Credit Bank. This gives us 
additional 4 per cent. This is a third source of revenue. We have helped 
the people and we mean to help them more and more. Many a land has 



been redeemed, many a debt has been cleared. A good amount of cattle 
has been bought by means of the money lent by the bank.— Commerce. 

III. The Usury Bill. 

Another of the Simla Session measures which we owe to Sir William 
Vincent, who deserves to be dubbed “Friend of the Poor,” is the Money¬ 
lenders’ Bill which is intended to give additional powers to the Courts to 
deal in certain cases with usurious loans of money or grain. It should 
appease the shade of that fine pliilanthopist, Father Van der Mergel, to find 
that his campaign against the extortions of the “Lalla” and “The Cabulee” 
is at long last bearing fruit. 

The chief clause of the Bill runs thus : — 

2. (?) Where, in any proceeding, ix~parte or otherwise, for the 
recovery of a loan, whether of money or of grain made after the 
commencement of this Act, or for the enforcement of any agree¬ 
ment or security made or taken after the commencement of this 
Act in respect of any such loan made either before or after the 
commencement of the Act, the Court is satisfied by evidence that 
the return to be made over and above what was actually lent, 
whether the same is charged or sought to be recovered specially 
by way of interest or otherwise, is excessive, and that the transac¬ 
tion was as between the parties thereto substantially unfair, the 
Court may reopen the transaction and take an account between the 
parties, and may notwithstanding any statement or settlement of 
account or any agreement, purporting to close previous dealings 
and to create a new 7 obligation, reopen any account already taken 
between them and relieve the debtor of all liability in respect of 
such excess, and if any such excess has been paid or returned or 
allowed in account, the Court may order the creditor to repay 
any sum which the Court considers to be repayable in respect 
thereof, and may set aside either wholly or in part or revise or 
alter anv security given or agreement made in respect of any 
such loan, and if the creditor has parted w r ith the security may 
order him to indemnify the debtor in such manner and to such 
extent as the Court may deem just. 

The cynic may feel disposed to ask “Is it possible to protect a fool from 
his folly,” but we need not mind the cynic. Usury is rampant in India, and 
the prosperous vakeel who lends money is often a greater and more dangerous 
usurer than the Cabulec who believes in the argumentum baculinum or the 
Falla w 7 ho leans on argumentum ad ignorantiam . All these pests should be 
exterminated, or at any rate have their suckers drawm. The success of the 
Act will depend on the courage and common sense of the Judges. If there 
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are a few of the kidney of Dr. Thomas Thornhill in every big; centre, the 
relief to the unfortunate debtors will be considerable. 

The methods of the Usury trade in Calcutta are monstrous. By way of 
illustration let us take the lowest form in which the Cabulee, as he is 

popularly called, but who is really a Pathan, is the chief factor A hefty 

hillmau arrives in Calcutta penniless, but with a stout heart, a stout stick, 
and a reckless defiance of ethics. He goes to a Marwari and makes a 
biindobusl. The Bikanir bandit resorts to a Hathkola bavgal who lets him 
have what he wants at l /z per ceut. per month. The Marwari lends to 
Pathan at one anna per rupee per month. Our adventurer then goes fortli 
into the haunts of the poor and finds no end of borrowers at one anna per 
rupee per day. And yet as things are in Calcutta, the Cabulee is an 
economic necessity, for the High Court vakeel or the Hatlikhola bangal vill 
not lend direct to the poor. The chota dhar is not good enough for him. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill will give relief, but it will not solve the problem 

of impecuuiosity in India.— Capital. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents .] 

I* Co-operation and Agrarian Legislation. 


To 

The Editor, 

The Bengal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

Would you allow me a few lines to explain the pessimistic ring that 
you have noticed in my article on The Economic Conditions of the Agricul¬ 
tural Population in the Dacca District, which is referred to in the Notes and 
News of your September issue ? Perhaps mv views have not been expressed 
with sufficient clearness owing to the fact that my article was intended 
rather to tabulate and explain facts than to evolve and propagate new 
theories. While T must admit a pessimistic ring in the co-operative fact of 
the district, I think 1 have the right to claim a place among the optimists of 
the co-operative future. 1 do not believe that all the Dacca societies were 
happy in their inception, and I believe that this unhappiness has retarded 
the progress of the movement. I am further convinced that the co-operative 
lancet is not in itself sufficient to probe and clean the sore of indebtedness ; 
if the lancet is applied slowly, the sore will spread before the remedy can 
be of any effect ; to render the treatment speedy and effective some treatment 
is required to counteract the poison of the sore, and that treatment must lie 
in agrarian legislation. My views would be more clearly expressed by 
terming co-operation the remedy and agrarian legislation the antiseptic 
dressing. 

To state matters quite plainly, if co-operation is to be extended with 
sufficient speed to break the enormous mountain of indebtedness, some means 
must be at hand to prevent the money-lender from turning the tables on 
the cultivator by selling him up or foreclosing mortgages ; if the means are 
not to hand, extension of the co-operative system (if the extension is to be 
reasonably speedy) is likely to rebound upon the poor cultivator’s head. 
Now this statement, Sir, is not pessimism ; it is fact—a narration of hard 
solid fact. To disregard fact is not pessimism but folly. Co-operation is up 
against a stone wall—too high to climb, too hard to butt its head against 
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without a lot of useless pain. Some means must be found to level that stone 
wall with the ground ; whoever suggests some such means is not a pessimist 
tut an optimist ; the means must be what you term a Land Alienation Act, 
but which 1 would prefer to call a “Ne Alieuatur” Act. By proposing a 
remedy, I claim the title of an optimist. 

I firmly believe that the extension of co-operative credit societies is the 
only remedy for agricultural indebtedness, but to make the remedy effective, 
legislation is first necessary for the amelioration of Agrarian and economic 
conditions. When a surgeon is removing diseased flesh and finds the bone 
diseased also, Ik does not stop and wait for another expert ; he operates on 
both. Is it not equally possible to find a joint remedy for agrarian and 
and economic diseases? Legislation and administration cannot progress in 
water-tight compartments Is it not possible to hope for greater co-operation 
between the Departments of Land Records and Co-operative Credit Societies 
and the district administration to gain our end - the economic and agrarian 
stability of the cultivator? 

I am, yours, etc. 

F. D. Ascou. 

District Office;, 

Hoti'iah, Sth (hlohcr, iqi 7 , 


To 


II. Usury in Law Courts. 


The Khitor, 

The Bengal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

It seems almost instinctive with man to look down upon usurious money 
lending. The ancients and the moderns all agree in their condemnation of 
Shy locks. Our law courts at one time were inclined to hold fast to the 
principle that debtors like all others must not be allowed to resile from 
contracts which they entered into with their eyes open to see and their minds 
free to act, and so anv rate of interest, however exorbitant, cannot be deemed 
penal. That was no doubt strict adherence to law. But the tide has now 
turned and strict law has given way to justice and equity, and eminent 
judges have striven hard to slacken the rigour of the law. It is now settled 
that the fact that the rate of interest is excessive may be sufficient by itself 
to justify the inference that the rate was penal and unenforcible and that, 
ii once the stipulated rate of interest is found to be unenforcible, the plain¬ 
tiff is in the hands of the court which will decree such rate of interest as may 
appear to it reasonable. English judges have a consensus about this. 

12 
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There is, however, no usury law here as in England. But, it is gratifying 
to note, particularly for one interested in the co-operative movement, that 
not only the highest tribunal of our land, but also the subordinate judi¬ 
ciary are taking a common sense and equitable view to discourage usurious 
rates of interest and to relieve debtors against penalty. Since the year 1914, 
several cases came up before the Calcutta High Court in which questions 
about exorbitant rates of interest were decided. In one case the rate 
of interest was 75 p.c. p.a. and for a principal of Rs. 1,500 the total interest 
calculated at that rate was Rs. 3,949-14-0. The plaintiff sought to recover 
that amount as interest, but the trial court decreed interest at the rate of 
24 p. c. p.a.; the High Court observed that they would allow interest at 
12 p.c. p.a. if the defendants prayed for it by way of a cross-appeal. 

In another case, the plaintiff sought to recover Rupees 80 as principal 
and Rupees 1,220 as interest on a mortgage bond. The stipulation was 
to pay interest at 5 p.c. per month and in default of payment according to 
instalments at 60 p.c. The High Court allowed interest at 30 p.c. per annum. 
The same High Court in another case found that, calculated at the compound 
rate, the plaintiff became entitled to interest on his loan at the rate of 
Rs. 5,858 per cent, a year and the Court allowed interest 12 p.c. per annum. 
Last year, the Calcutta High Court in one case decreed interest at 15 p.c. 
per annum instead of 75 p.c. p.a. as claimed by the plaintiff on the basis of 
a mortgage bond. 

The other day, an interesting suit on a mortgage bond with excessive 
interest was tried by the learned Subordinate Judge of Jessore. It was a mort¬ 
gage bond which two persons whose occupation is agriculture executed in 
favour of a village mahajati and stipulated to pay interest at 24 per cent, 
per annum, at the compound fate. The loan obtained on the bond 
was a sum of Rs. 120 only and the security therefor were 14 bighas 
and 7 cottahs of good culturable lands. The debtors from time to time paid 
a sum of Rs. 110 to the mahajan on account of interest. But yet when the 
suit was brought the claim laid by the mahajan-plaintiff stood at 
Rupees 1,522-5-6. The suit was brought after more than 11 years from the 
date of the bond and the total interest calculated on the date of its institu¬ 
tion was Rs. 1,512-5-6 including the sum of Rs. no already paid by the 
debtors to the plaintiff. So that, for a principal of Rs. 120 the debtors 
were charged with Rs. 1,512-5-6 as interest for say, about 12 years. The 
rate of interest per cent, per annum at the simple rate, therefore, practically 
came up to Rs. 105 per cent, per month. The Court held that the bargain 
was hard and unconscionable, refused to decree interest at the rate claimed 
and allowed interest at 12 per cent, per annum only and that at the simple 
rate. 

Money-lenders are certainly entitled to get some profit in the shape of 
interest on the money they lay out, but that, I think, only as a return for 
what benefit they confer on their debtors. But, the monev-lendrs must not 



he allowed to suppose that this return may be wilfully extortionate or out 
of all reasonable proportion. To suppose that would be to subvert all 
principles of social and commercial morality. You advance one hundred 
rupees to a poor cultivator and require him to repay it with another one 
hundred rupees as interest after a year. Well, what has the cultivator 
earned with your money ? Do you leave him even the barest subsistence ? 
You are a money-lender, but all the same you are a man , and you cannot 
kill your neighbours and expect to live yourself alone ? Cases like the one we 
have just quoted are not rare and much harder case come before our Courts 
of I v aw ; they only bring in bold relief the necessity and importance of the 
co-operative movement and indicates the real boon this moment can give to 
the people. 


I have, etc., 

JOGENDR VNATH BAST;, B.L., 

Assistant Secretary, 

The Jessorc Central Co-operative Bank, Ld 


III. A plea in favour of Central Banks of the pure type. 


To 

The Editor, 

The Bengal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

The mixed type of Central Banks with both ordinary and preference 
shareholders has got such a grip on the imagination of certain sections of 
co-operators that it would appear to be a crime to raise a voice against it. 
This is to some extent attributable to the phenomenal success which has 
hitherto attended the growth of this type of Central Banks. To a large 
extent underlying its popularity lies the fact of the utility of Central Banks 
as institutions for fostering the growth of Rural Banks on right lines. Those 
who are acquainted with pre-Central Bank days will at once grasp the signi¬ 
ficance of this observation. The scattered societies isolated from each 
other, without any common bond or even any ideal to look up to and without 
any regular financing or supervising agency were already beginning to 
stagnate. The whole outlook was changed with the starting of Central 
Banks. A new T life w r as infused into the village banks which began to show 
real progress. Those who watched the change enthusiastically welcomed 
the extension of Central Banks and the type then most in vogue naturally 
captured their imagination. But everything has its own time and place 
and the old order changeth giving place to new. 



At the outset the mixed type of batiks had its own peculiar advantages. 
The co-operative movement just beginning to expand was still looked upon 
with suspicion by a considerable section of the populace both literate and 
illiterate. The mixed type of Central Banks by associating the individual 
public with it as preference shareholders and educating their representatives 
in its directorate in co-operative matters helped to popularise the movement 
and remove suspicion. To some extent also the preference shareholders— 
supplied the much needed capital. But their deposits as distinct from their 
payments for shares were never appreciably large. 

No unusual honour is however due to them. One not infrequently 
hears at present praises written—if not sung —for that rare race of martyrs 
and philanthropists—the preference shareholders. The Registrar, however, 
had to limit the rate of dividend to r 2 )4 p.c. to check the modest desires of 
these unselfish bodies. Even now instances are not wanting where the 
demands for ensuring the absolute safety of the Bank by making adequate 
provision for bad debts are ruthlessly brushed aside in order to secure the 
maximum dividend permissible under rules. The cloak has been thrown 
aside for the moment. Even if hitherto no positive mischief has been done, 
progress has been considerably retarded. It is usually asserted that pre¬ 
ference shareholders have considerably helped to induce capitalists to deposit 
their money in Central Banks and foster the movement by their sympathy 
and co-operation and presence in the directorate and have become indis¬ 
pensable factors in Central Banks. 

There was once a time—and‘already it is in the half forgotten past— 
when preference shareholders might claim to have induced people to make 
deposits in Central Bank. All praise is due to them but there should be 
110 mistake or exaggeration. It is a well-known fact that the capitalists 
were induced to deposit not by any wordy clamour or blandishment but by 
the high rate of interest offered and by the soundness of the concern tvith a 
responsible Government officer at its head. It would make a considerable 
difference in the attitude of the capitalists if the Government officer severed 
his connection with the movement. Whatever may have been the case at 
the outset the Central Banks have long since emerged from their tutelage. 
At the beginning the co-operation of preference shareholders may have been 
necessary to fight ignorance and suspicion. But since then co-operation 
has made large and important converts to its cause and the number of its 
votaries is hourly increasing. There are not wanting suitable persons in 
these days who may with advantage be co-opted in the directorate by the 
ordinary shareholders. Unhampered by considerations of share and divi* 
aend their attention will be riveted on a sole object—the improvement of the 
institution and the movement. It sounds like sacrilege even to suggest that 
pal tty considerations of dividend would sway that august body of pre¬ 
ference shareholders but stern facts are truer than any sentimental surmise* 
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Moreover an individual may have to subordinate his own sentiments to the 
desires of the many. The directorate constituted of a fGovernment officer, 
having no material interest in the bank, at its head, and representatives of 
ordinary shareholders and co-opted co-operators would be ideally suited to 
foster the true interests of the bank. And it is as well to remark here that 
the Government Chief is no innovation. The official chairman is already 
the rule, not the exception, and this by the desire of the shareholders 
ordinary and preference as well as of the depositors. 

It would thus appear that preference shareholders are certainly not 
indispensable factors in the constitution of a Central Bank which in many 
)> instances would be much benefited by their elimination. There would be 
another direct advantage which a Central Bank cannot afford to ignore. I 
have indicated before that the withdrawal of the preference shareholders 
would not appreciably affect the working capital of the Bank—at least after 
a little time The profits of the bank would be increased by the difference 
between the sums paid as dividend and as interest on borrowings 
even if it be necessary to raise at once the money required to pay off the 
preference share capital. This difference would isually amount to about 
5 p.c. and would represent a considerable sum which would materially 
increase the profit of the Central Bank The Resene and other funds 
would in consequence be augmented. This is essentially necessary. To 
quote an instance : — 

Those who are intimately acquainted with the actual working of the 
rural banks—especially of those existing from prc-Central Bank days—must 
admit that considerable sums now shown as realisable ultimately turn out 
to be bad debts, as the unfortunate liquidator knows to his trouble and 
worry. The bank officers are obviously reluctant to disclose the extent of 
this evil. To take refuge in the consolation of the unlimited liability of the 
members is as delusive as it is unjust. Frequently a few members of the 
Bank—Paiichayets have appropriated the bulk of the available money as 
loans without any inclination or ability to repay. The other unsophisticated 
members have remained complaisant, unsuspicious ot their fraudulent in¬ 
tention. It would be massacre of the innocents to make them pay for those 
cheats, even if they have the ability to do so which is, oftener than not, 
doubtful. This state of affairs is becoming increasingly infrequent ovring 
to closer supervision but the old cases still stare us in the face. Nothing is 
more important than building up an adequate resource to meet all reasonable 
bad debts and increasing credit of having a substantial Reserve Fund. The 
Central Banks of the pure type would meet this requirement by providing 
increased profit which would not be diverted to the pockets of outsiders. 
The advantages are so obvious and the facts and figures are so clear that it is 
not a moment too soon to effect the conversion of the existing Central Banks 
of the mixed type into Banks of the pure type. The preference shareholders, 
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at least most of them, may help the Banks to effect this conversion by placing: 
their share capital as deposits in it. This would be a practical demonstra¬ 
tion of that devotion to the cause of co-operation with which they have so 
long been credited, 

I have etc., 

N. G. C. 



CIRCULARS 


Circular No. 11913 G. of 1917. 

It has been found necessary to make better arrangements at Calcutta 
for financing Central Co-operative Banks and for dealing with the money 
that financiers wish to invest in these societies, and for this purpose a 
pioposal is being put forward to form a Provincial Co-operative Federation 
oi Central Banks which would be registered like any other Co-operative 
Society. The headquarters of the Federation would be in Calcutta, in the 
Registrar's office for the present. Each Central Bank, which at present 
draws any of its finances from outside sources through the Registrar, would 
become a shareholder with limited liability and would be allowed to borrow 
money from the Federation up to ten times the amount of the share capital 
which the borrowing Central Bank has paid up. The Registrar would be 
empowered at any time to stop further loans to any Central Bank. The 
Registrar would also be Chairman of the Federation and there would be a 
Board of Directors elected by the Central Banks. It is also intended to ask 
Government to permit Government servants to deposit money in the 
Federation. 

Central Banks and Urban Banks and all village societies would be 
required to invest their reserve funds in the Federation on the penalty of 
having their funds cut off. The figures of these reserve funds are not 
available yet for this year, but it is known that they considerably exceed 
ten lakhs of rupees. The Federation would invest these reserve funds and 
a large part, if not the whole, of the share capital, not in financing Central 
Banks but separately, as a guarantee to investors. As the Central Banks 
have up to date drawn nearly thirty lakhs of rupees of their capital from 
outside sources through the Registrar, the paid-up capital would probably 
exceed three lakhs. It will be seen that there would thus be a very large 
sum separately invested in safe securities as a guarantee. Arrangements 
would, it is hoped, be made with reliable joint-stock banks to give the 
Federation ample cash credits. 

The Federation would accept only fixed deposits, and its rates of course 
would vary with the demand for money and the money market rates. The 
Federation would, for the present, transact no current account business 
except with Central Banks and registered societies, and it would at no time 
accept on deposit more money from outside the movement than it could 
safely invest in Central Banks. Nor would its liabilities at any time be 
allowed to exceed ten times the subscribed share capital plus the amount 
of the reserve fund. 



The reasons for the introduction of this change now are— 

(1) The convenience of depositors and of Central Banks. 

(2) The increased security thus obtained for depositors. 

It appears from the registers in my office that you have in the past been 
a depositor in Central Banks through the Registrar. 1 , therefore, am 
addressing you on the subject of the proposed change. 

As a depositor in the Federation you would derive the following 
advantages: — 

(1) Your security would be increased, foi instead of having the 

security of a single Central Bank as now for your deposits you 
would have the security of about fifty Central Banks, as every 
Central Bank in Bengal, with the possible exception of one or 
two, will become shareholders of the Federation. 

(2) You would have the further security that the large reserve funds 

of societies and portion of the share capital would be separately 
invested by the Federation iu *afe securities. 

(3) You would receive payment of your interest twice a year on fixed 

dates by cheque upon the Bank of Bengal, or some other 
reliable bank, or by any other means which you cared to 
specify. 

(4) You would be saved troublesome correspondence with Central 

Banks and consequent delays, and you could easily, if you so 
desired, call at the office of the Federation in case you had 
inquiries which you wished to make in person. 

(5) There would be no delay as there is now in investing your money. 

Now' it takes a week and often longer to transmit money to the 
Central Banks and the investor loses interest for this period. 
His money is similarly idle for a week or more when it is being 
repaid or transferred from one Central Bank to another, and 
he frequently loses on account of money-order commission. 

It should be fully understood that the proposal for such a Co-operative 
Federation of Central Banks has not yet been placed before Government, but, 
iu the event that such a Federation should come into being, the enquiry is 
now made from you w r hether you would be prepared to transfer any existing 
deposits in a Central Bank to the Federation. Financiers w r ho have invested 
money through the Registrar, would continue to receive die stipulated 
interest from the Central Banks. If they decide to transfer their deposits, 
the interest w r ould be reduced by one-half per cent, per annum from the 
date of the transfer. In view of the increased security, greater facilities and 
convenience offered to them it is expected that most financiers will agree 
to the transfer, but if any financier does not see his wav to do so, he may 
continue to keep his deposit, until the expiry of the time for which it is 
fixed, in the bank with which he has invested it, and the Registrar will not 
relax in any way the supervision which he exercises over such investments. 
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The Registrar, however, strongly advises financiers in their own interest, 
as well as in the interest of the co-operative movement, to transfer their 
deposits. 

You are requested to be kind enough to reply on the enclosed form, 
within one month from the receipt of this, if you agree to the transfer of 
your deposits. 

J. T. Donovan, 

Registrar . 


To 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 


Dear Sir, 

Please transfer my deposits in Central Banks, as specified below, to 
the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, when this has been 
organized and registered. I agree to continue my deposits with the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, until the date at which they 
would mature for repayment, if not transferred, and I further, in considera¬ 
tion of the increased security and greater convenience afforded to me, agree 
to accept interest on my deposits from the date of the transfer at one-half 
per cent, per annum less than the rate of interest payable on them at present. 
Please notify me of the transfer when it is effected. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signature). 


Circular No. 19 of 1917. 

It has come to my notice that many Central Banks are very irregular 
in the issue to their affiliated societies of pass-books for the loans granted 
to them, and the repayments made. This is bad and has led to most 
unsatisfactory results and even to embezzlements in some cases. All Central 
Banks should be very particular in this respect, and all transactions regarding 
grant and repayment of loans and interest should be promptly noted in 
the pass-books. All Circle Inspectors will report at the January quarterly 
inspections whether pass-books have been issued to all societies or not, 

J. T. Donovan, 

Registrar. 


*3 




REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


In the September issue of the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly we have 
not such a bright galaxy of contributors as in the first issue. Nevertheless 
its contents are varied and interesting. The place of honour is given to an 
article by Mr. Syed A. Brelvi who puts in a strong plea for establishing an 
Agricultural Organization Society for Bombay Presidency on the models of 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society. We think that there is need 
for such an organization in every province in India and we are glad that 
at the recent Provincial Co-operative Conference its sanction was accorded 
to the formation of such an organization. Bengal should take the hint and 
prepare her own scheme. If every Indian province could start such an 
organization, we might hope that in the not distant future we would have 
ah all-India organization to co-ordinate and stimulate local efforts and 
activities. 

“Phulax” contributes a very suggestive article on “Co-operative 
Societies and Local Boards”, in which he draws attention to a recent Bill 
for popularising and extending Local Boards in Bombay Presidency. This 
Bill contains a clause erecting the co-operative societies of each district into 
a separate constituency for the purpose of electing a representative on the 
District Local Board. The writer desires co-operators "to determine 
whether to limit the great organization which they are gradually building 
up to its original economic functions or to allow it to be used for extrinsic 
purposes.” 

In the same issue of the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly Mr. R. M. 
Sane discusses whether the rule of “one society to one village” is applicable 
to the Deccan district of Bombay Presidency and comes to the conclusion 
that for many years to come group societies should be the rule because the 
illiteracy ahd stagflation of the rural classes of those tracts are very great. 

The only original article in the August number of the Madras Bulletin 
Of Co-ofetation is the one by Mr. A. S. Achariar on “Primary Societies sad 
their Supervision” which is a rambling criticism of an article published hi 
a previous issue of the Bulletin. We confess we are disappointed with this 
number. 

tit the July number of that excellent monthly— the Myhcre Economic 
Journal we have two very instructive articles on “Agriculture in Mysore” 
and “Ilidian Workman’s Insurance”. The Editor furnishes a very ludd 
sesamaty of the American Federal Farm Act the aim of which is described 
to be “to mobilise all the available funds for loaning to members in a reserv¬ 
oir, as it were, which shall consist of twelve land banks, from which the 
resources can flow readiy in the directions whore they are most ned&d.” 
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We beg thankfully to acknowledge receipt of the following; periodicals— 

The Indian Review. 

The Modern Review. 

The C. H. C. Magazine. 

The Century Review. 

The Mahamandal Magazine-. 

The Wealth of India. 

The Indian Textile Journal. 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly. 

The Mysore Economic Journal. 

The Madras Bulletin of Co-operation. 

The Agricultural Journal of India. 

Better Business. 

The Scottish Co-operator. 

The International Co-operative Bulletin. 

The Agricultural and Co-operative Gazette. 



SRI BHARAT DHARMA MAHAMANDAL. 

THE AUL» INDIA HINDU SOCIO-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 

General President M. H. THE MAHA RAJA OP DURBHANQA, Q.C.I.E. 

Subscription for Conoral Atmmbors oath Ri. 2 a your. * 

Mombore have the privileges of— 

(m) lhe Mahamnndal Benevolent * und t (&) Ihe Mahamnndnl Magazine (w English) 

A High Clan Monthly FREE . 

{c/ Mahamandal Skmstnc Publications at three-fourth price. 

Prospectus and Spmeanmn Copy of tho Magaainm Sant FREE . 

AOBNTS WANTED IN ALL IMPOR TANT T OWNS. COMMISSION HANDSOME. 

The Genet a! Secretary *—Sri Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, 
_ BENARES CANTONMENT. 

JUST OUT 

INDIAN ECONOMICS. 

Demy 800 . p. p 470 Cloth Bound by — 

Prof. V. G. KALE, M.A., of Fergutton Collage, POONA. 

'| HIS is a lemarkable b^ok on a subject of vital impoitance to the people of India, at the present 
moment It gives a vivid picture of the economic condition of India and discusses problems 
of the most urgent interest to tht count!} Highl} useful to Univeibity students and public men 

Good paper bold type and strong binding 

Price Re. 4-8 by V. P. P. 4-12. 

Copies can be had of -THE ARYABHUSHAN PRESS, 
BUDHAWAR PETH, POONA CITY. 


The Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, Ld. 

( Registered under the Act II of 1912 ) 

Registered Office—PABNA. 

Authorised Capital ... Rs. 2,00,000 

Subscribed Capital ... ,, 1,54,020 

Funds ... ... ,, 20,000 

Working Capital ... „ 8,32,171 

Investment in such banks are quite safe and sound as:— 

(1) They ate putely Co-operative Hanks 

(2) They do not lend to individuals nor invest then funds in any speculative 

business. 

(3) I hen business is entuely conducted undet the supet vision and control of the 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies Bengal* 

{4) They invest their funds only in Co-ooerative Societies with unlimited liability. 
Fixed deposits received and mteiest allowed at the following rates *— 

7 ) 4 % per annum fixed for 4 years 
7% »t it 3 »» 

6 #% „ „ * „ 

6% tt » 1 ti 

For tut ther particulars phase apply to the Sec re taty. 

Wlmmd<rtag steam meattee “The Bengal Ce+oparaUve Jaaraat” 








HER EXCELLENCY 

LADY RONALDSHAY'S MESSAGE 

TO 

BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


“It was a great pleasure to me to receive your cheque for the 
“Our Day” Fund, and to know that all the members of the 
Co-operative Societies of Bengal had replied in a practical way to 
my appeal for funds to help our soldiers fighting in Mesopotamia. 

If the whole population of this Presidency would follow the 
example of the Co-operatnc Societies, there would be no difficulty 
in sending a sum to the Central Fund worthy of Bengal. 


(Sd. > CttKLV Ronauhshay. ” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The gracious message of H. K. Lady Ronaldsliav will be 
gratifying to all members of Bengal Co-operative Societies. An 
average sum of about one pice per member of the affiliated societies 
was contributed from the savings of the societies in the Central 
Banks and a total of about £kkj was presented to the “Our Day 
Fund” for the comfort of our soldiers in Mesopotamia. Although 
the amount is not very large, still as an example of what combina¬ 
tion can do, the fact is of special interest. We trust that the 
Central Banks will endeavour to explain to the members of 
societies the Message which Her Excellency has sent to them and 
the big things that can be done by combining small efforts. We 
know too that future appeals for such deserving causes will meet 
with an even readier response. 


The Annual Report of the Registrar on the working of the 
Co-operative Department for the year ending June 3°th with the 
Government Resolution appeared shortly after our last issue went 
to press. One of the most striking facts in the report is the great 
increase in the number of societies. About 8oo new societies were 
added during the year to those already existing and nine new 




central banks were opened. The numerical progress in this one 
year was about the same as in the first five years of the movement. 
If the rate goes on increasing thus, and provided that the organisa¬ 
tion is carried out on sound lines and that the new societies are 
properly taught and supervised until they learn to manage their 
own affairs, we should see within a decade or two a close network 
of societies spread over Bengal. 


There is in almost every page of the Annual Report an 
appeal for non-official help and especially for the help of the 
zemindars. Even from the less noble motive of self interest the 
zemindars of Bengal should come into the co-operative movement. 
Prosperous tenants mean prosperous zemindars. There is, how¬ 
ever, a higher motive, for the zemindar in Bengal by the terms 
of the Permanent Settlement is expected to be the protector of the 
raivat. There is a sacred duty incumbent on the zemindar to see 
to the welfare of the tenant. The greatest evils of the raivat are 
indebtedness and usury, and the best way of combating these evils 
is by co-operation. If the zemindars come to the help of the 
raivats in this direction they will have the raiyats organised in 
their support, and not merely, as now happens not infrequenly, 
terrorized into submission. The Maharaja of Burdwan has very 
recently appealed to his fellow-zemindars to do their duty to their 
tenants. He foreshadowed the possibility of a democratic revolu¬ 
tion in which the zemindars of Bengal might lose their prestige 
and power unless they come down now from their high places and 
take an active interest in the lives of their tenants, leading them 
as their natural leaders, diffusing amongst them a knowledge of 
the intentions of Government and educating them in the ways 
of Self-Government. There is no better opportunity for the 
zemindars to bind their tenants to them in bonds of love than by 
helping through co-operative societies to rid them of the oppression 
of the usurer. We are glad that the Statesman in a leading 
article has strikingly emphasized this point and we trust.that 
within the coming year the good example of the few landlords 
mentioned in the Annual Report will become universal. The 
stirring appeal .which His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay has made 
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in this respect in opening the Ninth Provincial Co-operative 
Conference will, we trust, not have fallen upon deaf ears. 


It was a pleasure to his friends in Bengal to see Mr. Mitra, 
the late Registrar, amongst them again. He came to Calcutta in 
December on a short visit. It is to be regretted that he could not 
stay longer, but we hope he will return for a longer stay soon 
again. 


We reproduce in this issue an account of' the formation of a 
Co-operative Press Society in South Canara. The venture is 
one of special interest to us at present in Bengal because there is 
a widespread desire among co-operators in this province to have a 
Co-operative Press and the proposal has been submitted to the 
Ninth Provincial Conference. It is not a local press that is 
contemplated but a press for the whole province. The printing 
expenses incurred by co-operative socities in this province are 
very high and they will be higher still, for the demand has now 
grown so large that Government can no longer supply free the 
forms which it used to supply. There are over 3000 societies 
requiring cash books, ledgers, minute books, pass books, audit 
forms, debt and property statements and various other necessary 
forms. In addition there are about 50 central banks whose neces¬ 
sities in the way of forms are very large too. There are 50 annual 
reports of central banks to be printed and there is the Co-operative 
Journal. Besides it is eminently desirable that there should be 
a small Bengali monthly circulated among the societies which are 
never reached by the Journal. The proposal is that all the 
societies of the province should take shares in the Co-operative 
Press, but it is obvious that a very small share subscription from 
each society would provide the funds necessary to purchase a 
Press of the type required. 


No one can work for any length of time among the societies 
without heing struck by the great draw-back which the movement 



suffers as a result of the illiteracy and the ignorance of the 
members of the rural societies. These members must be educated 
if they are ever to learn their rights. Their liabilities they often 
know but very seldom do they know thejr rights as members. 
Too often, too, they are ignorant of the most elementary principles 
of co-operation. It is not that they have never been taught, but 
the rustic mind soon forgets. They remember the money they 
have borrowed, perhaps, but the moral teachings of the movement 
must be repeated over and over if they are to be retained by the 
members. The greatest need of the socities is a little primary 
education. If the members could only read and write and make 
up simple figures the societies would have far more life and vigour. 
Ask in the average society now what the objects of the movement 
are and you will be told at once that the one object is cheap loans. 
Ask where the money comes from and you will be told that it is 
Government money. Ask whose the “bank” is and you may be 
told, as we have been, that it is “theirs”, that is the committee’s. 
All this deep-rooted ignorance must be up-rooted. The supervisor 
on his visits can do something but the visits are too few. We 
must have a regular force applied to the societies or a set of 
regular impacts to compel them in the direction of knowledge. 
Such a set of impacts will come from the regular issue of some sort 
of paper to the societies. All the members cannot read it, but 
some may read it to others and some may have it read in their 
homes by their children perhaps. 


The six statements which we publish elsewhere showing how 
Babu Upendra Lai Pakrashi, Honv. Organiser of Co-operative 
Societies, has tackled the mahajan problem in six rural societies 
affiliated to the Central Bank at Sirajganj constitute a record of 
most admirable work and we hope that other Hony. Organisers 
will be inspired by a perusal of these statements to imitate the 
example of Upendra Babu. Upendra Babu is a busy man as Sub- 
Registrar. His co-operative work is done at a sacrifice of his own 
leisure. Many of our Hony. Organisers have much more leisure 
than he has and we feel sure that if they would only attempt to do 
what Upendra Babu has done they would not be unsuccessful. 
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The arrangements he has made with mahajans have all been tested 
and are beyond question. The redeemed bonds in the possession 
of the Central Bank were exhibited in Calcutta. The figures are 
almost astonishing. Out of a total of just over Rs. 6,000 due by 
members of societies the mahajans have been induced to remit 
Rs. 2,345. We trust that Upendra Babu will continue the work 
and that his example will be followed widely. 


Under Sub-section (5) of Section 42 of the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1912, the orders made by the liquidator of a 
Co-operative Society, the registration of which has been cancelled 
had to be enforced by the Civil Court. It is of very great import¬ 
ance that the dues of societies which are proved failures should 
be collected and their liabilities paid off as early as possible. To 
secure this end, it became necessary to adopt a procedure for 
realising the dues of these societies under liquidation, which would 
be quicker and more efficacious than the ordinary Civil Court 
procedure. The last session of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Conference unanimously recommended that the provision of the 
Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, be made applicable 
to co-operative societies under liquidation, so that the orders of 
the liquidator may be enforced by the certificate procedure. 


Bengal Co-operators will be gratified to learn that in accord¬ 
ance with their unanimous desire, the Bengal Public Demands 
Recovery Act, 1913 has been amended so as to allow the application 
of theAct to the orders of a liquidator under clauses (h) and (d) 
of Sub-section (2) of Section 42 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 
1912. To prevent any possibility of abuse of this provision a 
proviso has been added to sub-section (1) of section 5 of the 
Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act by which the requisition' 
for a certificate by a liquidator can be enforced under under this 
Act only if it is countersigned by the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal. 



Calcutta, like Bombay, presents few problems requiring such 
urgent attention and immediate solution as that of providing 
“homes” for its ever-growing population. The operations of the 
Improvement Trust have, hitherto, according to some, aggravated 
rather than removed the difficulties of the problem. Its solution 
will, however, be brought nearer if greater opportunities are 
afforded by the Trust to induce the people to migrate to the many 
suburbs which Calcutta fortunately possesses. 


In this connection we would draw the reader’s attention to 
the account of the Bombay Catholic Copartnership Housing 
Society published elsewhere. The object of the Society is said to 
be to provide modest cottages suited to the requirements of the 
members of the Catholic Community, at modest rentals and make 
them not merely acceptable residences but real homes with reason¬ 
able privacy and all the amenities of social life, in short, to build 
up a model self-contained Catholic colony on the most approved 
co-operative lines. The experiment will be watched by those 
interested in the housing question with every hope for its success. 


In December last the “Calcutta Consumers and Co-operative 
Home Industries Purchase and Sale Society, Ld.” was registered 
in Calcutta with a nominal capital of rupees fifty thousand divided 
into 5000 shares of the value of Rs. 10 each to be subscribed by 
members only who will include (a) individuals residing in Bengal, 
and (b) co-operative societies registered under the Act. The 
objects for which the society has been established and the purposes 
for which its funds may be applied are— (a) to purchase goods for 
retail to its members; (b) to purchase articles manufactured by its 
members and to sell such articles to the best advantage; (c) to 
carry on, in common, trade, both wholesale and retail, in and 
outside Bengal, for the benefit of its members, and to push the 
sale of the articles manufactured by its members; and (d) to 
encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation generally amongst its 
members. 
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It will thus be seen that the scope of the Society’s activities 
is as wide as possible; it will attempt to supply the members with 
the necessaries of life : it will encourage home industries and find 
markets for the products : it will organise the industrial energies 
of its members on a co-operative basis. The programme is vast, 
and it can only be successfully carried out if it receives whole¬ 
hearted support of its members and a reasonable measure of 
support from the public. The Society will begin operations on a 
small scale taking over the Bengal Co-operative Home Industries 
Sale Depot: it will gradually expand its field of operations as 
membership increases and as opportunities offer themselves. We 
would strongly appeal to all Central Banks, and industrial 
societies to purchase shares and become members of the Society. 


Before the month is over two outstanding co-operative events 
of the year will have happened in Bengal viz. the holding of the 
ninth session of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference 
and the inauguration of Bengal Provincial Federation of Central 
Banks : the latter institution will provide the machinery for 
financing Central Banks with Calcutta deposits without making 
any attempt to attract more capital than is needed to meet the 
wants of the societies. As the needs of the societies expand so 
the business of the Federation will expand ; it may in time grow to 
very large dimensions indeed. 


Mr. K. Chaudy, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mvsore, 
made certain investigations to get a rough idea as to how far rural 
indebtedness is being relieved through co-operative societies. 
Two conclusions of great importance emerged from his enquiries, 
viz ., (i) that indebtedness has remained practically stationary, 
and (2) that the members of co-operative societies are indebted to 
a greater extent to sowcars than to the societies. “The reason 
why the members of societies are still indebted to sowcars”, says 
Mr. Chandy “is probably that the latter give a longer time for 
repayment and are more accommodating than a society can be, 
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till they finally absorb the debtors.” He ascribes this state of 
affairs mainly to ignorance and rightly points out that education 
is the primary remedy. 


It is gratifying in this connection to note that the Hon’bk 
Mr. S. N. Roy has introduced into the Bengal Legislative Council 
a Primay Education Bill: we are strongly of opinion that the 
scope of the Bill should be much wider, so as to include the rural 
areas also. For the greatest drawback to the sound and progres¬ 
sive development of co-operation in Bengal—as in all provinces 
in India—is the illiteracy of the people. Any measure that would 
help to remove this great obstacle, even partially, would be 
welcomed by all co-operators. 


From the ist July next it is proposed to widen the scope of 
this Journal and extend it to the province of Behar and Orissa. 
The co-operators of the adjoining province have found our Journal 
so useful that they have approached us with this request to which 
we gladly accede. The name of the Journal will be changed and 
it will thenceforward be known as the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
Co-operative Journal. 



THE SPEECH OF HIS EXCELLENCY LORD RONALD- 
SHAY AT THE OPENING OF THE NINTH BENGAL 
PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

{Jan. 5, 1918.) 


His Excellency the Governor, in declaring the Ninth Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Conference open, said :— 

Gentlemen, this is the first Co-operative Conference which I 
have had the pleasure of attending and I desire to take this 
opportunity of assuring those present of the deep interest which 
I and my Government take in the movement, and of the immense 
importance which we attach to it. 

It may, perhaps, help to make clear my attitude towards the 
movement, if I explain why I attach so much importance to it. 
In the first place, the co-operative movement is capable of playing 
an important part in the broad scheme of policy which I have laid 
down for myself as the guiding principle of my administration. 
That policy may be summed up concisely in the phrase :—“the 
promotion of the welfare of the people.’’ The phrase is a some¬ 
what hackneyed one; but it is both comprehensive and accurate, 
and therefore, convenient. 

There is no one royal road by which we may travel smoothly 
and directly towards the goal which lies before us. On the 
contrary the line of our advance lies along a number of separate 
but converging paths, and we must look to a number of different 
vehicles to carry us forward on our way. This becomes imme¬ 
diately apparent, if we ask ourselves :—“What are some of the 
more important requirements in the interests of the public well¬ 
being?’’ Let me mention some of them. Firstly, improvement 
in the public health. Secondly, an increase in the material 
prosperity of the people. Thirdly, the spread of education. 
Fourthly, an increase in the sense of civic responsibility among 
the masses of the population. These are a few of the objects after 
which we must strive, and which individually and collectively will 
do much to promote the welfare of the people. 

a 



Now, the co-operative movement is one of the vehicles which 
is going to help us along the road towards our goal. It can play 
a great, if unconscious, part, for instance, in teaching the people 
the advantages of the org vnisation of the individual in the interests 
of the common good. This Conference itself is an example in 
point, for it consists of the elected representatives of something 
like 120,000 members of co-operative societies. That means that 
these 120,000 men are learning by experience the uses of the 
elective system—a matter of the utmost importance, when it is 
realised that the creation of an electorate is one of the essential 
preliminaries to the introduction of any sound system of respon¬ 
sible self-government, whether such self-government extends to 
the village or to the district or to a larger area Then again, the 
co-operative movement has fust provided its members with a 
striking illustration of the effectiveness of co-operative organisa¬ 
tion. In response to Her Excellency’s appeal on behalf of the 
“Our Day” Fund, the co-operative societies of Bengal contributed 
a sum of Rs. 1,500. That sum represents something less than 
a pice per member, and, without the organisation of the society, 
would never of course have been collected. 

That the movement encourages thrift and adds to the material 
prosperity of its members is too obvious to require demonstration. 
I need merely state the fact that since the origin of the movement 
in Bengal ten or twelve years ago, a hundred thousand cultivators 
have obtained credit for something like a crore of rupees at rates 
varying from one fifth to one twentieth of the rate which they 
had been compelled to pay before. If to this I add the further 
statement that they have at the same time created reserve funds 
of over ten lakhs of rupees, or in other words, that they have 
effected savings to that extent, I shall have said all that need be 
said. The facts, indeed, speak for themselves. 

At first sight it may appear strange that the co-operative 
movement should be an agency for the spread of education. 
Nevertheless it undoubtedly is so. I have already pointed out 
that the practical experience of affairs which it gives its members 
is an education of great value in itself. But it does not stop there, 
t am assured that a universal result of the movement in this 
Presidency is the desire for literacy which it has created amongst 
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Hie illiterates. In some districts the societies have started night 
schools, where old men may be found laboriously but conscien¬ 
tiously learning the alphabet after their day’s toil on the land is 
4 one. In other districts the societies are financing, or helping to 
finance, schools for their members and their children; and among 
the matters which you will be called upon to discuss to-day are 
proposals for a definite scheme for providing from the profits of 
the societies for the education of the members and their children. 

Let me add to what I have said on this point two striking 
examples of the educative effect of the movement in an entirely 
different direction, namely, that of social reform. A society was 
recently formed in a Sonthal village. One of the first results was 
that the members pledged themselves to abstain from drink and 
sent a deputation to the Magistrate to remove the local drink shop 
from their midst. My second example is taken from a society 
composed of Muhammadan cultivators. The members assembled 
quite recently in a mosque and spontaneously pledged themselves 
never again to insist upon a fellow villager giving a ceremonial 
feast, and never to accept an invitation to a feast provided by 
borrowed money. These surely are remarkable results. 

It would, however, be expecting too much of human nature to 
hope that the movement would be wholly without abuses. Even 
with the most careful supervision it is not always possible to guard 
against those who are dishonest; and one of the tasks of the 
Conference is to consider the best ways of encouraging all that is 
good in the movement and of stamping out anything that is bad. 

Government is anxious to give what help it can, and is 
proposing to add considerably to the staff. We are making 
provision for this purpose in next year’s budget, and it is our 
intention that the staff should be brought up to the following 
standard :—One Registrar with three Joint or Assistant Regis¬ 
trars, about fifty Inspectors and the same number of Honorary 
Organisers, and one hundred and fifty Supervisors. 

, Even so, the officials will find their time fully occupied with 
the, duty of supervision and we must look to the public to carry 
on the work of propaganda. The recent progress of the movement 
is, full of hope. In the twelve months ending on June 30th last 
there were registered in this Presidency nearly as many new 



societies as there were during the whole of the first five years Of 
the movement. Still, we are a very long way off the ideal which 
we must ever keep before our eyes, namely, the formation of a 
society in evefy village in Bengal, and there is ample work for 
every one interested in the movement before that ideal is reached. 
In particular, I should like to see the zamindars throwing them¬ 
selves heart and soul into the movement. They are the natural 
leaders of the people, and any example set by them is one which 
the cultivators will naturally follow. Moreover, the prosperity 
of the Zemindars is bound up with that of the cultivators; and I 
have been a little surprised to find them somewhat slow in 
perceiving the immense advantages of encouraging the movement. 
We do not ask them to come in as philanthropists. The co-opera¬ 
tive society is a business concern, and it is as a business proposition 
that we ask them to take it up. I sincerely hope that in the near 
future we shall see many Zamindars following the excellent 
example set by the Maharaja of Krishnagore in this respect. 

There are only two other matters, I think, upon which I 
desire to touch. Members will remember that a project for a 
Provincial Co-operative Bank was started in 1914, but was not 
carried out on account of the war. We can, however, go a long 
way towards the object which we had in view by other means. An 
alternative scheme to which Government are prepared to give their 
sanction is the formation of a federation of central banks with an 
office in Calcutta. Some such scheme has become a necessity to 
enable the Registrar to deal satisfactorily with the Calcutta 
finance. It promises to have excellent results, and the Registrar 
has already been authorised by investors to transfer about ten 
lakhs of the capital invested from Calcutta in the central banks, 
to the federation when it is formed. What is even more satisfac¬ 
tory is that the owners of these ten lakhs of capital have expressed 
their willingness under these circumstances to accept lower rates 
of interest. I hope that the necessary federation may be formed 
as a result of the deliberations of this Conference. 

The other matter to which I wish to refer is the passage of a 
Bill through the Legislative Council for the purpose of extending 
the provisions of the Public Demands Recovery Act to co-operative 
societies under liquidation. I am glad to think that I was myself 
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largely , instrumental in getting the Bill introduced and I should 
like to take this opportunity of acknowledging the support which 
I obtained from the strong opinion in its favour expressed by this 
Conference last year. 

I should like also before resuming my seat to pay a tribute to 
the sterling work done for the movement by Raijamini Mohan 
Mitra Bahadur. While regretting his temporary departure from 
Bengal, we must feel gratified that he has been selected for work 
of importance under the Government of India. 

It is also a matter for congratulation that we should have 
found so capale and so enthusiastic an officer to succeed him. Mr. 
Donovan has had the advantage of studying the co-operative 
movement in Ireland, and he has already shown that be has the 
interests of the movement in Bengal deeply at heart. We extend 
a hearty welcome to him to-day and we wish him every success 
during his tenure of the office of Registrar. 

Let me now, in declaring this conference open, express the 
hope that your deliberations will be illumined by the torch of true 
wisdom, and that the decisions which you may come to will be 
to the lasting advantage of the co-operative movement. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CO¬ 
OPERATION IN INDIA. 


[By Mr. B. A. Collins, i.c.s., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Omsa.] 

Now that most central banks and unions have begun to give 
out seed, manure and implements to members of their affiliated 
societies, it seems advisable to make some suggestions about the 
next stage in the "development of the movement in this province. 
As most people who have read about the co-operation in other 
countries know, co-operative credit by itself has done and could 
have done very little really to improve the position of the masses. 
In some countries, such as Germany, it was the first development; 
in others, such as Ireland or Denmark it has played only a 
subsidiary part. It was chosen deliberately in India as the first 
stage for two reasons. It was known that in many parts of the 
country the cultivators were heavily indebted and could not find 
capital to avail themselves of agricultural improvements, even if 
they could be convinced of their value; and owing to their 
illiteracy, it was necessary to organise them and train them in 
elementary business principles before they would be fit to under¬ 
take the more complicated operations of joint purchase and sale. 

We have now arrived at a stage at which in several places 
our organisation for the supply of capital has attained a certain 
success, though there is much to do both to extend it and to bring 
it to perfection, while the more intelligent rayats in each society 
are learning under strict control to conduct their business tolerably 
well. At the same time the Agricultural Department has one or 
two improvements which it can recommend with confidence for 
general distribution. The question which awaits solution is 
what form of organisation is needed to enable us to take advantage 
of them, and generally to follow in the footsteps of the cultivators 
of other countries. 

First of all, what do we want to do? To this there is no 
better answer than Mr. Wolff’s book “Co-operation in Agrictfl** 



tare” which I recommend all students of the subject to read. 
It describes in his usual fascinating style the great developments 
which have taken place in other countries and evolves from their 
experience the principles which all who wish to emulate them 
should follow. The subject falls under two heads, supply and 
sale—the supply of necessaries for cultivation etc and the sale 
of produce. At present the vast majority of raiats satisfy all 
their needs within their owii villages. Either they keep their 
own seed or take it from the local mahajans : such manure as 
they use comes from their own cattle or the village oil mill: 
while their implements are the same as these of their remote 
ancestors. Our organisation with the help of the agricultural 
department has first to create a demand for better things and then 
to supply to it. The distribution of Pusa wheat seed is an 
example of both forms of activity. In time we may confidently 
hope for many similar strains—perhaps for example an improved 
type of mustard, which will produce as great a percentage of oil, 
as that grown in the Nepal terai. Of manures there is already 
a great demand for castor and mustard cake which some central 
banks are beginning to purchase wholesale from the many oil 
mills, which are now springing up. Later on will come a.demand 
for artificial manures such as superphosphate, which the chemists 
tell us is the crying need of the soils of Bihar and Chota Nagpur. 
Already there are plans for the manufacture of it on a large 
scale in' Singbhum and the time may not be far off, when an 
Indian wholesale co-operative society will, like the Italian 
co-operative associations, itself undertake to make it. Apart from 
this co-operative associations perform a valuable function by 
guaranteeing the purity of the artificial manures which they 
supply, since manures of this class are so easily and frequently 
adulterated. The third main branch of agricultural necessities 
is that of implements. As regards these, in Bihar at least, we 
are still at the stage of not knowing what to recommend to the 
raiat. What may be ideally best may be and often is impracti¬ 
cable because the ordinary Bihar bullock may not be able to pull 
through the soil a deep shared plough. In time we may so 
improve the breed of cattle as to get over the difficulty and teach 
the cultivator so to modify the rotation of his crops as to supply 
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fodder for a larger animal; but this will take time. In the 
meanwhile a plough must be found that is better than the country 
plough and yet not beyond the power of the existing cattle to 
draw. Besides this we may supply the cultivator with improved 
sorts of irrigation appliances and the like. It is possible also 
that along with the distribution of agricultural requisites, we may 
combine the sale of the ordinary household articles such as 
clothes, utensils etc. In Ireland and Switzerland it has been 
found necessary to undertake this business also in order to free 
the cultivator entirely from the domination of the moneylender; 
and it is not unlikely that wider activities of this kind may be 
necessary in India also. The other main branch of agricultural 
co-operation is the sale of produce. At present in the case of 
export crops the raiat suffers very much from the number of 
middlemen who came between him and the shipper. Take the 
case of oil seeds, such a great proportion of which find their way 
to Marseilles and the South of France. The great majority of 
cultivators sell their seeds to the local bania. From him they 
are bought up by travelling dealers who pass them on to the 
commission agents ( arkatiadars) at the local raiway station. 
These men again sell them to the agents of Ralli Bros, and other 
exporters. If the profit # which all these gentlemen take could be 
preserved in part only for the raiats they would be far better off. 
But a co-operative agency can do more than that. The produce 
of India has a very bad name for dirt and adulteration in the 
world’s markets and on that account has to put up with a low 
price. In other countries co-operation has succeeded everywhere 
in selling produce wholesale, graded with a strict guarantee of 
quality. At present in India it is by no means always the 
cultivator who is the culprit. The case of cotton is well known. 
More often than not the grower sells a pure article to the first 
middleman, but either he or his successor mixes it either from 
ignorance or with fraudulent intent or damps it, so that jgMLfft 
altogether'from the question of staple Indian cotton commands 
the lowest price in the world grade for grade. But owing to the 
number of middlemen through which the cotton passes it is almost 
impossible to bring about a change. The only way seems to be 
jto arrange a fresh channel between the grower and the usief- 
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Whether this will be effected by co-operation of some other 
means remains to be seen, but cotton affords a good example of 
how the middleman by adulterating the cultivators’ produce 
prevents him from securing a good price for it. Not that the 
cultivator too is not often to blame, Us he is quick to learn the 
tricks of the trade, but it is far easier to deal with him than the 
village bania and his successors in interest. If we can build up 
a co-operative agency to dispose of the raiats’ produce direct to 
the big exporters, it will at any rate simplify the problem of 
preventing dirt and adulteration, if only by reducing the numbers 
of persons through whom it has to pass. Here again Pusa wheat 
provides a good example of how we might proceed, beginning in 
a small way and gradually rising to great things. As soon as the 
amount of seed given out in any area is fairly large, an attempt 
might be made to buy up the produce of it and dispose of it graded 
in bulk direct to the exjiorter. In this way the raiat would really 
secure the benefit of growing an improved type of wheat and 
would wish to extent his cultivation of it. Further the transac¬ 
tions would be small at first and we should be able to get 
experience before launching out into vast transactions. Another 
advantage the cultivator will get from this kind of business will 
be his ability to hold on to his crop so as to get the best possible 
price. If he deposits it with the central agency, he may receive 
an advance of say 80% of its value and take .the balance when 
it has been sold to the greatest advantage. 

In the sale of produce, Mr. Wolff lays it down as maxims 
born of experience in other countries that associations of culti¬ 
vators should never proceed to retail sale except in the special cases 
of milk and eggs (which fall outside the scope of this article); that 
“wherever produce can be satisfactorily got rid of in its natural 
shape, farmers will probably prefer that form of disposal.” 
In India it is doubtful if the cultivator will ever be wise in 
attempting much in the direction of manufacture with the possible 
exceptions of the husking of paddy, wheat milling and the press¬ 
ing of oil. The last named is a form of manufacture which 
should be welt within the compass of co-operative endeavour. 
The plants employed in this country with success are small and 
seem usually to do well. But the great advantage which the 
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raiat will secure is a constant and cheap supply of oil cake for 
manure and cattle food. The latter may go far to solve the 
problem of the maintenance of stronger plough cattle. 

It remains to consider how all these activities are to be 
co-ordinated. The means employed in other countries have been 
bv no means uniform ; in some such as Denmark a separate society 
has been formed for each kind of business; in others such as 
Ireland there is practically one general purpose society for all; 
others again halt between the two extremes. In India where the 
difficulties caused by the lack of educated cultivators are acute we 
shall certainly have to approximate to the general purposes 
society. In 99 out of a 100 villages in Bihar and Orissa, the 
organisation of a separate agency would be impossible, while 
even the keeping of extra books is a thing to be avoided as far as 
possible. There are more than enough to confuse the raiat 
already. The matter was considered by the agricultural Board 
at Pusa in February 1916 when the following among other resolu¬ 
tions were passed : — 

Rksou'tion IV. 

“ Central Banks as such should not employ their working 
capital in commercial enterprises. For the distri¬ 
bution of seed, implements and other similar activi* 
ties they should either act as agents or also raise 
separate capital or make allotments out of profits or 
reserves. The agency system is working well in the 
Central Provinces, but a form of Central Associa¬ 
tion with separate share capital in which societies 
and individuals would become share-holders might 
well be developed. All dealings of this kind should 
be for cash only and members must, if necessary, 
borrow from their credit societies for these 
purposes.” 

Resolution V. 

"(i) Where credit societies exist in any village, they must 
be used for getting orders for seed, etc., but as 
societies they should not engage in trade but only 
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give loans to their members to enable them to make 
purchases. Agreements to purchase should be 
taken from individuals before orders in bulk are 
given. 

(it) Where no credit societies exist co-operative associa¬ 
tions such as those described bv Mr. Evans in his 
note might be found useful. Unregistered co¬ 
operative associations for the supply of pure seed, 
etc., should be discouraged.” 

Resolution IX. 

“In places in which the Agricultural Department proposes 
to open demonstration farms in tracts in which 
there are also well developed central banks, one at 
least should be started at the headquarters of such 
banks at the expense of Government.” 

These resolutions lay down sound principles on which to 
proceed. In the beginning and before the business becomes 
larger, existing central societies should probably undertake the 
supply of agricultural necessities. But in doing so they should 
as far as possible act as agents and not employ their own capital. 
.This can be avoided by excecuting bulked orders only, (backed 
by agreements to purchase taken from each cultivator) and insist¬ 
ing on cash payments for all supplies, since members of credit 
societies can always borrow for the purpose. The supply of 
implements can also probably be arranged under an agency 
system. In the Central Provinces an excellent agreement has 
been executed between the Registrar and Messrs. Octavius Steel 
& Co. of Calcutta, whereby the firm maintains stocks of ploughs, 
etc., at each Central Bank. These remain the property of 
Messrs. Steel & Co. and are sold at fixed prices, the Central 
Banks receiving a commission on all sales. This arrangement 
follows the experience of other countries, where it has been found 
that in the beginning at any rate it is wiser not to purchase 
stocks, if it can be avoided. 

But sooner or later even if co-operative saie of pioduce is not 
attempted some separate agency for this business will become 
inevitable. In fact so soon as the volume of sales becomes con- 
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siderable or it is necessary to start farms for the production of 
pure seed or to contract with private persons for the same, it 
will he unwise for Centra! Banks, which are purely financial 
concerns and have quite enough work to do with that, to continue 
to act as intermediaries. There are other reasons for starting a 
special organisation. The co-operative credit movement has 
appealed and has been meant to appeal chiefly to the small raiyat. 
The larger cultivators with good credit have stood aloof in many 
areas, while the few zemindars who have assisted have done so 
either for mere public spirit or with the idea of earning distinc¬ 
tions and not from motives of self-interest as landlords. Tf a 
form of co-operative association can be found in which the whole 
body of those interested in the land can take an equal part and 
from which all can derive an obvious, equal and direct benefit, it 
should bring us just that type of recruit for a general organisa¬ 
tion which we so badly need. 

With this idea an association has been registered in Barh 
Sub-division which is open to registered societies and individuals 
alike. In this respect it resembles the co-operative central bank 
but differs from it in that both classes of shareholders are equally 
entitled to avail themselves of its services. Seed, manures and 
implements will be supplied to all members whether individuals 
or corporate societies for cash. The association will at the first 
avoid the purchase of stocks, except on bulked orders, but will 
itself arrange for the growing of pure seed. It is hoped that 
very soon it will begin to undertake the sale of its members’ crops, 
specially such as are usually exported. The by-laws provide that 
a moderate dividend shall be paid on capital and the remainder of 
the profit after the statutory allocation to reserve may be distri¬ 
cted in the form of a dividend on custom. How this scheme will 
work remains to be seen. Probably experience will lead to 
modifications but as it is based on the history of other countries, 
it may be hoped that its main lines are sound. 



RECENT TENDENCIES IN CO-OPERATION. 


III. State Aid for Agricultural Co-operation. 

\By Prof. T. C. Coyajke] 

It is interesting to study the ebbs and flows of public opinion 
on the topic of state interference in the Economic sphere. With 
a curiously rhythmic movement writers on Economics have alter¬ 
nately emphasized the benefits and the dangers of state action in 
industrial matters. Government intervention in economic affairs 
was accepted and extolled, as a matter of course, right upto the 
end of the eighteenth century. The economic omnipotence of the 
state was, however, questioned by Adam Smith and Bentham 
who inaugurated a century of Jnissrr fairc. Since then collec¬ 
tivism has again been gathering intensity and speed, and fresh 
momentum will be supplied to it by the present crisis which has 
necessitated an avowed and conscious organization of national 
resources by the state. The problem of state aid to co-operation 
is only a small fragment of the far wider subject of the general 
economic activity of the state and consequently we must expect a 
similar fluctuation of opinion with regard to it. For an example, 
let us turn to the history of co-operative movement in Germany, 
Raiffeisen and other founders of the system would have little or 
nothing to do with state help. Later on, however, the Haas 
central banks yearned for the flesh pots of Egypt and made haste 
to employ state money. But the early years of the present 
century witnessed a reaction and Self-help became again the cry. 
However, the present war is bound to change the current of 
thought once more. For one thing the co-operative’ banks have 
given large financial help to the state during the war in countries 
like Germany and they might well expect favours to come. But, 
further, the war and the subsequent demobilisation and restora¬ 
tion of agriculture will necessitate a vast amount of state help 
which, in the majority of countries, will be given through 
co-operative societies. There is no doubt that after the war many 
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nations will try to make tliemselves self-sufficient as to agricul¬ 
tural supplies; and in many countries this will be a new motive 
for subsidising agriculture in general and co-operative societies 
in particular. But, further, there will be another great force 
working in the same direction. The present war has taught the 
lesson of a better and more direct management by the state of the 
banking resources of a country. Commercial competition will no 
doubt assume greater intensity after the war, and the condition, 
of atomistic independence in which banks have lived in many 
countries will be greatly modified. Since agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion has close relations with the banking system of the country, 
here also there wall be room for greater state interference with 
co-operative affairs. In a word, the war has been preparing many 
countries for experiments in state socialism on a large scale, and 
of such experiments agricultural co-operation is bound to feel the 
effects. 

In this discussion attention will often be drawn to the close 
analogy between Protection to Commerce and state help to agricul¬ 
tural co-operation. Theoretically, no one can disprove the Infant 
Industries argument. Nor can the most stalwart individualist 
assert that the state should give no assistance whatever at the 
inception of co-operative enterprise, whatever the economic and 
educational conditions prevalent. The trouble begins in either 
case when the extent of state help alike to commerce and to 
agricultural co-operation has to be defined. Anv over-indulgence 
on the part of the state or any vigorous clamour on the part of 
particular interests will so increase the “help” as to cut off the 
strength of the co-operative motive. In some cases the motives 
of state help have been questionable; thus i.n Germany state help 
was given to co-operation with the avowed object of “getting the 
men away fromLiberalism”. In anv case Government help 
cannot produce the genuine spirit of co-operation, any more than 
a system of Protection can give a country the spirit of commercial 
enterprise. Both lead to the starting of societies and commercial 
enterprises which contribute nothing to the productive powers of 
a nation, but which are rather parasites feeding on the National 
Dividend. In any case when the state undertakes to administer 
tonics to the industrial system whether by protective duties, 
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subsidies to industry or help to agricultural co-operation, it should 
regulate its doses bv the homceopatliie not bv allopathic principles. 

Still, one must be on one’s guard against a purely negative 
attitude or against believing that any simple or general formula 
can be devised which is good for all times and countries. The 
relativity of economic doctrines and a fortiori of economic precepts 
has always to be borne in mind. To some extent national 
psychology must affect the prosecution of any economic policy. 
Conditions of distribution of landed property in a country are 
another important factor to be given weight to. It is no matter 
for surprise that the Raiffeisen system which did very well in 
Germany had to be slightly modified before it was introduced into 
Italy; nor does it surprise us that while co-operation spread 
without external help in the North of Italy, some measure of state 
help had to be organized in backward Southern prcninces. The 
problem has to be submitted not only to a qualitative but to a 
quantitative analysis. From this point of view it is instructive 
to study the experiments made in different countries in the matter 
of state help to co-operation and to review the mistakes made as 
well as the measure of success attained. 

The French system of Government intervention in the 
co-operative sphere deserves a sj>ecial sutdy for various reasons. 
On the one hand France is a democratic country in which the call 
of the small farmer for help can scarcely be refused. Its pros¬ 
perity depends on the economic prosperity of the small farmers 
who constitute the rural democracy pervading France. There is 
also to be considered the French genius for simplicity and system 
which tends to emphasize—perhaps to over-emphasize—a central 
idea like that of state help to agriculture. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that French statesmen and economists were 
unaware of the potential danger of excessive state interference in 
economic affairs. As M. Louis Pop, Delegate of France, and 
Vice-President of the Inter uitional Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome put it, Government should only regulate proceedings. 
“The part played by Government intervention in our system is 
exclusively that of encouragement; its purpose is to assist the 
free development of organizations resulting from an individual 
initiative. The state only intervenes to control and regulate the 



proceedings and to give to the whole system that high guarantee 
of probity and disinterestedness which are the best patents of 
nobility of all democracies striving to promote social progress. 
The intervention of the state may be described by the formula 
‘Help yourself and the State will help you.’” Noble words, 
indeed, had the idea they express been resolutely adhered to in 
the co-operative policy of the French State. 

The fact is, that there is an instructive parallelism between 
the effects of Protection and those of direct financial help to the 
Co-operative movement on the part of the State. There is much 
to be said for indirect state help in both cases, and much also for 
some initial direct help to start with. But in both cases the 
momentum of the start is hard to resist; and in both cases there 
is a tendency to press for a larger share of state help. France is 
an interesting example of the action of both these forces. It is 
well known that the foreign trade of France has, under its 
Protectionist regime, lagged behind that of other great countries. 
French State policy in the matter of agricultural credit has been 
pronounced by such eminent Judges as Wolff and Herrick, a 
conspicuous failure. Again, just as protectionists justify their 
system by arguing that it is only a temporary expedient, so the 
state help accorded in France to agricultural co-operation is, 
according to its advocates, a merely transient feature. “While it 
is aided and at present practically supported by the state, its 
avowed purpose is to stimulate the private initiative of the 
farmers, and when this temporary assistance has accomplished 
its work and been finally withdrawn, France hopes to have a 
perfect machinery for financing agriculture.” 

The state, in France, would not have gone so far jn subsi¬ 
dising co-operation but for the fact that it is in receipt of very 
large loans and royalties from the Bank of France. These are 
lent by the state to the regional banks without interest; the 
regional banks lend these sums to local banks at from two to three 
per cent, interest; and the local banks lend the sums to agricul¬ 
turist for a half per cent, extra. “Freely ye have received, freely 
give” seems the watch word of the movement. 

It was, of course, not to be expected that such vast sums 
could be lent to agriculture without affording to it some stimulus. 
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Yet, it is easy to enumerate a large number of defects inherent 
in the system. There is such a plethora of money available that 
only a portion of it can be employed in agriculture, the rest has to 
be unused. Thus by the instrumentality of the Bank of France 
more money is diverted from manufactures and commerce than 
can be employed in agriculture. So much money cannot be lent 
except at a very low rate of interest, and, as a consequence, the 
building up of the proposed reserve funds which were to be the 
bases of an independent system of co-operative agriculture has 
been adjourned sine die. Indeed, the regional banks would have 
conveniently forgotten that the money they were handling was 
not their own private property, but for the fact that the Govern¬ 
ment has been recently exerting itself to demand a partial repay¬ 
ment. Moreover the local societies are being atrophied by the 
want of any rigorous exercise of their legitimate functions. As 
a French sub-committee reports, “the part the local bank plays in 
this system of co-operative banks is only to be an information 
office upon the solvency of the prospective borrower”. As Mr. 
Wolff puts it the local bank has ceased to be an independent 
organism. It is hopeless to expect that this parasite fed by free 
loans can be the source of life and spirit. One must differ from the 
Sub-committec quoted above when it asserts that “the very great 
advantage is the advance made by the Bank of France free of 
charge”. 

Admitting that state help had to be provided to organize the 
mass of peasant proprietors in France, to check the rural exodus 
and to compensate for the burden of conscription, one cannot but 
feel that too large a dose of such help has been administered. In 
the first place it was a mistake to lend such a large mass of capital 
to agriculture without charging interest, it was unjust to other 
industries which did not enjoy such gratuitous help. The supply 
of capital proved also to be excessive and a good deal of it lay 
idle. Finally the cutting down of the functions of local banks and 
the absence of “councils of supervision” or “inspection” were 
great mistakes. 

Germany was the first to set the example of affording state 
help to co-operation and the widely spread fashion of such state 
help has had its source in the vogue which German institutions 
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and practices have enjoyed so long in the world. Germany tried 
the experiment with characteristic vigour and for a time not only 
state donations were freely showered on co-operative bodies but 
a host of semi-public bodies and provincial organizations emulated 
the state. But a reaction soon made its appearance. Several 
banks—particularly the Schulze-Delitzsch institutions showed 
their independence by refusing to accept state help. Mr. Rudolf 
Haeudel of Strassburg observed with reference to government 
help that his bank “would not accept it if offered. On the other 
hand, the associations of the Agricultural Federation have asked 
for help and the State has helped them, but the .State made the 
condition that it would exercise the supreme superintendence over 
them; now the Schultze-Delitzseh people say that thev will not 
allow the state to superintend them and they will relv on self- 
help and independence.” This was not the onlv point where the 
system of state-help encountered resistar.ee. The State Bank 
began to find that businesss on the old and extremely liberal terms 
did not pay; it, therefore, tried to alter the terms and this at once 
caused a revolt among the societies. Their leaders began to talk 
in the language of truculent independence and Herr llerus told 
them to go back to their older ideals and to “try to make your¬ 
selves independent.” The result has been to confine state help 
to more moderate dimensions. To quote Mr. Herrick, “generally 
speaking, state aid is favoured by the rural a ul opposed by the 
urban societies. It is not extended as much as formerly but it 
is still considerable”. It needs to be- added that the German 
Government never went so far as the French state in lending 
money without interest to the regional banks. A reasonable rate 
of interest—say, 3 per cent.—was always charged to the bigger 
banks which gave credit out of it to other smaller agricultural 
associations. Government also supplied a few thousand marks 
to the federation to pay part of the revising costs. 

Italy has tried in its southern provinces the experiment of 
state aid with great vigour. There, were important reasons 
urging the State along this path. As Prof. Bordiga says, 
co-operative associations were most numerous in Northern Italy; 
there were some in Central Italy and but very few in Southern 
Italy. This shows how co-operation is related closely to national 
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psychology. The .state, however, has stepped in to promote 
co-operation in the backward parts bv furnishing endowments 
and by turning over sums to great Banks for agricultural 
credit purposes. Banks, too have been obliged to assist in 
the movement by making donations. The Central institutes 
thus organized were to work through the medium of co¬ 
operative societies. The experiment is carefully managed 
and unlimited liability is insisted on. Moreover money is 
not placed at the disposal of the local banks very lavishly since 
the farmer has to pay for it a rate two per cent, higher than that 
charged by the Bank of Italy. To a considerable extent then 
Luzzatti was justified in his notable observation : “You will 
also find original and new features to study in the way in which 
the Bank of Naples and the Bank of Sicily, differing in their 
economic personality but one in substance, promote and assist 
agricultural credit without deviating from those rigid principles 
which should guide the issue of paper mone\ by a circulating 
bank’’. To some extent the Italian experiment might be called 
successful but it cannot be said that there are no flies in the 
amber. As Mr. Wolff has pointed out it has been found difficult 
to make people combine; and no doubt outside help checks the 
inclination of the agriculturist to save. This is one of the greatest 
advantages of co-operation—that it brings in to increase the 
National Dividend new capital saved by the agriculturists them¬ 
selves. Outside help might benefit the agriculturist otherwise 
but it affects his own savings for the worse. 

The most recent experiment in state aid to co-operation is the 
Federal Farm Loan Act of the United States which became 
law in May jcjib. The motive for the legislation has been well 
summarised thus : “The realization had suddenly dawned upon 
the American people that the commercial banking system on 
which the farmer was dependent was ill-adapted to his needs, that 
he lacked the financial machinery enjoyed by other classes of 
borrowers, and that his rate of interest was higher than the rate 
paid by industrial corporations, railroads and municipalities.” 
Thus the motives were excellent, but the state was in too great a 
hurry to endow co-operation. So much money is put at the 
disposal of agriculture that the rate of interest has been very 
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greatly lowered. Writing about this aspect jaf the question, an 
able critic, Mr. G. E. Putnam of the University of Arkansas 
observes : “A material reduction in the current rate of interest, 
unaccompanied by careful restrictions on borrowing power, is 
opposed to the welfare of the tenant farmer who aspires to land 
ownership. The potential effect of lower rates is to promote the 
spirit of land speculation, raise the value of land and only further 
the movement toward concentration of ownership. These condi¬ 
tions, in turn, invariably breed farm tenancy and absentee land¬ 
lordism. It is unfortunate that the present law takes so little 
account of such contingencies. It contains no definite restriction 
that will prevent land speculation.” The same critic trenchantly 
exposes the other weak points of this piece of aggressive state 
intervention in co-operative matters. ‘‘On the whole, the law is 
a badly disguised attempt to establish a system of government 
loans, under the cloak of co-operation, where government loans 
are not needed. It is essentially a landowner’s measure and one 
that will prove to be cumbersome and needlessly expensive in its 
operation. * * * For the sake of simplicity and economy the 
problem of supplying landowners with adequate land credit 
facilities should have been left entirely to private initiative, 
subject in some measure to the same administrative authority 
that now supervises the national banking system”. Thus there 
are several disadvantages which may spring from the measure as 
framed. In the first place it may place so much capital at the 
disposal of the agriculturist that he may be tempted to betake 
himself to land speculation. It is not a truly co-operative 
measure, because it is by no means certain that farmers will 
organize into national farm loan associations. The maximum 
loans granted to borrowers are too large. Finally, in some ways 
the small borrower is discriminated against. What is most 
remarkable is that such a measure should have been adopted after 
the labours of several committees and commissions who had made 
a study of co-operation in all its aspects with a wideness and 
thoroughness unprecedented in the annals of economic legislation. 
One is tempted to say that the defects of this American law should 
serve as a warning to those who advocate state intervention on an 
ambitious scale on its financial side. 
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Coming to India it is obvious that it is heir to conflicting 
traditions in the matter of state help to agriculture. If we go 
back to the days of which Kantilya writes one is struck with the 
extent of state intervention and support in agricultural affairs. 
Moreover the state is the great landlord in India; and as such it 
has acknowledged its obligations by iakavi grants, by land 
improvement loans. It is the opinion of some that this great and 
beneficent landlord might go still further in his activities and 
proceed further on the path of co-operation. These arguments 
and analogies are employed by those who are impatient to see the 
co-operative movement spread rapidly over the Indian continent. 
But there are traditions and most potent arguments on the other 
side to consider. India has possessed unique reminiscences of 
countless ages of co-operation in her village communities and 
powerful guild systems. The national psychology is such that 
state aid might easily become an incorrigible habit. Finally, 
co-operation has made such rapid and real progress that it seems 
a pity to meddle with the easy flow of this natural stream by divert¬ 
ing it into other and artificial channels. So far India is the only 
country which on the whole has kept loyal to the gospel of 
Raiffeisen and of the great great fathers of co-operation. 

The Government of India has wisely followed the via media 
in the matter of helping co-operation. Direct financial help has 
indeed been granted to the movement at its inception as it, indeed, 
should have been. In one case the interest on the debentures of 
a provincial bank has been guaranteed. Finally, offers of 
Government help have been wisely made during the troubles 
caused by the breaking out of the war. The action is like that of 
the suspension of the Bank Charter in Kngland; the mere offer 
restores confidence without any actual use being made of Govern¬ 
ment resources. The making of similar offers to societies with 
depleted resources in seasons of scarcity has also been officially 
contemplated. In all these directions the action of Government is 
above the strictures of the theoretical critic. Government does 
not so much grant financial help in actual fact. Rather it places 
at the disposal of sound and well conducted societies and Provin¬ 
cial banks that high prestige which justly attends the name of the 
Indian Government. Nor does the Government run any serious 



risks; for systems of audit and superaudit secure integrity and 
regularity of co-operative procedure on the part of local societies 
as well as on the part of the bodies which constitute the machinery 
of central and higher finance. 

On such sound organizing lines it is to be hojxid that Govern¬ 
ment intervention in co-operation will even increase. The Maclagan 
Committee lias adumbrated the extension of the official machinery 
which is to extend co-operative organization over the whole of 
India. Such is the public confidence of India in its Government 
that with the furnishing of some incipient help, with the growth 
of the machinery of organization and with Government supervi¬ 
sion in the matters of control and audit the rate at which co-opera¬ 
tion grows might yet equal the rate of growth of agricultural 
indebtedness. 

The w r riter holds no brief for the undue extension of state 
help in financial shape to co-operation. Under normal conditions 
the State should limit its assistance to organization and regulation 
and to a certain moderate amount of financi.il help at the inception 
of the movement. But there is no doubt that in the post-bellum 
epoch state intervention in economic matters will receive a great 
extension. This intervention will also be pushed in the case of 
many countries into the regions of agricultural co-operation in the 
name of or, rather, under the shibboleths of, the solidarity of 
banking resources and of the agricultural self-sufficiency of 
nations. When such experiments come to be made their authors 
will do well to look back to earlier co-operative history and to learn 
moderation from past experience. 



A WORD OF WARNING. 


[By Mr. H. W. Woi.hk.] 

The remarkable expansion which has marked the march of 
co-opcration in India is the pride and one of the joys of co-operators 
all the world over. It seems, indeed, as if that potent force of 
sound economic and popular uplifting, intellectual as well as 
material, were destined to conquer the Indian Empire, and as if 
the late Sir Arthur Cotton’s prophecy, spoken to me twenty-three 
years ago, were destined to come true : “Whatever estimate you 
may have formed of the results, multiply it twentyfold, and you 
will still find it exceeded,” 

And it cannot he said that the movement has as yet erred 
seriously from the lines of right principle, which in Rengal my 
good friend Mr. W. R. Gourlay has securely laid, and Mr. Mitra 
has with great judgment and unmistakable zeal and devotion 
carried further. The Annual Reports and the discussions held 
at the periodical Conferences—affording most interesting read¬ 
ing—unquestionably indicate a healthy life and a good grasp of 
the governing principles of co-operation. However, I shall have 
to ask Indian Co-operators to pardon me for venturing to suggest 
that at the present juncture I see some little clouds rising in the 
horizon which may conceivably portend mischief and disappoint¬ 
ment in the future. 

As a matter of course co-operation has under Indian handling 
assumed outwardly a rather different shape from that which is 
familiar to us in Europe. That is only natural and as it should 
be. For co-operation, to be successful, must necessarily adapt 
itself to local conditions and differing temperaments of people. 
Methods are merely trappings which may be changed. Adherence 
to principles however is a fixture. How little mere servile copy¬ 
ing of even a most successful scheme, appropriate to one country 
and one people, will profit in another country, and among people 
of different habits, I have shown a quarter of a century ago in the 
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two cases of Belgium and Italy. Belgium copied the German 
Schultze-Delitzsch system slavishly and its Banqucs populaires 
soon began to languish and decline. Italy adapted the German 
principle freely to its own customs, and its banche popolari keep 
advancing from strength to strength. 

India % has walked in the footsteps of Italy. Accepting the 
old principle it had created a new system. However its adapta¬ 
tions are not altogether as original as their authors sometimes 
appear to imagine. The main “new” feature supposed to have 
been introduced is that of grouping societies together in clusters 
for securing greater strength. It was Mr. Hope Simpson who in 
the face of difficulties presented by the first Act started this new 
departure in the United Provinces. Up to a certain point such 
clustering has certainly helped to achieve the desired object and 
has worked well. However it is bv no means an innovation. We 
have since a long time similar clustering in Europe, working well 
and ill according as right or wrong methods are applied, and as 
the immutable co-operative principle has been observed or dis¬ 
regarded—the principle which says that the structure raised must 
be built up from the bottom to the top, not from the top to the 
bottom, in other words from the local bank, being left in the fullest 
sense mistress of its own liability and existing by its own strength, 
to the bigger bank, serving an entire district, or, it may be, a 
whole country. In this respect the Indian movement appears to 
me—as far as I can judge from the printed reports and private 
advices received—to be in danger of deviating from the right way. 
And it will be well to warn its leaders before harm is really done, 
because it is so much easier to avoid deviation than to repair it. 
Mischief may be slow in coming. It may screen its advent by 
temporary success. But where a wrong course is taken, it is sure 
to come. It is twenty-two years since I warned Herr Ihrig, 
Dr. Haas’ second in command, of the disaster that his movement 
was preparing for itself by lax practice and the study of bigness 
at the sacrifice of uniform quality. The disaster actually came 
only in 1911. But it did come. And it worked great havoc. 
This should, by the way, serve as a warning to those Indian ad¬ 
ministrators of co-operative credit, who anxiously search in 
German practice for precedents for some new pet method that they 
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desire to take up as if all that is done in Germany must need be 
good. There is, in truth, not a bad practice in co-operative credit, 
for which a precedent may not easily be found in German practice 
—even, as has just been indicated, in generally successful 
movements. 

I have not space here to enter at length into this question. 
1 hope that an opportunity will soon offer for arguing my point 
much more in detail without which, in truth, I fear that it is not 
likely to be fully understood. However the present Indian 
practice with regard to “Central Banks” and “Unions”—using 
both terms in the Indian sense, which is very different from that 
which the same terms connote in Europe—appears to me—judg¬ 
ing at a distance—to be halting between two principles, and 
approaching, in such halting, rather the faulty French system of 
Caisses regionalcs than that which has been long practised with 
success in Germany and Italy the two model countries under this 
aspect—say, in such banks as those of Augsburg, Gotha or 
Cremona. The comparison which the Maclagan Committee 
draws in the Report between European and Indian “Central 
Banks” and “Unions” is altogether wrong, and argues rather 
surprising want of familiarly with those European institutions. 
Those European institutions, by the way, exercise very much 
greater power of discipline over their component societies than 
the Maclagan Committee gives them credit for and than do the 
Indian. The Report of the Eighth Provincial Conference of 
Bengal, as it happens, furnished me with just one rather telling 
piece of evidence to the point. It is there said that “as a last 
resource” a central bank may refuse to let a peccant primary 
bank “have another loan.” Why, that ought to be the very first 
penal retribution. The last resort would be expulsion which, as 
European “Unions” and “Central Banks” are constituted, means 
the loss of a most valuable asset. 

I must abstain from discussing this point any further leaving 
such discussion for some other occasion, or my communication 
would grow too long. There are, as it appears to me, three 
points upon which the Indian co-operative credit movement is 
getting near the “danger zone”. The one is, as observed, 
organisation from top to bottom, threatening over-centralisation 
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and interlinking of liability. The second is that of inefficient 
checking and control. And the third is the desertion of the 
good old co-operative rule, with which, more in particular, the 
Raiffeisen system is strongly identified; but which really governs 
all sound practice of co-operative credit, the rule which makes, 
not a man’s possessions convertible into cash, but his character 
and the employment of his loan, the security for the latter. “A 
productive loan”, so it has been said, ‘‘furnishes its own security 
and liquidation”. It was in virtue of this practice that the 
co-operative system was held to be more particularly applicable, 
and promising to prove a godsend to India. 

My third point in a manner connects itself naturally with the 
second. And as it is most readily disposed of, I will take it first 
in order. I notice at all points that banks value—the Americans 
call it ‘‘appraise”—members for their possessions—I presume, 
their land and other belongings—and assess them accordingly 
for credit—what Schultze-Delitzseh in the cumbrous German 
way termed ‘ ‘credit-worthiness’’. However Schultze’s “credit- 
worthiness” embraced very much more than mere seizable 
possessions—just as a commercial bank would put down a 
customer as “good” for so much by taking his character and 
business into account. When this first cropped up, I warned 
the Registrar who rather' proudly reported its adoption to me, 
that it could not be taken as sole guide, but merely as a help to 
the estimation of the man’s title to credit. For a co-operative 
bank ought not really to deal in pledge credit. It is Capitalism 
which lends upon what a man has, Co-operation lends upon what 
a man is and what he does. The poorest man, when he can find 
trustworthy neighbours to vouch for his honesty, and can show 
that he has a business on hand which will yield a profit or ensure 
an economy, ought to be able to obtain a loan. And it is essential 
that every such business proposed or undertaken for which a loan 
is asked should be previously examined by the Committee of the 
lending bank and that it should receive their approval. This 
newly devised “assessing” goes straight against such practice. 
It is a very good method in its proper place. But a co-operative 
bank of the Indian type does not appear to me quite such proper 
place. The practice has quite naturally expanded and gained in 
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precision and narrowness in proportion as the operative power, 
the function of judging upon and allowing and making loans has 
been more and more shifted from the local to the central bank. 
I would point out that it is just the easy acceptance of a man’s 
assumed credit value, and the shirking of the trouble of inquiry 
into the object of every application for a loan, which has coupled, 
it is true, with truly surprising neglect of trustworthy control— 
led the Hessian Haar banks into disaster. It made business 
ostensibly easier to transact. But ease turned out to have been 
purchased at the cost of safety. 

To pass on to the other point mentioned it is the want of 
sufficient control and checking that stare one in the face in all 
the unfortunate transactions in the movement. 1 have private 
advices from men in the movement which fully endorse and indeed 
emphasize what we read in Registrar’s Reports and Reports of 
Provincial Conferences on this score. Borrowers not employing 
the loan as was stipulated, or not repaying it, panchavets keeping 
all the big plums for themselves, sirpunches monopolising the 
borrowing, members taking benenm loans which should be 
“taboo”, and whatever else there may be that is wrong—it all 
arises from a want of sufficient, or sufficiently efficient, control 
and checking. By the way, I could scarcely trust my eyes when 
I read in the Conference Report that the courts do not allow banks 
to charge penal interest. How then are banks to ensure promp¬ 
titude in repayment ? That law ought certainly to be altered at 
once. In Europe we ensure proper control by the appointment 
of “supervising councils”, the position and functions of which do 
not appear to be fully understood in India. Such Council is really 
the governing body of the bank under the General Meeting—the 
Committee being only the executive body. The Report of the 
Maclagan Committee states that in deference to my recommenda¬ 
tion supervising councils have been tried, I think it was in three 
provinces, and have not answered. I can readily believe it. 
Evidently those councils were faultily instituted—not because 
^Registrars did not wish to have the right thing, but because under 
present conditions the right thing is impossible of application in 
India. We shall have to make tip our mind to that. We cannot 
run before we can walk. And existing conditions will have to be 
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submitted to. My recommendation at the time was, by the way, 
not intended to convey that supervising councils should be insti¬ 
tuted at once, but that these institutions should be gradually 
worked up to. For there is no one better qualified to check the 
observance of rules and the employment locally than a council of 
the bank itself; and generally, from a business point of view, than 
a trained comptroller of the union—once you have a union which 
can exercise discipline, becatise membership in it is an asset too 
precious to be forfeited. 

You have, in India, tried control by the central banks. And, 
under the circumstances—always presuming that there is superior 
supervision by the Registrar, whose services threaten for a long 
time still to come to be indispensable even on points that ought 
in an ideal state to be left under the control of banks themselves— 
that is for the time probably the most advisable solution of the 
problem. But it is not ideal. I do not believe that, as things 
stand, any of the dangerous consequences which might otherwise 
result from the arrangement—such as greatly helped to bring 
about the calamity in Hesse—are at all likely to follow. We are 
in India after all still in an elementary stage. However what 
concerns the central bank is its own interest. In Hesse it thought 
of that too much; and the consequence was that the local banks 
were sacrificed. The cerftral bank is, when all has been got 
ship-shape, to serve, not to be tutor to, the local banks. You are 
now rightly insisting that a central bank should be officered by 
trained experts. It is in fact designed to be a “bank”. In 
Europe I prefer that it should be a joint-stock company. Its 
managers want to understand co-operative banking thoroughly. 
But their proper business is that of bankers qualified to meet 
commercial bankers on their own ground and form a link between 
the co-operative and the banking world. There is no occasion to 
quarrel about its being of one type or another. Pabna and Khelar 
both have their justification. And so has Bombay—so long as it 
is content with what business comes to it and keeps its dividend 
limited. 

However there is a great deal still to be done in the way of 
control, that central banks cannot be asked to undertake, nor 
Registrars either, with their hands as full as they are at present 



and with matters of more general interest to attend to. And at 
that point I think that the Government should afford more ample 
help. For very much indeed in the future must depend upon the 
work being done. 

I am often twitted bv Registrars on account of my so 
perpetually insisting upon the necessity of State interference and 
State aid being kept at their lowest possible point, when in India, 
in the co-operative movement, practically all still is State inter¬ 
ference. However that Indian State interference is not the State 
interference against which I plead. In Kurope we have a great 
deal of State aid and State interference, practised for political 
purposes, which spoils co-operation. The State advances money 
for business purpose, and advisedly keeps co-operative societies 
in leash and in dependence upon itself. Apart from this, it urges 
people, willv nillv, to form co-operative societies, when they 
really do not want them in order to have something to make a show 
of. The result is a pot-plant which has not strength in itself 
and at best only looks pretty. In India Lord Curzon, when 
introducing the first Co-operative Credit Societies Bill, avowedly 
in consideration of my advice, limited the State aid to be given 
in money to a very moderate figure. And incontestably that 
limitation has proved one of the causes of the magnificent success 
achieved. It put co-operators upon their mettle and led them to 
rely upon their own resources. And the result is that, under 
their manful exertions, State aid in money has shrunk to negli¬ 
gible proportions. 

On the other hand Registrars, so far from imitating the 
European-Continental practice of forcing the creation of banks, 
have wisely set themselves against reckless multiplication, care¬ 
fully sifting applications, cancelling the registration of bad 
societies and making it their aim rather to sanction the formation 
cf a smaller number of good societies—which may be trusted to 
work in the future like good floury leaven—than the creation of 
a larger number of doubtful ones. And, in holding the helm of 
the movement, some of them, at any rate, probably all, have done 
their best to keep the movement distinct from other administra¬ 
tions, steering a course away from excessive interference by 
district officers and the like. (The proposal to make such 



officers or tlieir nominees ex-officio chairman of central banks is 
a striking departure from co-operative principles, and it bodes no 
good.) However the movement wants to be coached, and people 
still require a very large amount of teaching, and guiding, and 
supervising. It is that which is the office of the Registrar to act 
as “guide, philosopher and friend.” In a European country the 
task would naturally fall to volunteer organisers. In India you 
could not expect a sufficient number of such to be forthcoming. 
Hence it is for the State to provide for the teaching and supervi¬ 
sion which it has up to a certain point very suitably done through 
the Registrars. However for a country of the size and population 
and needs of India the staff of Registrars and their subordinates 
is very-small. I have not the number here. I obtained it the 
other day from the India Office and it appeared to me quite inade¬ 
quate. In the United States it is the endeavour of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture to get an “agent”—to act as adviser 
in agriculture (which includes credit)—appointed for every 
country and it spends more than 30,000,000 rupees a year on agri¬ 
cultural education. The United States has about 100,000,000 
population to the Indian 230,000,000. The Indian Registrars and 
their staff have already their appointed duties and could scarcely 
cope, in respect of mechanical work, with more. Besides, 
inspection—the actual looking into things—is a different matter 
from what properly falls to their share. The results of inspection 
want to be supervised and checked by the Registrar. The work 
of inspection itself must fall to others. And inspection is teaching, 
not business. It checks at the time and it trains co-operators to 
check things for themselves. And checking, efficient and effective 
checking, is the very soul of co-operative credit. On the subject 
of teaching the State may legitimately spend public money freely. 
That does not corrupt. That does not stand in the way of self- 
help. On the contrary, it trains to it. When Lord Curzon as 
Viceroy paid me the compliment of referring to me as deprecating 
more than a modicum of State aid for purposes, of business, he 
added that, if further assistance should prove necessary, it should 
be forthcoming. My impression is—from what I have read about 
the state of things in India—that for this one purpose of grafting 
careful, expert, regular inspection upon the tree of co-operation 



planted in 1904, which tree has so lustily shot forth and produced 
such ample foliage and fruit, as a means of improving and perfect¬ 
ing that fruit, further public aid is dictinctlv called for, and I 
venture to hope that for such purpose—and for such purpose alone 
—it will be given. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 


1. Prospectus of the Calcutta Consumers and Co-operative Home 
Industries Purchase and Sale Society, Limited. 

(Registered under the Co-operative Societies Act, IQ12.) 

Objects. —The objects for which the Society has been estab¬ 
lished are :— 

(a) to purchase goods for retail to its members; 

(b) to purchase articles manufactured by its members and 

to sell such articles to the best advantage ; 

(c) to carry on, in common, trade, both wholesale and 

retail, in and outside Bengal, for the benefit of its 
members and for pushing on the sale of the articles 
manufactured by its members ; 

(d) to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation generally 

amongst its members. 

The Society will thus be in a position to avoid a series of 
middlemen and will be able to bring the producer and the con¬ 
sumer into direct contact and thereby benefit both. 

Membership .—Membership of the Society is open to (a) all 
residents in Bengal, called Preference Shareholders; and (b ) 
co-operative societies registered under the Act of 1912, called 
Ordinary Shareholders. 

Capital. —The authorised share capital of the Society at 
present is Rs. 50,000 divided into five thousand shares of Rs. 10 
each. Rs. 5 per share is to be paid on allotment and the balance 
is to be treated as reserve liability of the shareholders. The 
Society will also have power of raising funds by loan, deposits 
and issue of debentures. It is expected that the minimum 
dividend that will accrue on the shares will amount to about 
Rs. 7 per ceiit. 

Liability of the Members .—The liability of the members is 
limited to the nominal value of the shares held by them. 
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Scope of business now to be undertaken. —There are now 
industrial co-operative societies in Bengal producing cotton and 
silk cloths, blankets, leather goods, toys, etc., all these goods will 
be stocked by the Society for sale. Arrangements will also be 
made to supply at the cheapest possible rates milk produced by 
co-operative societies, ghee, sugar and atta which have been 
examined and declared to be pure and unadulterated. Then as 
funds and membership increase the scope of the Society’s business 
will also increase till it embraces the supply of all necessaries of 
life. This kind of society is new to Bengal, but such societies are 
working wonders in Great Britain and other countries in Europe. 

Advantages of Membership. —(a) To have pure, unadul¬ 
terated articles of daily consumption ; 

(b) to have control over the management of the Society; 

(c) to be supplied by the Society with raw materials at 

cheap rates to be converted into finished products 
whose sale will be undertaken by the Society under 
conditions to be specified from time to time by the 
Board of Directors; 

(d) to be allowed some concessions in the shape of bonuses 

011 amounts purchased or rebate on prices; 

(c) to get a dividend of about 7%, the preference share¬ 
holders having the preference in the matter of 
dividend over the ordinary shareholders. 

(/) above all, to help in the development of the decaying 
home industries of Bengal. 

1. Statutory Privileges. —The share or interest of the 
member in the capital of the Society is not liable to attachment or 
sale under any decree or order of a Court of Justice ; nor will it 
vest in the official assignee or receiver in case of insolvency. 

2. On the death of a member the Society will transfer the 
share or shares held by him to any person nominated by him, 
and in the absence of such a nominee, to his heir or legal repre¬ 
sentative ; and thus the nominee or the heir will not have to 
undergo the trouble or cost of obtaining a succession certificate. 

3. The Society will be audited at least once a year by the 
Registrar or some person appointed by him. 

6 
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4 . A copy of any entry in a book of the Society, if certified 
by the Chairman, will be received as pritna facie evidence of such 
entry in a Court of Justice. 

5. The profits of the Society and the dividend and other 
payments receivable by the shareholders on account of the profits 
are exempt from income-tax. 

6. All documents executed by the Society or on behalf of 
the Society by the shareholders or the officers are exempt from 
stamp duty. 

7. All such documents are also exempt from registration 

fees. 

8. The Society is allowed to open public accounts in the 
Post Office Savings Bank and may have at its credit at any time 
any sum up to Rs. 10,000. 

9. With the permission of the Local Government, the funds 
and the papers of the society may be kept in the Government 
Treasury for safe custody. 

Management. —The society will be managed by a Board of 
Directors to be annualy elected by the share-holders and will be 
under the supervision of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal. The accounts of-the society will be annually audited by 
Government free of charge, and any defect or mismanagement will 
be dealt with severely. 

The following gentlemen are members of the Provisional 
Board of Directors who will hold office until the first general 
meeting of the share-holders when a fresh Board will be elected— 

1. Mr. B. K. Ghosh, m.a., Bar-at-Law. 

2. Prof. P. Mukherjee, m.a. 

3. Babu Brij Mohan Goenka, Merchant. 

4. ,, Jatindra Kumar Roy Chowdhuri, Landholder. 

5. ,, Probodh Chandra Dan, Merchant. 

6. ,, Jitendra Nath Bose. 

7. ,, Harendra Krishna Banerjee. 

8. Moulvi D. Rahman, Carrying Agent. 

9. ,, M. Abad. 




II. Settlement* affected by Hony. Organiser, Babu Upendra Lai Pakrashi 
(Sab-Registrar) In 6 rural societies under the SirajganJ Central Bank. 

(In the original of the statements the name of the mahajan is given 
in each case but we have omitted these.) 


(i) Name of Bank :—Gandhail Madhyapara—affiliated on 7-5-17. 




Principal 

Interest 

Total due 

Amount 

Disposal of 

Names of Members 


due to 

due to 


paid in 

Bond. 



Mahajan 

Mahajan 


full 







settlement 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Akbarali Mondal 


40 

15 

55 

48 

Torn up. 

Munaraddi Sarkar 


200 

48 

248 

218 

do. 

Ali Pramanik & Sabatuila 






Pramanik 


100 

108 

208 

100 

Filed in C. B. 

Akkel Mandal 


30 

30 

60 

30 

Torn up. 

Do. 


40 

35 

75 

40 

do. 

Do. 


40 

24 

64 

52 

Filed in C. B. 

Talep Sheikh 


100 

87 

187 

IOO 

Torn up. 

Asabali Sarkar 


75 

32 

107 

83 

Filed in C. B. 

Kadir Sheikh 


100 

112 

212 

100 

Torn up. 

Asabali Sarkar 


48 

36 

84 

48 

Filed in C. B. 

Sabedali Mandal 


40 

33 

73 

45 

do. 

Omar Pramanik 


25 

5 

30 

30 

Torn up. 

Sayed Ali Pramanik 


100 

56 

156 

100 

Filed in C. B. 

Abeshuddin Sarkar 


200 

60 

260 

250 

do. 

Rajab Mondal* 


32 

60 

92 

34 

do. 

Do. 


4 i 

137 

178 

48 

do. 

Nil Bux Sarkar f 


300 

250 

550 Kistbandi 

Mortgage deed 


accepted filed in C. B. 

Rs. 

1324 ... 50 

1325 ... 100 

1326 ... 125 

1327 ... 125 

132S ... 100 

500 

The total amount remitted by tnahajans in respect of this village society is Rs. 859. 

*A very noticeable case. In addition to these two bonds, because he could not 
pay, the debtor also executed in favour of the mahajan a Blank Bond. This blank bond 
is also in the Central Bank. All 3 bonds were suable. 

fThis member brought to Babu U. L. Pakrashi 1 * Sub-Registrary Office for registra¬ 
tion a deed of mortgage with possession given for 10 bighas of land for 13 years. 
The Sub-Registrar deferred registration, visited the mahajan's house and persuaded 
him to accept instead an instalment mortgage without possession for Rs. 500 to be 
paid in 5 years. This mortgage deed has been registered and the old one cancelled 
and filed in the Central Bank. 
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(2) Name of Bank :—Rashikpur Rindan Samiti—affiliated 

on 24-5-17. 


Names of Members 


Sahadulla Akandaf 
Bhajan Mondal f 
Tarifulla Sheikh f 


Munshi Talukdarf 
Do, 

Kader Bhuyaf 
Do. 

Do. 

Naseruddi Maliikf 
Karim Bux Sarkar* 

Do. 

Ramjan and Rahim uddi 
Talukdarf 
Masir Maliikf 


Principal Interest Total due 
due to due to 
Mahajan Mahajan 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

61 

7 i 

132 

100 

187 

287 

too 

152 

252 


25 

71 

96 

30 

65 

95 

131 

41 

172 

150 

91 

241 

24 

6 

30 

too 

152 

252 

50 

262 

312 

II 


11 


Amount Disposal of 
paid in Bond, 
full 

settlement 
Rs. 

80 Filed in C. B. 
197 do. 

50 do. 

& 3 kists 
of 50. 

42 do. 

93 do. 

172 do. 

200 do. 

30 do. 

i35 do. 

55 do. 


31 

35 


17 

78 


48 

113 


46 

110 


do. 

do. 


The total amount remitted by mahajans in the case of this Batik is Rs. 684. 

*A very remarkable case. 

fThe mahajan in all these cases is Chairman of this village bank. He has a 
cloth business and has undertaken to give up money-lending. 

(3) Name of Bank :—Chakpara Co-operative Bank— 
affiliated on 7-5-17. 



Principal 

Interest 

Total due Amount 

Disposal of 

Names of Members 

due to 

due to 


paid in 

Bond. 


Mahajan 

Mahajan 


full 






settlement 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Sabat Sarkar 

30 

26 

56 

30 

Filed in C. B. 

Do. 

25 

60 

85 

35 

do. 

Mia j an Sheikh 

32 

36 

68 

4 i 

do. 

Do. 

20 

9 

29 

29 

do. 

Sarap Mondal 

60 

12 

72 

72 

do. 

Deresali Sarkar 

60 

69 

129 

70 

do. 

Meru Mondal 

19 

53 

72 

25 

do. 

Samir Mondal 

100 

42 

142 

142 

do. 

Gomor Mondal 

30 

11 

4 i 

Kists :— 

To be filed 


1325 ... 18/- in C, B. 

1326 ... 18/- 

3 61 - 
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Chakpara Co-operative Bank—( Contd.) 

Principal Interest Total due Amount Disposal of 
Names of Members due to due to paid in Bond. 

Mahajan Mahajan full 

settlement 

Ra. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Abesh Mondal ... 2 7 47 74 Kists Filed in C. B. 

1325 13/S 

1326 ... 13/8 

271- 

Do. ... 65 48 113 Kists :— do. 

1326 . . 4/8 

1325 ... 4/S 

9 /- 

Paid ... 56/- 
65 /- 

Sahevali Sarkar . . 96 ... 96 Kists :— do. 

1325 ... 21 /- 

1326 ... 20/- 

41/- 

Sabat Sarkar ... 8 1 9 Kists:— do. 

1325 ... 8/- 

Total amount conceded by mahajans in this Bank is Rs. 368. 


(4) Name of Bank :—Tekani Madhyapara Co-operative Bank 
—affiliated on 21-4-17. 



Principal 

Interest 

Total due 

Amount 

Disposal of 

Names of Members 

due to 

due to 


paid in 

Bond. 


Mahajan 

Mahajan 


full 






settlement 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Salim Sarkar 

25 

35 

60 

40 

Filed in C. B 

Do. 

19 

42 

61 

19 

do. 

Abedali Sarkar 

49 

30 

79 

52 

do. 

Sonabdi Akanda 

25 

68 

93 

5 ° 

do. 

Abedali Sarkar & Munshi 




do. 

Sheikh 

12 

7 

19 

12 

Sonalulla Sarkar 

35 

78 

1 13 

97 

do. 

Do. 

15 

4 * 

57 

38 

do. 


Total amount conceded by mahajans in this Bank is Rs. 178. 




(5) Name of Bank:—Churkazipur Dakshin Rindan Samiti 
—affiliated on 13-6-17. 



Principal 

Interest 

Total due 

Amount 

Disposal of 

Names of Members 

due to 
Mahajan 

Rs. 

due to 
Mahajan 

Rs. 

Rs. 

paid in 
full 

settlement 

Rs. 

Bond. 

Panulla Akanda & Sabdul 

Sarkar 

95 

125 

220 

106 

Receipt filed in 
C. B. 

Rafat Sheikh 

21 

39 

60 

29 

Bond filed in 

C. B. 

Akkel Fakir 

S 

7 

15 

13 

do. 

Safat Sheikh and Rafat 

Sheikh 

30 

29 

59 

52 

do 


Total amount conceded by mahajans in this Bank is Rs. 154. 


(6) Name of Bank :—Kantanagar Paschimpara Co-operative 
Bank—affiliated on 5-5-17. 


Names of Members 

Principal 
due to 
Mahajan 

Interest 
due to 
Mahajan 

Total due 

Amount 
paid in 
full 

settlement 

Disposal of 
Bond. 

Arifulla Sarkar 

25 

36 

61 

35 

Bond filed in 
C. B. 

Do. 

50, 

83 

133 

60 

do. 


Total amount remitted by mahajans is Rs. 99. 

Rs. A. P. 

Grand total accepted by the mahajans in these 6 societies ... 3,713 14 6 


Grand total remitted by mahajans in these 6 societies ... 2,345 0 6 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


A Bombay Housing Scheme. 

A good deal has been heard lately about the proposed building 
operations by a Bombay Catholic Co-partnership Housing 
Society, Limited, at Santa Cruz. Their plans have now been 
brought to the stage of fruition and are of general public interest, 
for their undertaking not only marks an era of great importance 
for the Roman Catholic Community of Bombay, but advances a 
step further the solution of the housing problem by means of 
co-operative housing societies. The Catholic Housing Society 
was inaugurated just a year ago, when a few Roman Catholic 
gentlemen, having purchased a piece of land at Santa Cruz, very 
close to the railway station— i.e., in the angle formed by the road 
from Bandra and the road leaving it at right-angles for Santa 
Cruz railway station—offered to make it over at cost price to a 
co-operative society if one could be formed within four months. 
Promoters set to work in earnest and, receiving promise of 
substantial support, were able to float a society, which was 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act last March 31st. 

At the very outset the promoters saw that in order to be 
successful the scheme should be very much more than a mere 
collection of houses crowded into an area of six or seven acres. 
Indeed, they had no idea of limiting their operations to this small 
plot and selected it mainly because immediately adjoining it there 
was plenty of other land, Government, Municipal and private, 
available for their purposes. The Government land measures 
eleven acres, about half of it has already been promised to the 
society and it is hoped that the other half will shortly be granted. 

The General Scheme. 

The first section of the scheme which has now been put in 
hand embraces an area of about 17 acres and is intended to include 
40 upper storied cottages, each housing two families, a church, 
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school, co-operative store, common hall for the tenants with a 
central garden and tennis courts, dispensary and dairy and poultry 
farms, while land has been reserved for a post office and other 
public purposes. The society proposes to build at the rate of 
three cottages to the acre, more or less, the compound being 
planted and maintained by the society for the benefit of the 
tenants, thus providing a real garden suburb. 

A broad public road from Bandra, the Ghodbunder road, 
runs along the western margin of the land, while on the eastern 
boundary the society has, jointly with the neighbouring proprie¬ 
tors, constructed a 40 feet road. Within the property itself 
roads 20 feet wide have been aligned, giving a road frontage to 
every cottage. The development plan which has been drawn up 
by the society’s architect, Mr. B. Breslauer, M.S.A., presents an 
attractive picture, the roads, partly circular and partly rect¬ 
angular, being designed to be in keeping with the configuration 
of the land, while minimizing road lengths. Along these roads, 
but about 20 yards away therefrom, the cottages will be irregularly 
dotted so as to provide a pleasing variety while securing every 
advantage of aspect and ample privacy. The cottages so far 
designed are of five different types, some with four and others 
with three living rooms, besides verandahs in front and rear, cook 
rooms, store-rooms, etc., ‘and are planned so as to be lettable at 
varying rents, so as to suit different classes of the community. 

Co-partner ship . 

The capital of the Society is four lakhs. Over a third of this 
has already been provided, in spite of the fact that building 
operations have not commenced and that the abnormal increase in 
the cost of building materials gave rise to a reasonable doubt as to 
the ability of the society to proceed with its programme on the 
lines originally sketched out. The committee of the society 
feared that they would be severely handicapped by the increased 
cost of building, but, fortunately for the cause of co-operative 
housing, they find that they had no reason to fear. The original 
estimates had been framed with great caution and though it was 
pointed out that they erred on the side of liberality, it was con- 
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sidered prudent to let them stand as they were. The event has 
justified the caution and it is a matter of great satisfaction to all 
concerned that the present cost does not exceed the original 
estimates, which vary from Rs. 6,000 to Rs. 10,om per cottage 
according to the type of cottage. This is regarded as admirable, 
for it is felt that if in such times as the present a housing scheme 
can be made to pay a fair return, it should in normal times be an 
attractive business proposition. 

The society is planned on the tenant co-partnership system. 
Rut to satisfy those who desire to possess houses of their own, it 
is prepared to let plots of land, fully laid out and connected for 
water, drainage, etc., on lease for 999 years on terms which ensure 
bona fide building and not speculation. The principal features of 
this plan are that the land should be bnilt upon within a minimum 
I eriod, that houses should be according to plans approved bv the 
society and that they should be kept in repair and insured. The 
society itself undertakes to build cottages for lessees at cost price, 
to keep them in repair and to rebiiild them at the end of their life 
on payment of a trifling contribution for repairs and sinking 
fund. The owner is at liberty to sell and keep the profit for 
himself after five years, but may only sell to a Roman Catholic. 
On the other hand, in the event of his not finding a buyer, the 
society guarantees to purchase the cottage at cost price after 10 
years. 

Work has now been commenced on the construction of six 
cottages, including one of each type and they are to be completed 
within six months. In a couple of months it is intended to place 
an order for six more cottages, with the school and store buildings, 
and so on from time to time. The building contractors are 
Messrs. Kashinath G. Mantri and Co., of Gamdevi, Bombay. 

It may be of interest to record here that that rent proposed 
to be charged varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 34 only per month, inclu¬ 
sive of all taxes, the use of the compound and the benefit of the 
amenities provided by the society .—Times of India. 


II. Awarding of medals to Secretaries. 

The Co-operative movement in Bombay Presidency has a 
staunch supporter in Sir Stanley Reed who, it is announced, 

7 
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proposes to give one of the five medals to be awarded to Secretaries 
of the various groups. Sir Stanley, in the course of a short 
speech before the Servants of India Society, (we quote the Times 
of India), “emphasized how the prosperity of the country 
depended upon the increase of its wealth, the way to which was 
co-operation.” 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


I. A Co-operative Printing Press. 

A new departure from the trodden paths in co-operation was 
made in the districts of South Kanara, the other day, by the 
organisation of a printing press on co-operative lines. The 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Calicut, registered 
it as a co-operative society under the Co-operative Societies’ Act 
and directed the Chief Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Calicut 
Section, to start its work. The press was formally ushered 
into existence at Udipi and the society, which resolved to 
purchase the plant and machinery of an already existing printing 
concern, the Sadananda Printing Works Company, Udipi, ac¬ 
tually purchased over Rs. 4,<xx> worth of sttx-k and machinery on 
the starting day itself. The bve-laws of the society have been 
framed in such a wav as to enable the employers of the concern 
as well as persons of strictly limited means to join. A special 
class of shares of the value of Rs. 5 each has been created, in 
addition to the ordinary class of shares of the value of Rs. 50 
each, but there is absolutely no difference between the rights or 
privileges of the two classes of shareholders. Provision has also 
been made in the bye-laws to enable not only indixidual persons 
but even corporate bodies such as other co-operative societies and 
registered companies to become members of the printing society 
and hold shares therein. On the starting dav itself, twenty-three 
individuals as well as two co-operative societies joined the print¬ 
ing society and subscribed for sixty-four shares in all. The 
employees of the Sadananda Works were gathered together, and 
an address was delivered to them, announcing the change of 
ownership and explaining the advantages which would accrue to 
them from the fact of their new employer being a co-operative 
society. The society works \inder the name of the Sadananda 
Co-operative Printing Works and is not only the first, but, up 
to now the only co-operative printing press in the whole of India 
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It is hoped, therefore, that it will be widely patronised and 
encouraged by the public throughout the land, so as to make it 
unique and thorough success from the very start.— Commerce . 

II. Appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

The Madras Government have issued the following G. O. on 
the scheme of the appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies : — 

“The Government propose to appoint a limited number of non-official 
gentlemen as Honorary Assistant Registrars of Co-operative Societies, as 
an experimental measure. Gentlemen accepting such appointment will be 
required, before they are given powers as Assistant Registrars, to undergo 
a course of preliminary training in co-operative work in the office of an 
Assistant Registrar or the Registrar for a month or six weeks and to 
accompany an Assistant Registrar on tour for three or four months doing 
such work as may be assigned to them by the Registrar or Assistant 
Registrars. The exact period of the probation will be left to the discretion 
of the Registrar in each case. The Registrar should submit proposals in 
sufficient time before the close of the probationary period in each case, 
defining the duties to be discharged by each Honorary Assistant Registrar 

and the jurisdiction to be assigned to him. The Government do not at 

» 

present propose to sanction the grant of any travelling expenses to the 
probationers nor do they propose to sanction any establishment for Honorary 
Assistant Registrars.” 


The Kistna District Co-operative Bank. 

The third anniversary of the Kistna District Co-operative 
Bank was celebrated on Saturday the 27th inst. with Mr. C. S. 
Souter, Ksq., i.e.s., in the chair. Mr. Souter commended the 
work of the Bank and drew attention to some of the remarks made 
in the audit order which are refered to below. The Honorary 
Secretary Mr. V. Naravana Rao read the audit order for the year 
ending June 1917. The Bank is really a Banking Union with 69 
individual members and 94 Society members, 44 rural societies 
in the district have vet to join the Bank. The paid up share 
capital is Rs. 45,395. The fixed deposits in the Bank come to a 
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lakh and twenty thousands while the loans from the central 
societies amount to nearly four lakhs. In addition to those the 
Bank enjoys an over-draft of Rs. 50,000 with the local branch 
of the Madras Bank. The Bank's contribution to the supervision 
fund of the District is Rs. 854-9-1 while that of the societies is 
Rs. 1,644-11-9. The Bank earned a net profit of Rs. 5,974-13-7 
which has worked out to 10.6 per cent, nett of which 9 per cent, is 
available for distribution as dividend. The Reserve Fund of the 
Bank is replenished by a sum of Rs. 1,493-11-2 this year. The 
Registrar recommended strenuous exertions for more deposits 
so as to reduce the loan account and adds “in other respects the 
management which is purely honorary deserves all commenda¬ 
tion for its efficiency and soundness. The Secretary Mr. V. 
Narayana Rao deserves special mention for his whole hearted 
and full timed devotion to the Bank’s work at much self 
sacrifice.’ ’ 

Mr. Hemingway, the Registrar, delivered a short address on 
co-operation in which lie complemented once again the Bank on 
its excellent record of work during the short period of its exist¬ 
ence as well as the Secretary upon his earnestness and devotion 
to his honorary duties. He hoped that the 130 societies of the 
District would in 10 or 12 years become four or five hundred and 
as there was enough of money in the District, the Bank would 
soon be able to find its own finances. “Your Bank’’, he said, 
“has inspired confidence. Nothing succeeds like success. You 
allow good interest and must attract capital. Another attractive 
feature is that for every thousand rupees you deposit, you ha\e 
the satisfaction that you help the poor and ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of the ryots. Most public and private men recognise that 
co-operation is the beat means of ameliorating the condition of 
the ryot. We all live on the ryot and owe him a great debt and the 
best wav of repaying it is bv co-operation which wants more and 
more money” Mr. Hen ingwav explained in detail how the 
principle of unlimited liability helps to promote credit and how 
the facilities afforded by such organisation would save the rvot 
from the clutches of the money lender and the civil courts. He 
then pointed out the need for starting joint purchasing and joint 
selling societies by means of which good work is done in England 
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where the credit banks are practically non-existent. Next he 
referred to the value of co-operative dairies, the members of which 
are bound by a vow of swadeshi and undertake to purchase only 
the butter and cream and milk from their dairy. 

“Co-operation”, Mr. Hemingway remarked, “has extra¬ 
ordinary moral effect. Before becoming a co-operator, I xised to 
laugh at the enthhusism of co-operators. It is something like a 
religion. The sense of unity and solidarity among the members 
as belonging to one organisation, mutual trust and good will, 
mutual welfare all these make us better men. Co-operation 
promotes self-respect, self-restraint and self-help and I have no 
doubt when we appeal to you for help, we have a good case on 
which to base our appeal”. The speech was then rendered into 
Telugu. 

Mr. Uppnluri Audinarayanamurti of Gudivada delivered an 
address in Telugu in which he exhorted the audience to widen the 
scope of co-operation and establish building societies, Dairies, 
Cattle and produce insurance societies, and producer’s societies. 

Mr. Souter wound up the proceedings with some remarks of 
his own. 

With a vote of thanks to the President and the lecturers, the 
meeting was brought to a close. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE PUNJAB 


The Government review of the annual report on the working 
of co-operative societies in the Punjab for 1916-17 states :— 

The year 1916-17 has again been one of consolidation rather 
than expansion for the co-operative movement. The autumn 
harvest was a good one ; the more important spring crop was poor; 
but the high prices were of undoubted benefit to the agriculturists 
generally. There has been no marked change in the number of 
societies or in the amount of capital invested in them, but progress 
in the improvement of existing societies has been none the less 
real, and their generally flourishing condition after three years 
of the abnormal financial conditions created by the war is evidence 
that they are working on sound lines. Practically all societies 
have been subject to systematic inspections and the majority have 
been classified as good, fair, poor or bad. The thorough nature 
of this scrutiny is shown by the fact that no less than T2,ooo 
members of agricultural societies, who had no real interest in the 
movement have been expelled, and a number of unsuccessful 
societies wound up; and as the Financial Commissioner remarks, 
this cleansing process cannot but have a strengthening and 
invigorating effect upon co-operation as a whole. Much has been 
done during the year to improve the status of societies by the 
issue of new rules under section 43 (1) of Act IT of 1912 and bv 
the grant of the concessions mentioned in paragraph 9 of the 
report. 

Strengthening THE vStAFF. 

This consolidation would have been impossible but for the 
increased activity of the inspecting staff. Its numbers have been 
strengthened, and its position regularized by the acceptance of 
the principle that inspectors should be paid by Government and 
sub-inspectors by societies. There are now 19 Inspectors, one 
for every 200 societies, and 100 sub-inspectors. With the help 
of this numerous staff of expert subordinates, which Government 
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will be ready further to expand if the necessity is established, no 
difficulty need be anticipated in extending the scope of the 
movement. Government has already done what is possible in 
existing conditions to strengthen the superior supervising agency. 
The Registrar is rightly devoting attention to the education of 
his staff in the true principles of co-operation and to impressing 
on existing societies the practical essentials of success, such as 
insistence on adequate security and a rigid scrutiny of the objects 
for which loans are sought. But these objects are not incom¬ 
patible with a reasonble expansion of the co-operative system 
which is still very backward in all the western districts as well 
as in Gurgaon and Hissar. 

Dangers of Lax Supervision. 

The events of the year fully demonstrate the importance of 
an efficient inspecting staff; the dangers of laxity in supervision 
are illustrated bv Mr. Darling’s remarks on the societies of the 
Shakargarh tahsil, where 23 out of 23A are now in liquidation and 
145 others are threatened with a similar fate, and still more 
clearly by the cases of criminal misappropriation by officecrs of 
societies mentioned in paragraph 40 of the report. In a back- 
ard community occasional setbacks of this sort are inevitable, 
unless expert supervision is regular and thorough, but Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer hopes that now that so many undesirable 
members have been eliminated and frequent audit and inspection 
of the weaker societies have been secured such defalcations will 
be of very rare occurrence. Central banks have now passed the 
stage when ordinary inspection is sufficient, and 13 of them 
submit their accounts to professional auditors holding certificates 
under the Companies’ Act. An extension of this practice may 
be anticipated, but the relief thus afforded to the staff does not 
counter-balance the increasing burden of work that is thrown 
upon them by question connected with the liquidation of unsatis¬ 
factory societies and the settlement of disputes. In this connec¬ 
tion His Honour is pleased to see that a determined effort has 
been made to bring defaulters to book, proceedings having been 
taken 13,000 persons for the recovery of Rs. 16,80,000, and that 
the system of arbitration has met with marked success. Under 
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the new rules reference to the Registrar, or to arbitrators 
appointed by him, is compulsory in the case of all disputes 
concerning the business of a society between the society and its 
members, past or present, or between the members themselves. 
The arbitrators’ award is final, and must be enforced by the civil 
courts,Mr. Darling’s suggestion that this system may in time be 
accepted as a method of settling other matters in dispute between 
members of societies is an interesting one and may bear fruit 
when the true principes of co-operation sink more deeply into the 
niral mind. 


Success of Union Banks. 

The Union Banks, which are practically confined to the 
Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur districts, have had another successful 
year, and the limitation of the number of shares to be held by 
one member is tending to make them more truly co-operative. A 
still more satisfactory sign is the large increase in the reserve 
fund of these banks; they have hitherto been dependent on the 
personal security of a few public spirited individuals, and they 
should now be able to emerge from this state of tutelage and 
stand upon their own feet. Central banks have already passed 
this stage, and taken an assured place among the financial insti- 
tions of the province. Their capital and reserve fund now total 
11.72 lakhs, or 27 per cent, of their total working capital, or more 
than double the minimum percentage recommended by the 
Maclagan Committee. The greater part of the advances made 
by Government to meet the abnormal drain on resources arising 
from the loan has been repaid, while central banks and primary 
societies were able to invest three lakhs of rupees in the war loan, 
in spite of heavy withdrawals for a similar purpose by depositors. 
The financial stability which these figures indicate is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the movement. The economic effect of the 
central banks must be, as the Registrar observes, to transfer 
capital from town to country, but His Honour endorses Mr. 
Maynard’s view that the Rs. 28 lakhs of deposits which alone can 
be regarded as potential town capital are not enough to have a 
detrimental effect upon industrial development while their value 
to the agricultural societies is enormous. 

8 
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Progress of the Movement. 

There has been a net increase of 98 in the number of 
agricultural societies, 16 of the new societies being in the 
Muzaffargarh district. The progress of the movement in the 
backward districts of the south-western Punjab will be watched 
with special interest. The Lieutenant-Governor fears that the 
condition of economic servitude of the rural debtor to the village 
money-lender, referred to in paragraph 8 of the report, is far too 
prevalent in these districts, and he agrees with the Financial 
Commissioner that salvation is to be found in the extension of co¬ 
operative credit rather than in the Insolvency Court, the proce¬ 
dure of which under the present law tends to encourage extra¬ 
vagance and dishonesty rather than thrift and honourable dealing. 
In future reports special reference should be made to the progress 
of the movement in the Lower Bari Doab colony where the condi¬ 
tion among the tents of thousands of new colonists, most of whom 
need capital at the start, may demand special measures. So far 
only 18 societies have been formed in Montogomery and 10 in 
Multan. 

The share capital of agricultural societies shows an increase 
of 4^ lakhs, the result of greater insistence on prompt payment 
for shares. The total share capital now amounts to nearly 47 
lakhs of rupees, in spite of the transfer from share capital to 
deposit of the share money of the 12,000 excluded members. 
The reserve funds stands at very nearly the same figure as last year 
(27 lakhs) : this with the share capital forms 56 per cent, of the 
total working capital of Rs. 1,32,30,000, so that the societies offer 
excellent security to central banks. Many societies have now 
been in existence for 10 years, and the review of their position in 
paragraphs 27 and 28 is instructive. One of the original institu¬ 
tions in the Multan district is now able to give loans without 
interest, a fact which, as Mr. Calvert observes, should be of great 
interest to Mahomedans. In Gurdaspur the profit for the 10 years 
has been generally between 60 per cent, and 80 per cent, of the 
share capital and 14 out of 36 societies now find their own capital 
sufficient for their needs. Sir Michael O’Dwyer sees in such 
results satisfactory proof of the claim that the co-operative move- 
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ment is working steadily and successfully towards the economic 
emancipation of the zamindar. 

Non-agricultural societies have increased from 32 to 37, but 
with the exception of a few weavers’ associations they cannot be 
said to be successful. Lack of education and of the mutual con¬ 
fidence essential to co-operation are the chief objects to progress. 
The philanthropic and religious societies which have interested 
themselves in the reformation of the criminal tribes would find 
a useful sphere for their activity in the encouragement of co¬ 
operation among the menial classes, but only one instance of such 
help is quoted in the report, and this appears to have been spas¬ 
modic and consequently unsuccessful. 

The account in paragraphs 35 and 36 of the report of experi¬ 
ments in the co-operative sale and purchase of various commodi¬ 
ties is of great interest. Certain societies did useful work in the 
sale of improved agricultural implements, and the success that 
attended the co-operative sale of wool at Hissar is striking. The 
Lieutenant-Governor would be glad to learn if the experiment in 
Hoshairpur for the co-operative purchase and sale at fair rates of 
salt has proved a success. There appear to be great possibilities 
of development in this direction, and His Honour agrees with 
Mr. Maynard that many difficulties connected with transport and 
marketing might be alleviated bv the use of co-operative methods. 
He has no doubt that the Registrar will devote to this branch of 
the subject the attention it deserves. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has read with interest Mr. May¬ 
nard’s observations on the result of the conference between the 
Agricultural and Co-operative Departments, and agrees that the 
closer relations now established between them will be of the great¬ 
est benefit to both. Co-operative officers already attend the short 
vernacular course at the Lyallpur College, and in other ways are 
being associated with the work of the sister department. The 
time has come for co-operative societies to do something more than 
provide credit) for the cultivator, and fjurther progress in this 
direction may well be anticipated. 

His Honour has also noticed with pleasure the tribute paid 
by Mr. Calvert to the help given by various officers of the Educa- 
Department, by Deputy Commissioners, District Judges and by 



the gentlemen whose names are given in the appendix to the 
report. He regrets that there should still be sections of the ad¬ 
ministration that display apathy or even hostility to the move¬ 
ment, and trust that every endeavour will be made to convert 
village school-masters in particular to a more reasonable attitude. 
Their opportunities for impressing the advantages of combina¬ 
tion for mutual help are obvious, and instruction in co-operative 
principles should, in His Honour’s opinion, be encouraged in the 
training colleges and normal schools, and also included in the 
curriculum of the scheme for agricultural education now being 
evolved. 

The review concludes with a personal tribute to Mr. Calvert 
and his staff. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The “Civil and Military Gazette’’ (Lahore) thus reviews the 
latest annual report on co-operation in the United Provinces :— 
The movement has now firmly established itself in India 
and Registrars are able to undertake much needed pruning and 
weeding without risk of injuring it. Mr. Willoughby considers 
that the “movement seems to have reached a stage where self- 
examination is necessary and where we need to face our facts and 
clearly visualize our defects if progress is to be sound.” The - 
report bears ample evidence to the courage, discrimination and 
sympathy with which this duty has been performed. Co-opera¬ 
tion depends for its success, above everything else, on character, 
and the progress of the movement affords in an unsual degree an 
insight into the character of the people. Improvidence, crooked 
dealings, lack of confidence, absence of mutual trust soon declare 
themselves wherever they exist, while business ability, industry, 
thrift and the spirit of progress find full opportunity to make 
their mark. Financially the agricultural societies seem to be 
quite sound. They have borrowed a little under thirty-four lakhs 
from non-members and central banks and as security they offer 
over sixteen lakhs of paid up capital and reserve fund and the 
unlimited liability of over one lakh of members. The general 
indebtedness of members to the societies is not decreasing so fast 
as the Registrar would wish to see, but their net indebtedness 
declined by over four lakhs, and the process of transferring the 
debt from outsiders to themselves is proceeding at a satisfactory 
rate. The United Provinces system approximates to that of the 
Punjab. Each member subscribes towards a share in small 
annual instalments and all profits are accumulated for ten years; 
thus every year sees the amount of capital owned by the members 
increasing, and this gradually displaces the loans borrowed in 
the early stages to meet the needs of the cultivators. The drain of 
interest from the agriculturists to outside lenders is thus steadily 
declining, and the financial position of the general body of 
members yearly grows stronger. 



Unfortunately, however, financial stability is not the only 
criterion of success, and the Registrar deplores the existence of 
several serious defects. The co-operative spirit that has been so 
well developed in Europe is not quite so common in India as could 
be wished. When men band themselves together to achieve 
some common good it is essential that they should behave towards 
each other and towards their society unselfishly, loyally and 
honestly; without this there can be no mutual trust, and mutual 
trust is the basis of every form of human society. The practice 
of borrowing from a village bank in order to repay a loan due to 
it is not merely stupid, it constitutes an attempt at deception, and 
so offends against straight dealing. A considerable amount of 
paper repayment came to light during the year, but efforts are 
being made to discourage it. Unfortunately the rustic of Agra 
and of Oudh does not understand self-government. Each little 
society constitutes an attempt to persuade the villagers to manage 
their own affairs, and the villagers show an ineradicable preference 
for having their affairs managed by outside authority. The 
societies are grouped under district and central banks which are 
supposed out only to finance them but also to supervise their 
working. The directors of these central banks are inclined to 
leave their duties to be performed by the paid staff, and the latter 
regard the village societies “as customers to be bled rather than 
children to be fed.” The village society in turn likes to leave 
its affairs in the hands of a paid secretary and the Registrar has 
seen many instances “where the secretary has been the evil genius 
of a society, and when he is the instrument of a dishonest or 
indolent staff he becomes a very dangerous person.” The finan¬ 
cial stability of the movement has placed at its disposal far more 
money than can be properly utilised ; the average cultivator is 
generally ill-versed in the best and most profitable methods of 
spending; given spare cash he is apt to squander it on extravagance 
or display. If the individual is ignorant, the mere combination 
of a dozen or two into a credit society will not ensure wisdom 
“unless a primary society has a certain minimum sense of cor¬ 
porate responsibility and cohesion, no sane banker would lend it 
money.” 

The Registrar thus arrives at the kernel of the whole problem 
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of the construction of a proper system of rural credit in this 
country—the need for thorough education of the people in ele¬ 
mentary business principles, including the responsibilities attached 
to the use of other people’s money and the limitations in indivi¬ 
dual action imposed by membership of a body. This requires 
the sendees of a large number of non-official organisers. “We 
have not had any great degree of success in enlisting the services 
of the type of voluntary worker who is in more immediate touch 
with rural life, whose imagination is captured by the co-operative 
idea, who will undertake the task of acquainting himself with 
the principles and practice of co-operative credit and who will 
devote himself to the organisation and instruction of the primary 
society.” In short, what is'wanted is more men of public spirit, 
not orators on platforms scattering wild charges or reprehensible 
untruths, but unselfish workers amongst the people, seeking the 
real good of others, not notoriety for themselves. The Registrar 
and his small staff are doing what they can to spread education 
amongst the villagers, but the task is far too great for a small 
Government department “There are,” thinks Mr. Willoughby, 
“two sources from which the movement must draw to itself con¬ 
verts and devotees if it is to take the place in the life of the province 
which is the hope and aim of those who believe in it. It must 
enlist in its service the country gentleman who is ready to devote 
his leisure to public service ... we have far too few adherents 
of this type and we have to find means of reaching them and in¬ 
forming them with co-operative knowledge and enthusiasm. 
And we must touch the imagination of the student world.” 

With all this we thoroughly agree. If agriculture in India 
is to make progress, it must be organised. The Agricultural 
Department can show to a few thousand societies what it would 
find impossible to show to some millions of cultivators. Bankers 
and traders will deal with an organised body where they would 
fight shy of unorganised individuals. Organisation is the basis 
of success in all modern industries but this supremely important 
industry of agriculture needs it in a special degree. The smaller 
countries on the continent of Europe realised this several decades 
ago. America sent a commission to seek out the secret of their 
success, Ireland awoke to the truth in response to the efforts of 
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Sir Horace Plunkett and his earnest coadjutors. England is being 
prodded into taking an intelligent interest in the matter and, if 
our Indian politicians would take Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s advice 
to heart and come back to the man on the sod, this country, too, 
might within an early date reap the immense advantages that 
await a general effort at combination on sound lines. In the 
United Provinces the progress is as rapid as can reasonably be 
expected ; the distribution of good wheat seed and of varieties of 
cotton and improved sugarcane is being undertaken, but in other 
directions the prevailing standard of dishonesty places obstacles 
in the way. The attempt to supply pure milk is severely handi¬ 
capped and the Registrar considers that it is not likely to succeed 
until “such municipal regulation of the milk trade is enforced as 
will place the outsider on the same disciplinary footing as the 
member of the co-operative dairy as to purity and cleanliness.” 
On the other hand ghi societies are considered to have a bright 
future in prospect and we read that “a general effort has been 
made to stimulate the organisation of ghi societies in response to 
the demand of the army which is now rationing its Indian troops 
and provides a large and constant market for pure ghi.” 

In view of the importance of introducing cattle insurance into 
this province the remarks of the Registrar on this subject call for 
attention :—“No progress has been made with cattle insurance, 
although during the year the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
scheme for reinsurance proposed by the local Government. I 
found the Budarin society a ludicrous sham. Many of the so- 
called members did not know that they were members, though 
their premia were being charged in the fictitious repayments which « 
they never really paid. Some had no cattle and several thought 
that it was their own lives which were being insured. . . ” From 
the foregoing it might appear that co-operation in the United 
Provinces was in a bad way but this is very far from being the case. 
It must be remembered that in the closing years of the last century 
certain enthusiasts initiated experiments in different provinces 
and succeeded in arousing interest in the question of introducing 
into India a movement which has undoubtedly achieved remark¬ 
able results in other countries. Dike all pioneers, they encoun¬ 
tered unnecessarily hard obstacles but they were fortunate in 



securing a moderately sympathetic audience and actually pro¬ 
gressed so far as to persuade the Government of India to take up 
the question seriously. Then followed a few years of enthu¬ 
siastic effort and statistics piled up in proof of success. But in 
this hard world the basic elements of sound business can nowhere 
be neglected with impunity, and the failure to adhere to these 
with thorough strictness led to a certain amount of unhealthy ex¬ 
pansion. “Societies,” says the Registrar, “were often organised 
in a couple of visits of an hour or so by men who knew little more 
of co-operative credit than the principle of unlimited liability, and 
the members were too eager to get as much as possible of the cheap 
money offered them to listen with anything but impatience to 
expositions of principle.” The result was the registering of a 
number of societies which never had a fair chance of success and 
a considerable amount of pruning has become necessary. No one 
in the Punjab should need to be reminded that amateur banking 
is apt to lead to trouble, and some of the central banks in the 
United Provinces seem to be reaping what they sowed. In one 
case we find the severe comment that “the result emerging is a 
very striking illustration of the degradation of which co-operative 
credit is capable under our system when its administration is left 
in the hands of a dishonest and a uncontrolled staff. The condi¬ 
tions discovered are a valuable object-lesson. The whole executive 
staff was, with some difficulty, got rid of and replaced and the 
present working committee are making an earnest and courageous 
attempt with a specially selected staff to retrieve the situation.” 
The fact is now being realised that organisation of agriculture and 
of rural credit on co-operative lines is not a subject which anyone 
can undertake bv the light of nature. Much close study is re¬ 
quired both of the system practised in other countries and of the 
local conditions where the attempt is to be made ; and more atten¬ 
tion is now being devoted to this very important matter. 



CO-OPERATION IN MYSORE 


I. The Maharaja's Advice on Social Service. 

In opening the seventh Provincial Co-operative Conference 
in Mysore City, His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore, in 
his opening speech, said :—The movement which you represent 
has grown vastly in importance and usefulness since I first 
met you in 1911. Then, I think, you represented about 140 
societies with a membership of 10,000 and a working capital 
of Rs. 3,86,000, but now your societies number nearly 1,000, 
your membership has increased to 75,000 and your working capital 
to Rs.57,64,000. The necessity, therefore, of your meeting 
periodically to compare notes and discuss the many varied.and 
complicated questions that arise in che course of the development 
of the movement is all the greater now, and I shall be pleased to 
hear that you have succeeded in giving a permanent organization 
and constitution to your conference. I see that your progress is 
many sided. Out of 1,000 societies working in the State about 
900 are credit institutions. The primary need of this country is 
credit and it is right, therefore, that it should receive your earnest 
attention. But it is not enough if you merely make provision for 
the supply of capital to your members. You must further provide 
them with the means of using this capital to the greatest advantage 
and of obtaining the best return for the produce raised or the 
articles made by them. It is in this connection that agricultural 
and industrial co-operative societies serve their purpose. You 
have apparently realised the importance of this step, for I see that 
you have sought to bring within the fold of co-operative activities 
a variety of interests and of purpose. I feel sure you are aware 
that the working of these special societies requires a greater degree 
of intelligence, more business-like habits and better organization 
than the management of credit societies, and I have every con¬ 
fidence that under the guidance of your Registrar you will succeed 
in developing this important side of your activities. 



I am glad that you are earnestly trying to take up the task 
of relieving you members from their prior indebtedness. The 
matter is indeed very urgent and important. It would be next to 
impossible indeed for you to try to take up the relief of the indebted¬ 
ness of all your members, you must proceed cautiously and neces¬ 
sarily adopt process of selection, the smaller and more urgent 
cases being dealt with now and the heavier and more involved 
cases being taken up when your funds permit. By this means 
you will be utilising what funds you have to the greatest advan¬ 
tage. I fear your resources will have to be very large and I shall 
be glad to hear that the efforts that are being made by your present 
Registrar to secure the adequate financing of your societies have 
been crowned with success. Now, coming to some of the more 
important features noticeable in the development of your move¬ 
ment I think many of you will agree with me that it is not un¬ 
desirable, nay, it is time, you undertook a periodical examination 
of the economic condition of vour members so as to enable you to 
form a fairly accurate idea of the degree to which your societies 
are helping their members individually and the extent to which 
further help is needed. I need hardly add that funds invested 
in large loans to a comparatively small number of members w'ould 
be more usefully employed if utilized in smaller loans to a larger 
number and that tendency, if any, on the part of a few influential 
members to monopolize a large proportion of the funds of the 
society should be noticed and put a stop to. I hope the suggestion 
which I made to you last year to bring the depressed and backward 
classes within your fold is receiving attention. This is indeed a 
very necessary and desirable part of your work and you cannot be 
considered to have done your duty unless you include the elevation 
of.the depressed classes in your programme. Self-help and social 
service ai-e the two most impoi'tant elements of progress and yours 
is the field that affords large opportunities for developing these 
qualities. 


Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. Shama Row, 
Inspector-General of Education in the State, said :—In India the 
co-operative movement received the blessings of the Government 
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from the very beginning. The total number of agricultural 
societies at the end of 1914-15 was in all India 16,016 and the 
total number of members 664,446. The total working capital 
amounted to Rs. 45,44,795 and the reserve fund to Rs. 37,22,942. 
Similarly, the number of uon-agricultural societies was 914 and 
the number of members 123,215. The total working capital 
amounted to Rs. 93,74,262 and the reserve fund to Rs. 5,28,235. 
It cannot but be a matter of satisfaction to us in general that the 
Indian community has so readily realized the benefits of the 
movement and to us in Mysore it must be a matter of special 
gratification and pride that under the guidance of His Highness 
the Maharaja the Mysore State, undaunted bv the failure of the 
experiment of agricultural banks, was the first among the Native 
States in India to introduce a system of co-operation. Our 
country is no longer able to remain isolated and self-contained. 
Even if we do not wish to enter into competition with others they 
will not let us alone in industry and commerce and in all walks of 
life. The struggle for existence must, therefore, grow keener, 
and it is the consciousness of this growing struggle that has set 
the Mysore Government to start an economic conference to enable 
the people to acquire the necessary knowledge and obtain the 
necessary funds and implements to keep abreast of the times. 

II. An interesting enquiry. 

Mr. K. Chandy, b.a., the newly appointed Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies in Mysore has issued the following circular 
which speaks for itself— 

The Co-operative movement was introduced into Mysore 
about twelve years ago and over one thousand Societies are work¬ 
ing in different parts of the State with a membership of about 
65,000 and a working capital of about Rs. 60,00,000. The 
principal work of these Societies being the financing of their 
members, the Registrar is of opinion that the time has arrived 
for forming an estimate of the extent to which Rural Credit 
Societies have really effected an improvement in the material 
condition of their members. With a view to arrive at such an 
estimate, the Registrar desires that a survey under the headings 
noted in the accompanying statement should be undertaken by 
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all Inspectors for all rural Credit Societies. The .information 
required above should be collected in the presence of the Presi¬ 
dent, the Secretary and the other Committee Members of Societies 
and, as far as possible, at general meetings. This will enable 
the Societies themselves to undertake similar investigations at 
periodical intervals. The accuracy of the information will depend 
upon the tact, interest and enthusiasm brought to bear U}x>n the 
work by the Inspectors. It should be clearly impressed upon all 
Societies that the information collected in the course of this 
investigation will be treated as strictly confidential and is required 
solely to find out how far Societies have benefited their members 
and to increase their sphere of usefulness. 

Every Inspector will be required to finish the investigation 
of at least eight to twelve rural Credit Societies during this year, 
preference being given to societies which have worked with loans 
from Central Institutions. A special paragraph will be devoted 
by each Inspector to the work turned out by him in this connection, 
and the report of each investigation will be submitted as soon as 
the investigation is completed. The more experienced and 
intelligent Inspectors will be expected to investigate not less than 
twelve Societies, while none should go below eight. 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


I. Sir Daniel Hamilton's address on "Responsible Government and 
the Co-operative Movement. 

At a largely attended public meeting held recently in the hall of the 
Scottish Churches College, under the auspices of the Young Men’s Zemindary 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., the Rev. Mr. Watts presiding, Sir Daniel 
Hamilton delivered the following address on “Responsible Government and 
the Co-operative movement”:—We have come to an interesting point in 
the life of the society. Stagnation means decay, therefore you want to 
move forward. Your financial position is sound. Like the Government of 
India, your assets are considerably greater than your liabilities, and you are 
rightly desirous of having a healthy outlet for the surplus energy of those 
of your members who would like to acquire a stake in their country by 
settling down on the land as small zemindars. But the acquisition and 
development of land mean money, and, like the Government of India, you 
are short of the ready money required to give many of the young men a 
lift. Well, the present position of the Young Men’s Zemindary Society is 
the position of India in miniature. Every friend of India, and who is not, 
wants to see her moving forward, a great self-governing power, in the full 
exercise of responsible Government within the Empire, and until India does 
move onward and upward, the*Empire is shorn of four-fifths of its possible 
strength. But what I feel is that the economic aspect of the problem of 
responsible Government is not being studied, as it must be, if the new India 
is to be established on lasting foundations. For, whatever form the build¬ 
ing may take, whether Indian or European, if it does not rest on a sound 
economic base it is doomed to fall about our ears. In short, we are up 
against the money problem, and I mean nothing personal when I say, that 
Finance is The asses’ bridge of Indian Politics, through which, Govern¬ 
ments, and district boards, and municipalities, and villages, down to the 
rayat all fall in their attempt to pass from the dry herbage on this side to 
the green grass and clover on the other. 

Scotland and Economics. 

Now, if you want to know all about economics, or money and how to 
get it, go to Scotland. The London people complain that they cannot make 
a decent living owing to the number of Scotchmen who infest the city. 
What has Adam Smith, the prince of economists, to say about political 
science and the building of political structures? This is what he says: — 
“Political economy, considered as a branch of the science of a statesman or 
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legislator, proposes two distinct objects : First, to provide a plentiful revenue 
or subsistence for the people, or more properly to enable them to provide 
such a revenue or subsistence for themselves ; and, Secondly, to supply the 
slate or commonwealth with a revenue sufficient for the public services. It 
proposes to enrich both the people and the sovereign.” Observe how the 
financing of the people comes first. The science of the modern statesman 
or legislator, however, consists more in providing a plentiful supply of chaff 
for the people, and ^400 a year for himself. Politicians of the East and 
West have met in friendly conclave to take India’s measure for a new dress 
hat made in Europe, while the people have not the money to buy a new 
dhoti. A political structure without a sound base to rest on, is a castle in 
the air with no more solid foundation than the air. Financial reform must 
precede political reform. You must first of all get money into the pockets 
of the people before you can get it out for improved public services. This 
is the teaching of Adam Smith and of common sense. But the pockets of 
the people are empty, so the public purse is empty too, and responsible 
Government remains an empty dream. That the pockets of the people are 
empty, everyone who knows India knows : how to fill them is the problem. 
In the Scottish Churches College last January I explained how Scotshmen 
got money when they were poor and hungry. Their bankers simply 
manufactured it for them bv printing currency notes. But Scotsmen are 
Scotch. They give nothing for nothing and very little for a halfpenny. 
So, at any rate, their ancient enemies say. The Scottish Banks printed 
notes, but they issued them only in exchange for honest work and solid 
assets, plus a five per cent, picking for themselves. 

Opwrtitnitibs in India. 

The Government of India have commenced the manufacture of one 
rupee notes, and they ought not to go about it as if they stole the money. 
The more they print and issue in return for honest work and solid assets the 
better for India. If, for example, they will print and issue to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal for the Young Men's Zemindarv Society a lakh of one rupee 
notes, and the Bengal Government will lease to the Society ten thousand 
biggahs of the land now leased to the tiger and crocodile of the Sunderbans, 
I will see that the Society hand over in exchange within a few years ten 
thousand biggahs of excellent rice land, the homes of a thousand people. 
The Government of India would score Rs. 5,000 yearly in interest. The 
Bengal Government would score Rs. 5,000 yearly in rental after paying 
interest, and the Young Men's Society would score Rs. 5,000 from its 
members who would live as petty zemindars on their property, and make a 
decent and honourable living by cultivating the land, partly for themselves, 
and by letting it out, partly, to the rayats, India would gain an addition to 
her food supply of nearly two lakhs worth of rice yearly which she could 
either consume or export in exchange for two lakhs worth of gold, 20 lakhs 



in ten years, two crores in a hundred years in exchange for a few Scraps of 
paper, costing a few rupees. Which is the sounder finance, to increase the 
food supply or to stint it ? In the one rupee note properly handled, there 
is explosive power enough to blow India’s poverty to bits, and to clear the 
way for education, medicine, sanitation, irrigation, municipal improvement, 
responsible government and everything else that India now lacks. Issued 
as suggested in return for solid assets, the one rupee note is a co-operative 
draft on the people, by the people, for the people, and is redeemed every 
time it is exchanged. 

From the open spaces of the Deccan and the calm atmosphere of the 
Sunderbatis and the Mourbhanj jungles, I have watched the deputations 
come and go, and wondered when they were coming out with Mr. Montagu 
to see how the people live. Ten days .ago, in the Deccan, I wakened up 
one morning, to find about 250 men, representing nineteen villages, waiting 
at the door of my friend’s bungalow. My first thought was that they had 
mistaken me for Mr. Montagu and had come in to demand home rule within 
twenty-four hours. No, they had never heard of the vSecretary of State nor 
of home rule, nor of their nineteen representatives on the Viceroy’s Council. 
What they had heard of and seen were the co-operative village banks my 
friend had started, and thev had come in to ask him to start banks for them 
also. Another day we drove out sixteen miles, to a small criminal settle¬ 
ment, and when we had taken our seats, the head man, now a loyal subject 
of the King, approached and his first question was, “How is the war getting 
on?” and I was glad to tell him we had just captured eleven thousand 
Germans at Cambrai. This pleased him and smoothed the way for the next 
question which was “Might we have a little money?” The sowcar was 
pressing them, their cotton crop had failed, and they had nothing to pay. 
“Money, money, money was the cry wherever we went, organise our credit, 
give us a bank and free us from the rule of the oppressor.” One man some 
years before had taken a bullock worth Rs. 25 from the sowcar. The sowcar 
every year since had taken his surplus crops in part payment and the price 
of the bullock with interest was now Rs. 230. An old man, almost blind, 
dressed in a foot of dhoti and a walking stick, had pledged his land in the 
famine of sixteen years ago. The sowcar had taken all the profit of the 
land since then, but it was not yet redeemed, and never will be. And it is 
the same here. Taking advantage of the falling price of rice, the mahajan 
in the Sunderbans is now taking repayment of his loans at a price fixed by 
himself, well below the market rate. Mr. Hira Lai Roy tells me that the 
man who gathers wild honey in the jungles pays the mahajan four annas in 
the rupee for three months, too per cent, per annum, plus a fifth of the honey 
for the money he borrows to carry on his trade. The mahajan takes the 
honey, while the man who gathers it is left sticking in the wax. So India 
sticks to-day and will remain so until the power which lies dormant in her 
315 millions of people is organised by the co-operative movement into a 
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banking system which will set the people free, and enable India to stand 
upon her feet and move on to her destined goal of responsible government 
within the Empire. 

New Ideas and Old. 

There is another aspect of the question which it is well to keep in view. 
All progress means change, and change means the introduction of new ideas 
at the cost of the old. Part of the price of responsible government will be 
the disintegration and dissolution of Hinduism as we now know it, for, as 
pointed out in the Amrila Bazar Patrika of November 30th, the Brahmin of 
the future will not necessarily be the Brahmin horn, but the man elected by 
the people. With the coming of compulsory education which is demanded 
by practically every deputation which has waited on the Viceroy and Mr. 
Montagu comes also the pressure of the masses upon the classes. For every 
applicant for a government appointment there will by and by be ten. In 
the criminal settlement to which I have referred to test the educational 
progress of the children, I handed to a little girl eight years old a book of 
Mahratta poems or hymns opened at random, and asked her to read, which 
she did in a way that would have done credit to a university degree. India 
lias, however, nothing to fear but everything to gain by the levelling up 
of the masses, for the labour of the masses, freed from the chain which now 
binds it to the oppressor, and organised into a living power by the union of 
their credit, and set in motion by the one rupee note, will provide money 
and employment for all. Railways and railway appointments will double. 
Irrigation and the Public Works Department will be calling for thousands 
of men. India’s 700,000 villages will want 100,000 teachers and 70,000 
doctors and not less than 10,000 organisers and supervisors of the people’s 
banks. 

Having laid the foundations strong in the homes of the people, what is 
to be the design of the Temple, Indian or European, and what the music 
played therein? The Congress wisely savs that India should beat out her 
music in her own way, but the music we now hear reminds me of the Europe 
brass band. Seven or eight years ago when with your help, I called the 
Young Men’s Zemindary Society into being, I seemed to see the vision of a 
new India rising from the old—a great temple built of living stones, its 
base reaching from Burma to Bombay and from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and I wanted your help to build it. I had read of the village 
republic in which every man fitted into his appointed place, and I knew 
something of village life. I saw the people of the 700,000 villages all linked 
together, Hindu, Mahommedan, and Christian, by bonds of mutual trust, 
which is the spiritual name of co-operative credit. I saw the villages linked 
together into Unions and the Unions into larger Unions reaching upward to 
a golden dome above. And when I looked westwards what did I see ? A 
fabric of civilisation joined together not by mutual trust, but divided by 
anfcogoni&m and mutual greed ; party against party, capital against labour, 
IO 
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church against church, woman against man": I saw a revenue system tainted 
darkly with the degradation of the people. A taxation system which robbed 
Peter to catch Paul’s vote. An educational system which trained up the 
children, not in the knowledge of God but in ignorance of Him. A financial 
system which found lots of money for the big man but very little for the 
small. A capitalist system which made one man master and a thousand 
servants. This is what I saw, and I wanted something better for India. 
India has no use for Europe’s second hand political rags and old top hat. 
Give her the chance, and on her co-operator’s loom she will weave a beautiful 
garment of her own, in which the many colours will be blended into one. 
The question before India to-day is whether she is to have a civilisation 
based on Antagonism or on Co-operation, and if the latter she must at once 
demand that ** substantial steps be taken as soon as possible” along the 
co-operative way to her destined goal—Responsible Government within the 
British Empire. God save the King and India ! 

II. The Hon. Mr. Lalubhal Samaldas s Presidential Adddress at the 
Broach District Co-operative Conference. 

The Broach District Co-operative Conference met recently in Broach 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. The president 
in the course of his address said : — 

I am deeply grateful to you for the high honour that you have done me 
by electing me as President of to-day’s Conference. All such conferences 
have been till now presided over either by the Divisional Commissioner or 
the District Collector and all the necessary arrangements in connction with 
the Conference were made by. the Registrar and his staff. This, I believe, 
is the first Conference convened by the 11011-official co-operators in this 
division and though the Registrar’s sympathy has been given in full yet, 
the directors of the Broach Central Bank and other non-official workers in 
the field deserve all congratulations for undertaking the responsible work 
of arranging this divisional co-operative Conference. 

Co-operation in Gujrat. 

It is some thirteen years since the Government of India put the first 
Co-operative Societies Act on the statute book. Since then 294 co-operative 
societies, out of which, 268 are Agricultural Credit Societies, have been 
started in Gujrat. There has been a general impression that this movement 
has not proved as successful in Gujrat as in other parts of the Presidency. 
To find out what ground there is for this impression it is necessary to 
compare the number of societies started in Gujrat in proportion to the 
number of its villages with similar figures for the rest of the Presidency. It 
seems from the latest report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies that in 
33,364 villages of the five districts of Gujrat, there were 294 societies, that 
is, the percentage of societies was 8.5. In the rest of the presidency and I 
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exclude Sind for the present the percentage is as low as 4.8 and if the city 
of Bombay with its 42 societies is included, the percentage comes upto 5.2. 
It will thus be seen that looking to the number of societies not only is 
Gujrat not behind the other parts of the presidency, but it gives us pleasure 
to say that it is ahead of all other parts. If you look at the progress of 
Gujrat since the amended Act 2 of 1912 was passed, we find that the progress 
is satisfactory. While there were 109 societies with a working capital of 
Rs. 4,89,595 in 1912, the number increased by about 275 per cent, and 
working capital by about 225 per cent. Examining the figures of each of 
the districts of this division we find that Broach heads with 22 per cent, 
while Panch Mahal is the most backward with 2 per cent. We must try to 
find out the causes of this unequal rate of progress in the districts of the 
same division, and to remedy any defects that are noticed. The progress 
of this movement depends almost entirely on ourselves. It is not advisable 
that we should count upon the assistance of Government officials for all time 
to come, for this is a movement for the good of the people and its manage¬ 
ment must ultimately come in the hands of the people. Unless the leading 
gentlemen of Ahmedabad and Panch Mahal come forward to help the 
movement in the spirit with which gentlemen in Khaira have come forward 
to work as honorary organisers, it is not unlikely that the movement will 
make headway in these districts. Our goal is to have one society for each 
village or for a group of villages where villages are small. That of course 
means time. But we must see that those who are fit and anxious to take 
advantage of this movement, are not debarred from doing so on account of 
the want of outside assistance. 

The Obstacles of Illiteracy. 

The real progress of the movement, is not, as you all know to be 
measured by the number of societies registered under the Act. The chief 
thing we have to keep in view is that the societies that exist have been 
organised on pure co-operative lines. The honorary organisers can render 
great service by inculcating the principles of co-operation in the minds of 
the members of the societies for so long as the bulk of our agriculturists are 
illiterate, it would not be possible to educate them by means of leaflets etc. 
What the honorary organisers can and ought to do is to ask the agriculturists 
of the villages in the neighbourhood of a w>ell managed village society to 
come and see the work of that society and then to explain to them the 
principles on which the society is working. It is only thus that in the 
present condition of our illiteracy the knowledge of the principles of 
co-operation can be spread. We cannot afford to leave the progress of the 
movement to “Imitation” as the Burma Registrar says is being done in his 
province where a larger proportion of the population is literate. In this 
Presidency for some time to come the honorary organisers should not merely 
help in organising societies but in guiding them in their initial stages. 
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The removal of illiteracy of the agriculturists will indirectly help this 
movement. Any increase in the number of schools by the Government and 
private bodies is one way of removing the illiteracy of agriculturists. My 
friend Sir Vithaldas submitted proposals at the last Provincial Conference 
for educating the members of the managing committee of societies by what 
may be called the direct method. A committee has been appointed to 
consider the best way of carrying out these proposals and we shall feel 
thankful if those who are interested in this question will give us the 
advantage of their advice and assist us. 

It is but natural that the attention of co-operators should in the first 
instance be directed to the establishment of agricultural credit societies but 
as the movement grows their energy should be directed to developing other 
sides of that movement so that the growth of the movement will instead of 
being one sided be a full one on all its sides. 

Till 1899-1900 when Gujrat suffered from the greatest famine of the 
century our province was considered as one of the most productive parts of 
this country. Writers have compared its land to raw gold. Such a fruitful 
Province is likely to be flush with money. There is a general belief that 
owing to this reason and to large number of merchants in the Province, the 
agriculturist is able to get a cheaper rate money that they require for 
agricultural improvements than in other parts of the Presidency, and, 
consequently, there is not likely to be a great demand for credit societies. 
However true this may be of the richer parts of Kaira or of villages adjoin¬ 
ing a big commercial city like Ahmedabad, it cannot be true of other districts 
or even of all the villages of Kaira and Ahmedabad. This supposition is 
borne out by the fact that a large number of societies has been started in 
Broach and Surat. If the honorary organisers can collect facts and figures 
to find out the needs of particular districts or groups of villages in a district 
they would be rendering an indirect service to the co-operative movement 
Even where owing to money being free and easy no necessity is felt of a 
purely credit society it is not only possible but advisable to utilise cheap 
credit in starting non-credit societies for such purposes as ptirchase and sale 
of agricultural implements, seed and cattle insurance etc. The attention of 
workers in the field was bound to be directed to the development of the 
credit branch of the movement it is now high time that they should turn 
their attention to the development of other branches. 

The primary societies have to depend to a very large extent on central 
Banks for financial assistance. A few guaranteeing Unions have been 
started to help the central bank and keep in control over the primary society 
and to assess the credit of the members. When this movement attains its 
full growth, we expect primary societies at the base, central banks in the 
centre with guaranteeing Unions connecting them and the provincial bank 
at the top. 
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Removing Agricultural Indebtedness. 

Liquidation of existing debts of agriculturists is a problem that requires 
a full discussion here and a careful handling by the societies. It is felt that 
unless a member of a society is freed from the debt due to Sowcars he 
becomes indebted to two bodies instead of one. At the same time the work 
is so great that it will be practically impossible for the societies to undertake 
the liquidation of the existing debts of all the members. I .shall thank you 
to take up the question and come to some* decision as to whether the societies 
should not undertake to do this work unless they are financially strong 
enough to enable all the members to pay off their old Sowcar’s debts or 
whether they should select approved members for such help and then 
gradually extend their work as they find convenient to do so. 

Co-operation v. Competition. 

Our w T cll-known citizen Mr. Gandhi in a paper which he submitted for 
the last provincial conference laid very great stress on the moral side of 
the movement. The main difference between this movement and others 
such as agricultural banks for the improvement of th eeconomic conditions 
is that the former is strong on its moral side while the latter is quite free 
from it. Had the scope of this movement been confined to the raising of 
the economic condition of the agriculturists I fear neither myself nor many 
of you would have taken the active interest in the movement that we are 
taking now. We all hope and trust that workers in this field will always 
keep in view the moral issue of the movement. At Poona I requested Mr. 
Gandhi to come and see our work ; for symathv of a great man like him 
will mean a great deal to the movement and I am sure after seeing the 
satisfactory progress of this movement he will not only have blessed it but 
would have agreed to work for it. This is a movement leading to intellectual 
and economic growth of those who join it. While competition is the watch 
word of other business methods, brotherly love and fellow 7 feeling are the 
watchwords of co-operation. While competition means “you or I,” 
co-operation means “you and I. M And this fellow-feeling can only come to 
those who have real love for this movement and its workers and it is only 
then that the workers in this field will begin to trust each other and help 
one another in the social and economic progress of their villages. Once 
co-opcration has begun on a sound basis in a village people will come forward 
to co-operate in the common works of public utility, viz., village extension 
school. A few of those w T ho can take a broader view of affairs will be able 
to do useful work in local self-government in talukas and districts. 

I strongly feel that the rate of progress of all movements of this country 
will depend largely on the rate at which we improve the physical, moral, the 
economic, and social condition of our agriculturists who form the backbone 
of our country. It is therefore the duty of each and every true patriot to 
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give a helping hand in this movement. It is only when we have a Raiffeisen 
or a Plunkett in each district or Taluka that will lead the real salvation of the 
country. Then and then only shall we be able to realize to a certain extent 
the ideal laid down by an English poet in the following lines: — 

“I dream'd in a dream, I saw a city invincible to the attacks of the 
whole of the rest of the earth. 

I dream’d that was the new city of friends. 

Nothing was greater there then the quality of robust love, it led the 

rest. 

It was seen every hour, in the actions of the man of the city, 

And in all their looks and words.” 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


I. Extracts from Mr. M. K. Gandhi's paper on "The Moral Basis 
of Co-operation" contributed to the Bombay Co-operative 
Conference held in September last. 

The co-operative movement will be a blessing to India only to the 
extent that it is a moral movement strictly directed by men fired with 
religious fervour. It follows, therefore, that co-operation should be confined 
to men wishing to be morally right, but failing to do so, because of grinding 
poverty or of the grip of the Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair 
rates will not make immoral or unmoral men moral. But the wisdom of the 
state or philanthropists demands that they should help, on the onward path, 
men struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity means moral growth. 
It is necessary that a movement which is fraught with so much good to 
India should not degenerate into one for merely advancing cheap loans. I 
was therefore delighted to read the recommendation in the Report of the 
Committee on Co-operation in India, that “they wish clearly to express 
their opinion that it is to true co-operation alone, that is, to a co-operation 
which recognizes the moral aspect of the question that Government must 
look for the amelioration of the masses and not to a pseudo-co-operative 
edifice, however imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative 
principles. With this standard before us, we will not measure the success 
of the movement by the number of co-operative societies formed, but by the 
moral condition of the co-operators. The Registrars will in that event 
ensure the moral growth of existing societies before multiplying them. And 
the Government will make their promotion conditional, not upon the 
number of societies they have registered, but the moral success of the 
existing institutions. This will mean tracing the course of every pice lent 
to the members. Those responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does not find its way into 
the toddy-sellers till or into the pockets of the keepers of gambling dens. 1 
would excuse the rapacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping the 
gambling die or toddy from the ryot’s home. 

A word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be out of place. Co-opera¬ 
tion is not a new device. The ryots co-operate to drum out monkeys or 
birds that destroy their crops. They co-operate to use a common thrashing 
floor. I have found them co-operate to protect their cattle to the extent of 
their devoting their best land for the grazing of their cattle. And they have 
been found co-operating against a particularly rapacious Mahajan . Doubt 
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has been expressed as to the success of co-operation because of the tightness 
of the Mahajan* s hold on the ryots* I do not share the fears. The mightiest 
Mahajan must, if he represent an evil force, bend before co-operation, 
convinced as an essentially moral movement. But my limited experience of 
the Mahajan of Champaran has made me revise the accepted opinion about 
his ‘blighting influence*. I have found him to be not always relentless, not 
always exacting of the last pie. He sometimes serves his clients in many 
ways or even comes to their rescue in the hour of their distress. My observa¬ 
tion is so limited that I dare not draw any conclusions from it, but I 
respectfully enquire whether it is not possible to make a serious effort to 
draw out the good in the Mahajan and help him or induce him to throw out 
the evil in him. May he not be induced to join the army of co-operation, or 
has experience proved that he is past praying for ? 

I note that the movement takes note of all indigenous industries. I beg 
publicly to express my gratitude to Government for helping me in my 
humble effort to improve the lot of the weaver. The experiment I am con¬ 
ducting shows that there is a vast field for work in this direction. No well- 
wisher of India, no patriot dare look upon the impending destruction of the 
hand-loom weaver with equanimity. As Dr. Mann has stated, this industry 
used to supply the peasant with an additional source of livelihood and an 
insurance against famine. Every Registrar who will nurse back to life this 
important and graceful industry will earn the gratitude of India. My humble 
effort consists firstly in making researches as to the possibilities of simple 
reforms in the orthodox hand-looms, secondly, in weaning the educated 
youth from the craving for Government or other service and the feeling that 
education renders him unfit few independent occupation and inducing him to 
take to weaving as a calling as honourable as that of a barrister or a doctor, 
and thirdly, by helping those weavers who have abandoned their occupation 
to revert to it. I will not weary the audience with any statement on the first 
two parts of the experiment. The third may be allowed a few sentences as 
it has a direct bearing upon the subject before us. I was able to enter upon 
it only six months ago. Five families that had left off the calling have 
reverted to it and they are doing a prosperous business. The Ashram 
supplies them at their door with the yarn they need ; its volunteers take 
delivery of the cloth woven, paying them cash at the market rate* The 
Ashram merely loses interest on the loan adavanced for the yarn. It has 
as yet suffered no loss and is able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
the loan to a particular figure. All future transactions are strictly cash* 
We are able to command a ready sale for the cloth received. The loss of 
interest, therefore, on the transaction is negligible. I would like the 
audience to note its purely moral character from start to finish. The Ashram 
depends for its existence on such help as friends render it. We, therefore, 
can have no warrant for charging interest. The weavers could not be 
saddled with it. Whole families that were breaking to pieces ate put foi 
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gether again. The use of the loan is predetermined. And we the middle¬ 
men being volunteers obtain the privilege of entering into the lives of these 
families, I hope for their and our betterment. We cannot lift them without 
being lifted ourselves. This last relationship has not yet been developed, 
but we hope at an early date to take in hand the education too of these 
families and not rest satisfied till we have touch them at every point. This 
is not too ambitious a dream. God willing, it will be a reality some day. I 
have ventured to dilate upon the small experiment to illustrate what I mean 
by co-operation to present it to others for imitation. Eet us be sure of our 
ideal. We shall ever fail to realize it, but we should never cease to strive 
for it. Then there need be no fear of “co-operation of scoundrels’’ that 
Ruskin so rightly dreaded. 

II. The Co-operative Cattle Insurance Movement in Burma. 

The latest number of the Agricultural Journal of India affords Indian 
readers an opportunity of studying in detail the results of the co-operative 
cattle insurance movement started in Burma by Mr. English who for ten 
years acted as Registrar of Co-operative Societies in that province. The 
desirability of cattle insurance in India is not so apparent now as formerly 
when famine cycles necessitated the maintenance of reserved pasturages 
and stores of fodder intended to meet emergencies and prevent the extirpa¬ 
tion of every form of draught and milch cattle over large areas. The mere 
fact, however, that Bengal, according to Mr. Blackwood’s recent census, 
possesses the number of 25Vz million head of cattle—or 56 to every hundred 
of the human population—suggests the vast scope for action in this province 
alone. The latest Co-operative report for Bengal shows that down to 1916, 
at least, only one cattle insurance society existed in Bengal. Strong cattle 
are not a necessity in this province—a fact which, as Mr. Blackwood dis¬ 
covered, militates against the production of a good type—and since his cattle 
cost the ryot but little, he is comparatively indifferent to their fate. So far 
as we «are aware, little, if any, greater progress has been made in other 
provinces, which have confined the attention given to the subject thus far 
mainly to inquiries and the consideration of rival schemes. Burma, on the 
contrary, can claim to have achieved something and Mr. English’s article 
gives an interesting account of the work done in four years and the methods 
employed. It was his experience of six years of co-operative credit in Burma 
which convinced him that one of the chief causes of indebtedness among 
the Burmese peasantry was the loss of their plough cattle by disease or 
accident. Both in the southern and northern wet zones the mortality— 
whether due to the excessively contagious rinderpest, to the saturated condi¬ 
tion of the open grazing grounds, or to the depredations of wild cattle—is 
extremely high. Mr. English estimates that in the former zone, a premium 
of 15 per cent, would be necessary to cover all risks, and probably the figure 
would not be trntdi lower in the northern wet zone. This being the case, 

II 
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the experiment was confined to five selected districts in the central dry zone 
area, and to the draught cattle in those districts. These at least—unlike 
the breeding herds, which are tended with much less care and suffer from 
shortage of food—are carefully housed and stall fed. For the stall fed 
draught cattle it was calculated that a premium rate of 3% per cent, would 
cover all risks. This was raised in 1913 to one of five per cent. The extent 
to which the possibility of insuring cattle is appreciated ever at that high 
figure is proved, however, by the fact that in the single year from July, 1915, 
to June, 1916, some 250 societies were founded in the restricted area des¬ 
cribed. In all, over 300 village societies were in existence at the last 
mentioned date and nearly 8,000 cattle had been insured. The value of 
these beasts stands at from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per head. The privilege of 
insurance is confined to members of village co-operative .‘societies, which are 
encouraged to form affiliated cattle insurance societies. The Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment have shown sympathy with the movement by their interest-free 
grant to the Central Cattle Re-insurance Society of a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 25,000 in any one year. This was intended merely to assist the societies 
during the early period of their growth and is rapidly becoming unnecessary 
as the movement like that for the utilisation of co-operative credit, develops 
its own reserve funds. There seems to be every prospect that the result of 
the adoption of co-operative cattle insurance in the five selected districts will 
be the better protection of cattle against disease in proportion as the whole 
community develops a sense of the mutual responsibility which it is now 
rapidly assuming for the health of its draught cattle. Appearances suggest 
that the movement will obtain a firm and widely extended hold on Burma, 
and other provinces will do well to study the results of Mr. English’s effort. 

— Statesmon. 

III. Mr. R. B. Ewbank s evidence before the Industrial Commission 

at Bombay. 

Mr. R. B. Ewbank, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, said: — 

The premier village industry of this Presidency is hand-loom weaving. 
There are 257,000 cotton weavers and 23,000 silk weavers in this Presidency 
who carry on their industry in village workshops as against 193,000 cotton 
weavers and 2,000 silk weavers employed in power-mills. The disadvan¬ 
tages under which the cottage weavers labour at present are— 

(1) The supply of yarn is controlled by village merchants, who 

advance it to weavers at exorbitant prices. 

(2) The weavers have often to sell their manufactured cloth through 

these same sowcars at inadequate prices. 

(3) Most weavers are deeply indebted and pay rates of interest which 

make their extrication by their own efforts impossible. This 



condition prevents them from putting their heart into their 
work. Owing to their hopeless outlook they remain as a rule 
illiterate, addicted to drink, unenterprising and often dishonest. 

(4) The technical improvements which would enable them to increase 
their output without destroying the special characteristic of 
their craft are not generally known to them. 

The functions which can be performed by co-operative societies are— 

(1) Purchase of yarn in large quantities at wholesale rates from the 

mills. This is advanced to members and its price recovered 
when their cloth is sold. 

(2) Provision of cash loans at reasonable rates of interest for the pur¬ 

chase of tools or material, for livelihood during the slack season, 
and for weddings and other necessary ceremonial and domes¬ 
tic expenses. 

(3) The establishment of a shop for the sale of members 1 cloth, and 

during the slack season for accepting cloth in hypothecation 
and granting advances against it for further work. 

Leather Industry. 

With regard to the leather industry Government have ruled that co¬ 
operative societies ought to be pushed forward among all classes of leather- 
workers with the object of furnishing them with credit on reasonable terms 
and of organizing the supply of raw skins and hides for their use. 

Witness then proceeded to point out that the main difficulty with leather 
workers were, their extreme illiteracy and in places their drunkenness, the 
shifting of numbers of village tanners to other industries and their deep 
indebtedness to local Musulmans who control the hide market. 

Witness continued: —I wish to make it clear that I think that before 
leather-workers can be organized successfully on a co-operative basis, it is 
essential: —That more progress should be made by the State in educating 
them both in the three R's and in improved technical processes in connection 
with their craft. Their social status must be improved so as to give them 
a chance of maintaining some measure of self-respect. Without it they 
have no incentive to be honest or sober or thrifty. These qualities are the 
starting point of all co-operation. 

With regard to the oil-pressing industry, it should be noted that the 
total area in the Presidency under oil-seeds is 4,283,oooacres. Of the oil 
pressed in the Presidency, it has been calculated that concerns using hydra¬ 
ulic processes crush about 100 tons of seed per day, expellers about 25 tons 
per day, rotary ghanis 30 tons per day, and country ghanis approximately 
125 tons per day. The telis, who manage the country ghanis, are therefore 
declining gradually. They are an honest and laborious class, who work 
for very long hours for a wage which rarely exceeds six annas a day. 



Director of Village Industries. 


I would recommend the creation of an independent Director of Village 
Industries in charge of the 45 home industries now surviving in this Presi¬ 
dency. He should take over the control of all demonstrations and technical 
schools for craftsmen, and should be placed under the Development Com¬ 
missioner when such an officer is created, and until then under Government. 
He should be an experienced administrator with a staff of expert assistants 
at his elbow. He should be intimately acquainted with the vernaculars, 
and be the sort of man who could overcome the prejudices and suspicions 
of a very backward class of villagers. 

Sir Fazulbhoy :—Do you think that the Co-operative Central Banks 
could finance the weavers. 

Witness :—Not sufficiently. 

To Mr. Thomas witness said that at the beginning of the war the weav¬ 
ing industry suffered a depression owing to lack of dyes. 

Handloom v. Powerloom. 

Witness thought that the interests of the handloom and the powerloom 
were antagonistic to one another. They were not supplementary to one 
another, nor were they merely different. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies would have to be very closely 
connected with the Director of village industries. 

IY. A Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

One of the recommendations of the Maclagan Committee on Co-opera¬ 
tion was that “it is necessary that a provincial bank be started in each of the 
major provinces,” and the annual Report on Co-operation for 1914-15 
remarked that the experience of the year had further emphasised the neces¬ 
sity for an apex bank, and that there could be no doubt that the provincial 
bank will greatly strengthen the position of the movement, but in the follow¬ 
ing year the Registrar entirely changed his mind because “every central 
bank is now trying to build up a fluid resource, and I have no desire to em¬ 
barrass the central banks by superimposing on them a higher organisation 
just when they are emerging from boyhood to adolescence and feeling all 
the strength of youth in them.” Lord Carmichael at the last Co-operative 
Conference said he was quite pleased that there had been delay in establish¬ 
ing the bank, because this was not the time to float a large financial concern, 
and when the time came to do so the financial magnitude of the concern 
would be far greater. We pointed out at the time that great share capital 
is not required for an apex bank, and would indeed be an incubus in the early 
stages of the bank’s existence but we were altogether unable to follow the 
Registrar’s idea that the central banks would be embarrassed” by a provin¬ 
cial bank. The explanation has since been published. It appears that the 
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Government of Bengal was obsessed by the belief that a provincial bank 
must be a concern of great financial magnitude, and among the opinions of 
Local Governments received by the Government of India on the subject, 
the Government of Bengal was alone in expressing an opinion to this effect, 
and gave a very curious reason :—“It is doubtful whether commercial men 
of high standing will take a leading part in the promotion of a bank if it is 
not started on a large scale.** We scarcely think that leading commercial 
men will quite like this imputation that they would only care to be connected 
with a concern of imposing financial importance, and will not take a leading 
part in a bank of modest capital whose object is to help forward the good 
cause of co-operation. With these views of the necessity for great capital, 
it is hardly to be wondered at that the Government of Bengal hesitated to 
form a provincial bank on what the Maclagan Commission denounced as an 
extravagant or unnecessarily large scale which would be a burden on the 
movement. In May last, presiding at a meeting of the Society of Arts in 
London, Lord Carmichael spoke approvingly of not only a provincial bank, 
but of a federal bank for all India, though it is not clear whether this connoted 
a change of view or whether he expressing his own opinions in a position of 
greater freedom. 

The need for, and the use of, provincial banks have been fully discussed 
by the Government of the United Provinces in a Resolution, and it is pointed 
out that the first function of a provincial bank is to co-ordinate and control 
the finances of the central banks by equalising the supply of capital, acting 
primarily as a balancing institution between the central banks which have 
difficulty in securing locally within their sphere of operations all the capital 
they need and those which are able to command a larger amount of capital 
than they can safely utilise at once. Besides this, the provincial bank need 
not maintain a fluid reserve as large as the total of the amounts required by 
the central banks, so that the “diversity factor** will represent a distinct 
economy, tending, eventually, to cheapen the rates of interest. Again, 
the federated apex bank is far stronger financially than the aggregate of the 
constituent banks and societies, and can get into touch with the money 
market on better terms. It is not now possible to discount on the market 
the promissory notes and similar securities on which loans are made bv the 
central banks, for the intrinsic soundness of this paper is not yet quite 
realised by the money market, but through the provincial banks the market 
will gradually become accustomed to discounting these securities, and the 
funds available for the movement will be greatly enlarged. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, as we said the other day, has now adopted the views held 
by the other Governments, and has under consideration a scheme such as 
we recommended some months ago for the federation of the central banks so 
that their financial strength, combined, will be greatly increased, and their 
capacity both to employ their funds and to obtain financial assistance very 
much improved. If the apex bank formed by this federation has a capital 
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of io lakhs it can accept deposits up to a total of a crore, and it will probably 
be some years before the requirements of central banks in Bengal will call 
for a provincial bank with greater capital. Even io lakhs would not be 
required at once, but would be called up more or less gradually, and pre¬ 
sumably only half would be asked for from the market in 6 per cent* prefer¬ 
ence shares, and these need not be issued at present. Ten lakhs is the capital 
decided upon for the provincial bank in the United Provinces, where the 
requirements of the movement are not dissimilar, and there does not appear 
to be any reason for desiring larger capital for an apex bank here. 

The question of a further stage in co-operative development, the com¬ 
bination of the provincial banks to form a federal bank for the whole of 
India, comes up from time to time, and the demands for its institution will 
be more and more definite. It would be well for each province to have its 
provincial bank in working order before the project for an Imperial federal 
bank reaches final shape, as such a project can only be framed on the basis 
of actual experience of provincial federal banks, and it is difficult to see how 
a province can expect to be heard on the subject of a federal bank if it has 
not got as far as a provincial bank, for until it has some experience of the 
working of a provincial bank no Provincial Government can be expected to 
have any but the most theoretical ideas of the possible working of an Impe¬ 
rial federal bank. There is another aspect of the problem that seems to 
have escaped discussion. What impetus may be given to Indian industries 
by the attention now being paid to them we do not know, but in all probabi¬ 
lity there will at least be a great and sustained effort to foster industries, 
especially small industries, and the co-operative principle will be largely 
made use of, but beyond this' it is probable that the Government will do 
a good deal to assist industries financially, and it may be possible to make 
use of the co-operative organisation in different ways. There has been 
some demand for industrial banks, as distinguished from ordinary banks 
for financing trade which cannot properly lock up their funds in financing 
industrial capital, and co-operative banks are industrial banks dealing in 
long term loan, so perhaps here too the co-operative organisation may be 
able to render some service. Perhaps the co-operative provincial bank may 
be the convenient channel through which the assistance of Government may 
best be rendered to nascent industries, and it would be well if this is not 
lost sight of when framing the constitution of the new provincial co-operative 
bank for Bengal.— Englishman . 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


I. A Novel Form of Co-partnership in France. 

A new French law sanctioning the introduction of a novel form of Co¬ 
partnership of the workers in limited liability companies has recently been 
promulgated in the “Journal official.'* 

The main points are as follows: — 

(1) It will henceforth be legal for a limited liability company to issue, 

in addition to its ordinary “capital" shares, a number of 
“workers" shares. 

(2) The “workers" shares will be the collective property of all em¬ 

ployees above the age of 21 who have been in the employ of the 
firm for not less than one year. 

(3) To exercise the rights which the holding of these shares carries 

with it, the staff shall form a co-operative society, in accordance 
with the law on co-operative societies. 

(4) The holding of Avorkers’ shares will entitle the staff— 

(a) to representation at general meetings, the number of delegates 

elected by the staff being to the number of shareholders' 
representatives as the number of workers' shares is to the 
number of “capital" shares. 

(b) to representation on the Board of Administration of the Com¬ 

pany, the workers' representatives being elected by the 
general meeting of shareholders from amongst the dele¬ 
gates of the staff present at the meeting. 

(5) The dividends accruing from the holding of workers' shares will 

be paid to the Workers' Co-operative Society to be distributed 
by it, in accordance with its rules and the decisions taken at 
its general meetings. 

International Co-operative Bulletin. 

II. A Co-operative Politioal Party in England. 

The aim of the co-perative movement is to eliminate private profiteering 
by the ultimate establishment of co-operative methods of production and 
distribution on a national and an international scale. The aim of the various 
associations representative of the private profiteer is to prevent such an 
acceptance of co-operative principles in order that they may go on piling up 
still greater profits by exploitation of the needs of the people. Hence, these 
two forces are directly opposed to each other. They are at war. 
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Now co-operation has no representatives in the Parliament and its vital 
interests are left to be taken care of by a few friendly M. P.'s there. 

This weak representation has provided the profiteers with the oppor¬ 
tunity to get in the thin end of the wedge of taxation of co-operative savings 
by the imposition of the so-called “surplus war profits" tax. Following this, 
they have succeeded in getting from the Government a pledge that after the 
war the liability of dividends on purchases to payment of income-tax shall 
form part of the scope of a committee of enquiry. If, with the preponder¬ 
ance of anti-co-operative representation in the House they succeed in getting 
the formation of a biassed committee of inquiry, the result of their finding 
will undoubtedly be distinctly unfavourable to co-operative ideas of just 
taxation. 

The co-operative movement is no doubt a just and laudable one but 
movements rarely get just treatment simply because of the merits of their 
case. It is only when they back up their principles by political action that 
they impress their case upon the attention of legislators. In the political 
arena right does not count so much as might , and movements have to fight 
for the things they mean to have, or they are a long time in getting them. 

The Co-operative News has so far recorded three definite proposals 
advanced by different leaders to meet the situation. These may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: — 

(1) The organisation into a political group of M. P.'s sympathetic to 

the co-operative movement in Parliament by more active lobby¬ 
ing methods on the part of the co-operative Parliamentary 
Committee, and in addition, District Political Conferences of 
Local Societies it which local M. P.'s are to be invited to be 
present to take part in the discussions. 

(2) The Co-operative Movement to join the Labour Party. 

(3) The formation of an independent Co-operative Political Party. 

Mr. Maurice Annson examines the merits of each of these proposals 

in an article in the May Mitigate Monthly and comes to the conclusion “in 
favour of the acceptance of the third proposal that a Co-operative Political 
Party should be formed, as this is the only way to beat down the attacks 
of the profiteers in the House of Commons. In this way also will the nation 
learn the reconstructive proposals, co-operators have beaten out in their 
own particular way through a generation of hard-thinking and harder 
experiences." 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[ We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents.] 

"Pure type” Central Banks. 


To 

The Editor, the Bengal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

I am glad to find that my article on the “Future Management of 
Central Co-operative Banks** published in vour September number has had 
the desired effect of bringing forth some discussions on the subject. You 
have referred to it in the Editorial Columns, and your correspondent 
N. G. C. has put forward a “plea in favour of Central Banks of pure type** 
in the November number of your Journal. The only points raised against 
the preference share-holders are (?) that their presence does not guarantee 
local deposits, and (ii) that they want too much dividend to the detriment of 
the best interests of the Bank. 

I shall take up these points one by one, but my real contention about 
the impracticability of working a Central Bank of the ideally pure type 
(where the Directors would be recruited solely from the ordinary share¬ 
holders i.e., village societies) does not seem to be questioned at all. Your 
correspondent, who is such a champion of the pure type, says that a 

directorate constituted “of a Government officer.. of 

representatives of ordinary share-holders, and co-opted co-operators (the 
Italics are mine), would be ideally suited to foster the best interests of the 
Bank**. Even in the ideal stage, he does not dare leave the entire manage¬ 
ment in the hands of the village directors alone ! This is rather a sad 
confession for an ardent supporter of the ideally puc type of Central Bank. 
He must needs have a Government officer and some co-opted directors. 
With a Government officer, and Government nominees in the directorate 
(for, the co-opted directors will practically be selected by the Registrar or 
at his suggestion) the Central Bank will soon become an officialised body. 
Will it then be much of a success ? I do not under-rate the efficiency of an 
officialised body, but there is bound to be some difference in initiative 
between the voluntary worker and the nominated worker ; when that 
experienced co-operator Lord Willingdon, Governor of Bombay has declared 
that “Co-operation can only flourish in an atmosphere of self-reliance, of 
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private initiative, and of personal endeavour 0 , is it not rather curious to 
find people pleading practically for an official agency to manage the affairs 
of a Central Bank ? 

Then again, from what class of people are these directors to be co-opted ? 
Tha Committee on Co-operation suggests, and I suppose your correspondent 
also agrees that they are to be taken from among the educated middleclass 
capitalists—the very class that represents the preference share-holder. Is it 
very business like to refuse them shares in the Bank, and then ask them to 
manage its affairs? A bank, even a co-operative Bank, must be managed on 
business lines, and the directors must have some stake in the Bank. 

The first complaint against the preference share-holder is the negative 
one that his presence does not guarantee local deposits. Your correspondent 
asserts that capitalists are induced “not by the clamour or blandishments (of 
preference share-holders), but by the high rate of interest offered, and by 
the soundness of the concern with a responsible Government officer at its 
head”. He goes on to add that “it would make a considerable difference in 
the attitude of the capitalists if the Government officer severed his connec¬ 
tion from the movement 0 . There is just sufficient truth in these statements 
to make them look plausible, but they will hardly bear closer examination 
in the light of experience. The average capitalist is not able nor has he the 
opportunity to personally examine the soundness of an institution, and he 
has to take things on trust to a certain extent. The Calcutta capitalist who 
sends his deposits, hardly knows anything about the particular Central 
Bank where his money is invested, but he trusts the Registrar and is content. 
But the local capitalist looks to the prestige of the Bank itself, and that is 
where the right sort of preference share-holder is so valuable. It is idle to 
make assertions as to how far the connection of a Government officer 
increases the stability or the prestige of a Central Bank, but it may not be 
out of place to mention some facts about local deposits, and let the reader 
draw his own conclusion. 

In almost all the towns in East Bengal, there are private joint-stock 
Loan Banks managed by the educated middle classes which command 
a much larger amount of local deposits, than many a Central Bank 
with an official head ; and they do not pay a higher rate of interest either. 
As you, Mr. Editor, have compared the case of Comilla with Brahmanbaria, 

I hope the following facts will be taken for what they are worth. In Comilla 
there has never been any 'official* chairman, the majority of the directors are 
recruited from the preference share-holders* and yet there is no dearth of 
local deposits, whereas the Brahmanbaria Bank with an official chairman, 
hardly gets any local deposits. Why is this so ? It cannot be said that 
money is scarce at Brahmanbaria, for the Brahmanbaria Eoan Office—a 
private joint-stock Bank, doing a much larger amount of business than 
the Central Bank, has never had occasion to go to Calcutta for deposits t 
These facts do not seem to show that capitalists fight shy where the 
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*‘responsible Government Official’* is absent. Let me not be misunderstood. 
1 do not blame official chairmen, but I should like to know why the middle 
class director, who can get plenty of deposits for the joint-stock Bank, 
cannot get any for the Central Bank ? It would be invidious to analyse the 
causes why Brahmanbaria Central Bank does not get deposits ; but let each 
Central Bank speak for itself, and the answer will not go against the 
preference share-holder. Your correspondent has yet to prove his assertion 
that the share-holders and depositors alike clamour for the official chairman. 

The more serious complaint against the Preference Share-holder is that 
he takes a high rate of dividend to the detriment of the Bank. In the last 
finance statement of the Central Banks, published from the Registrars 
Office on the 31st August 1917, we have the dividend figures for 35 Central 
Banks. Of these only 12 have declared the maximum of 12^2%, 2 Banks 
have declared 10%, 3 Banks 10%, and the remaining 18 Banks vary 
from 9 %% to 3 / 4 %. Do these figures show that the Preference share¬ 
holder is taking too much out of the Bank ? The depositors get as much as 
7 l A%, and surely the share-holders, who have taken the risk of floating the 
Central Bank, and have also undertaken a reserve liability, in case the Bank 
should come to grief, may fairly expect a higher rate than 7%%. Your 
correspondent admits that the “Preference share-holder popularised the 
movement and removed suspicion”. He goes on, however, to add that 
though they supplied the much-needed capital, their deposits as distinct from 
their share payment were never appreciably large”. May it be permitted 
to ask, Mr. Editor, who takes the greater risk,—the share-holder or the 
depositor? The share capital is surely not the least important part of the 
capital. If the Preference share-holder had not taken up shares, the Banks 
could not have been formed at all. For, the ordinary share-holders are 
not over-willing to purchase shares. They buy shares, because, otherwise 
they cannot obtain money from Central Banks. While out in the Mofussil, 
I have often been asked by the village people, why, with all their unlimited 
liability, they ar e-made to invest i/ioth of their capital in purchasing 
Central Bank shares. If left to themselves, they would hardly buy these 
shares, and where then would the Central Bank be? It is all very well to 
fall foul of the Preference share-holder, as your correspondent has done, but 
no one can get over the fact that it is the preference share-capital that has 
made for the stability of these Banks. 

Your correspondent seems to suggest, somewhere else, that the ordinary 
share-holders, being societies and not individuals, might be satisfied with a 
small dividend. Let us take the case of 2 Banks of 2 different types. The 
Brahmanbaria Central Bank (with Preference share-holders) declared a 
dividend of gH% though it had earned profits enough to declare a 12 X A% 
dividend. The Taki Central Bank which is a “pure type” Bank, was not 
content with anything less than the maximum of \2 X / Z %, These figures are 
rather significant. Every penny of the share capital has its value, and no 
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one can artificially depreciate it. The village society knows it, and-will not 
willingly be defrauded of its legitimate profit. 

Your correspondent sees np good in the preference share-holder, and 
would make short work of him, but let him remember that it will not be the 
preference share-holder that will be the loser by severing his connection with 
the Central Bank. He will safely get his 7 / 4 % on deposits without much 
risk or reserve liability, and he has even other fields of investment. But 
without him, the Central Banks’ position would be precarious. Nothing 
could be more true than your remark in the Editorial columns that “practice 
supports the preference share-holder”. In the last annual rport on the 
Co-operative Societies of Bengal, the Registrar remarks that “Taki (Central 
Bank) indeed reveals the most serious evils in the whole of the province”, 
and Taki is an ideally pure type Bank without preference shareholders ! 
May I venture to say that this ounce of fact is worth a ton of theories and 
insinuations against the preference share-holder ? It is not wise to kick off 
the ladder even when the top of the tree has been reached, but let me remind 
your correspondent that the top of the tree has not been reached by a long 
way yet. 


I remain, 

Yours etc., 

I. B. Dum, 
Comilla. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The October issue of the Mysore Economic Journal in full of interest 
for the co-operator. In an article on “The Problem of Housing the Poor” 
Dr. M. S. Rao describes an interesting scheme of founding “Colonies of 
Workers” near or within easy reach of workshops: he forgets, however, to 
refer to the many co-operative remedies for solving the same problem. Mr. 
Chandy contributes a very valuable note on “The Relief of Indebtedness 
through Co-operative Societies” on which we have commented editorially. 
Mr. R. S. Ayyar writes a most interesting article on “Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tion”. The October number of the Mysore Economic Journal deserves to 
be carefully read by all co-operators. 


We have received fnn the Bombay Humanitarian Society two pamphlets 
entitled “Horrors of Cruelty to Animals” and “Against Animal Sacrifice.” 
The scope of the pamphlets is explained bv the titles and need no 
elaboration. Those interested in the subject may write to the Bombay 
Humanitarian Fund, 309, Shroff Bazar, Bombay. 


We have received a pamphlet on “The High Price of vSugar and how to 
reduce it” by Mr. H. H. Smith, Editor, Tropical Life. It deals with the 
production of cane sugar within the Empire and especially throughout India 
and the West Indies. The author points out that an increase in its produc¬ 
tion throughout the Empire can be brought about by fostering the growth 
of sugar beet in the United Kingdom, and also, and mainly, by increasing 
the area and productivity of the cane-sugar bearing lands in the Empire 
generally. We commend the volume to those interested in the subject. 


In the current number of the Bengal Economic Journal Dr. Gilbert 
Slater gives a full and interesting account of the Triplicane Urban Co-opera¬ 
tive Society which “claim to be the premier Society on the Rochdale plan 
in the Madras Presidency, and even in India.” This brief study of the 
history of the T. U. C. S. and the causes of its successes and failures should 
be carefully read by all who have started similar stores: it should specially 
be valuable to the promoters of the new “Calcutta Consumers* Society.** 
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Wc beg thankfully to acknowledge receipt of the following periodicals— 
The Indian Review. 

The Modern Review. 

The C. H. C. Magazine. 

The Century Review. 

The Mahamandal Magazine. 

The Wealth of India. 

The Indian Textile Journal. 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly. 

The Mysore Economic Journal. 

The Madras Bulletin of Co-operation. 

The Agricultural Journal of India. 

Better Business. 

The Scottish Co-operator. 

The International Co-operative Bulletin. 

The Agricultural and Co-operative Gazette. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

When our last issue was in the press the Ninth Provincial 
Co-operative Conference was in session in Calcutta. A report of 
the proceedings of the Conference appears separately and the 
opening speech b\ T His Excellency the Governor has already 
appeared in this Journal. It is usual to write of the Conference 
that it was a great success, that its educative results were so great 
as to justify the Conference as an annual fixture, that members 
derived great benefit from meeting fellow workers from other 
parts of.the province and that various other advantages ensued. 
These statements are as true of the Ninth Conference as of any 
of its eight predecessors. 


The Conference has now reached a stage in its development 
when it should be able to stand a little criticism. Well-meant 
criticism can do no harm and it will probably do some good. A 
most striking feature of this year’s Conference was its lack of 
originality. There seems to be no finality about some of the 
subjects brought up for discussion, or at least there seem to be 
some members who insist upon making some of the subjects 
perennial. To take an example, there is the question of utilizing 
















the reserve fund. The Eighth Provincial'Conference pronounced 
very definitely on this subject and said'that reserve; funds’should 
be separately invested until such time, us they reached a fair 
proportion of the working capital and then societies which were 
working Well, should-be allowed ,to utilize at least part of their 
reserve funds as working capital in order to cheapen 1 the services 
of ?the societies for members. Within twelve months of that 
decision there were several representatives who. were desirous of 
reiterating the. old .discussion without waiting to give the policy 
already agreed upon an opportunhy of proving itself a success or 
failure. :■ Fortunately-the majority of the conference ( did. not. see 
• their way to annulling the resolution of a year ago without waiting 
to, seeithe effects of the resolution. 


Then there were the usual academic questions put before the 
conference unaccompanied by any.-practical proposal or solution. 
- Such were questions- like f ‘How .to make societies more co-opera¬ 
tive”, “How to make-members more punctual-in repayment” &c. 
One sub-committee had to report -that several of the subjects, before 
‘it were of mere academic--interest and did. not admit of any 
•practical-discussion, and..the Conference found-itself-in.complete 
agreement with the sub-committee. 


There were proposals, too, which those who .made them would 
have known to be impossible if they had studied the proceedings 
of previous Conferences. Such was the perennial suggestion that 
debts to a co-operative society should be recoverable under the 
• Ptiblid-Demands Recovery' Act. ‘ The new law making.this Act 
'applicable to the assets of : liquidated societies was'already but a 
few days in force and some meinbers were found who had forgotten 
‘the proinises f of previous conferences 1 that if'the procedure were 
-made applicable to liquidated societies'they would rest satisfied. 
’ Attbther such exairiple was the threadbare proposal to amend the 
Bengal Tenancy" Act. ’ Nor were! there lacking metnbers in - the 
sconference who wOiffd-insist on bringing forwaird for*(general 
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approval that long discredited policy which strikes at'the very 
roots of the‘whole movement—the policy of securing every loan to 
a member-by a mortgage of immoveable-property. 


Although the admission of these questions’and proposals, 
which’'no new circumstance had made more'debatable now than 
they were a year ago, displayed a surprising’ lack of originality, 
yet in’ Some proposals the conference struck but decidedly original 
lines. Such, for instance, was the decision to appoint a committee 
of the conference to meet during the coming year, take steps to 
put its decisions into force, report to’the next conference the result 
of the steps taken, thus saving the conference from the appear¬ 
ance of futility, and prepare the agenda for the next conference. 
Another boldly original decision was thd decision to 1 form a Bengal' 
Co-operative Organisation Society on the lines of the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society. The conference, too, came to 
a practical decision in regard to propaganda in its resolution to 
start propaganda amongst the Zamihdars of the province and 
point out to them the advantages of fostering the co-operative 
movement among their tenants. Among other practical and new 
recommendations were the advice given to Central Banks to pass 
annual budgets of expenditure at their general meetings, and'the 
suggestion to amend the law so as to enable co-operative societies 
to acquire land for their buildings under the Land Acquisition Act*. 
It is to be hoped that the'Committee will see that in future years 1 
the Conference exerts itself solely in discussing practical ques- : 
tions and making constructive suggestions instead of devotmg’ 
any part of its time to reiterating opinions abdut impracticable 
suggestions which have little to recommend them or which’are' 
obviously opposed to the fundamental principles on which the 
movement is based. 


Oh’ tHe "19^ "February the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Federation,- Ltd .' ! wa's 1 registered and it will ’probably begin trans-i 
aCtibha’in’ reah'eameSt on’the- 1st April.*- It is*vain to prophesy 
of fo Ti ariticip&te ! the development of this venture'. 
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We may however be allowed to hope that it will be a success. 
On the ist April a sum of 10 or 12 lakhs of rupees now invested by- 
financiers in Central Banks will be transferred to the Federation 
at reduced rates of interest. The Central Banks will continue to 
pay to the Federation the rates they are now paying to financiers 
and the difference between these and the reduced rates will more 
than cover the expenses of the new society. If the Federation is 
successful in consolidating the existing cash credits held by 
Central Banks from Joint Stock Banks into one large cash credit 
there will be another and a very considerable source of profit not 
only to the Federation but to the Central Banks themselves, while 
the employment of the idle funds of Central Banks should have 
a similar result. Already too, the convenience of having an insti¬ 
tution like the Federation at Calcutta has made itself manifest. 
Central Banks have frequently to send money to Calcutta, a not in¬ 
expensive process which they will have to resort to even more fre¬ 
quently in future if they are to enjoy the attractive rates for their 
idle cash, which the Federation hopes to offer to them in current 
deposits and deposits for short terms. Some central banks have 
already found reliable persons in their locality who were glad to 
have their cheques on Calcutta banks cashed at reasonable rates 
in the mofussil. The Central Banks cashed these and sent the 
cheques to Calcutta instead of sending large sums of money. 
This is a business that should grow once the public realize that 
the Federation is an institution with affiliated Banks at nearly all 
district headquarters and at many subdivisions! headquarters, but 
it is obviously a busines which must be kept within legitimate 
bounds and which is limited by the amount of cash the Central 
Banks wish to take from or send to Calcutta for their own 
legitimate purposes. 


The amount of the share capital of the Federation paid up 
by the Central Banks must not be less than one-tenth of the other 
liabilities of the Federation and none of this will be invested in 
the business of the Federation itself, but separately in such safe 
securities as the Act prescribes. If the expenses of the Federa¬ 
tion are already more than' provided for in the reduced interest it 
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will pay on deposits, then the shares will pay a dividend which 
will be quite a good return upon the money thus invested by the 
Central Banks. 


The better utilization of reserve funds of rural societies 
instead of placing them in the Post Office Savings Banks should 
also yield a further profit to the societies and the Federation. 
Although these reserve funds now exceed twelve lakhs by far the 
greater part of them remains uncollected and is working in the 
societies themselves. It may take a few years to have these 
separated but inducements will be offered to Central Banks to 
encourage their societies to separate them as quickly as possible, 
and the separation will greatly enhance the stability of the 
movement. 


Central Banks, however, must not expect too much of the 
Federation and must not regard it as a panacea for all their ills. 
Already some have, shown a tendency to look upon the Federation 
in this light instead of regarding it as an institution founded 
merely to supplement their own efforts. No central bank which 
relaxes its own efforts locally will receive any support from the 
Federation and no central bank which is unable to meet its other 
liabilities as they fall due can count on the Federation doing so 
for it, although, of course, the Federation will always be willing 
to come to the assistance of Central Banks which through no fault 
of their own may be experiencing temporary difficulties. Such 
assistance will never be given without the strictest investigation 
and will be given only when the Federation is convinced of the 
solvency of the Central Bank concerned. If the full advantage 
of this new institution is to be realized it will only be when the 
Central Banks are working in loyal co-operation with it, helping 
it immediately with all their idle money and carrying out its 
instructions to the letter and at the same time making every effort 
to ; be absolutely- independent of Federation assistance. Given 
these conditions the Provincial Society must succeed. 
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After several years’ investigation the question of the 1 Milk'’ 
Supply of' Calcutta has again come into prominence with -Mir: 
Payne’s proposal for a company to take a farm in Jesebre and 1 
stock it with a herd of cattle sufficient to ensure the necessary 
quantity for Calcutta. The proposer of such a company must 
necessarily be somewhat optimistic. At the same time Mr. Payne 
in the course of his paper reminded his audience once or twice that 
he was not appealing solely to their money-seeking instincts and', ! 
although he felt convinced that the scheme would in tithe be 
successful as a money-making concern, he did not wish to dwell 
too much on the point and left it to the public to form their Own 
judgment on it. It is good to know in view of these little reserva¬ 
tions that he already has promises of the support Of the Marwati 
Community for his scheme. 


We sympathize with every Such effort to improve the milk 
supply of Calcutta and we may be permitted, for the help of those 
whb may attempt it on a larger scale and also, we confess, in'the 
hope that the Corporation of Caleb tt am av come to our aid in what¬ 
ever way it can, to recount Our experiences in attempting in U small' 
way the solution of the same problem. Repeated suggestions have 
been made to us to seek the assistance of the Corporation but our 
policy has been tb ; demonstrate some sort of success even On a small 1 
scale before asking for extraneous assistance to ‘ enable us to 
extend our operations. That success we have now demonstrated: 
Some of our experiences deal with unpleasant faCts*whiCh find 1 no 
mention in Mr. Payne’s paper. Perhaps Under the aegis of 'the 
Corporation we might be saved‘from Such unpleasantness and 'in 1 
any case exposure can do no harm. 


We had seen it stated somewhere* that Baraset and surround- ; 
ing areas daily Sent 300 maundS*of milk to Cklcutti 1 in* Various 
forms: Investigations were made and it was found'that ■veSty 
many goalas live in’ Bara'set area, sonte bf whom are 1 comparatively 
well off. Taking advantage of a social quarrel ’in* theviihtgrof > 
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Dadpur, which had estranged the local goala the organiser asked 
; the ,owners of cows- there to form a society and market milk them¬ 
selves through the society. It was calculated that,the society 
• could pay (the local or even a higher rate to the owner of the. cow 
and selling the milk at the rate of. four annas a seer in Calcutta, 
at which rate it was freely in demand, cover all its expenses and 
still make a profit. To begin with not more than 20 to 30 seers 
of milk was available daily and with this a man had to travel by 
rail, i He might have carried i^tnds.-free with him if that 
.quantity had been .available and of. course, expenses being the 
same,,,the profits would have been, higher. But,the grip of the 
gqalas ow,ing to their system of, advances was so . tight in the 
neighbouring villages that no more milk was available. Imme¬ 
diately business began the society had a rude awakening. The 
carrier on the, first few trips to Calcutta in a distance of 15 or 20 
miles had to give not less than six illegal gratifications to-railway 
employees and others, and this was euphemistically shown in the 
accounts as wastage. As this was obviously an item of expense 
which had not . been counted upon and as it might endanger the 
scheme immediate steps had to be taken. Locking up the cans was 
not enough. .It would have been poor consolation, to the society 
if the milk missed the train to know that it was all safely locked 
, up in the can. An officer of this department was sent to travel 
with the milk daily for some time until it was more or less 
realized that this milk at least was not to be given away. Even 
now. periodically the officer has to journey with the milk. 


* -In Calcutta too it was . necessary, to associate the milk with a 
Government.officer before some of the Calcutta- myrmidons really 
believed that -they would have to pay for it. Recently, too, when 
arrangements -were, being-made to supply a--hotel with-milk;-{for 
- now the supply has-been greatly increased)- one of the hotel 
employes significantlypointed out that the fact*that-he had a say 
in'-the matter should .not be forgotten and that if the. milk society 
was* open-to do a little.-business with him .he would also arrange 
•'for a' further consideration 5 that every 20 seers- of, milk supplied 
wOuld- be 1 shown -as 25.On. the 1 Other hand' it was> obvious that 
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if this scoundrel were not propitiated the proprietor of the hotel 
would soon learn that all the milk supplied by the society was of 
inferior quality. The society therefore turned away from that 
gate. Luckily the demand for the milk is greater than the 
supply and the failure of these negotiations did not make much 
difference. 


In Mr. Payne’s Scheme the Corporation'would doubtless be 
able to cope with this difficulty, and that is, perhaps, why there is 
no mention of it in Mr. Payne’s paper. Let those, howevei, who 
condemn the goala for watering milk be less hasty in their con¬ 
demnation. The goala is subject to illegal exactions and he has 
to make it up somehow. 

The other difficulties which beset the society were mainly 
difficulties of transport. For some places the trains are not 
suitable and cows have to be milked too early. Milk of the pre¬ 
vious evening has often to be kept over till the next morning and 
not infrequently in the hot weather a considerable amount of milk 
goes bad. 

There are now six societies and these send eight maunds of 
milk daily to Calcutta. A society consists generally of 20 or 
more owners of cows in one village. The owners are cultivators 
of the soil and cattle-keeping is a very secondary consideration 
with them. Some may have three or four cows each and some 
only one each but since the society’s establishment each member 
is trying to get more cows and in some cases the society has ad¬ 
vanced money to purchase cows for those who had none and to add 
to the stock of cows of other members. All the societies except 
the first arose from a spontaneous request on the part of villagers 
who had heard about the original society in Dadpur. This 
original society is by a longway the least successful of the six but 
even such as it was it demonstrated to the villages round about 
that cows were profitable and that better prices for pure milk were 
obtainable at their doors. There is now a daily increasing demand 
for these societies and steps are being taken for; further organisa¬ 
tion, but with each fresh organisation an attempt is made to 
introduce further improvements. , At present: the officer,, in whose 
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charge these societies are, is considering the possibility of combin¬ 
ing them into an Union, the most obvious result of which will be a 
large saving in expenditure. He could then insist upon all new 
societies within reasonable distance joining the Union. An 
attempt is also being made to induce a society to build a common 
shed into which all the cattle will be driven at night, and in which 
they will be milked. The society will be responsible for the 
cleanliness of the shed and it is obvious that the cows will then be 
milked in cleaner surroundings, under better control, in less time 
and at less expense than at present, when the society’s milkers go 
from house to house to milk each member’s cows. By introducing 
one such improvement with each new society we shall come nearer 
and nearer the standard of perfection, and dealing with conserva¬ 
tive and ignorant people there is no other way to approach it than 
that by their gradually and almost unconsciously creating good 
customs. Sudden innovations will fail. 


Apropos of the proposed milk company the experience of 
Dacca may be useful too to its promoters. There the society at 
first stocked a farm with cattle, but the cows began to die off for 
some unexplained reason and the society suffered a great loss 
frflm which it has not yet recovered. In consequence the system 
was changed and milk is now bought direct from the owners of 
the cows as in the Baraset societies. Things are better than they 
were, but the dead weight of the initial loss lies heavy on the 
Dacca society and it will take many years to get rid of it. 


We hope that these experiences of ours may be of some use 
to those who are now about to take up the problem in Calcutta on 
a large scale and we are prepared if asked to supply further 
details for which there is no space here. What we would now 
suggest for consideration is that our effort, the result really of 
but six months’ work, is worthy of support by the Corporation. 
The Corporation can help in two ways. The society can be 
protected against the abuses referred to above by being taken 
2 



under the aegis of the Corporation. The Corporation might 
arrange for the periodical testing of the milk as it arrives, for the 
society is confident that it reaches Calcutta as it comes from the 
cows. Our customers are also confident of this and there have 
never been complaints that the milk is adulterated although 
complaints are frequently and freely invited. The second method 
in which the Corporation might assist as an experiment would be 
in lending the societies a motor lorry to bring the milk to Calcutta 
every morning, the societies paying for the petrol for the journey. 
This would be an experiment on the Corporation’s part and it 
could not be expected to be permanent. The existing societies 
all lie along the Dum dum and Jessore roads within 12 or 18 miles 
of. Calcutta. The lony would go out at 5 a.m. daily and return 
with the milk to the societys ’ depot in Calcutta about seven 
o’clock. Transported in this way the milk would not be so 
likely to go bad and if this system were adopted the demands for 
more societies which are now coming in from many villages along 
the road might be satisfied more quickly and the supply of milk 
largely increased. Before the Corporation could undertake such 
an experiment they would require more details than we have given 
here, but the societies or the department would be only too willing 
to supply further information. 


It is with regret that we have to admit that the collections of 
those Central Banks and societies whose realization season has 
just closed have not been as large as was expected and extensions 
of time will have to be given in many more cases than in normal 
years, and this in spite of the fact that in most areas the crops, 
jute and paddy, were excellent. There is a continual cry from 
the societies that their harvests are of little use to them owing to 
the low prices obtainable. The Central Banks which are 
clamouring loudly about this general distress should not close 
their eyes to it when the day for declaring dividends comes round. 
They should not bank upon an early return of prosperous days but 
should be content this year to take smaller dividends and provide 
larger funds to meet possible losses due to the distress which, they 
say, now exists. If they do this they will have a stronger case 



for asking Government to do what some Central Banks have 
suggested, namely, to interfere to get the cultivators a reasonable 
return for their jute crops. 


Some Central Banks have rightly pointed out that while the 
mills and speculators, some of whom would hardly recognize jute 
if they saw it growing, are making fortunes in Calcutta, and while 
the prices of the finished product are dearer than ever and the 
orders are largely war orders, the unfortunate cultivators who 
sweat to produce the crop are getting absolutely no share of the 
prosperity which the crop brings. In river districts jute is 
fetching for the cultivator Rs. 6 a maund but in Rangpur, for 
instance, it has scarcely risen above Rs. 4 throughout the year. 
These prices, in view of the demand for manufactured jute, are 
unjust. Government has a certain responsibility, for there was 
practically Government encouragement in the past to extend the 
area under jute. This is the case put forward by Central Banks 
and some of them suggest Government interference pointing out 
that Government has interfered in the coal industry, in regard to 
paddy, in regard to cotton and other industries and in these times 
interference has become a rule. What form interference would 
take has not been generally suggested, but one person went so far 
as to suggest that Government should buy the whole crop, supply 
the mills and calculate a fair price then for the manufactured 
article. 


Although this suggestion may seem almost revolutionary 
and although it might bring the speculators in jute shares to a 
halt, it- is not a suggestion which should be put aside without 
consideration. If the cultivators of jute fail to obtain some such 
interference from Government the only other possibility is 
the formation of jute societies on the lines suggested recently 
by the Hon. Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhurv. After seeing the 
ganja cultivators’ society at Naogaon he was of opinion that the 
same kind of organisation might be attempted amongst jute 
growers. The circumstances, however, are different. Ganja is 
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a crop grown in a limited area, under a Government license, 
and manufactured and sold under a Government license and 
Government supervision and the new society has been given the 
monopoly. Jute is grown without any restriction throughout the 
length and breadth of Bengal. No societies would be effective 
which did not control the major portion of the crop and the finance 
necessary for such an undertaking would run into crores of 
rupees. It would take a long time, even if the finance difficulties 
were overcome, to organise the growers. A few years ago when 
prices were good they were too happy to entertain the suggestion 
of organisation when it was first made. Enquiries made then 
throughout the province brought the almost unanimous reply that 
organisation was unnecessary. No one dreamt of such a calamity 
as Armageddon—except a few who were treated as so many 
Cassandra-like prophets. Had organisation begun then it would 
have necessarily developed immensely during the war, as the 
adversity which began in 1914 would have stimulated it, and it is 
scarcely too much to say that the hat looting which made Rangpur 
and other places famous this year might never have occurred, 
while Government instead of meeting opposition to the super 
profit taxes it contemplated might have seen millions of con¬ 
tented raivats as a source t>f help and revenue to Government. 
That at least is what some people say and think. We only hope 
that the paradox of an abundant harvest producing distress will 
not again be witnessed in the coming year. 


The annual audit of Co-operative Societies is in full swing. 
The arrangements for audit this year are better than ever and the 
audit reports show a considerable improvement in the way, of 
thoroughness on previous years. The Central Banks it is hoped 
will take advantage of this improved audit and as each society’s 
report comes in take immediate steps to have the defects of the 
society removed by this.supervision. 



CO-OPERATION AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


(A paper prepared (or the Economic Conference in Calcutta) 

[By Mr. B. A. Collins, i.c.s., Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Omsa.] 

At the outset the writer must crave the indulgence of the 
conference for the many imperfections in this paper. It makes 
no pretence at originality and has been written during great 
pressure of work and in circumstances which preclude recourse to 
statistics and books of reference. In it an attempt has been made 
to point out in general terms what may be expected of co-operation 
in the development of industries in India and what are its 
limitations. 

The first step is to explain for the benefit of the uninitiated 
exactly what co-operation is. To some extent it defies definition 
—that is, it is impossible to dispose of it by a phrase or to 
describe its qualities in a few well considered sentences. For our 
present purpose two or three of its most obvious characteristics 
are of great importance. In a co-operative association we have a 
“combination of persons, not of capitals” and so the universal 
rule is “one man, one vote” irrespective of the number of shares 
which each may hold. Again no dividend is paid upon share 
capital beyond the market rate for loan money. These two rules 
make capital the slave and not the master. A third that of 
unlimited membership, which keeps membership always open to 
new members, further differentiates the co-operative society from 
the joint stock company. But these rules in themselves are far 
from giving us the essence of co-operation. This has been 
excellently distilled in Mr. Wolff’s “Co-operation in Agriculture” 
from which a few extracts are quoted. “It is just a simple 
junction of forces among a number of persons more or less 
similarly situated and having a common object in view, for 
attaining that object. Its aim is not directly to make individuals 
rich. It enables them to make themselves so by removing 
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obstacles and creating facilities for individual effort.It will 

not serve purely selfish ends. It offers a means for profitably 
uniting forces, for the avoidance of unnecessary expense, for 
obtainment of better value for produce, for the withstanding of 
persecution and oppression. It will break up rings, cheapen 

purchases, facilitate sales, create steady markets.It cannot 

exploit others.It aims not at profit but at rendering a 

common service. Wherever more is aimed at, wherever specula¬ 
tive gain is kept in view or mastership over others is aimed at in 
the place of attainment of equality or else where there is essential 
equality among those who propose to practice it, it is out of place. ” 
These words describe the aims, the virtues and the limitations 
of co-operation to perfection, and deserve the careful study of 
those who see in it an instrument for the development of industries 
in this country. One feature—the secondary or subordinate 
position allotted to capital renders co-operation obviously unsuited 
for many forms of manufacture and business. It is clear at once 
that capital would not be forthcoming for highly speculative 
enterprises on these terms. In fact as will be seen later one 
marked characteristic of co-operation is its fondness for safe 
business. It prefers an assured market and a regular and certain 
supply of raw materials, • and generally gives the go-by to all 
kinds of risk. For the establishment of new industries in a 
country where manufacturing is little developed where capital is 
very shy and used to large profits it would seem to be prima facie 
unsuitable. But for all that it is not improbable that as time goes 
on it will play a large and increasing part in the industrial 
development of India. 

This opinion is based not on mere theory but on the history 
of the co-operative movement in other countries. Its activities 
may be classified in several ways. One broad line of distinction 
is between societies of consumers and societies of producers— 
another between agricultural and industrial societies. These 
divisions cut across each other—that is you may have societies for 
the supply of seed and manure to the farmer (agricultural con¬ 
sumers) ; societies for the sale of his produce whether raw, 
manufactured or partially manufactured (agricultural producers); 
societies for the supply of the necessaries of life to the dweller in 
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town or country (industrial consumers); and societies of artisans 
who manufacture in common or at least dispose in common of their 
wares (industrial producers). In societies of each category in 
many parts of the world the manufacture of goods as opposed to 
their mere distribution is undertaken and so they may be said to 
play a part in the industrial development of their respective 
countries. A survey of the history and characteristics of all 
four is therefore necessary. 

Co-operative societies of artisans naturally first attract the 
attention of the Indian who is proud of the reputation of the many 
surviving handicrafts of this country. They fall into two main 
classes—societies of those who work in their own homes and 
organise themselves for the supply of raw materials and the sale 
of finished goods and societies of those who manufacture in 
common or share in the profits of their factories. It is until the 
history of the first of these in other countries that the writer is 
least familiar. So far as his memory goes (and he has no means 
of checking it) these societies usually succeed where the industry 
has real vitality in itself, that is where production in the factory 
cannot compete with home manufactures. This condition most 
often occurs when the making of the article occupies only the 
spare time of the workman, c.g., the manufacture of toys and 
wood carving as practised by the Swiss and German peasants 
during the long winter. But there seems no reason why any kind 
of cottage industry should not maintain itself by co-operative 
organization provided that the process of manufacture can be as 
efficiently carried on by hand power as by the aid of steam or 
electricity. This is not the place to discuss the economic position 
of the handloom industry which is of such importance to India. 
It is sufficient to say that the handloom can beat the powerloom 
in mere mechanical efficiency at least in all types of work in which 
constant stoppages or the fineness of the material necessitate a 
slow rate of progress and that the disappearance of the handloom 
weaver from India if it takes places will be due not to the inability 
of muscle to stand up against machinery but to a change of 
fashion or to the inability of the weaver to organise himself and 
adopt modern business methods. Unfortunately the weavers are 
amo ng the most conservative, the least enducated and the most 
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fanatical of the many castes or classes in India. To expect them 
to co-operate together and to manage their own affairs on modern 
business lines would be to expect a miracle. If they are to be 
saved in the face of competition of the powerloom it must be by 
help from outside from Government or the patriotic public. This 
is not true co-operation but it may in the course of a generation 
or so grow into it. Much has been done to help the weaver in 
other parts of India. In Bihar the most successful work has been 
accomplished in Ranchi District where the Ranchi Co-operative 
Union with the aid of a Government demonstrator has taught 60 
weavers to use the fly shuttle loom, sells the members of its 
societies yarn at fair prices and helps them to dispose of their 
finished products. What the results of this experiment will be 
remains to be seen. It is still an experiment, which has been 
gravely prejudiced by the conditions caused by the war, but 
enough has been done to show that the Ranchi weavers if organised 
and provided with capital and modern implements, could make a 
very fair profit in normal times, and that what they have to fear 
most is a change of fashion which tends to make their aboriginal 
customers prefer the softer Manchester cloth to their present 
coarse garments. The most however that can be expected of 
co-operation is that it will save some at least some of our fast 
waning handicrafts from extinction or that it will aid in the 
development of those spare time cottage industries among cultiva¬ 
tors without which modern experience seems to show that no 
village community can remain prosperous, healthy and contented. 

Co-operation for joint manufacture by artisans and profit 
sharing are unlikely to play much part in the foundation of new 
industries in India. In the United Kingdom and the continent 
they were as might be expected a product of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion as one of the results of it and not one of its causes. They 
were first heard of as a phase of the community idea which 
comprised life as well as labour in common. They presuppose a 
body of artisans trained tb factory conditions and with some 
business knowledge and education. For many years they pur¬ 
sued a chequered existence and after a period of more than half 
a century since their first inception we find that in 1883 only 
fifteen productive societies based on co-partnership were known. 
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Since then they have taken a new lease of life so that in 1908 
there were r 12 with an aggregate working capital of nearly two 
million sterling. But their development was due chiefly to a 
change of policy by which many of the older societies took into 
partnership consumers’ societies and even individual capitalists, 
while the largest societies classed as co-partnership .societies in 
the official returns are merely manufacturing concerns formed by 
the consumers’ federations which, like the Scottish wholesale 
society, admit their employees to membership and a share of the 
profits. All these are later products of the industrial revolution 
and may be classed as modifications of the capitalist system. No 
producers’ society of a pure type composed of Indian artisans 
could have much chance of surviving in present conditions and if 
co-operation is to assist in the foundation of industries in India 
we must look elsewhere. 

In the United Kingdom by far the greater part of production 
and manufacture for which co-operative societies are responsible 
has been undertaken bv consumers’ societies and their federations 
to supply their own needs in the cheapest way. The general 
principle of co-operative stores and other societies of consumers is 
“to go direct to the source of production whether at home or 
abroad so as to save the commissions of middlemen and agents”. 
They strive to eliminate “profit” in the ordinary economic sense 
and subject to certain charges such as cost of distribution, insur¬ 
ance reserve and depreciation funds and charitable expenses to 
divide the resulting gain among the consumers. This is achieved 
by selling not at cost price but at the ordinary market rate and by 
distribution at the end of the year of a “dividend” to each member 
in proportion to his purchases. In pursuit of this ideal the 
natural tendency has been for the societies more and more to 
undertake manufacture for themselves. The first stage was the 
foundation in im»3 of the English wholesale society by a federation 
of existing societies for the supply of their needs from the 
cheapest markets. This society founded in 1863 began its career 
as a manufacturer with the making of cocoa and chocolate in 1887, 
while in the same year the Scottish Society purchased a large 
estate on the banks of the Clyde where many of its factories are 
grouped. The former now manufactures about one fifth of the 
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goods sent out from its depots and the latter more than one fourth 
and their combined distributive trade some years before the war 
was well over thirty million sterling. The complete list of their 
factories would merely weary the audience. It includes factories 
for the making of jam, biscuits, bacon, clothing, boots, hosiery, 
soap, furniture, tobacco and cigarettes, crockery tinware and 
brushes. Besides this the society possesses its own creameries, 
a line of steamers, a banking department which ranks with the 
largest banks in the United Kingdom and in conjunction with the 
Scottish Wholesale Society, its own tea and coffee estates. 

To what extent manufacturing societies of this type could 
aid in the establishment of industries in India is very doubtful. 
It is true that a co-operative factory has one great advantage that 
of producing for a certain market and that it would probably not 
have much difficulty in getting capital. It is true also that 
co-operators in Great Britain have with two or three exceptions 
set up all their factories in their own country, and since the 
consumer is always likely to wish to manufacture at home, if it is 
only that he may supervise the better, it might be hoped that the 
foundations of new industries will in this way be laid in India. 
But we are told that in England “production has developed along 
the line of least resistance. The capital of its members lias been 
put into industries where there was least likelihood of failure. 
Thus we find the Wholesale engaged in the manufacture of goods 
that are in great demand, as well as in minor industries where 
great injustice to both consumers and producers is done outside”.* 
The formation of these co-operative factories has usually been 
undertaken to protect consumers against established industries or 
to break up rings and prevent adulteration. A wholesale society 
is not likely to be a pioneer in manufacture but tends rather to 
step in where the profit made is unreasonable. Tt must be 
remembered also that these groups of factories in the United 
Kingdom have been built to serve a vast industrial imputation 
such as does net exist in India. They are in this sense also a 
product of the industrial revolution and not one of its causes. 
The contrast between India and Great Britain in respect of urban 


■“Industrial Co-operation by Catherine Webb, 
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and agricultural population is well known. Apart from this the 
development of stores and other consumers societies has so far 
been insignificant and there is not, nor is there likely to be for a 
long time sufficient demand from them to justify any manufac¬ 
turing ventures. It is unlikely therefore that there is much to 
hope for from this class of society. 

By a curious contradiction in terminology it is when we leave 
so called industrial co-operation and turn to co-operation in 
agriculture that the best prospect of encouraging new industries 
in India opens itself out. The progress of other countries has 
been eloquently and graphically described bv Mr. Wolff in his 
book “Co-operation in Agriculture” to which all who wish to 
study the subject are referred. Here again societies are of two 
types, societies of consumers and societies of producers, though 
often enough one society both supplies the farmer with his 
necessities and disposes of his products to the best advantage. 
Societies for the supply of seed, manures, farm implements etc. 
are organised xerv much on the lines of co-operati\e stores, 
except that they tend to sell on commission whenexer possible, 
instead of laving in stocks, and in many countries they sell along 
with agricultural requisites such simple household articles as an 
agricultural population uses. Associations of this type, which 
have proved most successful hi Ireland are already springing into 
existence all oxer India, and unlike the Industrial stores have a 
huge population waiting to be supplied. It is true that at present 
many of the needs which xx ill soon be. universal, c.g., for 
manures and farm implements have still to be created, but xvith 
the rapid progress of agricultural research and demonstration and 
the provision of adequate capital the demand is certain soon to 
swell to x r ery large dimensions. To satisfy it in the cheapest 
possible way—since cheapness is of even greater importance in 
India than elsewhere—these associations are likely very soon to 
be driven to federation and manufacture. Apart from the pos¬ 
sible manufacture of clothes, oil, sugar, etc., for household use, 
the making of artificial manures will soon become necessary. In 
the United States this is said to be done on a large scale, and in 
Italy the manufacture of superphosphates has proved most remu¬ 
nerative. In the water’s opinion it is only a question of a few 
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years before co-operative factories will spring into existence to 
supply the needs of the agricultural population. 

The co-operative disposal of agricultural produce also will 
give some scope for the foundation of new industries in India. It 
is difficult to draw the line between agriculture and industries; 
but every new process undertaken by societies of cultivators will 
at least tend to give fresh employment to the population. The 
separation of cream and the making of butter and gki in co-opera¬ 
tive factories may be considered mere operations of agriculture, 
but in so far as they specialise in separate processes and make 
dairy farming more profitable they should certainly be classed 
as new industries. How far the farmer or cultivator can and 
should try to make up or finish the raw material which he 
produces is a moot point. Mr. Wolff seems to hold that should 
circumstances demand he may proceed to any limits short of 
retail trade. This except in the case of the sale of eggs and milk 
always proves a failure. As a rule, co-operators avoid the 
manufacture of their produce except in special circumstances. 
“Whenever produce can be satisfactorily got rid of in its natural 
shape farmers will probably prefer that form of disposal.”* One 
of the chief examples of this rule is where by local manufacture 
a valuable by-product will be conserved for the farmers’ use. In 
Germany and France for instance the peasant turns the starch 
of his potatoes into spirit or commercial starch because after 
receiving for it about the same price as he would have got for his 
potatoes he is left with a valuable winter fodder. The same 
reason should lead to the extensive pressing of oil seeds by 
co-operative organisations in India. Oil pressing from olives 
has proved a co-operative success in France and in Austria, Mr. 
Wolff tells us and to some extent also in Italy. Plants of the size 
that are now being laid down throughout Bihar should not be 
beyond an Indian Co-operative Association to manage. The 
result will be the retention for the raiyat of a manure for intensive 
cultivation which is becoming more and more in demand and a 
cattlefood which may help to solve the difficulty of maintaining 
a better class of plough bullock. Other instances of opportunity 


*Co-operation in Agriculture. 
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for co-operative manufacture will occur to those familiar with 
Indian Agriculture. But there is a point beyond which co-opera¬ 
tion cannot go for many years to come. Where the capital required 
is large, as in the case of sugar making or the processes intricate, 
manufacture must be left to the capitalist. 

The full field for co-operative enterprise in industries has 
now been explored. The result will be disappointing to many 
who have been accustomed to think that co-operation can do 
anything. But so long as human nature remains what it is and 
society is organised on the basis of private property, vast areas 
of industry must be closed to it. Wlierever great skill, enter¬ 
prise and initiative are required and wherever great risks are to 
be run, there is the field of the individual and the capitalist and 
especially in a country like India in proportion as the capital 
required is large, the more unlikely is the co-operator to be able 
to raise it. Seeing that the establishment of new businesses in 
any country is always risky and a large capital and technical 
skill tend to play an ever increasing part in the success of a 
manufacturing concern, it is clear that the limitations of co-opera¬ 
tion in the establishment of new industries are strict. 

The object of this paper has been first of all to dispel the 
many vague claims put forward by co-operators secondly to show’ 
that there is a great field for co-operative manufacture—in a word 
to put co-operation in its proper place. The claims of the enthu¬ 
siast must in the light of experience and hard facts reluctantly 
be disallowed but it is equally wrong to run to the other extreme 
and to deny that co-operation can assist India in her industrial 
regeneration. So far is this from being true that there is every 
reason to hope that at no distant date the Zamindars and Culti¬ 
vators of India organised in co-operative societies and federations 
throughout the peninsula will to a great extent supply their 
wants as farmers and householders from their own factories. 



INDIGENOUS FORMS OF AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION. 


A Plea for their Rehabilitation.* 

[By Mr. Radhakamal Mukkrji, m.a. , Lecturer in Economics, 

Calcutta l> uiversity.] 

The Indian village supplies illustrations of some of the 
remarkable co-operative enterprises of the world. Everywhere 
there are remarkable instances of the ability of the village to unite 
for common objects. The villagers unite to dig and clean out 
their water-courses, and turn out together to protect their rice- 
embankments from floods. In a dry tract they unite to deepen 
the pond of the village. Sometimes each household supplies a 
man in turn every morning whose duty it is to dig clay from the 
bottom of the pond, and put it into baskets, and each housewife, 
before she takes away her supply of water for the day, must first 
carry out two basket-loads of earth, and throw them on the bank 
some distance off. Or sometimes the village combines and works 
for a time at deepening the pond or subscribes to pay other 
labourers to enlarge it. They also combine to dig their kachha 
wells, and to work them for the village cattle, and often a large 
number of families combine to make a pakka well costing much 
labour and a large sum of money. The whole village sometimes 
unites to dig the village-ditch, to repair the village hedge, to build 
the dharmshala or to put on a new gate on the entrance to the 
village. Instances are also known of a large number of villages 
combining, under official direction, to dig a long inundation canal. 
The system of combining labour bears a close resemblance to the 
forms of co-operative enterprise that obtain in countries like Italy, 
Switzerland and France. 

In a village nearly 20 miles from Lahore I found two 

*This is one of a series of lectures delivered at Lahore in November last 
when the writer was Special Lecturer in Indian Economics of the University 
of the Punjab. 
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cultivators joining their lands for field work. One has 40 bighas 
of land and the other 30 bighas. They div ide the produce in 
equal shares, and one of them gives Rs. 3-12-0 extra amount as 
rent for 10 bighas of land. 

Agriculture is often conducted by means of Innas, which are 
associations of households or individuals, each contributing oxen 
or labour, or both and the whole lana working jointlv, and 
cultivating certain lands of which some of the members of the 
association have the disposal, whether as owners or tenants.* 

Where the depth of water necessitates a large staff of 
bullocks, the lana often includes seven or eight ploughs of two 
oxen each ; in other places, more often three or four. The sharers 
are called saja (saja, a share); if a man contributes one plough he is 
called ck hal ha saja; if a half plough, karhu'a ka sajji, from 
kdchwa, the space in the yoke occupied bv the neck of one 
bullock ; if only his personal labour, ji ha sajji, or sharer of his 
person. This last class never contribute land, and are generally 
chamars; while a man who contributes land is seldom or never 
ji ka saja. If a woman, not of the family of any of the landed 
shares, is admitted, she is called khur[n ha saji, or a sharer of a 
hoe, and takes half of the share of a ji ka saja. 

The distribution of the proceeds and the payment of revenue is 
conducted in different methods. In all cases, the whole of the 
produce is thrown together without regard to the yield of indivi¬ 
dual fields. In one method, the whole number of heads (aug) in 
the lana are counted. The whole of the fodder and the price of 
all iron used in the cultivation are divided over the oxen equally. 
The grain is collected, the seed-grain repaid to the Banva with 
interest, and the dues of the chamars and the religious offerings 
are deducted. One fourth of the remainder is then separated as 
hakimi hissah, or the share of the ruler ; and this is divided among 
the people who contributed the land in proportion to the area 
contributed by each, and these people pay each the revenue due on 

*1 have confined my observations in this paper chiefly to villages in 
Northern India. The indigenous forms of co-operation in Bengal have been 
incorporated in my Foundations of Indian Economics (Longmans) pp. 416, 

435 « 43 6 - 
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his own land. The remainder is then divided upon the heads of 
oxen and men; an ox generally taking twice the share of a man 
among the Rajputs, because the owners provide most of the cattle, 
while many of them are non-proprietors; and also in the villages 
where the irrigation is extensive, because the cattle there have such 
hard work. For this latter reason an ox sometimes takes twice as 
much as a man in the spring, and only as much in the autumn 
harvest when there is no irrigation. In other villages, oxen and 
men share equally. In all cases the costs of cultivation, except 
the iron, are divided on the same shares. The system has a 
curious resemblance to that described by Maine as obtaining in 
ancient Ireland. 

In another method of distribution the accounts of the lana 
which is also called rat ha, are kept by ploughs, each sharer 
contributing a certain number of half ploughs. To make up the 
number of men required for his oxen, a sharer will often take a 
ji ka sajja into partnership ; but in this case the latter claims from 
the sharer only, and not from the lana as a whole, in which he 
is only recognised as a man attached to one of the ploughs. The 
whole costs and proceeds of cultivation, and the revenue due on 
the whole of the land, are divided equally over the ploughs (with¬ 
out any regard to the area of land contributed by each plough.) 
This sort of lana is also rail 'd hasira. The ji kd saji in this case 
takes from the man who engaged him one-fourth, or if there 
are already two able-bodied men on the plough, one-fifth of the 
produce allotted to one plough and pays the same proportion of 
the revenue, the division being by heads, and men and oxen 
sharing equally. He receives no share of the fodder and pays no 
share of the cost of the iron or seed. Under this system the ji ha 
saji is entitled to an advance of some Rs. 20 to 25 free of interest, 
and further advances at discretion at reasonable rates from his 
employer. Here is an instance of an incipient form of indigenous 
co-operative credit. (His account is seldom cleared off, and till 
it is cleared he does household work also). Among the Jats the 
women of the family are often counted and get shares which the 
ji ka saji’s wife does not. 

There is another lana made for the express purpose of cutting 
and pressing sugar-cane, The cane is grown in the ordinary 
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manner ; but after Dvwali, when the cutting time has come, the 
growers combine and form a kolhoo ka l ana or sugar mill associa¬ 
tion, which will consist of 10 or 12 ploughs and is worked as 
follows : Each member of the co-operative body (whether an 
individual or an ordinary lana) contributes oxen and grown men 
in equal numbers strictly in proportion to the area it has under 
cane, and women and children as near as may be begin to press 
the cane cut during the day in the evening of the same day, and 
it generally occupies the press till the evening of the next day. 
If it takes a little more or less time, the excess or defect is marked 
by a pat of dung on a rough sun-dial made by a peg struck into 
the ground, and is allowed for when the same man’s turn comes 
round again. Each man takes the gur made from his own cane, 
and pays the daily expenses of his days. The common expenses, 
such as hire of evaporating pan, making of press, etc., are distri¬ 
buted in proportion to the number of days the cane of each has 
taken to press. 

This is the ordinary system. But the people find that the 
crowd collected to cut the cane eat and spoil so much that a new 
system is sometimes adopted. In this each sharer cuts his own 
cane. lie starts his bullocks and presses his cane till one 01 two 
kundis of juice, as may have been previously agreed upon, have 
been expressed. He then makes way for another mao v i;]j Ins 
cane and bullocks, and soon. When all his cane is crushed, he 1 ikes 
away his bullocks and falls out of the rota, livery morning the 
gur which has been made during the past 2 .\ hours, and the 
current expenses are divided in proportion to the number of 
kundis of juice contributed by each. 

Daugava is the name of a system by which two or more owners 
club their cattle together, either for the year, or for a special job. 
The united cattle work for each in proportion to the number of 
oxen contributed and the partners have no further claim upon one 
another, each keeping his land and its produce and revenue 
distinct.* 

In the organisation of labour of the village kamins who are 

*1 am indebted for the above account of agricultural enterprises to 
Ibbetson’s Karnal Settlement Report. 

4 
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common servants of the agriculturists, without whom agriculture 
would be at a standstill, we find a co-operative employment of 
labour which has a modern counterpart in various forms of 
co-operative enterprise in the European countries. The agricul¬ 
turists divide the kamins into two classes—those whose labour is 
intimately connected with agriculture, viz. , the blacksmith, the 
carpenter and chamar, and those whose services are rendered in 
other ways and less regularly, viz., the weaver, potter, barber, 
waterman, washerman and sweeper; whom they call house-menials 
—“Khangi Kamin.” The number of Kamins is an index of the 
wealth of the village, and nothing is thought to be so effective an 
assertion of the poverty of the village as to say that the kamins 
have left it. The sendees of all these kamins are at the disposal 
of every villager, except those of the chainars. These chamars 
are generally attached to one owner, or to a few families, and are 
not at the disposal of every one : this connection cannot be broken 
till the crops of the current year have been housed, but it can then 
be terminated from either side. 

The khoji (tracker of lost cattle), the uuigi (cow-herd) the 
chhcm (buffalo-herd), the muhassil or thaopi (watchman of cut 
crops) the shikari or hunter and the dhanvai who weighs grain 
render important aids to .every agriculturist and are employed 
like the other kamins by the w hole village acting as a co-operative 
employing association, or undertaker of labour. 

The village common land is a visible symbol of the co-opera¬ 
tive action of the villagers. A large proportion of villages has a 
considerable area of pasture land and it is usual to send out all the 
unemployed cattle of the village daily under the charge of a 
cow-herd to graze in the village common. The cow-herd is 
generally allowed to take the milk of each cow, buffalo, sheep or 
goat every sixth or seventh day. 

Sometimes the villagers themselves take it in turns ( bari) to 
herd the cattle of the whole village. In most villages small graz¬ 
ing fees are charged. But in some villages where the area of 
uncultivated land is comparatively small, the cattle of residents 
are exempted from paying such fees. All residents without 
iestriction can send any cattle they have to graze in the unculti¬ 
vated land. For a few days after the crop has been cut, the 
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cultivator of the field is allowed to appropriate whatever grazing 
there is left on it and then the cultivated fields also are thrown 
open to the cattle of the whole village for grazing. Cultivators have 
ordinarily a right to cut wood needed for agricultural implements 
and pala and grass from the common lands, except in villages 
where they are very limited in extent, and insufficient for the 
needs of the owners. 

All inhabitants of the village have a right not only to graze 
a reasonable number of cattle, their own property, on payment of 
the recognised dues but also to collect dry wood for burning, to cut 
such bushes and grass for thatching or ropes as they need fox- 
use in their house and cattle-yards, or to dig mud for bricks, &c., 
from the village tank. Hut a small cess for every axe or bill-hook 
is often taken from non-cultivators. Trees on road-sides, ponds, 
wells, and in common land about the village site are the common 
property of the whole village, and there is a general rule against 
tutting down any such tree so long as it lives and gives shade. 
When it withers up and falls, its wood is sometimes appropriated 
bv the whole village and is generally devoted to some common 
purpose c.g., repairing the village gate, well, mosque or temple 
or deepening the village pond. In some villages a small portion 
of the common land is set apart and some individual is allowed 
to fence ixx a poi-tion and plant trees, which are specially tended 
by him for the common good of the village. 

The manure of the cultivators is used by them in their own 
fields ; but they cannot sell it out of the village. That of the non- 
cultivators is the joint property of the \ illage ; or;if the homestead 
is divided by wards, of the owners of the wards in which they live. 
It is kept in great joint-stock heaps, and divided by the owners 
according to ploughs. 

Rearing in the mind the fundamental postulate of the economic 
regionalism that I am advocating that economic reconstruction in 
the future can only be successful and life-maintaining by utilis¬ 
ing the accumulated force of environment, instinct and tradition 
the lines of development may be thus indicated :—In the union 
of economic interests sought to he realised through the village 
commxinities, in the co-operative enterprises of villages combining 
to dig wells, or even long inundation canals, in agricultural 
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operations by means of lanas and the co-operative division of crops, 
in the communal organisation of agricultural and industrial 
labour, and in the provision and use of the common land for the 
collective good of the villagers, we find some of the highest ideals 
of agricultural and industrial co-operation in the West actually 
realised in our economic life. In certain lines co-operation has 
been practised where the efficiency of its methods and the nobility 
of its ideals will be lessons for the West; while such successful 
forms of co-operation of the West like co-operative credit, co¬ 
operate e purchase and sale, co operative dairying, co-operative 
presses aid easily and profitably be assimilated into the organisa¬ 
tion of the village community, where the communistic and 
collect)\isiic instincts are much stronger than in the West. 
In the combination of the villagers for the satisfaction of their 
common needs by the employment of the kamins —we find the 
ideals of co-operative consumption, production and distribution 
working in our social organisation. Co-operative credit also exists 
in a primary and incipient form; for in the lana the distribution 
of the share of the produce according to heads of oxen implies 
that the working capital (oxen, hoes, ploughs, &c.) is advanced 
on the expectation of the realisable assets of the co-operative 
enterprise. A more complex economic life with the introduction 
of scientific manures, scientific processes and agricultural machi¬ 
nery, and the growth of larger trade and commercial interests 
will naturally be accompanied by the evolution of more complex 
forms of co-operative credit, co-operative purchase and sale from 
such primary and vital structures as are already existing. 

The instincts are there, vital and life-maintaining, the 
standards are there perhaps instinctive and incipient; it is these 
that have to be reconstituted into policies and ideals by the 
adoption of the methods of Western scientific organisation of 
agriculture and industry. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


The report of the proceedings of the Ninth Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Conference is in the press and will shortly appear ; 
it is therefore unnecessary to summarize the proceedings here. 

The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. 

“If the system of co-opcraticm can be introduced and utilized 
to the full, I forsec a great and glorious future for the agricultural 
interests of this country — Tl.I.M. The King-Emperor. 

“liV are a very long -way off the ideal which we must ever 
keep before our eyes namely, the formation of a society in every 
village in Bengal, and there is ample work for everyone interested 
in the movement before that ideal is realized. In particular I 
should like to sec the zemindars throwing themselves heart and 
soul into the movement. ’’ — II.E. Lord Romtldshay. 

Origin and Scope of the Society. —The Ninth Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Conference appointed a Committee to 
organize a Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. This 
Committee met at Writers’ Buildings on January the Qth, 1918, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. T. Donovan, i.e.s., and framed 
the necessary Rules for the constitution and the working of the 
B. C. O. Society. At this meeting a provisional Executive Com¬ 
mittee was elected to hold office until the first General Meeting 
of the Society ; it is proposed to hold the first General Meeting 
as soon as a sufficient number of members (and Patrons) has 
joined the Society. 

The primary object of the Society is the advancement of the 
co-operative movement in Bengal. In pursuance of this object 
it will undertake—(1) to organize a Central Library of co-operative 
literature in Calcutta ; (2) to take over the Bengal Co-operative 
Journal (provided the Government continues its grant at least 
until the Society is financially strong enough to do without it) ; 
(3) to publish a Bengali edition of the Co-operative Journal; (4) to 
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publish and distribute leaflets and pamphlets containing valuable 
information; (5) to assist the Co-operative Department in organiz¬ 
ing special lectures for honorary organizers, employees of societies, 
and others; (6) to organize public lectures on co-operation; (7) to 
send out organizers to speak or give advice; (8) to further com¬ 
bined action among Societies in every possible way for the advance¬ 
ment of common interests; (9) to suggest model rules for new 
kinds of societies; (10) to act as an information bureau for affiliated 
societies and the public; (11) to organize a co-operative press; 
(12) to raise funds and, in general, to adopt such other measures 
as may be necessary to promote the aforesaid objects. 

Its Constitution. —The objects of the Society are entirely 
non-trading and solely propagandist and advisory : it will endea¬ 
vour to attract honorary co-operative workers from all classes of 
the people by carrying on a regular and sustained co-operative 
propaganda. The methods and constitution of the society are 
largely based on the models of the Irish and English Agricultural 
Organization Societies, but as its functions are more inclusive, 
(because it aims at the diffusion of the knowledge of co-operation 
generally, and not of agricultural co-operation alone), it has been 
given the name of “The Bengal Co-operative Organization 
Society”. The Society will consist of— 

r 

(1) Patrons—who pay donations of Rs. 500 and upwards. 

(2) Ordinary Members—who pay Rs. 10 per annum; a 

contribution of Rs. 100 or more shall entitle the 
contributor to life-membersship and exempt him 
from any further annual subscriptions : 

(3) Affiliated Societies— (a) Limited Liability Societies 

paying Rs. 5 per annum; and (b) Unlimited Liabi-. 
lity Societies paying Re. 1 per annum; 

(4) Student Members—paying Rs. 1 per annum which will 

entitle them to the use of the Reading Room and 
the Library and other privileges of membership, 
provided that no student member shall be entitled 
to receive a copy of the English edition of the 
Journal without paying an additional subscription of 
Rs. 1-8 per annum; nor shall any student member 
haye the right to vote at any meeting. 
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Subscriptions are payable in advance in January every year. 
Privileges of Patrons and Members. —Patrons and Mem¬ 
bers shall have the following rights and privileges : —(a) They 
shall be entitled to be present and to vote at all General Meetings, 
subject to the reservations specified in the Rules. (/?) Patrons, 
Ordinary Members and Affiliated Societies under class 3(a) shall 
be entitled to receive gratis one copy each of the English edition 
of the Bengal Co-operative Journal and such other publications 
as the Society may distribute free of charge. (<;) Affiliated 
Societies under class 3 (h) and Student Members shall be entitled 
to receive gratis one copy each of the Bengali edition of the 
Co-operative Journal and such other publications as the Society 
may distribute free of charge, (d) Patrons and Members shall 
have personal access to the Library, Reading Room, or such other 
public rooms as may be maintained by the Society, subject to such 
special Bye-laws as may be framed by the Executive Committee. 

Tbe Provisional Executive Committee. 

President and Patron : 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, Kt. 

Vice-President : 

J. T. Donovan, Esq., I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative 

Societies, Bengal. 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer : 

Prof. P. Mukherji, m.a., Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Members : 

G. S. Dutt, Esq., i.c.S., Collector, Birbhum. 

I. B. Dutt, Esq., Comilla. 

Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahaman, Joint-Registrar, C. S. Bengal. 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, m.a., f.r.s.l., Sub-Divisional 

Officer, Mymensing. 


Prof. J. C, Coyajee, m.a. (Cantab). 
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Mr. A. Zaman, b.l., Asst. Registrar, C. S. Bengal. 

Babu Nabagopal Bose, lion. Organiser, Howrah. 

Mr. E. A. Watson, McLeod & Co., Calcutta. 

Babu Muralidhar Das, Chief Auditor, Co-operative Societies. 
Babu Debendra Nath Mukherjee, Circle Officer, Bolpur. 

Babu Satischandra Bhattacharjee, Secretary, Nilphamari 

Central Bank. 

Babu Hem Chandra Sircar, m.a. 

Babu Bhairabnath Banerjee, lion. Organiser, C. S., Birhhum. 
Babu Jatindra Krishna Ghosh, Inspector, Weavers’ 

Societies, Bengal. 

Babu Nirendra Nath Bose, Inspector, Co-operative 

Societies, Bengal. 

It is needless to point out that the success of this society will 
very largely depend on a large and composite membership consist¬ 
ing of Zemindars and Ryots, Hindus and Mussulmans, Officials 
and Non-officials, in short, of every class of people desiring to 
promote the economic and social development of Bengal through 
the medium of co-operation. It is to be hoped that such support 
will be forthcoming in abundant and adequate measure. At pre¬ 
sent the activities of the society will be centred in Calcutta, but as 
funds permit and as Muffassil Membership increases, District and 
Sub-Divisional Branches may be formed to extend the work of 
the Central Society. 

On behalf of the Executive Comnjittee I appeal to each reader 
of this Journal to become a Patron or Member of this Society and 
thus help in the sound, speed}' and progressive development of the 
Movement in Bengal. 


.P. MUKHERJI, 

Hon. Secretary & Treasurer, B. C. O. S., 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Central Co-operatiye Bank tot Howrah. 

“A public meeting for starting a Central Co-operative Bank 
in the Howrah district was held at the Howrah Town Hall on 
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Saturday the 19th January. Among others there were present 
Mr. J. T. Rankin, i.c.s., (District Magistrate), Mr. J. T. 
Donovan, I.C.S., (Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal), 
Babu Tarak Chandra Roy (Sub-Divisional Officer, Uluberia), 
Babu Braja Durlab Hajra (Sub-Divisional Officer, Sadar), Babu 
Nitya Dhan Mukherjee (Vice-Chairman, Howrah Municipality), 
Babu Ashutosh Bose, Babu Charu Chandra Singh (Government 
Pleader, Howrah), Babu Khagendra Nath Mitra, Babu Basanta 
Dutta, Dr. Suresh Chandra Das and Babu Khagendra Nath 
Ganguli. 

At the commencement of the meeting Babu Nitya Dhan 
Mukherjee said that they had assembled there to arrange for the 
creation of a Central Co-operative Bank in the District. To start 
such a Bank the co-operation of both the Government and the 
public was necessary and without that no such Bank could be 
created. He then proposed that the best person to preside in such 
a meeting would be the District Magistrate of Howrah, who was 
the most popular representative of Government in the District. 
He then projjosed that Mr. J. T. Rankin, the District Magistrate 
of Howrah should take the chair. The proposal was seconded by 
Babu Basanta Kumar Dutta, b.i,., who said that during the short 
stay of their Magistrate the latter had made himself highly 
popular. This proposal having been carried unanimously, Mr. 
J. T. Rankin took the chair. 

After this the president requested Mr. Donovan to explain 
the object of forming a Co-operative Bank. Mr. Donovan then 
addressed the assembly and said that the object of forming a 
Central Co-operative Bank was to help the cultivators and to save 
them from the clutches of money lenders. It was also necessary 
to be thrifty and he suggested that such a thing could not be done 
by one individual and that it was the duty of every one to learn 
and that was the best time to begin. In the course of his speech 
he said that there were two types of banks, one pure and the other 
mixed. The nature of the bank to be started in Howrah, he said, 
should be settled by the local community. He repeatedly asked 
the gentlemen assembled there to help in the creation of a bank 
and to save the poor cultivators from the hands of the money¬ 
lenders and to improve their condition. 

5 
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Babu Khogendra Nath Mitra in moving the first resolution, 
said that there were already eleven small Co-operative Banks in 
Uluberia Sub-Division in the District, but the condition of these 
banks was not very prosperous. In order to help these banks and 
to create more banks money will be necessary and in the days 
when people were asking for self-government, it was time for them 
to make some sacrifice and help these poor cultivators for which 
they would take adequate interest. 

Babu Tarak Nath Ray, Sub-Divisional Officer, Uluberia, 
said that he had got experience of those banks as he started such 
banks in the places where he had been posted before. The banks 
were very useful and successful at the same time. After this the 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Then the president asked Babu Ashutosh Bose to move the 
second resolution. Babu Ashutosh Bose said that it was highly 
praiseworthy to start such a bank and moved that the following 
gentlemen should form into a Committee to help in the creation of 
such a Bank with powers to add to their number :—Mr. J. T. 
Rankin, i.c.S., Babu Tarak Nath Ray, Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Uluberia. Babu Braja Durlav Hajra, Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sadar, Babu Ashutosh Bose, Babu Cliaru Chandra Sinha, Babu 
Nitya Dhan Mukherjee; Babu Khagendra Nath Mitra, Babu 
Basanta Kumar Dutta, Babu Bhupendra Nath Bose, Babu Naba- 
gopal Bose, Bbu Ekkari Sinha Ray, Maulvi Hafiq Ahamad, Babu 
Benode Behari Haidar, Babu Sarat Kumar Paul, Babu Debendra 
Nath Ghose, Babu Suraujan Dutta and Mr. A. P. Peters. 

Babu Charu Chandra Sinha seconded the resolution, and 
said that everyone should help the poor cultivators and save them 
from the hands of money-lenders and the creation of such a bank 
was not only to help them but also to improve the conditions of 
the country by self-sacrificing and those who would advance money 
for the creation of the bank would get sufficient interest for it. 
The resolution was the carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the chair and to the Registrar of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies who had taken the trouble to attend 
the meeting and to speak on the necessity of starting of a Central 
Co»operative Bank in Howrah was proposed by Babu Akhay 
&umar Chatterjee.” 
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The Milk Supply of Calcutta. 

The Co-operative System. 

Mr. W. G. Burgess, in a letter on the Hon. Mr. Payne’s note 
on the milk supply oh Calcutta writes :— 

I am afraid that the proposed dairy company with a capital 
of about ten lakhs of rupees is too much like putting all one’s 
eggs in a single basket to appeal to practical business men. For 
one thing, the larger the concern the less supervision possible; 
and cattle, like children, are all the better for individual attention. 
Moreover there is the ever present danger of epidemic diseases 
the consequences of which on the milk supply of the city cannot 
be. contemplated with equanamity, because the large concern 
proposed would naturally “squeeze out” the smaller dairies, and 
consequently there would be no other source available from which 
to make good the shortage. 

A better plan would be to encourage the establishment of 
smaller dairies on Co-operative lines—dairies which, though 
smaller than that suggested by Mr. Payne would be larger ven¬ 
tures than any of the existing ones. My experience is that it 
costs a small dairy about ten pice for every seer of milk produced. 
This is due to fodder supplies being purchased at retail rates. 

The cost of production could be reduced very considerably if 
dry cattle were sent to a farm in some suitable locality where they 
could be fed at a nominal cost. 

I believe a co-operative dairy with a capital of fifty thousand 
rupees divided into ten thousand shares of five rupees each 
would meet the requirements of the European and Anglo-Indian 
population .—S talesman . 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation was registered 
on February the 25th last and the first meeting of the Council 
was held on the following day. The following gentlemen have 
been nominated as members of the first Council. A copy of the 
by-laws is reproduced below : 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 : 

10. 


Rai Bahadur Gobinda Chaudhuri. 

R. S. King, Esq. 

Rai Saheb Prafulla Chandra Patnaik 
Babu Satish Chandra Chakravarti.' 
Babu Raj Prakash Narayan. 

Rai Saheb Lachhmi Narayan Lai. 
Babu Mahendra Prasad. 

Saiyid Hadi Hasan, Esq. 

Rai Bahadur Lekh Narayan Singh. 
Rai Saheb Ashutosh Mukharji. 


Bye-laws of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, Ltd. 

Name and Registered Address. 

1. This society shall be registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act (Act II of 1912) and shall be called the Bihar and 
Orissa Co-operative Federation, Ltd. Its registered address 
shall be at Bankipore. 


Objects. 

2. Its objects shall be :— 

(i) to ensure a regular and efficient system of supervision, 
audit and control for all co-operative banks and 
societies enrolled as members; 

(it) to promote agricultural, industrial and other special 
forms of co-operation; 

(Hi) to aid in the expansion and improvement of primary 
education, to promote sanitation, to facilitate 
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medical and famine relief and generally to secure 
the moral and material progress of its affiliated 
societies; 

(iv) to secure unity and uniformity among all co-operators 
in Bihar and Orissa and to see that all co-operative 
business is conducted on sound and progressive 
lines. 

3. The Federation may not undertake the supply and sale 
of any article save stationery, printed forms and other articles 
needed in the course of business by co-operative societies. A 
separate balance sheet and profit and loss account shall be pre¬ 
sented to the general meeting for all such operations. 

Membership. 

4. Any co-operative central bank, union or society in Bihar 
and Orissa is eligible for membership and shall be affiliated 011 
payment of the prescribed fee. 

5. Membership shall cease on liquidation or resignation 
(after one year’s notice) and any member may be expelled from 
the Federation by the Council after inquiry by the Governor. 
An appeal shall lie from an order of expulsion to the annual 
Congress. 

6. Even- central society shall pay an affiliation fee of Rs. 25 
and every other society a fee of Rs. 2. 

7. The Council may receive contributions from Government 
or other sources and may assess every member at such a sum 
proportionate to its working capital as may be necessary to enable 
the Federation to carry out a satisfactory audit of all its members 
and also to achieve its other obects. Such assessment shall be 
made on the figures shown in the latest audit note. The liability 
of a member for the debts of the Federation shall be limited to the 
sum so assessed. Any assessment made on the societies shall be 
reported to the annual Congress and be subject to its confirmation. 

8. (fl) The funds of the Federation shall be the permanent 
and indivisible property of its members. No profits shall be dis¬ 
tributed whether by way of dividend or bonus or in any other 
manner. But the Council may, if it thinks fit, constitute funds 
or make grants or loans to any society or to any of its servants or 
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licensees for any purpose consonant with the objects of the 
Federation. Such transactions shall be reported to the annual 
Congress and be subject to confirmation by it. 

( b ) Loans shall be either without interest or at low rates of 
interest for some special purpose. The Federation shall not lend 
money for a profit. 

9. The surplus funds of the Federation may be invested in 
any manner permitted by the Co-operative Societies Act (Act II 
of 1912). 

Management. 

10. The management of the union shall be vested in a 
Governor and an advisor} 7 Council of not more than ten members. 

11. (a) The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar and 
Orissa, for the time being shall be ex-officio Governor, and the 
advisory Council shall be elected by the annual'Congress. The 
Governor shall preside at all meetings of the Council. 

(b) A Secretary shall be appointed by the Governor with the 
approval of the Council. 

(r) The first Council shall be nominated by the Governor, 
and shall hold office until the first meeting of Congress; provided 
that (i) the first meeting shall take place within eight months of 
the Registration of the Federation and (ii) no assessment shall be 
made on any member under rule 7 until Congress shall have met. 

12. (a) The Council shall meet at least twice a year and as 
many times more often as may be necessary. Any Councillor 
may require a meeting to be held after three months’ notice. 
Three shall form a quorum. 

(b) Save as provided in these by-laws, it shall be at the 
discretion of the Governor to refer any matter to the Council, but 
the Council may at any time, pass a resolution on any subject, and 
if the Governor does not accept the opinion of the Council, the 
resolution shall be referred to the annual Congress, or a special 
session of the Congress called for the purpose. 

13. The Congress of the Federation shall consist of delegates 
elected by affiliated societies in each subdivision of a district. 
Every subdivision with 20 societies or more shall send a delegate 
who shall exercise votes according to the following scale; viz., for 
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50 societies or less i vote; for more than 50 and less than 100, 2 
votes; for more than 100 and less than 150, 3 votes; and so on. 
Any affiliated central banking union which pays an annual 
subscription of not less than Rs. 25 may send one delegate, who 
shall exercise one vote. Delegates shall be elected at the annual 
general meetings of central societies or at any other convenient 
time. Special representation may with the sanction of Congress 
be afforded to societies with more than 200 members or unions of 
more than 20 societies. At th - invitation of the Governor other 
persons may attend the Congress and may address the delegates 
but shall not vote. 

14. The Congress shall meet at least once every year to 
transact such business as the Governor, or the Council or any 
member may have to put before it. Any resolution passed by the 
Congress which is not accepted by the Governor shall be referred 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, whose decision shall be 
final. 

15. No business except that proposed by the Governor or the 
Council may be biought before the. Congress, unless two clear 
mouths’ notice is given before the meeting ; and at least six weeks’ 
clear notice must be given to all delegates informing them of all 
business to be transacted at the next session. 

16. Politics are outside the scope of the Federation, and the 
Governor may disallow any business proposed for discussion on 
the ground that it has a political bearing. 

17. All matters brought before Congress shall be decided by 
a majority of votes; and in case of an equality of votes the 
President shall have a casting vote. One-fifth of the elected 
delegates shall form a quorum. No proxies shall be allowed. 

Staff. 

18. The Federation shall employ sufficient staff to enable it 
to carry out its objects, and may take such steps to train its 
employes or those of its members as it thinks fit. 

19. The Federation’s auditors and other direct employees 
shall be under the sole direction, control and discipline of the 
Governor or such officer or officers as he may appoint in this 
behalf. No auditor shall be employed, who is not licensed by the 



Registrar of Co-operative Societies in accordance with section 17 
of Act II of 1912. 

20. No affiliated society shall employ any salaried servant, 
who is not licensed by the Federation. Such licenses will, as a 
rule, only be given to persons properly trained in co-operative 
work. This restriction does not apply to menials on Rs. 10 or 
less per mensem. 

21. With the exception of auditors, and other direct 
employes of the Federation, officers and licensees working in areas 
served by central societies shall be under their control and dis¬ 
cipline, save that on dismissal an appeal will lie to the Governor. 

Provident Fund. 

22. Every salaried servant of the Federation shall contribute 
one anna for every rupee of his salary to the provident fund, and 
the Federation shall contribute half that amount. Central 
societies affiliated to the Federation shall afford their own employes 
the same advantages. In the case of transfer from service under 
one central society to another or to the Federation or vice versa, 
the provident fund shall be handed over to the new employer. In 
110 case shall provident funds be repaid or advances made from 
them without the sanction of the Governor. 

23. Central societies shall maintain an account of the 
moneys due between them and the Federation on account of the 
pay and provident fund of 1 Federation employes in such form as 
may be prescribed by the Federation. Provident fund money 
may be invested with the central society concerned, if it desires, 
or else in the Provincial bank or any other co-operative institution 
approved by the Governor. 

24. Subject to the succeeding by-laws compound interest at 
6 % per cent, calculated annually shall be allowed on all provident 
funds accounts and any bonus granted to the servants of the 
Federation shall be added to their accounts and earn the same rate 
of interest. 

25. Any Federation servant who has completed fifteen 
years’ service and who is not dismissed for gross neglect of duty or 
for dishonesty shall receive on the date of his retirement payment 
in cash of the total amount standing to his credit in the provident 
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fund. If any such servant dies after five years’ service, his heirs 
shall receive similar treatment. 

26. Any Federation servant who retires before he has 
completed 15 years’ service without permission of the Governor 
shall not be entitled to draw from the provident fund a greater sum 
than his own contributions plus compound interest at 3 per cent. 
No such servant may retire while charges of the nature indicated 
in rule 27 are pending against him. 

27. Any Federation servant who is dismissed for gross 
neglect of duty or dishonesty shall lose all claim to the amount 
standing to his credit in the provident fund on the date of his 
dismissal. Provided that it shall be in the power of the Governor 
to allow payment of a sum not exceeding such servant’s actual 
contributions, when an appeal for mercy to the Congress is 
accepted by it. 

28. Any Federation servant who has completed 25 years’ 
approved service shall receive from the funds of the Federation, 
in addition to the sum secured to him by these by-laws, such sum 
as the Congress may determine, subject to a maximum of one 
year’s salary (based on the average of his last five years’ salary). 
If he has completed 30 years’ approved service, this bonus may 
amount to two years' salary, but no one shall be permitted to serve 
beyond the age of fifty unless the Governor considers him fit to 
do so. 

29. These by-laws shall not be altered or abrogated except 
bv a two-thirds majority of the Federation Congress. Provided 
that no such alteration or abrogation shall be made unless three 
months’ clear notice be given. Provided also that if the Congres-. 
unanitnotisly recommends any such alteration or abrogation, the 
usual notice for business at the Congress shall suffice. 


Circular No. 1 of 1918. 

Dated the 31st December, rgij. 

There are two points in connexion with the touring of local 
auditors, inspecting clerks and other officials of the movement, 
which require early decision. 

6 
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(1) The Registrar finds that advances are being made freely 

to the staffs of central societies and local auditors without any 
security. Such loans from the funds of Central Banks and 
Unions are illegal [vide section 29(1) of Act II of and 

directors are warned that any loan so made if not repaid cannot be 
written off the funds of the Central Bank but will be recoverable 
from them personally. There appears to be no reason, however, 
why under certain safeguards advances of travelling allowance 
should net be made by Central Banks to members of their own 
staff (see section 31 of the Act). Such transactions would under 
by-law 40 of the model by-laws for Central Banks require the 
previous sanction of the Registrar. This may be assumed on the 
following conditions :— 

(a) that advances are only made for the purchase of means 

of conveyance; 

(b) that the advance shall not be paid until the means of 

conveyance is actually purchased and produced 
before one of the directors; 

(c) that the means of conveyance remains the property of 

the Central Bank or Union until the whole advance 
is repaid; 

(d) that the advance is automatically recovered in sums of 

not less than Rs. 5 a month from the pay of official 
concerned. 

All advances now outstanding should be at once called in, unless 
the official concerned agrees to conditions (c) and (d) in writing. 

(2) The Registrar observes that it is the custom for all 
non-gazetted officials drawing travelling allowance from Govern¬ 
ment to charge as “actual expenses” two annas a mile (the 
maximum) for all journeys performed by them whether by 
bicycle, ekka or other means. This rate so far as a bicycle is 
concerned is absurd. The following rules are therefore laid 
down :— 

(a) Every non-gazetted officer drawing travelling allowance 
from Government is expected to maintain a bicycle, 
unless he has received the express permission of the 
Registrar to use some other means of conveyance. 

{b) Officers drawing less than Rs. 100 a month who use 
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bicycles for journeys will be entitled to charge one 
anna a mile for all distances outside a limit of five 
miles from their head quarters. 

(c) Officers who maintain bicycles must, if they use any 
other form of conveyance for a particular journey, 
give a full explanation of their reasons for doing so 
in the remarks column of their bills. 

B. A. COLLINS, 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Bihar and Orissa. 


Circular No. 2 of 1918. 

There appears to be a good deal of misconception as to the 
exact position of the manager of a central bank, with the result 
that in many places work is not proceeding smoothly. It is 
necessary, therefore, to point out that the manager should be 
responsible to the Board of Directors or to any committee or 
director to whom they may delegate any powers or duties for the 
entire management of the central bank. His work falls under 
two main branches, the supervision of the societies and the 
management of the office. 

2. For the latter he has the assistance of the bank clerk who 
is his subordinate. Ordinarily he should not write the books 
himself but he is responsible that the clerk does so and must 
satisfy himself day by day that the general ledger is written up 
and all is correct. He must see that all letters are acknowledged 
and all correspondence promptly dealt with, taking up important 
cases himself. All orders passed bv the working committee, the 
Honorary Secretary, Treasurer and other office-bearers should be 
addressed to him and he should be responsible for seeing them 
carried out. 

3. His position in respect of the organization, supervision 
and financing of societies is the same. This is ihe most important 
part of his work. A large proportion of his time must be spent in 
the inspection of societies and in instructing them in co-operative 
principles. He is responsible that all orders about societies passed 
by the Board .or the director or directors to whom powers are 
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delegated by them are obeyed. The Inspecting clerks are his 
subordinates and he must see that they do their work properly. 
Their programmes, diaries and travelling allowance bills should 
be submitted through him and placed before the directors con¬ 
cerned with his recommendations. Above all, subject to any 
orders he receives from the Board or the responsible office bearers, 
lie must see that defects pointed out in audit notes are remedied 
and in important cases remove them himself. 

4. Generally speaking, it is the manager’s duty to see that 
all necessary business is placed before the Board of Directors or 
the office-bearers at the proper time, that orders are passed on it 
and that these orders are carried out. It is no excuse for him to 
say that he was not told to do this or that. It is for him to take 
the initiative and put up matters for orders. For example, he 
would be responsible for seeing that all important communications 
from the Registrar or the Provincial Bank are put before the 
Board, that the central bank is always provided with funds in 
good time to finance the societies, that the annual general meetings 
of societies are properly held, that applications for loans are 
promptly considered, etc., etc. In a word he must exercise 
foresight and use his intelligence so that no hitch inav occur in 
the working of the bank or its affiliated societies. 

5. It is obvious that if he is to carry out these duties properly 
the manager must be thoroughly well trained both in accountancy 
and .the audit of societies. He must read all the available 
literature on co-operation and study carefully the Registrar’s 
pamphlets and circulars. In fact, he must make himself an 
expert. No manager who fails to display the necessary interest 
and energy can expect to be long retained in service. 

B. A. COLLINS, 

Registrar. 


Dated the 4th January, igi8. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 


The years 1909 to 1912 formed a period of rapid development 
in the co-operative movement in the United Provinces, too rapid 
to be of lasting good it was thought by some, and since the latter 
year the movement has encountered difficulties which have 
certainly not made for progress. There was widespread drought 
in 1913 with scarcity and famine in several districts; the outbreak 
of war in 1914 was accompanied by a great fall in the price of 
cotton; and in 1915 floods and ill-distributed rainfall interfered 
with the agricultural out-turn. However, during the last two 
years the rvots have derived benefit from high prices, though, as 
is pointed out in a Government resolution on the report on the 
working of Co-operative Societies in the United Provinces for the 
year ending on the 30th June, 1917, not to the extent that might 
have been possible if the co-operative organisation for the sale of 
produce had been sufficiently developed in the province. Members 
of societies have been obliged to meet during these last two years 
their obligations for landlords’ rent, for the repayment of Govern¬ 
ment taqavi and for the repayment of loans advanced by societies 
and money-lenders, during the lean seasons of 19x3 and 1914. 
As a result a comparatively large proportion of the weaker societies 
suffered severely in cohesion and in financial stability. At the 
beginning of the year under review members owed a total sum of 
Rs. 45.30 lakhs to the agricultural credit societies ; they borrowed 
Rs. 23.96 lakhs more during the year and repaid Rs. 24.43 lakhs 
in principal and Rs. 6.12 lakhs in interest, leaving a sum of 
Rs. 44.84 lakhs outstanding at the end of the year. As Sir James 
Meston remarks, the movement will fail both in financial effective¬ 
ness and in moral power unless strict punctuality in fulfilling 
obligations is one of its first principles. To gain this a policy in 
accordance with the practice in other provinces and recommended 
by the Maclagan Committee has now been adopted, and the 
tendency to look to a quick turnover while repayment by instal¬ 
ments is spread over a long period is now severely discouraged. 
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The Registrar’s report brings to light the facts that the majority 
of the central societies have had during the past year more deposits 
offered to them than they could accept, and that in some cases 
old deposits had actually to be returned.— Pioneer. 

The Proposed Co-operative Commission shop at Shakargarh, 

District Gurdaspur. 

Shakargarh is a singularly unlucky piece of land both as 
regards the traffic and the character of the land. During a consi¬ 
derable portion of the year it is water-confined on all sides. The 
numerous streams, rivulets, brooks and rivers cut short all means 
of conveyance. Even bare walking gets intolerably troublesome 
these days. Gurdaspur, Dera Nanak, Narowal, and Sialkot—the 
neighbouring markets each stand at a good distance—three over 
twenty miles and one over sixteen. But the way again is beset 
with dangers of the water. No less than four streams intervene 
between Gurdaspur and Shakargarh and about as many between 
Sialkot and Shakargarh, Narowal and Dera Nanak as well. 

Minor Markets—are, if not equally inaccessible, so situated 
as to make the journey an arduous task. These natural defects 
go a long way to tell upon the local trade. It is slack consequently. 
In contradistinction to any other section of population concerned 
therewith, peasantry suffers most. His is the business of “much 
labour and scanty wages.” He is besides proverbially simple 
and short-sighted and knows little how to economise and curtail 
his expenses to square with his petty income a.id to make the best 
of what he can obtain from his farm. 

His needs like those of other men are daily and recurring but 
his income unlike that of others is only periodical. How to 
reconcile this is a difficult problem with him. The moment the 
farm yields him grain or other commodity, he must willy nilly 
hasten to one that will convert his produce into money to defray 
his social domestic expenditure and to pay the revenue—the needs 
that had long been put off to the harvest time. By himself he 
can’t dispose of his produce. Difficulties both natural and artifi¬ 
cial stand in the way: markets far off, ways difficult, selling a 
business long and slow. No contrivance to overcome all these 
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and yet money he must have soon and in cash. Sahukar is the 
only person that welcomes him and has been doing so in the past 
as well. He makes the best of the opporunity, gives the money 
lie needs and gets the grain at a rate to be determined sometime 
a few months afterwards as his foresight may dictate. 

He has his own rate. Sahukari rate—per rupee only 2 seers 
more than the market rates. The fanner must agree to this. 
A greater portion of his produce is thus disposed of. As regards 
what is left, there are some minor individual agencies to sponge 
upon the fellow'—itinerant merchants, bailwalas and others. They 
manage to secure the grain at a cheaper rate and with a ccuple of 
coins given as pledge money, snatch up the entire quantity of 
grain, to sell the same in a neighbouring market and with the 
money thus obtained to pay off the farmer, himself pocketing the 
profit earned with no capital cf his own. The harvest over, the 
farmer alone finds himself as poor as ever. He toils and troubles 
days and nights together—at his farm, knowing little what amount 
of profit that ought to be his own goes to these parasites. The 
table given below will elucidate the point more fully. 

The figures have been taken from the current rates of Shakar- 
garh and market rates of Gurdaspur. 


Year 

Rates at Shakargarh 
from June to August. 
Per md. 

Rates at Gurdasput 

Per md. 

Rates at Shakargarh 
in Oct. & Nov. 

Per md. 

Rates at Cur- 
da-*pur. 

Per md. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs 

. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. P. 

1914 

... 2 IO 9 

3 3 

0 

2 

13 

0 

3 15 0 

1915 

... 3 i 3 

3 12 

0 

3 

4 

0 

440 

1916 

... 2 14 0 

3 2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 14 0 

1917 

... 3 1 3 

3 II 

0 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 


The above figures indicate what a good percentage of profit 
varying from Rs. 25% to 50% (after deduction of conveyance 
charges) passes to the middlemen simply due to the want of an 
institution on the part of peasants that could at once undertake the 
province both of the Sahukar and the Bailwala. Co-operative 
Societies hitherto have been regarded as money lending (only one 
aspect of the Sahukar's dealing) and as such they are little likely 
to promote and advance the interests of the agricultural tribes, 
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against the manifold activities and allurements of the Sahukar, 
unless and until they take into their own hands the final sale 
of the products of the soil to the entire elimination of the 
middlemen. To me the feasible remedy appears to lie in the 
establishment at Shakargarli of a Co-operative Store for the sale 
of agricultural produce, owned and managed by the Societies 
directly. 

Production. The natural production of the soil under culti¬ 
vation in this Talisil seems to favour the idea all the more. The 
total area of the Tahsil is 311,322 acres, and the area under culti¬ 
vation is 225,399 acres approximately. From the table given 
below we gather the'average area under wheat cultivation during 
the past four years has been 78,259 acres per year, excluding 
6,165 acres of Kharaba allowed per year as an average. This 
means out of 22 acres of cultivated area 7 are under wheat. The 
wheat production during the past 3 years of course does not give 
a hopeful average, as the harvests have been unusually bad suc¬ 
cessively throughout the ^pericd. But the coming Rabi being 
extensively sown seems to offer a fairly good prospect. In the 
light of the table below, the average wheat production during the 
past four years as calculated by the Revenue Department is 8 or 
9 maunds per acre. Reducing it to 6 even, as a sure average, the 
whole wheat production of the Tahsil can be fairly accurately 
anticipated as 469,554 maunds. This is altogether shared by 
746 villages, of which 229 are under co-operation. The co¬ 
operative (under wheat production) villages own 19,564 acres pro¬ 
ducing 117,384 maunds of wheat yearly.. 

Allowing % of this total to meet the household necessities of 
the farmers, 29,000 maunds of wheat woith approximately 
Rs. 87,000 can be safely contributed to the stock of the society 
proposed. Past years did not yield good harvests, so the amount 
of grain received by the societies was least encouraging. Besides 
the general cause there were other patent causes as well to affect 
badly the recoveries of the societies. The loss due to the village 
kacha store houses being exposed to all kinds of insects, unfavour¬ 
able rates, and not the least, in some cases, personal dishonesty of 
some members of the Committee can be cited as various examples 
of the causes alluded to above. 
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The Store House at Shakargarh, I presume, will remedy all 

this. 


Year 

Area under wheat cultivation. 
Acres. 

Kliaraba 

Acres. 

Grain received by societies. Cost. 
Aids. Rs. 

1914 

••• 83,457 

5,260 

29 , 47 <> 79,860 

1915 

••• 92,447 

3,846 

6,070 18,210 

1916 

... 60,424 

20,880 

2,954 7,6oo 

1917 

... 67,709 

13.476 

4,742 13,526 


Again the existence of this Store will save the contributors 
the other usual charges of the mandis which are variously 
termed as ahrat, dalai, tulai, rolai, shagirdi, dharmarth, educa¬ 
tional fund, etc. The realisation of all this will add to the income 
of the Society. At a trading company at Bhalwal in Shahpur 
district such realisation amounts altogether Rs. 1-5-6 per cent, 
compared to Rs. 2 and 2-4 at other markets. The difference 
between the two being Rs. 0-10-6 and 0-14-6. In view' of the 
expenses we have to incur, we shall not be able to adopt at the 
cutset the Bhalwal rate. What should be the actual charge 
can be determined hereafter when the Store House becomes a 
certainty. Of course these charges will form the net income of 
the society and after paying off the expenses of the market, the 
balance will go to the Reserve Fund. The distribution of the 
profits will take place periodically. 
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NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


Speech of His Honour Sir Edvard Gait at the opening of the Bihar and 
Orissa Provincial Co-operative Conference on 28th February, 1918. 

Gentlemen, 

It gives me much pleasure to meet you here this morning, and all the 
more so since this is the first provincial Co-operative Conference which has 
been held since I became Lieutenant-Governor. The last Conference, which 
was opened by my predecessor, Sir Charles Bayley, met at Ranchi in October, 
1914. Since then the preoccupations and dislocation of work caused by 
the w r ar, and, latterly, the absence of the permanent Registrar on leave 
have combined to render it difficult to hold a Provincial Conference. Two 
successful Conferences on a smaller scale have however been held in Bihar 
and one in Orissa. At these a number of important subjects were discussed 
and many useful resolutions were passed. 

During the three and a half years which have elapsed since the last 
Provincial Conference was held, steady progress has been made, and a large 
increase has taken place in the number of Co-operative Societies. The 
number of Central Societies has risen from 12 to 22 ; the number of 
Guarantee Unions from nil^to 10, and the number of ordinary Societies 
from about 1,000 to 1,658. I am particularly glad to see that a start has 
been made with the system of Guarantee Unions, under which a number of 
Societies combine to guarantee each other’s debts. The mutual supervision 
exercised by the constituent Societies of these Unions helps to secure a 
high standard of efficiency. The working capital of the Provincial Bank 
w T hich -was founded in 1914 has now reached 7 lakhs of rupees, that of 
Central Banks has risen from 8 to 22% lakhs, and of primary Societies from 
I'sYz to 24 lakhs. 

These figures are indicative of steady progress, but I cannot say that 
I am satisfied with them, nor, I am sure, is Mr. Collins, your energetic and 
enthusiastic Registrar. Bihar and Orissa still lags behind most other 
provinces, and unless development in the future goes on at a much more 
rapid rate than it has done in the past there is no prospect of the leeway 
being made up. In the areas already opened up the progress is sufficiently 
rapid in most cases, but I notice with regret several sub-divisions where 
little has been done in the way of new organization in the last two or three 
years. In regard to those areas I would say that expansion is essentially 
necessary. The few societies now in existence can do little for the people 
as a whole, and it is only by steady annual expansion that an organization 
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capable of improving the life of the province can be built up. Until recently, 
there were numerous places in which co-operation bad not even made a 
start, and in nearly half the sub-divisions of Bihar and Orissa there were 
practically no vSocieties at all. Government have recently drawn attention 
to this fact and pointed out that it is time, in the interests of the cultivators, 
that the movement should be extended into these areas. The earnest atten¬ 
tion of District and Sub-divisional Officers has been invited to this important 
work, and the principle has been laid down that the degree of interest shown 
in co-operation will be taken into account when selecting officers for the 
charges of sub-divisions and when considering their claims to higher 
appointments. In order to facilitate the exploitation of new areas a Sub- 
Deputy Magistrate has been placed on special duty and new societies have 
already been opened in four sub-divisions and will shortly be opened in half 
a dozen others. 

It will not be out of place if I repeat briefly the reasons why such great 
importance attaches to the development of the co-operative movement. 
The first and most obvious reason is that it enables the people who join the 
societies to obtain loans at a much lower rate of interest than that charged 
by the village money-lenders. The existing societies already save their 
members at least lakhs a year in interest charges, and yet only about 
70,000 persons belong to them, or about one per cent, of the adult male 
population of the province. Apart from this these societies draw out the 
money that has been rusting in hoards and find for it profitable investment. 
A third advantage is that they encourage thrift and create a healthy public 
opinion on the subject of wasteful expenditure, as all members of a society 
are interested in preventing extravagance on the part of their fellow mem¬ 
bers who owe money to the society. Membership of these societies again 
engenders a spirit of mutual assistance, and teaches the people the art of 
organising themselves for action to their mutual advantage, as for example 
in obtaining seed, manure, agricultural implements and other articles 
collectively at a far lower cost that would otherwise be possible, or in selling 
their produce direct to the big dealers or exporters, and thereby keeping 
for themselves the profits which would otherwise go into the pockets of 
middlemen. Finally, membership of these societies has a great general 
educative influence and gives a wider outlook on life. Co-operation teaches 
thrift, self-help and self-reliance, and incidentally proves to the people that 
union is strength. Through it they are learning to manage their own affairs 
intelligently, and what is even more important they are learning to recog¬ 
nize their own interests. As the movement spreads and the lessons to be 
learned from it gradually sink into the minds of the people conscious 
organization will succeed chaotic indifference, and there will be great re¬ 
actions on the moral and political developments of the country. If, as may 
be the case at no very distant date, the elections to local bodies and Legis¬ 
lative Councils are made direct, on a wide franchise, there can be no doubt 
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that those who are members of these societies will be far better qualified 
to exerise an intelligent vote than those who are not. 

In short, the more I get to know about co-operation the more I realize 
that it may be expected to do more for the material and moral regeneration 
of India than any other influence now at work. 

It may seem at first sight that the great independence which the 
cultivators will develop with their growing power of organization will be 
injurious to the interests of the landlords. This, however, is a very short¬ 
sighted view. In the long run the true interests of the landlords are not 
so very divergent from those of their tenants. The greater the prosperity 
of the tenant, the more certain and regular will be the payment of rent and 
the more valuable the interest of the landlord in abandoned holdings and 
waste lands. Again none will benefit more than the landlord from the check 
to litigation which the co-operative organization brings. But it is on even 
broader grounds that I appeal to the landholders to give active support to 
this movement. I firmly believe that no striking development in this great 
agricultural province is possible unless and until it commands the whole¬ 
hearted support of the zamindar. In Bihar and Orissa the zamindar is not 
a superfluity but 0 necessity. The peasants need leaders whom they know 
and can trust. These, in the present state of society, the landlords alone 
can supply. I often receive complaints that the tenants are being set against 
the maliks and that the latter do not command the influence which belongs 
to their position. Here is their great opportunity. If anyone seeks for 
proof of this, I refer him with confidence to those landlords here to-day who 
have thrown themselves wdiole-heartedly into this work. If they will not 
bear witness that their relations with their tenants are better and their 
influence with them far greater than ever before, I shall be very greatly 
surprised. As the raiyats become alive to the benefits they receive through 
their societies, confidence replaces mistrust and fear, and gratitude the 
antipathy which the necessities of rent collection so often engender. With 
a united peasantry behind them the landlords will enjoy a position and 
influence such as they never dreamed of in the past. 

If we look at the other side of the shield, it is just those places in which 
the landlords have given most assistance where the greatest progress has 
been made. I shall shortly have the pleasure of recognizing this by present¬ 
ing certificates to a number of them testifying to the excellent work which 
they have done. But their number is still all too few and I hope that District 
Officers will do their utmost to attract others by explaining the mutual 
advantages which are to be expected from their assistance. 

The co-operative movement again is intimately associated with the 
development of primary education. It is impossible for people with no 
education to take an intelligent part in the management of co-operative 
societies, or even to understand the principles on which they are worked. 
It is therefore very important that in every area where there are societies 
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education should be diffused as widely as possible. On the other hand the 
societies can exercise a potent influence in improving the quality of the 
teaching in the local schools by the supervision and control which they are 
able to exercise over the gurus. 1 am inclined to agree with Mr. Collins 
that the village societies might take a much more prominent part than they 
have hitherto done in the expansion of primary education. It is in recogni¬ 
tion of this that the Director of Public Instruction is present to-day and will 
take part in your discussion. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I should like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the great services rendered to the Co-operative movement by 
Mr. Collins, who has devoted to it all the energy and enthusiasm of which he 
is capable. He has been ably seconded in his efforts by Khan Bahadur 
Mohi-ud-din Ahmad, the Deputy Registrar who acted very efficiently for 
Mr. Collins during his recent furlough. 

I now declare this Conference open and I hope that your deliberations 
will lead to a further great advance in the development of co-operation in 
this province. 

Mr* W. R. Rae s address at the Glasgow Co-operative Conferenoe. 

Mr. Rae said there were three points of which he wished to speak—the 
value of education, the necessity for special organisation to carry out the 
work, and a few practical hints as to how the work could be done. What 
was there in co-operative education that they attached so much special value 
to? He thought that question had been answered in London. Something 
had happened that was essential ; so much so, that Liberals who used to 
bow the knee at the name of Lloyd George joined in passing a vote of 
censure on him. There was necessity for those who passed that resolution 
to educate their members to the new situation that existed. London proved 
that all recognised that there was something of special educational value that 
co-operators, as representative of the workers generally, required, that they 
were going to get, and that they were not going to be satisfied until they got. 
To give that was, he thought, the special work of educational committees. 
They had first to get some idea of constitutional matters. Some thought that 
the constitution of their country was something quite outside of them ; it had 
not yet been shown the people of this country that the constitution of the 
country rested upon the consciousness of independence of that country. The 
people should know what the functions and limitations of Government were— 
whether, for instance, one member of the Government can keep another wait¬ 
ing in a waiting-room until it suits him. (Laughter). They should know that 
there were such things as civic rights and also civic responsibilities, and 
they required to know their personal responsibility for these rights and 
responsibilities. If they were going to get Parliamentary representatives 
it was absolutely imperative that their people should understand what was 
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meant by constitutional affairs. It was also important that their people 
should be shown a broad view of economics. A great mistake had been made 
in the years that were gone, based on a misconception of what was really of 
value to the community and how it should be expressed. Did they think that 
if the people had rightly understood this matter 200 years ago they would 
have allowed the production of this country to run riot in the race for profit ? 
Owing to that mistake economics had been used for the purpose of showing 
how capital could be built up and of studying how to live under the load which 
it had imposed. In future they would have to study the fact that the real study 
of economics was life and not wealth. When our people came to study econo¬ 
mics in this light there would some confiscations which were not inten¬ 
ded in the Excess Profits Duty. Co-operation and trade unionism were only 
incidents in history, and would go on being incidents so long as they permitted 
the system to go on. It was want of knowledge on these points that enabled 
capital to get control and continued to handicap the people in their efforts 
to go forward to improvements. 

A Special Organisation Needed. 

To carry on this work of instructing the people a .special organisation 
was needed. This special organisation took different forms in different 
localities. Sometimes it was a group of men and women specially elected, 
sometimes it was made up of representatives from the general committee, 
the committees of the women’s and men's guilds, direct representatives of 
the members, and representatives of the employees. It seemed to him that 
if they were out for all the people all the time this special committee should 
be representative of all the interests in the movement. It might be asked, 
would such an organisation be capable of carrying on,the work entrusted to 
it ? Probably, it would be if they let it know, what it was wanted to do. One 
proof of fitness for the work would be that the member had taken every 
opportunity presented to him to remedy the ignorance with which he or she 
entered the movement. It was not possible to find in their committees 
many people who knew all about constitutional history or economics, but 
surely if twelve men and women were going to help men and women to 
knowledge it was but fitting that they should have dipped into the well 
themselves. 

It was no part of the work of that special organisation to do municipal 
work—to run libraries, etc.—when these things are already provided for 
them. None of them had the funds to spare, if they only looked at their 
true relationship to their work. To do their own special work would take 
up every penny of the grant that the most generous society had yet placed 
at the disposal of the educational committee. But while they should not 
do municipal work at their own expense, there was no reason why they should 
not do it at the expense of the municipality. They should see that the 
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municipality did its own work in the right way by sending the right men 
and women there to control it. 

He thought they were wise when they strove to influence the young 
lives. Somehow or another they had hitherto left their young people to be 
influenced elsewhere. The social impulses of the young people were not 
carried out in a co-operative atmosphere as often as-they might be. In this 
the Central Education Committee would help. They had published a 
bright little book, “Our vStorv,” which could be read to them, and they 
would send to committees or teachers some kindergarten methods for 
teaching. 

Then they should seek to interest the new members. Just as the 
general committee provided them with information as to the methods of 
working the society, so he thought the educational committee should, 
whenever the members joined, provide them with some information of the 
kind it was its special duty to impart. This should be done when they 
joined, for when they had been some months in the society the interest had 
worn off. It was also the duty of the educational committee to keep up 
an incessant propaganda ; not a meeting next quarter and another at the 
beginning of next winter, but incessantly. And they should make an 
incessant use of literature. He wondered how it would do if every 
co-operator was presented, along with every parcel, with something that would 
remind him or her that co-operation was something more than getting 
cheaper goods—a sparkle from some co-operative thinker or a hint from 
some co-operative book. If there was a general election they wakened up 
to that kind of thing, but in the co-operative movement they seemed to 
think that the empire of dividend would make co-operators. It was up to 
the educational committees to forget that. They could have outdoor meet¬ 
ings, and more meetings of other kinds, newspapers circulated—he was 
sorry that, in Scotland, it was “newspapers”--and form classes. Do not let 
them be disheartened if the attendance was not great. He had never heard 
of any reform meeting that was begun with a crowd. The yeast that made 
the bread was very small in prof>ortion to the flour. Let them back up 
their executive committees in training employees ; but that was not part 
of an educational committee’s duties. Let them remember also that they 
would get little thanks. Democracy had always stoned the prophets, and 
they must not be surprised if the membership stoned them now and again. 
They were doing the best thing they could for their day and generation if 
they wiped out some of the black spots of ignorance and brought in the light 
of knowledge. (Applause ).—Scottish Co-operator. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTION S. 


The Educational Side of Go-operation. J 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab expresses the 
opinion in his annual report that the biggest task before co-operation lies 
in educating the people to a knowledge and practice of better methods of 
business. The mere liberation from debt of a limited portion of the agricul¬ 
tural classes by the provision of cheap credit will not materially improve the 
economic position of the country. If the emancipated have not learnt in 
the process of liberation to protect their own interests, the work will all have 
to be done again in a few years and the task will be greater than ever since 
the incentive to improvidence which facile credit furnishes will not have 
been counteracted by the creation of greater powers of moral resistance. 
Sir Horace Plunkett has been described as the greatest of Irish Home 
Rulers because the foundation of his co-operative achievements in Ireland 
was the conviction that Irishmen could do a large number of things for 
themselves which other people were doing for them. Similarly it is hardly a 
misuse of language to describe the co-operative workers in India as the most 
practical and enthusiastic exponents of Home Rule. True, like Sir Horace 
Plunkett, they eschew politics, but their objective is the training of the 
masses to think and act for themselves, and it is only when this consumma¬ 
tion is reached that Home Rule in the true sense of the term can become a 
reality. The inculcation of principles of self-help and independence and 
the practical demonstration of the advantages of union and combination, 
though apparently confined to economic issues, must have results of far- 
reaching importance. Experience in many countries has shown that 
co-operative endeavour does not stop at the material improvement of the 
individual. It gives a wider outlook on affairs in general, develops the 
best social instincts, arouses and fosters public spirit. The results are seen 
in practical philanthropy. East year several societies in the Punjab set aside 
sums of money for village improvements and the Registrar anticipates that 
as dividends accrue in the older institutions many contributions will be made 
towards works of public utility. The co-operative spirit was defined by an 
American Commission as "the willingness and desire to sink individual 
opinions and interests to such an extent that a group of men can work 
together for common ends and the Registrar in quoting the definition 
observes that "this co-operative spirit is not general ; it requires to be 
implanted, fostered and encouraged, but where it flourishes it improves the 
whole circumstances of a village. In this province (the Punjab) there are 
traces of it in almost every district, but faction feeling, litigiousness and 
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selfishness stifle its growth and hence arises the need for a highly trained 
staff to develop and perfect it. It manifests itself in many ways, but here we 
are concerned only with its economic aspects. Experience shows that 
those do best who help themselves and that it is a mistake for officials to do 
for cultivators what the cultivators can do without their aid.” 

Here then is an opportunity for those who professedly look forward to 
the time now claimed to be very near, when Indians will be able to manage 
their own affairs, to take an active part in the one movement which holds 
out definite promise of the aim being fully achieved. There could surely 
be no more congenial or patriotic task than that of elevating the 
economic position of the masses and at the same time of equipping 
them for an honourable part in democratic government. Unfortunately 
the politicians have been too busy with other matters to concern them¬ 
selves with the monotonous spade work of practical reform. In the 
Punjab at any rate—and so far as we know the same is true of other 
provinces,—the men who take a prominent part in advancing political life 
have held aloof from the co-operative movement. In Sialkot, so we are told, 
the Ary a Samaj evinced a passing interest in Mcgh weavers, but this soon 
waned and the society has died of neglect. The comment of the Financial 
Commissioner that work such as reclamation cannot be done with a jerk 
applies to much larger issues. The truth is that no politician who professes 
to believe in self-government for this country can consistently ignore an 
organisation which is directly or unconsciously helping to make that goal 
practicable. There is plenty of scope for voluntary workers who are ready 
to imbibe the co-operative spirit, and there is no field in which the return 
is more certain. But the effort must be sustained and disinterested ; there 
is no room for either “jerks” or self-advancement. So long as the politicians 
fail to take this practical opportunity of showing their good faith a com¬ 
parison made by a recent writer between Sir Horace Plunkett and the Sinn 
Feiners cannot inaptly be applied to them and true co-operators. “The 
difference between Sir Horace Plunkett as a Sinn Feiner, and the Sinn 
Feiners who have given themselves the name is that he has carried the policy 
of 'Ourselves Alone* into practice with the happiest results, whereas they 
never tried anything practical whatever unless the word covers writing 
articles and making speeches.*’ We have only to substitute Home Ruler 
for Sinn Feiner and co-operators for Sir Horace Plunkett to make the 
analogy a striking one. 

There is another point of view. It is part of the accepted policy of the 
British Government in India to grant self-government so soon as the people 
are fit to exercise it. There is no dispute as to this, the main point of 
controversy being the extent to which a present advance towards the 
ultimate goal is justified by the fitness of the people. The acceptance of 
the principle imposes an obligation on Government to do what it can to 
bring it within the field of practical politics, or ifi other words it is part of 
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its business to educate the people up to the exercise of the powers they will 
one clay enjoy. As we have already remarked, the co-operative movement 
offers the best opportunities of doing this, and therefore apart from the 
economic blessings which will flow from it, it merits the fullest support 
which Government can give. The grant of money on a lavish scale would 
defeat its own object, but there is considerable scope for financial aid in the 
retention of an adequate superior staff in the work of propagandism and in 
the extension of the movement to areas which have not yet been touched. 
Of these the most important is the provision not only of a numerous 
establishment but of the facilities by which they may be trained in an 
appreciation of the wider issues of co-operation. Sufficient attention has 
not been paid, in the past, to the training of co-operative officials, with the 
result that they have tended to carry out their duties in a routine fashion. 
One reason for this was the lack of suitable literature from which inspectors 
and sub-inspectors could obtain comprehensive ideas of the scope of their 
work ; but this deficiency has been largely made good in the Punjab during 
the past two years with results which are already visible. There candidates 
for employment are expected to go through a regular course of reading and 
a library is in course of formation from which inspectors can borrow books 
dealing with various aspects of the subject. The Financial Commissioner 
is already able to testify “to evidences of intelligent reading among men of 
a type which does not ordinarily make a study of principles.” 

Again, it is now fully recognised that the interests of scientific 
agriculture and of co-operation are largely identical, and that the more each 
department knows of the other’s work the greater will be the progress in 
both. Co-operative employees are therefore required to undergo training 
in agriculture ; officers are in future to be members of District Agricultural 
Associations, while instruction in co-operative principles is to be given to 
agricultural candidates. In the field there is already a considerable measure 
of mutual assistance, and, in particular, co-operative societies are found to 
be very successful agencies for the distribution of selected seed and the sale 
of improved implements. The limit of this kind of work is not yet within 
sight, but as the number of self-contained societies with sufficient capital to 
finance their own needs increases a wider field will have to be explored. 
It is to this latter stage of development that the Registrar of the Punjab 
presumably refers when he writes of the necessity of the Agricultural 
Department placing before co-operators well-tried schemes for the profitable 
investment of money in agriculture. The use of chemical manures is 
clearly one of these and perhaps the most promising in a province where the 
smallness of holdings precludes faming on a large scale. But it has to be 
confessed that for the peasant proprietor it is not difficult to imagine a 
stage at which he will be unable to find employment for his surplus capital 
on the land at his disposal. Tet us suppose, a small group of farmers whom 
the local co-operative society has raised from a state of indebtedness to a 
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normal condition in which the income from land regularly exceeds their 
domestic needs. The Agricultural Department acting through the society 
has taught them the most efficient methods of culture, the best rotation of 
crops and the use of pure seed. They use artificial manures and generally 
have brought the land to the maximum attainable standard of productivity, 
while they have been able to combine so as to market their goods to the 
best advantage to themselves. In such a case it would seem as though the 
scope of development had been exhausted, and it is not without interest to 
speculate as to what further use the group would make of its surplus money. 
The majority, we may be sure, would try to acquire more land, probably 
in neighbouring villages, and those who were successful would prosecute 
the same methods of cultivation and business as had laid the foundation of 
their prosperity. They would therefore be the best propagandists which 
a movement can produce. Others, being unable or unwilling to purchase 
land, would deposit their savings on interest with the credit society whence 
it would pass into the Central Bank and so help to finance struggling societies 
elsewhere. A few might even lend their money to some industrial concern, 
but much water will, we are afraid, flow down the Ganges before that 
happens on any considerable scale. In all the cases, however, a state of 
financial self-sufficiency must lead to a higher standard of living and, 
according to Professor Jevons, this is a pre-requisite to the solution of some 
of the most difficult of Indian problems. Particularly is this so with regard 
to the sub-division of land which when carried out on an excessive scale retards 
both the progress of the individual and of scientific agriculture. It is now 
tolerated, so the Professor claims, because of the inertia of the system of the 
land tenure and the trammels of custom. Once a higher standard of com¬ 
fort had been established the forces, such as growth of population, which 
tended to lower it, would encounter strong opposition. Rather than consent 
to a depreciation due to progressive decline in their holdings of land, the 
enterprising members of the agricultural classes would look for openings 
in some other industry, thus relieving the pressure on the soil and encourag¬ 
ing the diversity of occupation which India so badly needs. This, we think, 
must inevitably be the tendency of a system of credit based on self-help 
which aims at ameliorating the condition of the rural classes, and though 
it will take many years before the effects begin to be visible on an important 
scale, the co-operative movement must be considered as one of the most 
powerful forces moving towards that end. In the meantime, there are 
many fields to be explored and many directions in which the cultivator has 
to be educated. We need give only one example. The Agricultural 
Department has already handed over to the cultivators several discoveries 
of first rate value of which American cotton may be taken as more or less 
typical. But it has not yet taught the producers, nor has it the organisation 
to teach them the methods by which they may derive the fullest possible 
benefit from the successes of science. It is a matter of common knowledge 



•that this year, for instance, the middlemen in some of the Punjab colonies 
have gained more from the continuous inflation of prices than have the 
growers, and this for two main reasons. The latter have little, if any, 
knowledge of market fluctuations and they have had no business training 
in the marketing of produce. It is for the Co-operative Department to 
devise means by which these deficiencies may be made good. When they 
succeed they will find the problem of cheap credit much simpler than it now 
is. Though the demand for short term accommodation may increase in 
order to enable fanners to hold up stocks, the necessity for long-term 
advances will steadily decline. And it is the wide satisfaction of the latter 
want which under present conditions presents so many difficulties, while if 
it is not satisfied the relief of indebtedness must be a slow process. What 
is wanted is not merely the provision of cheap credit by which old debts 
may be paid, but also the introduction of business methods by which the 
debtors may, out of their increased returns, meet at least a considerable 
portion of their obligations.— The Pioneer. 

Co-operation and Usury. 

Mr. S. S. Talmaki, writing in the last number of the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly , analyses the main remedies suggested by various 
authorities for the mitigation of usury, as well as the nature of indebtedness 
in rural parts and declares that the root of the evil of usury lies not so much 
in the cupidity of the money-lenders as in the poverty of the borrowing class. 
The three remedies suggested for usury sre : 

(1) The fixing of a legal maximum rate of interest recoverable. 

(2) The determination o'f legal maximum amount of interest recover¬ 

able ; for instance, the rule of Damdupat which is somewhat 
analogous to Justinian’s law of anaiasismus . 

(3) Empowering courts to go behind a contract with a money-lender, 

re-open a transaction, and reduce the rate of interest to what 
is thought to be equitable. 

As regards the first there is the adverse opinion that a high rate of interest 
is not in itself incompatible with fair dealing, that no limit of interest can 
be prescribed for the widely different conditions under which loans are 
contracted, that if a maximum is fixed, interest will tend to rise towards 
that maximum, and that great ingenuity will be exercised in circumventing 
any rules. The second remedy is vitiated by one result of its operation 
that would ensue, viz., to force creditors to sue for their money earlier than 
under normal circumstances. Government have considered it expedient to 
confine the scope of the proposed usury law to the third remedy. Mr. 
Talmaki proposes that the contemplated act may be made to serve as a 
valuable adjunct to the Co-operative Societies Act and suggests that the 
wording of the clauses of the bill be so modified as to enable Co-operative' 



Societies to seek the help of the Courts for the settlement of the old debts 
of their members. 

His remarks are summed up in the following passage : — 

More restrictive legislation of the sort proposed will not mitigate the 
excesses of the money-lender to any appreciable extent, unless it is accom¬ 
panied by a constructive programme in the manner indicated above. 
Bentham’s opinion that the attempt directly to suppress usury will only 
increase the evil will find corroboration in every country. For mere 
prohibition under penalties will practically lead to an additional charge by 
indirect methods to cover the risk, though the levy of such additional charge 
might take a very subtle form. Usury can successfully be combated not 
so much by controlling the money-lenders’ methods as by guiding and 
regulating the means of credit. Though as an experiment the proposed 
law is worth a trial, it may be hoped that Government will not rest content 
with this halting measure but adopt vigorous steps for the rapid extension 
and development not merely of co-operative credit but also of co-operative 
production, distribution, and sale, and for the establishment of pledge, 
hypothec and industrial banks—all of which are sure to go a long way towards 
improving the economic condition of the people, obviating thereby the 
chronic necessity or resorting to the usurer. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Chari, c.i.E., presided at the 
sixth Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference held at the Pachaiyappa 
Hall recently. The president moved a resolution to the effect that the 
conference requested the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies to invite 
representatives from central banks and other co-operative bodies to attend a 
conference held from time to time with the assistant registrars. He 
explained that the resolution did not mean that the representatives of 
co-operative bodies should be always present at the deliberations that might 
take place between the registrar and his subordinates. The resolution 
aimed at bringing about a closer association between the representatives of 
co-operators and officials of the co-operative department. The representa¬ 
tives of co-operative bodies would, of course, be present at official confer¬ 
ences only by invitation of the registrar, who, the speaker was glad to hear, 
had already adopted the procedure suggested in the resolution. The 
resolution was then put to the meeting and was carried. It was also resolved 
that the conference was of opinion that in appointing arbitrators for deciding 
any disputes with the consent of the parties, the registrar be authorised to 
do so after waiting for a reasonable period for such consent, and the rules 
of the local government be modified accordingly. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Rajagopala Chari, in bringing the proceedings to a 
close, delivered a spirited address. He said that for the success of the 
co-operative movement in India it was absolutely necessary that there should 
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be concerted action on the part of both big and small societies, The village 
society should act in union with the town association, which in its turn 
should look for guidance to the district societies and finally the apex or 
central bank should be looked up to as their head by all societies in the 
presidency. No society, however small or however big, should resent 
advice, and the aim of every individual co-operator should be to promote 
the common cause. The government started the co-operative movement 
solely with the view of helping the people. The intentions of the govern¬ 
ment were to teach people thrift and self-help, and Indians must understand 
that it was not intended by government to keep the movement in leading 
strings for all time. But so long as there was government control, workers 
in the field of co-operation, from which so much could be gained for India, 
should pull on smoothly with the registrar. Another essential thing for the 
continued success of the movement was that nothing should be done to 
import politics into it. Outside the movement, let Indians, if they so chose, 
keep wrangling over this and that, but once within the four walls of a 
co-operative society, Brahmins and non-Brahmins should entirely forget 
their differences, real or imaginary, and work harmoniously together. The 
importing of politics in the co-operative movement would at once spell 
disaster and both Brahmins and non-Brahmins would rue it for all time. 

— “Commerce”, Calcutta . 


The Working of Stores. 

By Mr. S. Satyamurti. b.a., b.l., High Court Vakil , Madras . 

[Reprinted from “Wealth of Jndia ** December, 19/7.] 

The spirit and aim of co-operative stores is that stated by Ruskin to 
have been expressed in the first commercial words of Venice, inscribed in 
one of its churches as early as the ninth century. “Around this Temple, 
let the merchant’s law be just ; his weights true, and his contracts guile¬ 
less.” The methods which co-operative stores ought to pursue, whereby 
this law can be observed profitably to all concerned, are these. They ought 
to share all profits equitably among all who buy and all who work for the 
stores. The store ought to be treated as a bank, where the savings of the 
members are to be saved, thus creating new capital for investment in 
co-operative manufactures. 

I am a member of the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, Madras, 
perhaps the biggest stores in India, and have been connected with its 
management for some years. The Society has 14 branches in different parts 
of Madras. Its sales amount to about 6 lakhs a year. It has a paid-up 
capital of nearly Rs. 45,000 ; its reserve fund stands at Ra. 30,000, and its 
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common good fund at Rs. 16,000. The number of members is nearly 3,000. 
Some intimate acquaintance with the working of this society is my claim 
to speak on the working of stores. 

In our stores, our aim has been to keep in mind the principles succinctly 
stated by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, in his evidence before the Select Committee 
on Co-operative Stores of 1879. “We charge the market price for all goods, 
and thus we never undersell the shopkeeper, nor tempt customers from his 
counter. Our rule is to sell no food save the finest we can buy, and no 
article of manufacture, except the best made which we can procure. Our 
ambition is that co-operation shall signify genuineness in food, and honest 
workmanship in articles of use. We take no fees ; we give no commission ; we 
accept no credit ; and we permit no debt among our members. We make 
profits by our methods of business ; we buy largely in the wholesale markets ; 
we make no debts ; we have little book-keeping ; our servants never stand 
idle ; our stock is known to be good, and does not need to be exhibited to be 
suspiciously examined. We build our stores, and save in rents. We need 
no advertisements, and we spend no money in enticing custom. Then we 
care for our members, we set apart a portion of the profits for their instruction, 
because you cannot make co-operators out of the ignorant.’* 

I shall now state how far we have been able to carry out those principles 
in practice in the working of our stores. We have made it a uniform 
practice that the market-price is to be charged for all our goods. It is in 
this direction that we make our largest profits. Of course*, there is a diffi¬ 
culty in working this, for the market-prices of articles vary so rapidly in 
Madras. But we employ an agent for the purpose of ascertaining the market- 
prices of articles every day and reporting them at the Head Office by a certain 
hour in the day. Then the Head Office posts to the various branches what 
are known as cards of alterations in prices day by day. Though it is diffi¬ 
cult to work this, still our aim has been to stick to this principle as far as 
possible, for, we also fear being bought up by competing retail traders, if 
we sell at less than the market-rates. We have a rule that goods shall not 
be sold to any one unless he is a member. But it is just possible that, with 
3,000 members, and with envious retailers around us, our goods may be 
bought by these retailers through some obliging member, unless we sell 
out at the market rates. And this is a rule, which, I think, all co-operative 
stores ought to observe. 

Then we try our best to sell only pure and unadulterated goods. So far 
as adulteration goes, our members have rightly the confidence that no 
adulteration will take place, after the goods have reached our stores. 
Besides this, we also try to buy in places and from persons, where we can 
be reasonably sure of fine and unadulterated goods being supplied. We 
have also what is called a “Testing Committee/* consisting of 10 to 12 of 
our members, whose duty it is to test and certify whether the articles are 
pure and unadulterated. And all those who supply goods to us are distinctly 
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told that their goods will be accepted only on being passed by the Testing 
Committee. 

While ingratitude or prejudice only can deny that articles sold by us 
have been on the whole purer and better than articles sold by traders, still 
you will be drawing too roseate a picture of our society, if you imagine that 
we always sell the purest and the best articles. On the other hand, we 
have frequent complaints from members that our articles are not good or 
pure. And this tendency to complain is rather encouraged by the manage¬ 
ment who have enacted a regulation that members may return goods, if 
they are not satisfied with them, within 24 hours of the purchase. But the 
management desire that members must realise their duties as co-operators 
and must licit rest satisfied with having complained. They must go further 
and learn and point out to the management the reason for the impurity of 
the goods, and where better and purer goods can be bought. Thus, if all 
members really co-operate, great improvement can be effected in the quality 
of our goods. 

But the ideal cannot be reached until we have a network of producers* 
co-operative societies throughout the country whose aim will be to supply 
pure goods at reasonable prices to co-operative stores. Thus it will be seen 
that the success of co-operative stores depends largely on the success of 
producers’ co-operative societies. Then there will be a guarantee of purity 
and absence of adulteration. 

The next principle which we insist on in the working of our societies, 
and which all co-operative stores must insist on, is that all transactions shall 
be cash transactions only and that no credit shall be allowed. This has 
largely conduced to the success of our stores. For it means that our capital 
can be turned over very much more often than the capital of people who 
allow credit. Again, it diminishes the amount of book-keeping which will 
otherwise be necessary. A logical corollary of this principle is that, when 
we buy our goods, we pay cash and never want credit, even for a day. The 
result has been that wholesale traders are quite willing to deal with us. 
And this system of sales only for cash has been of great help to our mem¬ 
bers. There is no doubt that having to pay cash limits the amount of 
purhases a man makes, and that if he were allowed credit, he will, in many 
cases, purchase more than he can afford, or in some cases, more than what 
he really wants. As Holyoake put it, “I remember Archdeacon Paley 
saying that he insisted upon his daughters going to market with the money 
in their pockets, as he found nothing limited their imagination in purchasing 
like having to pay at the time.” 

Reference has already been made, in connection with the purity of 
goods sold by co-operative stores, to the need for producers’ societies being 
formed. Apart from that it is obvious that, if stores are to make profits, 
they ought to buy largely in the wholesale markets. Our aim has been 
to do so. And, in the case of certain articles of large consumption, e.g<, 
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kice, Dal, Ghee, &c., We do buy in the wholesale markets. But some¬ 
times the supply fails, and we are bound to have recourse to local traders, 
who do not sell goods to us at anything like favourable rates, for they look 
upon us as their rivals in business. Apart, then, from the purity of goods, 
on mere principles of business, co-operative stores, before they can be 
successful, must have purchasing agents, who will tour throughout the 
likely districts and tap the sources for the supply of goods. 

Co-operation aims at the gradual abolition of the sharp distinctions be¬ 
tween employer and employed. If co-operative stores are to be run on 
more efficient lines than ordinary retail shops, we must give an interest to 
our employees, in the successful working of the stores. Otherwise, they 
will have no temptation to put forth their best in the service of the stores. 
This has been secured in our society in two ways. The first way is to give 
the employees, besides their pay, a bonus, calculated on the profits of the 
year. The bonus is not very large, but it is the beginning and it has had 
gratifying effects. Secondly, we welcome our employees as members of our 
society, with the full franchise. Theoretical objections may be raised, on 
the ground that their duty and interest may conflict. But our experience 
has shown that employees never abuse their position as members of the 
society. 

Co-operative stores shun the modern methods of advertisement. They 
seek to induce confidence ill their members' minds in the purity of the goods 
they vend, and leave it to their judgment to buy in the stores or elsewhere. 
And stores cannot afford to spend money in advertisement or in shop- 
windows. But there is a corresponding obligation on the part of the mem¬ 
bers also. 1 am of opinion that every co-operator must take a vow that he 
will buy only in the stores, unless he is compelled to buy elsewhere. I am 
not suggesting that you must go in for impure or bad articles. But, if 
every co-oiorator will only do* his duty by the society* of which he is a mem¬ 
ber, no co-operative stores will sell any but the purest and the best goods. 

Again we do not look upon the co-operative stores as a mere business 
organisation, but as a society for mutual improvement and help. We have 
yearly set apart a portion of our profits, for what is called the Common 
Good Fund, which is intended for the common good of the members. The 
sum amounts to more than Rs. 16,000. A portion of it is being spent on 
maintaining Reading Rooms in all our branches. We also maintain a Co¬ 
operative Library. Wc celebrate the Co-operators' Day every year when 
there is a social gathering of all our members, and lectures on co-operative 
subjects are delivered. It is possible that in the near future, the Common 
Good Fund may be used for opening a dispensary for the use of our 
members. 

Our stores have been fairly successful in Madras, largely because our 
bills for articles sold* which are given to each buyer, ensure honesty on 
the part of the servants who are sent to buy articles. Again, there is no 
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fear of false weights and measures. And the class which has most benefited 
by our stores is the Middle Class. It is however lamentably true that we 
have almost done nothing to help the really poor. That is, a problem, with 
which I am not concerned in this paper. But if co-operative stores are to 
justify their existence, they must take the poor on hand, and give them 
opportunities of leading better and happier lives than they are doing now. 

In the working of our stores, we have latterly found considerable 
difficulty by the operation of the Government Order which prohibits 
Government servant from taking part in the management. I do not wish 
to discuss the merits of the Order. But I only wish to point out that 
Government servants are not a caste by themselves, and that it will be of 
immeasurable mutual benefit if they come into contact with the outside 
world, in co-operative societies and other such non-political organisations. 
And neither from the point of view of the Government, nor from that of the 
stores, can there be any fear of inefficiency on the part of Government 
servants who take part in the management of stores and such organisations. 
As G. J. Holyoake puts it neatly, “A man is capable of doing much of many 
things ; when a man can do more things than one, he will do any of them 
better than if he were able to do only one.” 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD. 


1. Co-operative Pishing In Ireland. 

(Extracts from an article in “Belter Business”, Nov., ic)i 7) 

In September, 1Q15, the Aran Co-operative Fishing Society was 
organised by the I. A. O. S. at Kilnmrvey, a little village at the northern 
end of the island. The office and headquarters of the society were esta¬ 
blished in a little curing store, which had been built by the C. D. B. This 
store was rented from the Board, together with the curing apparatus for 
£2 is. od. per year. 

The Society started bv obtaining a loan of £150 in cash from the 
C. D. B., and another loan in the shape of stock consisting of salt and 
barrels to the value of £150. It was further agreed by the members that 
110 payment should be made for fish until the cured fish had been sold, a 
period of about six weeks from the date of starting, when the members 
would be paid for all the fish that they had caught up-to-date. The object 
of this precautionary measure was to enable the Society to collect sufficient 
working capital to buy in a further stock of salt and barrels. 

The conditions of membership are briefly as follows: — 

All applicants must pay an entrance fee of six pence and must hold 
at least one share in the Society. The shares are of £j each, and applicants 
must pay one shilling on joining as a first contribution towards share 
capital. The method adopted by this Society for the accumulation of share 
capital is as unique as it is satisfactory, and can be best explained by 
quoting a portion of Rule 16, which is the Rule dealing with shares. 

“One shilling per share shall be paid on application and the balance by 
deductions of one shilling in the £ from all payments made to the members 
on account of fish until the share shall be fully paid. Thereafter, similar 
deductions shall continue to be made until the total amount so deducted 
provides a capital adequate to the needs of the Society. 

“These deductions shall be credited to the share account of each 
individual member as shares or in part payment of shares. The Committee 
shall have power to decide what number of shares shall be held by a 
member in the Society”. 

Thus it will be seen that a member’s interest in the Society will 
automatically increase in proportion to his trade in the Society, and this is 
an ideal state of affairs, which could be brought about in no better way. 

The only other rule which seriously affects the working of the Society 
and its relationship with the members is Rule 6, the Binding Rule. This 
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rule is somewhat similar to the Binding Rule which has been adopted by so 
many creameries, and is quoted below in full. 

(1) The Society shall, during the continuance of the fishing season, 
the period of which shall be determined by the Committee, and subject 
to the exemptions hereinafter provided, accept from every member all fish 
supplied by him in which the Society deals, provided that such fish is, in 
the opinion of the Society’s curer, whose decision shall be final and binding, 
delivered in good condition and is suitable to be sold under the brand or 
brands authorised for use fey the Society and is delivered at .such times as 
may be warranted by market conditions and rendered possible by the 
customs of the trade after making provision for all working expenses, 
interest on and reduction of loan capital, depreciation on property, 
the creation of an adequate reserve fund and such other charges as are 
incidental to the business of the Society. In case of any default by the 
Society in the acceptance of fish it shall pay to every such member in 
respect of whom default has been made, as and for liquidated damages and 
not by way of penalty, the sum of one pound sterling for each such default. 

(2) On and after the date upon which the Society shall have commenced 
its business, of which date the Committee shall give notice, no member of the 
Society who shall have fish suitable for the purposes of the Society to 
dispose of, shall, without the written consent of the Committee, sell or 
otherwise dispose of such fish to any company, society or person other than 
the Society. Any member committing a breach of this rule shall pay to 
the Society, as and for liquidated damages and not by way of penalty, the 
sum of one pound sterling for* each such default. 

(3) Provided always that, instead of proceeding for damages as 
aforesaid the Committee may refuse to purchase any further fish from the 
offending member for such time as they may decide. 

(4) The Society and its members respectively shall be temporarily 
absolved from the obligations imposed by this rule in the event, of cessation 
of work in the Society, caused by accident, labour or trade disputes, or from 
any cause over which the Society and its members can exercise no control. 

This means briefly that the Society and the individual member are 
both mutually bound: the Society to buy all the fish which the member 
has for sale, and the member to sell to the Society all the fish he has taken. 
It was under these conditions that the Society started to trade at Kilmurvey 
in September, 1915, with 100 members and 15 curraghs, or native canoes. 

The autumn mackerel fishing, which extends over a period from 
September to January, is inshore fishing, and can easily be undertaken in 
the native curraghs. The curraghs go out about three miles from-the shore 
and set their nets, each curragh carrying nets to a length of about 400 
yar$fe. These nets are made up of 6 pieces, of 35 fathoms length, joined 
together. In the morning, if the catch is heavy the curraghs may have to. 
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make more than one journey, bringing two or three pieces in at a time. The 
crew of a curragh consists of the skipper and three men. 

During the first season, that is from September, 1915, to January, 1916, 
only cured mackerel was shipped. The reason for this being that Kilmurvey 
is about five miles from Kilronan, where the steamer calls. And in addition 
to this the steamer does not run every day. 

In the spring of T916, however five larger boats, or “nobbies” as they 
arc called locally, joined the Society from Kilronan, and the headquarters 
were moved to the pier at Kilronan, Kilmurvey becoming a branch of the 
Society. This was the first season in which spring mackerel fishing was 
seriously undertaken at Aran. Before the formation of the Society the 
buyers gave very small prices, as there was not so much demand on the 
market for spring mackerel as for autumn mackerel. But the Society, 
finding that it had been able to pay more than double the buyer’s prices 
for the Autumn mackerel considered that it would similarly be in a position 
to pay at least double for the spring mackerel. 

The spring mackerel season—April, May and June—varies from the 
Autumn season, in the different nature of the fishing. As I have explained 
above, the autumn season is inshore fishing, and can be undertaken in the 
native catioes, whereas for the spring season, which is deep sea fishing, 
“nobbies” are used. The “nobbles” go out some miles from the shore, 
and return in the morning with their catch. 

Before the Society was formed the prices paid to fishermen varied 
between 4.9. and S.s\ per long hundred, 126 mackerel The average prices 
paid to members by the Society since the beginning were :—Autumn, 1915, 
I2v9. f Spring, 1916, 8.9., Autumn, 1916, 17.9. to 22.9., Spring, 1917, 185., 
Autumn, 1917 (just commencing), 17s. In every case, therefore, the prices 
have been doubled, and some times even trebled. 

The turnover during the first eight months was £76o, and the expenses 
were £380, the largest items being barrels and salt, £224, wages, £110, 
freight, £27. The ratio of expenses to turnover is very large. 

A most amazing increase in the turnover has been made, the figures for 
the last eight months being—turnover, £14,000, expenses £4*700, repre¬ 
senting freight and commission, £2,800, wages, £450, packing, £1,100, 
ice, £350. 

Although the ratio of expenses to turnover is still extremely high, that 
is almost unavoidable in the fish trade, as will be seen from the following 
figures:—Boxes, returnable (but seldom returned), cost two years ago 2s. 
each now 5 s. t barrels, non-returnable, two years ago 4.9. 2 d. each now 9 s. 6 d., 
salt, two years ago 325. per ton, now 90s. Crushed ice, in baskets weighing 
t stone, used to be sold by the C. D. B. at about 2 s. a basket. Since the 
war the price was raised to 3 s. 6d. and recently the Board have discontinued 
the practice of supplying ice to the West of Ireland, and the Society will 



haVe to buy the ice from a firm in Dublin at 30 s. per ton free on the pier at 
Aran. 

The share capital of the Society lias risen by leaps and bounds. At 
the start the subscribed share capital amounted to £5, at the end of the first 
year this figure had risen to £27, and by the end of August, 1917, the 
amount was ^143. The last balance sheet also shows a very satisfactory 
reserve fund, which has been successfully accumulated under the provident 
guidance and fatherly care of the reverend chairman, coupled with the sound 
judgment and business efficiency of the manager. 

The membership, which at the beginning was 100, has risen in two 
years to 184. Only 15 curraghs Were used bv the members in September, 
tgi5, whereas now nearly 40 curraghs and ri “Nobbies” four of which 
are motor-boats, are working for the Society. The number of boats which 
are still outside is about five curraghs and a couple of “nobbies” one of 
which is owned by a London firm. 

To cope with the rapid growth of its trade the Society has been 
gradually acquiring more accommodation. Two or three large stores are 
now rented from the C. D. B. in addition to sonic smaller stores on the pier. 
A large and commodious store has recently been purchased from the Board 
in fee simple for £50. This store will be repaired and fitted up as a curing 
station, and will be utilised as such in inclement weather. At present 
fish are cured in an open yard by the shore, and after a heavy catch the 
Ciirefs may have to work all night exposed to the wind and rain. This new 
curing station will be the greatest boon to the workers. 

The remarkable success of this Society may l?e attributed to three 
causes—brilliant leadership, capable management, and a strict enforcement 
of the Binding Rule. 

2. Conference of Co-operative Instructors at Moscow. 

A conference of Instructors on Co-operation, attended by some 300 
practical workers from all parts of Russia, was held in Moscow in May last, 
this being the third conference of its kind, but the first one under the 
conditions of political freedom. 

The work of “Instructors on Co-operation*’ is of the highest importance 
for the progress of the movement in Russia, and it covers practically the 
Whole field of co-operative initiative, propaganda, and organisation. Gene- 
felly speaking, every leader of Co-operation, every writer on co-operative 
subjects* every active worker of the movement is an instructor, a teacher, 
a propagandist. But usually the name is applied to a body of persons— 
from the rank and file of which the leaders, writers and workers have been 
ItCrUited and have emerged—employed by the larger co-operative organtsa* 
tfeftS and unions for work of propaganda, instruction, and practical assist* 
kttfx. It they who bring the ideas of Co-operation to the masses in tfae 



villages and towns, who assist and frequently initiate the birth and organisa¬ 
tion of new societies, who guide the peasants through the labyrinth of legal 
procedure—and, up till lately, obstruction—connected with the formation 
of new societies, who draw up the articles of association, instruct the newly- 
elected members of the boards in the management of the affairs of their 
societies, to whom the village societies turn for advice and council, and 
who perform a hundred and one other functions and duties. 

The proposals originated partly owing to the new status of Co-operation 
created by the new Co-operative haw and the preceding abolition of the 
small credit inspectorship, which had previously supervised the work of the 
credit unions. It was felt that something must be created to take its place, 
and while some speakers advocated the formation of special unions, others 
held that the functions of audit and supervision must be transferred to 
bodies of instructors. A resolution embodying these views on the duties 
and functions of the instructors as far as credit unions are concerned was 
passed .—The Russian Co-opcraior. 



THE AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION SOCIETY IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


[From the International Review of Agricultural Economics, May 1917.] 

The Agricultural Organization Society was founded in 1901 for the 
purpose of advancing co-operation among English and Welsh farmers. 

Its work is of a twofold character. 

(1) It is a propagandist body—as such it seeks to spread the co¬ 

operative principle and helps in the formation of new societies. 

(2) It is an organizing body and as such advises and helps the 

societies already formed. 

The co-operative societies with which it concerns itself may have one 
or more of the following objects: 

(1) They may buy for their members manures, seeds, feeding stuffs, 

implements and other articles, securing their purity and obtain¬ 
ing wholesale terms from the manufacturers, importers or 
wholesale merchants. 

(2) They may help to market produce: — 

(a) by organizing the milk supply on a co-operative basis, thus 

eliminating the middle men's profits which lower the 
price to the producer and raise it to the consumers ; 

(b) by establishing co-operative butter and cheese factories in 

suitable districts ; 

(c) by establishing co-operative depots for the collection of eggs ; 

(d) by grading and packing fruit in order to place it on the 

market in a fresh and attractive condition ; 

(e) by organizing the proper classing and packing of wool, thus 

securing a better price in the market for sheep breeders ; 
if) by organizing co-operative markets and by breaking down 
the rings formed against the producer ; 

(g) by organizing the consignment of goods in bulk and arranging 
terms with railway companies and carriers, thus reducing 
the costs of transport. 

(3) They may hire or buy pedigree stallions, bulls or boars, for the 

use of their members at reasonable fees. 

(4) They may arrange for all kinds of agricultural insurance. 

(5) They may acquire land and let it to their members in small hold¬ 

ings and allotments. 

(6) They may establish agricultural credit societies. 



Co-operative Societies having these objects become affiliated to the 
Agricultural Organization Society on applying for membership and on pay¬ 
ing a small subscription. They continue to be entirely self-supporting and 
self-governed but affiliation brings them many benefits. It enables them to 
receive copies of model rules at their time of formation, to be advised in 
matters of policy, to be helped with their book-keeping, and to be assisted in 
their negotiations with Government Departments, railway companies and 
others. The affiliated societies may avail themselves without payment of 
the services of the experts on the staff of the agricultural organization society, 
whose special knowledge covers such subjects as dairy farming, eggs, and 
poultry, wool, small holdings and allotments, accounts and the rules of co¬ 
operative societies. Finally, all of them profit by the fact that the parent 
society co-ordinates them. 

The parent society itself does no trade and makes no profit. For many 
years it was sup]>orted entirely by voluntary contributions, but it now also 
receives grants from the Development Fund in aid of its work for the general 
development of agricultural co-operation, and from the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries in aid of its promotion of co-operation in connection with 
small holdings and allotments. 

As regards its organization the society has offices in Westminister 
and employs a general secretary. Its affairs are managed by thirty-two 
governors who include three nominees of the Board of Agriculture, and 
two each of the county councils association and Co-operative Union. 
Seventeen further governors are elected by the affiliated socities and of this 
number one-fourth retire each year in alphabetical rotation. The society 
divides its local work among eight branches which cover all England and 
Wales, having their respective offices at York, Preston, Derby, Tonbridge, 
Salisbury, Plymouth, Bangor and Brecon. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


( Wo do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents.) 

The need of a Local Agency for Rural Co-operative Societies. 

Tq The Editor, 

'The Bengal Co-operative Journal . 


Sir, 

The first Indian Co-operative Act was passed in 1904, and in Bengal, 
the movement has been before the public for quite a dozen years. The 
Government Department of Co-operation has done a lot of good work, but 
in view of the future expansion of the movement, lately foreshadowed by 
His Excellency the Governor, we believe that the time has now come when 
we ought seriously to consider whether we have been following the right 
path of progress leading to ultimate success, or whether we may not have 
drifted into dubious by-ways. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Mysore lately made an enquiry 
as to how far the movement had benefited the agricultural population of 
his province, and has arrived at the rather disappointing conclusions: — 

(i) “That indebtedness has remained practically stationary and 

(«) that the members of Co-operative Societies are indebted to a greater 
extent to the sowcars than to the society.” 

We are afraid that the case of Bengal will also present the same dis¬ 
appointing feature, but let us hope that some ardent co-operator with 
opportunities of getting together the statistics of the movement, will make 
a sifting enquiry into the matter, and give us his own conclusions. 

In the meantime, we have lately had occasion, in our own humble and 
limited way, to go about some village societies ; and some aspects of these 
latter have struck us so forcibly that we cannot rest content without placing 
them before the co-operative public for their serious consideration. 

A study of the village co-operative society, as it is at present constituted, 
leaves a very unsatisfactory answer to the following questions: — 

(1) Have the members learnt anything of co-operation and have they 

any real facilities for co-operative education ? 

(2) Can the village secretary be expected to keep the books of the 

society as they ought to be kept ? 

{3) Have the members benefited by joining the society and can the 
society flourish as at present constituted ? 

We shall take up these questions one by one, in order to see how we 
stand at present, as well as to devise some means of improvement. 
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The Central Bank, to which the societies are affiliated, is primarily 
responsible for their co-operative education. The Honorary Organiser and 
the Co-operative Department have also their duties in this respect, but un¬ 
fortunately none of these agencies have been able to devote much time and 
energy in this most important work. The Central Bank’s representative— 
the supervisor, thanks his stars, if he can just finish his customary inspection 
of the societies twice a year ; the organiser, an honorary officer, is content 
with merely organising the society ; as to its further development, he has 
neither the time nor the desire to do much. As for the officers of the 
Department,—Auditors and Circle Inspectors,—their routine work hardly 
leaves them much time for this purpose. And yet,—co-operative training 
is the most important work of the movement, and on it depends the whole 
success of the scheme. 

It is not my intention to blame any of these parties, but I am afraid, 
the whole system itself is at fault. The gulf between the Central Bank and. 
village society is much too wide to admit of a closer touch and better co¬ 
operation between them. It is not only desirable but necessary that we 
should have a sort of local agency to bring them nearer together and at the 
same time to have opportunities of helping in the co-operative training of 
the villagers. We shall discuss the constitution and scope of work of such 
an agency in a subsequent paragraph. 

To take up the second question, viz., that of book-keeping in village 
societies, he^re we come across a problem of a more serious nature. A rural 
society has to keep the following books : — 

1. Register of members. 

2. Register of property and debts of members. 

3. Cash Book. 

4. Loan-ledger. 

5. Deposit-ledger. 

6. Minute Book. 

7 & 8. Receipts and Pass Books. 

Education in this country is still at such a low ebb that it is furile to 
expect to find a village secretary able enough to keep these books as they 
ought to be kept. Every society has, of course, been keeping its books for 
quite a number of years. But it is a sad sight to see many a rural secretary 
scrawling his wearisome way (perhaps at the dictation of some kind super¬ 
visor) through the various ledger and pass books. Some secretaries have 
no doubt been trained, some have been fortunate enough to obtain f'ertificates 
of proficiency, but alas, the Inspecting officer knows the laborious task he 
has to go through at every inspection time. In Shukchail area, under the 
Comilla Central Bank, the Secretaries of some rural societies have been wise 
enough to realise their incompeteney, and have sought the sendees of 
a village pundit to write up their books. In some societies, we have found 
the books written up by the supervisor himself. Tn dismissing a suit brought 
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by the Betgaon G. M. Society, the trying Munsiff lately made some strong 
remarks against the way the books of that society had been kept ; and we 
can hardly blame the Munsiff for his strictures. 

The average village secretary is well enough in his own way, but to 
expect him to keep a record of all the transactions of his society, to keep 
constant watch over the various kists, and over the limitations of the many 
bonds, and to work out the interest calculations, is more than his capacity 
would allow. 

Many a hasty co-operator has suggested the reduction of the number of 
books, but an examination of the list will convince even a casual observer 
that the number has already been brought down to the irreducible minimum, 
and not one of them can safely be dispensed with. All these books must 
be kept, and kept in a business-like manner. The village secretary has 
been found incompetent, and it is necessary that we should find somebody 
else to do this work more efficiently. The local agency, that we have 
spoken of in connection with the question of co-operative training, can very 
well take up the work, as we hope to show, when we come to the discussion 
of the scope of this agency. 

The third question, about the benefit derived by members from their 
connection with the co-operative movement, and whether the present 
arrangement can lead to success, is rather a comprehensive one. We have 
shown above, that the present arrangement is faulty, and cannot safely 
continue. The opinion of the Mysore Registrar quoted at the beginning of 
this article, may be applied to the case of nearly all the societies we have 
come across. The Mysore Registrar goes on to remark that the reason why 
the members of the societies are still indebted to Sowcars, “is probably 
because the latter give a longer time for repayment, and are more accom¬ 
modating than the Society can be”. In Bengal also, we have met with the 
same difficulty. The Central Bank is in the habit of advancing money to 
societies on promotes, and generally fixes a three years* kisi, irrespective 
of the purpose of the loan. This rigid rule often brings in its wake those 
two bugbears of many a hardworking Central Bank, overdue instalments 
and paper transactions. It is a common complaint that members are some¬ 
times compelled to go to outside Mahajans even after they have joined the 
Societies. This is not only because the Mahajan is more accommodating 
than the Society, but he is quicker to respond than the Central Bank. When 
a member is urgently in need of money, he applies to his Panchayet, who 
in their tutu apply to the Central Bank, which again deputes its overworked 
supervisor to make a local enquiry, and by the time the supervisor’s report 
is received and the Directors of the Central Bank meet together to discuss 
the loan the poor member has been sick of the “red 4 ape”istn and has 
resorted to the Mahajan. We want a live agency, an agency that will be 
quick enough to negotiate the Society’s business with the Central Bank 
without undue delay* 
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In whatever way we may look at the matter, it is obvious that we must 
have an agency—a sort of connecting link between the Central Bank and 
the rural society. At the seventh Co-operative Conference of Bengal, H. E. 
Lord Carmichael said ;—*‘Another point to which I would like to refer, 
though only in a word, is the provision in the most reliable and satisfactory 
way you can, of a link between the Central Bank and the village society.** 
There is no doubt that the link is necessary, but the difficulty is about the 
shape it ought to have. Some people have thought of introducing the 
Burma system of guaranteeing and supervisional Unions, but unfortunately 
Bengal is not Burma. There are 13 Unions in Bengal, but to quote the 
opinion of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, “they have been exceed¬ 
ingly unsatisfactory. . . The spirit of co-operation beween neighbouring 

societies is on the whole absolutely wanting and there is a great dearth of 
suitable men to run the work of the Unions.** We cannot wonder at these 
facts, because the state of education in Bengal is much worse than that in 
Burma. The Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas in his presidential address at 
the Broach District Co-operative Conference said :—“We cannot afford to 
leave the progress of the movement to ‘Imitation* as the Burma Registrar 
says is being done in his province, where a larger proportion oi the 
population is literate 

Supervisional Unions have failed in Bengal, and were bound to fail with 
honorary officers. Public life is still at such a low' ebb in our villages that 
we cannot expect to find honorary workers there. The present duties of 
the Unions are, moreover, far too vague foi any practical result. 

It is necessary to have an intermediate agency ; whether we call it a 
Union or by any other name, is not of much importance, but it will have to 
be organised on a different basis, with well-defined duties, and a whole-time 
paid officer at its helm. 

In the field of co-operation, theories are plentiful enough, but my 
experience is much toe limited to give me the boldness of propounding a 
new theory. I have merely thought out a scheme, which seems to promise 
some success, and I submit it here for the consideration of the expert 
co-operators of our province. 1 am conscious that it is not possible to give 
all the details of the scheme in a short magazine article like this, but if the 
general scheme finds favour with the co-operative public, it will be easy 
enough to work out all the details. 

The Village Society. 

The village society would be constituted as at present, but with this 
difference, that the secretary would only be required to write three books 
instead of the eight that he has to keep now. He would record the 
decisions of the general and punchayet meetings of his society in the 
(f) Minute Book, and would write out, («) the Receipt Book for all moneys 



received .by him ,* he would also keep (Hi) a general ca.sh book, only entering 
the broad items of receipts and payments. The cash would be in the custody 
.of the chairman as at present. All the other books of the society would be 
in charge of a whole-time paid officer, whom we may, for want of a better 
.term, call the “local overseer of societies”. 

The Local Overseer and the Union. 

This officer, the local overseer, would be in charge of a dozen societies 
in the same area and in close proximity of one another. These latter would 
be grouped together to form an agency, which may be called the “union”, 
and at its helm would be placed the overseer, who might also be the 
secretary of the union. He would be a whole-time officer on Rs. 20 per 
month, of which the societies might pay Rs. 10, the balance being paid by 
the Government. Twelve representatives, one from each society would 
form an advisory Board to help the over-eer in his work. The Central 
Bank’s Supervisor would be an ex-officio member of this board. The 
members of the Board would elect a chairman from amongst themselves. 
The duties of tho local overseer would be, 

(i) To be in charge of the Union office. 

(it) To write all the books (except the three mentioned above) of the 
societies in his Union. 

(Hi) To see that the decisions of the general and the Punchayct 
meetings of his societies may be given effect to without much 
delay. 

(iv) To facilitate the transactions between the Central Bank and the 

Societies, and to be present at the distribution of the loans. 

(v) To take up the work of preaching the principles of co-operation 

among the villagers. 

(vi) To help in the realisation of due kists from members of societies. 
In short, he would be the local agent for all that stands for co-operation ; 
living in the midst of the villages, he, with his Advisory Board, would be 
the guide and friend of the poor villagers. His work would be supervised 
by the Circle Inspector and the Central Bank Secretary, and his office would 
be the connecting link, helping to bring the Central Bank into closer touch 
with the village society. 

The question naturally arises as to whether we can find suitable men 
on Rs. 20 per month. In some Central Banks, there is already a system of 

N.B.—When societies want loans from the Central Bank, the latter has to depend on 
the report of the supervisor asi to the advisability of issuing the loan. As the 
supervisor will be a member of the Union, and as the overseer will be in the 
closest touch with the societies in his area, his report supported by that of 
, the .supervisor, will much facilitate the issue of loans from the Central Bank,, 

' ‘ and the villagers will not be unduly hampered in their urgent need as H 
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having a local officer, called the “examiner”, who checks the work of the 
societies in his particular area. In Comilla, the scheme has worked toler¬ 
ably well up to a certain limit, and would certainly have worked better had 
it been possible to get better men on Rs. xo, that the examiner gets. Ten 
Rupees is certainly too little, but it will not be impossible to get suitable 
local overseers on Rs. 20 per month, with prospects of a future supervisor- 
ship for specially good work. In our village AI. E. Schools, good school¬ 
masters are always available on Rs. 20 per month. 

The question of finance is also an important one, and should be given 
due consideration. The Union must have an office at a convenient place 
within easy reach of all the societies in the group. The question of site 
cannot present much difficulty, as the chairman of any village society would 
be glad enough to accommodate the Union office on his land. A house may 
be built at a cost Rs. 300, and this sum may be paid, once for all, from the 
profits of the village societies. Taking the working capital of a rural 
society to be Rs. 1,500, the annual profits would work out at about Rs. 60. 
The profits of all the 12 societies taken together would be about Rs. 720. 
It is not too much to pay Rs. 300 out of this sum once for all to build the 
office of the Union. The villagers may be expected to take an abiding 
interest in the office, which would be built out of their profits. 

As for the pay of the local overseer, the 12 village societies in the group 
may easily pay Rs. xo per month. The socieites under the Comilla Central 
Bank are already paying the “examiner” in their own area. The local 
overseer will supplant the examiner, and hence there would not be any 
difficulty about ten Rupees of his pay. As regards the other ten Rupees, 
the Government may be approached for its payment. The Government has 
rightly been spending a lot of money on the Co-operative Department and 
H. E. Cord Ronaldshay has also promised an increase of cadre in the higher 
posts of this department. But the petty local officers, who are the main¬ 
stay of the movement, are in danger of being left out in the cold ; we ought 
to remember that unless the foundation is made sound, the whole structure 
may topple down at any moment. It would, therefore, not be too much to 
ask the Government to sanction at least half the pay of the local overseers, 
specially in view of the fact that it is they who will materially help in 
strengthening the foundation of the whole co-operative structure. 

This, then, is, in short, the scheme of reform which seems to promise 
some success for the co-operative movement. I may be too optimistic, but 
I feel certain that in this union, with its local overseer, there are great 
potentialities of advancing the cause of the poor villager. Not only in 
co-operation, but in agriculture also, can the overseer do a lot of useful 
work. Last year, the local “examiners” did good work in popularising the 
Indrasail paddy, Kakia Bombai jute, and Darjeeling potato seeds. The 
overseer may be appointed the local agent of the agricultural department, 



and as such, may get an establishment allowance from that department for 
the upkeep of his office. 

The present system is much too decentralised. The village society has 
been burdened with a variety of work, which it is evidently unable to 
perform. As long as the mass of the people remain uneducated, we must 
depend on a local officer, living in the midst of the villagers, among their 
homes and surroundings, to help the cause of their economic and agricultural 
improvement. The village co-operative society cannot flourish as an 
Independent unit. By themselves, the villagers will ever remain distant, 
and far out of the reach of all our best efforts. 


Yours etc. 
1. B. Dutta. 
6-3-iS. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


In one of the recent issues of the International Co-operative Bulletin 
the question of a special co-operative nomenclature is discussed. It is 
suggested that we should discard the terms of capitalistic business. "Surplus 
saving is the thing in co-operative language which corresponds to profits 
in capitalistic language. Savings-rcturn, Savings-return payments are the 
things in co-operative language which correspond to dividend in capitalistic 
language. ‘'Had co-operators always used these terms, it w T ould have been 
difficult for Governments to have pounced upon their savings and taxed 
them as dividends.” 


From another issue of the Bulletin we learn that “the co-operative 
movement is more strongly developed in Denmark than in any other country, 
except England.” The strength of the Danish Co-operative movement lies 
not only in the number of societies, but in their rich variety. Thus there 
are Agricultural Purchase and Distributive Societies including Manure and 
Seeds Supply Societies, Dairy Societies, Coal Purchase Societies, Co-opera¬ 
tive Export Societies, Co-operative Butcheries, etc. Besides these there are 
co-operative insurance societies, credit societies, sanatoria, building and 
garden city societies, bakeries, electricity supply societies, cattle breeding 
societies, auditing societies, etc. India may very well take her co-operative 
lessons from distant Denmark. 


The International Review of Agricultural Economics for August 1917 
gives a most interesting account of Farmers’ Co-operative Elevators in 
Minnesota which handled in one year over 43 million bushels of grain. 
India is a large exporter of grains and she ought to have many of these 
co-operative elevators especially at Karachi and other grain exporting ports. 


Another issue of the International Review gives interesting information 
regarding cooperative societies for the cultivation of abandoned land and 
the reconstruction of destroyed villages. The application of cooperation 
to the reconstruction of the zones devastated by the war is already being 
attempted in France. Such a society groups individual efforts and resources 
with a view to restoring the buildings injured or destroyed by the war. 
Thus it ensures a greater economy in expenditure and the better utilization 
of the funds destined by the members for this building. The society 
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provides for all possible technical, hygienic and aesthetic improvements, and 
by grouping the necessary funds gives a better guarantee to contractors. 


We beg thankfully to acknowledge receipt of the following periodicals— 
The Indian Review. 

The Modern Review. 

The Mysore Economic Journal. 

The C. II. C. Magazine. 

The Century Review. 

The Madras Bulletin. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Sometime ago we pointed out the necessity of organizing a 
Co-operative Printing Press for the province. Although the times 
are not propitious now, yet its importance should not be lost sight 
of and a scheme should be kept ready for adoption on the return 
of normal conditions. Madras has already a small co-operative 
printing press in South Canara, and Madras co-operators have 
recently decided to have as early as possible a “Presidency Co¬ 
operative Printing Press.’’ 


The preliminary work for the organization of such a Press 
may be left to the newly formed Bengal Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tion Society the objects of which have been explained in our last 
issue. The propagandist work which this Society intends to do 
is of very great importance, for even now after more than a 
decade’s working of the Co-operative Societies’ Act very few- 
educated men in this country know what co-operation is and what 
a co-operative society does. 


The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society intends to 
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Bengali journal, bv organizing a central library of co-operative 
literature, by arranging public meetings in furtherance of the co¬ 
operative movement, by distributing English and Bengali 
pamphlets, and by holding training classes for co-operative 
workers. The Society intends to do all this and much more, 
provided all classes of the people, who are interested in the spread 
of the co-operative movement, join it and help it with a little bit of 
their faith and enthusiasm. 


The Society has been fortunate in getting Sir Daniel Hamil¬ 
ton as its first Patron and Chairman.' Among others who have 
joined the Society either as Life Members or Ordinary Members 
we may mention the names of Sir R. N. Mookerjee, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Ironside, the Hon’ble Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy, Raja 
Peary Mohan Mookerjee, Mr. R. A. Watson, Mr. N. M. Ross, 
Mr. H. Harris, Mr. A. Cameron, Rai Nitvti Charan Nag Bahadur, 
Babu Surja Kanta Roy Chaudhuri of Taki. The main support 
of the Society will of course be the Central Banks and Primary 
Societies : we appeal to them to join the Society at once. We 
have also a special appeal to make to members of the great landed 
aristocracy of Bengal,'leaders of the mercantile community and 
members of the bar to extend their patronage to this Society and 
make it the success which it deserves to be. 


The Executive Committee think that the society may now 
begin its activities and very probably a general meeting of the 
society will soon be called to consider some of the suggested forms 
of activity which may now begin. The first of these is the taking 
over of this Journal by the society and proposals have been 
submitted to Government in this connection. The next is the 
publication of a small monthly in Bengali for the benefit of the 
primary societies. It is most desirable, the Committee think, that 
this Journal should be undertaken by an independent society. This 
Journal is not an official publication. It in no way voices the 
policy of Government. It is rather meant to express the thoughts 
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and ideas of co-operators and to bring their work and their 
difficulties to the notice of the public and of Government. Some¬ 
times it has contained proposals which were ideal, sometimes 
so drastic as to be obviously impossible. To suppress these, 
however, would be to conceal the difficulties which gave rise to 
them. To publish them was to invite those interested to put 
forward proposals more feasible or more reasonable. To imagine 
for a moment that they were official proposals, because the Journal 
is subsidised by Government, would have been absurd. 

The closest analogy to the status of this Journal is to be 
found in the publications of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society. This latter society was and is in many things in active 
hostility with the Government Department of Agricultural and 
Technical Instruction and yet it receives a subsidy from that 
Department about forty times as great as this Journal receives 
from the Government of Bengal. Even this timid publication of 
ours has not hesitated to express its difference of opinion with 
Government when occasion arose. At the same time the position 
is somewhat anomalous while the Editor is an official. 


There is another danger too in this official association, via., 
that the Journal instead of freely ventilating public opinion about 
the movement may develop into a mutual admiration organ for 
those connected with the movement. We have tried to avoid this 
danger, but it is there all the time. It will therefore be with 
relief that we shall vacate the editorial chair if the proposals of 
the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society are approved, and 
especially as in doing so we shall know that our pen is transferred 
to a more able hand. From the very foundation of the Journal it 
was always the intention to transfer it to unfettered non-official 
hands as soon as opportunity offered, and it will therefore be no 
alteration in the policy of those responsible for it if the change 
proposed and always contemplated is now effected. 


The publication of a Journal in Bengali has been a long felt 
Want, Conference after conference has urged the desirability of 
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it, and although the difficulties in the way have been frequently 
exposed there has never been . any intrinsic opposition to the 
undertaking. It looks as if the difficulties can soon be overcome 
and we earnestly hope that the Bengali monthly will soon make 
its appearance. If it does we wish it every success. 


Our contemporary the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation is 
jubilant over Sir James Meston’s remarks that co-operation is 
“the quickest and surest road, if coupled with a wise system of 
education, towards securing an intelligent electorate.” The 
Italics are ours. The condition implied in the italicised words is 
vital; for education must first of all remove the angularities of 
character and the parochial outlook of the rural co-operator before 
be can be enfranchised. At the last sitting of the Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Conference this question of the represen¬ 
tation of co-operative societies was discussed and elicited a wide 
diversity of views. 


It may be pointed out, however, that in areas where 
co-operative societies are numerous and the movement strong the 
new Village Self-government Bill, with its circle system, offers a 
splendid opportunity to co-operators to show' w r hat co-operation 
has taught them. We should like to see some of the circles 
captured and some of the circle boards managed bv co-operators. 


Bombay leads the rest of India in the matter of banking and 
bold financial enterprises. The inauguration of the Tata Indus¬ 
trial Bank marks a new epoch in the economic history of India. 
But a project in which we, as co-operators, are deeply interested, 
is that of starting a bank for financing co-operative housing 
societies. Calcutta and Bombay are equal sufferers from high 
rent; but Calcutta suffers and Bombay finds the remedy. 
Bombay fully understands the need and the value of co-operative 
housing societies which offer one solution for the housing problem 
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in big cities. A separate bank for financing housing societies is 
necessary, because the loans must necessarily be of a special 
character, for very long terms and at easy rates. 


Bombay has already a few co-operative housing societies 
which have been largely financed by private individuals. The 
Bombay Co-operative Housing Association has been agitating for 
years for government financial aid; but as there is little hope of 
this, a strong group of Bombay financiers is going to float a special 
Bank for making advances to co-operative housing societies. 
Bombay has set an example which may very well be followed by 
Calcutta, for the intensity of the housing problem is equally felt in 
both cities, and the problem will be easier of solution if the 
Improvement Trust and local financiers combine to lend a helping 
hand to the pioneer societies. 


Sir Edward Gait, following the lead of Lord Ronaldshav, did 
well to point out, in the course of his opening address at the 
recent Co-operative Conference at Bankipore, that the zemindars 
ought to throw themselves wholeheartedly into the co-operative 
movement as much in the interests of their tenants as in their own 
interests. “As the ryots become alive to the benefits they 
receive through their societies confidence replaces mistrust and 
fear, and gratitude the antipathy which the necessities of rent 
collection so often engender.” 


The day when our zemindars come actively to participate in 
the development of co-operation on their estates will bring us 
nearer the co-operative millennium than the appointment of 
one hundred Registrars and a thousand Inspectors. For the 
zemindars are the natural guardians of the people whose precept 
and example are almost invariably followed bv their ryots. If 
they study co-operative literature and try to encourage the various 
lands of societies within their estates they can very easily solve 
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many rural problems that baffle all other attempts at solution. 
They can in this way make their tenants happy and prosperous, 
and thus indirectly, become themselves happier and more 
prosperous. 


Statements showing the progress of the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment in India during the year 1916-17 have been issued in book 
form by the Government of India in the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture. The total number of societies has risen during 
the year to 23,036 as against 19,675 in the previous year. There 
were 757 central (including provincial banks and unions), 21,070 
agricultural (including cattle insurance and re-insurance societies) 
as against 605 central, 18,051 agricultural and 1,019 non-agri- 
cultural societies in 1915-16. The total membership and working 
capital at the end of the year were respectively 1,045,425 (as 
against 918,436 in the previous year) and nearly Rs. 1,223 lakhs 
(as against nearly Rs. 1,032^ laks in the previous year.) Of 
the total working capital, share capital, paid up amounted to 
about Rs. 212 lakhs, loans and deposits held at end of the year 
amounted to about 918 lakhs (from members 79, from individual 
non-members 388K, from societies 32, from provincial or central 
banks 40% and from Government 17) and reserve fund amounted 
to about 92 lakhs. Corresponding figures for the previous year 
were 177K, and 775 and 79 lakhs, respectively. A statement is 
added showing the operations of the cattle insurance societies 
which at present exist in Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Burma and Coorg only. 


We find that at the last Bihar and Orissa Provincial 
Co-operative Conference the following resolution was passed :— 

“The action of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal, and the Assistant Editor, in agreeing to 
change the name of the Bengal Co-operative Journal 
and make it the Journal for Bihar and Orissa also is 
much appreciated, iThe Conference strongly urges 
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that all co-operators in the province should subscribe 
to it.” 

With this issue we complete the third year of our existence 
and from July the Journal will be known as “The Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa Co-operative Journal.’’ Owing to the increased cost 
of paper and printing we shall be compelled to raise the 
subscription from Ks. 2-8-0 to Ks. 3 per annum. 


A Burma Government resolution on the working of the 
Co-operative Societies Act for the year ended June, 1917, shows 
that the number of societies of all kinds increased from 2,251 to 
2,575, membership from 51,356 to 61,105, and working capital 
from Rs. 106.32 lakhs to 150.08 lakhs. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is glad to note the special attention given to the 
development of the system of district central banks. 


The most interesting development of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Burma in recent years is its application to schemes of land 
colonization. The Colonist Co-operative Societies started in old 
settled areas in various districts have fulfilled their object and 
have provided a means, hitherto absent, bv which cultivators 
with little or no capital of their own are enabled to clear and 
cultivate waste land and yet retain it in their possession. The 
systematic colonization of waste land on co-operative lines is now 
regarded as the fixed policy of the Government. The principles 
of colonization somewhat vary in the application to the circum¬ 
stances of each locality. But the general principles of colonization 
are :— 

(1) selection of settlers in gangs constituted by themselves; 

(2) assignment of a block of contiguous holdings to each 

gang; 

(3) individual ownership of holdings; 

{4) restrictions as to transfer; 

(5) co-operative propaganda following land allotment; 

(6) Government loans for the first two years. 



THE USURIOUS LOANS BILL 


[By Babu Panna Lai, Bose] 

The necessity of a measure of this kind has so strongly been 
felt recently by those who have any idea of the evil that it seeks 
to remedy, that the only anxiety that they feel, now that the 
measure has come, is not whether it will meet with any opposition, 
so far as its object goes, but whether the provisions of the Bill 
have been so framed as to secure the object for which it is 
intended. Before dealing with them it is necessary to state that 
the Bill, if passed into law, would serve the same purpose in 
India as does its counterpart, the Money-lenders Act (1900) in 
England. Apart from that statute, an English court of Equity, 
bound by settled rules as completely as the Court of Common Law, 
had jurisdiction to relieve against unconscionable bargains, but 
it was confined to cases in which the parties to the contract were 
not on equal footing, and there was some circumstance that gave 
the stronger party dominion over the weaker, as for example, the 
contracts of common sailors, and bargains with heirs and 
expectants. The court therefore could not interfere merely on 
the ground that the bargain was hard, except perhaps when the 
extortion was so great as to be itself evidence of fraud (Dhanipal 
Das vs. Raja Maneswar (10 C. W. N. 849). 

The exception indicates the tendency to go beyond the rule, 
but it did not go far, as the court had to bring the case within the 
category of fraud, and nothing but a rate of interest so excessive 
as to shock the conscience would by itself raise a presumption of 
fraud. 

The Money-lenders Act of 1900, like many similar legisla¬ 
tions, relaxed the rigidity of the equitable rule and empowered the 
court to give relief in all cases of money loans on unreasonable 
terms. 

In India the Bill proposes to do precisely the same thing. It 
was early recognised that the equitable jurisdiction of courts in 
India over unconscionable bargains had not been affected by tjie 
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repeal of Usury Laws (Mathura Mohan vs. Surendra Narayan, I 
Cal. to8), but the Indian courts in administering equity consider 
themselves bound by the rules of English equity, and have thus 
confined the relief to the cases I stated. They could not over¬ 
step the limits imposed bv the precedents, although these, in 
England, have been swept away by legislation. 

In India, however, the grounds for extending the relief are 
much stronger. In the Moffusil, a contract is often as hard as it 
is genuine. The courts strongly felt therefore the want of a 
statute to give relief in such cases but the farthest that they could 
go under the existing law is to hold that they can interfere where 
the rate of interest is very high, either under Section 74 of the 
Indian Contract Act or under their inherent jurisdiction as courts 
of equity : Khaga Ram Das vs. Ram Sankar Das, 42, Cal. 
661; Bonwang Raja vs. Banga Ch. Sen, 20 C. W. N. 408; 
Sanat Kumar Das vs. Indra Nath, 21 C. W. N. 740. 

These go beyond English equity, and as Section 74 of the 
Contract Act has hitherto been understood as applicable under a 
different set of conditions—the penalty in the event of a breach— 
the advance has been commented upon as little short of legislation. 
But even these cases do not entitle the court to interfere unless 
the rate of interest is exorbitant. 

The Bill proposes to place the limit much lower. It 
empowers the court— 

(1) To relieve where the “return” for the loan exceeds 

the reasonable limit. 

(2) To go behind the transaction in suit to get at that 

limit. 

(3) To compel refund of any excess that has been paid. 

Looking to the object of the Bill—that no creditors shall 
receive through court more than a reasonable rate of interest— 
it is clear that its success would depend upon three things : 

(1) Whether it would be possible to evade it by conveyanc¬ 
ing devices. 

(3) Whether it would touch transactions essentially loans, 
but never described as such. 
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(3) Whether the reasonable limit has been so defined as to 
exclude extortion and to secure some degree of 
uniformity and certainty in judicial decisions. 

Coming now to the provisions of the bill I venture to point 
out certain difficulties that may arise :— 

i. The issue in these cases will be whether the “return” 
over and above the actual loan is excessive [Cl. 2(1)]. 

There would be room for controversy as to whether the 
following cases come within the clause : 

(a) Bonds taken for arrears of rent, which unlike substi¬ 

tutionary bonds are riot traceable to an actual 
advance. 

(b) Bonds for the price of goods supplied. 

(< ) Jute Shattas —in Rangpur district which are notori¬ 
ous^ usurious loans, but which purport to be 
contracts of sale of a quantity of future jute at about 
a quarter or a third of their usual market value. 

Possibly, the transaction under (a) or (b) may be treated as 
loans having regard to clause 2(4); but the jute bonds would 
create a difficulty. It would be contended that they are contracts 
of sale, and therefore untouched by the Act. If this prevails, a 
creditor by advancing Rs. 30 as “the price of ten maunds of 
jute,” in Chaitra will recover, as he has been doing, Rs. 120 in 
Kartic, the month usually fixed for “delivery”; and the money¬ 
lenders in this district will steer clear of the Act by conforming 
to this form. It is true that in the case of a mortgage of land in 
the form of apparent sale with a clause for repurchase at a higher 
price the court, in view of the precedents, will look to the substance 
and treat the transaction as a loan. But it may hesitate to apply 
to an apparent sale of jute the rules of construction applicable to 
mortgages of real property. Some such explanation as the 
following seems therefore to be necessary to bring these bonds 
within the proposed statute: “A contract of barter or sale of 
future crop or other unascertained goods may be treated as a loan 
where the consideration paid therefor is so inadequate having 
regard to the usual price of such crops or goods in a deliverable 
state, and to the date of delivery under the contract that the court 
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is satisfied that the transaction was intended to be a loan of money 
or grain.” 

2. The most important provision in the Bill is clause 2(a). 
It defines the reasonable limit beyond which everything would be 
“excess” and liable to be cut down. According to this definition 
this limit will have to be found out in each case after considering 

(a) the risk as it appeared or must be taken to have 

appeared to the creditor at the date of the loan. 

(b) the ordinary local rate of interest for loans of like 

character. 

It follows that the reasonable rate would vary in different 
localities, and the reasonable rate in any particular locality, 
apart from risk, is the ordinary local rate. The presence of risk 
would only augment it, and so long as the excess is not dispropor¬ 
tionate, it would be within the reasonable limit. 

In requiring this reference to the local rate the Bill recog¬ 
nises, what usury laws did not, that no rate is unreasonable a 
priori, except with reference to a market where the economic laws 
determine the commercial Value of money, as they do that of 
every other commodity. 

The rule proposed bv the Bill is therefore reducible to this : 
Find the local rate. Add an excess proportionate to the risk, if 
any. The result is the reasonable rate. 

The Bill, however, makes no provisions foi certain difficulties 
that will arise in applying this rule. In the first place, it is silent 
on the question of onus. In a recent case the High Court con¬ 
sidered 75 p.c. per annum to be priwa facie unreasonable in the 
absence of risk and without any enquiry as to the local rate. In 
certain parts of Bengal one finds paddy bonds at what works out 
at 100 p.c., conqxmnd interest with six monthly rests. How 
under the Act can the court call it prima facie unreasonable, and 
cast upon the plaintiff the onus of proving that it is not so ? It 
can do so only on the supposition that it imports into the con¬ 
sideration of the matter its own idea of a reasonable rate apart 
from risk or local conditions, and drawn presumably from 
what knowledge it has of the general money-market of the 
country. If the stipulated rate greatly exceeds it, it throws the 
puns upon the plaintiff ; if it does not, the defendant is asked to 
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show that it is unreasonable. It proceeds then to fix the reasonable 
rate in the particular case after such variation of the ideal rate 
as the risk and the local conditions require. It is clear that a 
conclusion thus reached cannot be satisfactory. The standard 
would vary in different minds, and in the same mind at different 
times. The onus would be differently placed in different courts 
and at different times in the same court; and as they may also 
differ on the valuation of the risk and on the estimation of the 
evidence as to the local rate, the conclusion of a court as to what 
is the reasonable rate in a particular transaction would lack 
uniformity and certainty, would be frequently assailed with 
success, and would consequently encourage litigation. It seems 
therefore that as the court must require a standard to decide the 
question of onus, and to explain its action in an expari<> trial, 
the legislature may as well lay down what it considers to be the 
reasonable rate apart from risk and local condition—not an 
arbitrary rate, but a rate suggested by the general money- 
market of which the legislature can claim to be more cognisant than 
the highest court in the land. Such a standard is a psychological 
necessity and it is far better that the legislature should lay it 
down than that the court should adopt one for itself or collect it 
gradually from the decisions of the highest courts. 

The necessity of such a statutory standard—a rate which 
would be presumed to be reasonable until the contrary is shown— 
would appear from another consideration. The Bill contains no 
definition of the word “locality”, the prevailing rate of which 
would be the reasonable rate apart from risk. I imagine that 
the word has been deliberately left undefined because its limits 
would be determined by the facts cf each case. It cannot he a 
locality known to the law, as for example, a village or a thana, 
for that may exclude from the local money-market an adjoining 
village. Now, in the absence of a standard for which I contend), 
how can the court deal with usury where in a narrow area it has 
degenerated into a custom, by insisting upon enquiry within a 
wider area? It would be possible to prove a high rate in the 
village where the transaction took place. The court in such a 
case will enlarge the enquiry by talcing a wider area if it has a 
standard from which it will not lightly depart unless local oofi* 
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ditions compel it. And if that standard is not the same for all 
courts, the scope of enquiry will vary in different courts. 

The statutory standard, say 12 p.e., will therefore determine 
the question how far locality should go in a particular case. The 
farther, the greater the divergence of the stipulated rate from the 
standard, until we reach the limits where the local conditions, so 
far as they determine the money-market, begin to vary. The 
area will be scattered marts, and money-lenders within such a 
radius and the court will have to traverse it to find the true local 
rate—the rate which local competition will not reduce. In actual 
practice it will limit or enlarge its enquiry as it approaches or is 
far from the ideal, until in the latter case it can go no farther, 
having regard to the limit I stated. 

I venture therefore to think that some such proviso may be 
added to cladse 2(a) : “Provided that the court shall presume 
that interest at 12 p.c. per annum or a return equivalent to it is 
reasonable until the contrary is shown.’’ 

This would be avoiding the impolicy of usury laws which fixed 
a statutory maximum without reference to the local rate or risk, 
and an equally objectionable statutory minimum which does not 
recognise either those or the future money-market. 

3. To fix the reasonable rate the court must have regard 
to the risk and the local rate of interest for “loans of like 
character”. The expression, “loans of like character’’, does 
seem to mean “loans of like character to persons similarly 
situated’’, as that would include the factor in the preceding 
clause, viz., the risk, and may compel the court to accept the 
local valuation of the risk. The valuation of the risk should, 
however, be done by the Court, although the expression ‘loans of 
like character’ seems to indicate the class of the loan—grain or 
money—and a difference of treatment on that ground. But the 
difference between the class-fates arose from the difference in the 
risk involved, and has been perpetuated bv custom. Some differ¬ 
ence must exist even now on the same ground, but the existing 
difference is greater than the risk justifies. Those who borrow 
paddy are not always less solvent than those who borrow money; 
and although paddy fluctuates more in value than money, the 
difference on the date of repayment is not always on the side of 
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deficiency. The value of money, for aught we know, is on the 
decrease. 

4. The risk that will keep the excess over the local rate 
within the reasonable limit is under the Bill, “the risk as it 
appeared to the creditor, or must be taken to have appeared to the 
creditor. ’ ’ The standard seems to be too subjective varying with 
the mental capacity of the creditor. There would be less room 
for controversy if we have : “the risk as it appeared to the creditor 
or must be taken to have appeared to a creditor of ordinary 
prudence, whichever is less.’’ No advantage should attach to 
groundless apprehension, however genuine. 

As to the point of time, the risk that is to be estimated is the 
risk on the date of the loan. If it means the date of actual 
advance it will operate to the prejudice of a subsequent substitu¬ 
tionary bond at a higher rate, although at the time ofVarration the 
risk has varied. 

With considerations mentioned in cl. 2(2) (r) may be added 
“any special facilities that the creditor may possess to proceed 
against the debtor’s property” to meet the case of a land-lord 
creditor of a raiyat. 

5. Under cl. 2(2) (b), the Court will consider “the total 
advantage which the creditor may reasonably be taken to have 
expected from the transaction”. It is not clear whether this 
should be confined to cases where there is a provision for com¬ 
pound interest. The words will bear that construction. 

6. It seems after “the rate of interest” in clause 2(2) ( d ), 
should come “or the return” in any other form having regard to 
clause 2(1). 

7. A specific sub-clause like Cl. 2(3) may be added to 
include a claim by the defendant to set off an usurious loan, and 
the possibility of augmenting the plaintiff’s relief in case of a 
refund may be recognised. 

8. The Bill should not exclude a claim on an account stated 
on a mere acknowledgment. If addition of an agreement be 
necessary to attract the provisions, it would be avoided, 
incidentally to the detriment of revenue. 

9. The power of compelling the creditor to refund any 
excess over the reasonable limit that has been paid i$ new, and 
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there is likely to be some diversity of opinion as to its desirability. 
One reason, however, in support of this provision, that may be 
pointed out is that nothing also would check usury on the chance 
of recovery out of court. Apart from this possibility of a refund, 
a creditor has no other risk than that of having his claim cut 
down to the reasonable limit, when he is forced to sue. He will 
therefore always get as much as an honest creditor and has besides 
a large chance of getting more. In fact, as the Bill attacks all 
contracts going beyond the reasonable limit, irrespective of the 
degree of alienation, there will be no motive, without the addi¬ 
tional risk proposed, to keep as near it as possible, so long as 
one oversteps it. 

To Conclude : 

(1) The Bill should lav down a rate of interest prinui facie 

reasonable, so that all courts mav scent usury, as 
it were, and pause and inquire at the same point— 
the margin of transaction to the unreasonable, in 
the absence of all evidence as to risk or local rate. 

(2) Such a standard would enable courts to properly place 

the onus, to explain action in ex parte cases, to widen 
the scope of inquiry, where customary usury seeks 
to be treated as the local rate, to avoid needless 
inference to fix the limit with some uniformity and 
not too low when there is occasion for interference. 

(3) With the progress of the co-operative movement that 

seeks to bring cheap capital to the door of the 
agriculturist, the difference between the local rates 
would tend to decrease, and while this would be an 
argument against fixing a statutory minimum, the 
tendency, as collected from the facts within the 
knowledge of Government may find expression in a 
standard that must be accepted as reasonable in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 

(4) There should be an express provision empowering 

courts to treat apparent sales of crop or other goods 
as loans in the circumstances stated. 

(5) The Bill should make no distinction between classes of 

loans except on the ground of risk, with some, but 
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not exclusive regard to the popular valuation of the 
risk. 

(6) It should lay down an objective standard for estimating 

the risk—the risk that would appear to a man of 
ordinary prudence. 

(7) It should compel inquiry in ex parte trials, where the 

stipulated rate exceeds the statutory rate. 

(8) It should leave a discretion to courts to call for proof 

even where the defendant admits the claim, where 
he is not represented by a pleader, or where he is a 
person under disability represented by guardian 
ad-litem appointed by the Court. 



THE INVESTMENT OF RESERVES 


[A Note by Mr. B. A . Collins for consideration by the Bihar and 
Orissa Provincial Co-operative Conference. ] 

There is no subject about which such diametrically opposite 
opinions have been expressed in India as that of the investment 
of the “reserves” of primary societies. The term is usually 
applied to all the surplus profits, which remain each year after the 
payment of expenses of management, etc. This is a use of 
nomenclature which seems never to have been contemplated by 
the Act. Sections 33, 34 and 43 (p) draw a distinction between 
the “funds of a registered society and its “reserve fund” and 
only require the carrying of a portion of these funds to reserve 
each year, though if any payments are to be made to any charitable 
purpose that portion cannot be less than 25 per cent, of the whole. 
The model by-laws adopted in this province, however, provide 
that all surplus profits shall be credited to the reserve fund. No 
by-laws have yet been made as to the investment of all or any 
part of it, though under a rule recently framed by government 
under the Act the Registrar has been given power to prescribe the 
percentage of the reserve fund to be “held in separate investment. ’ ’ 

The Committee on Co-operation has recommended that so 
long as proper provision is made to meet the demands of non¬ 
member depositors, if any, a primary society should be permitted 
to utilize the whole of its surplus assets in its business. This 
dictum has been so universally condemned that it is hardly 
necessary to discuss it. The idea that “the object of a society 
should be to accumulate a reserve fund of this character until it 
obtains a capital of its own, sufficient to meet all its needs and thus 
become independent of outside assistance”, and that the central 
bank should maintain a reserve fund and cash reserves sufficient 
to maintain the stability of the movement, may be excellent theory 
but in the circumstances of India it is visionary and impracticable, 
and even undesirable. 

3 
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In the first place we have to consider the outside public which 
invests its money in the movement. To the man in the street 
whose cash we wish to attract a reserve fund is a reserve fund and 
he regards its utilization as working capital with the gravest 
suspicion. It is useless to tell him that proper provision has 
been made for meeting the demands of all depositors by central 
banks. This kind of reserve is a fluid and unstable thing and 
does not gain his confidence in the same way as an inviolable fund 
built up out of profits and invested outside the movement. This 
view was put forward strongly in an article in Capital quoted in 
extenso in our last annual report and in the writer’s opinion is 
eminently practical and sound. Secondly the idea that the central 
banks can and should provide all the “fluid resources’’ of the 
movement is both wrong and impracticable. It is wrong because 
of its moral effect on the societies, since it tends to make them 
regard the central bank as an outside financing agency in which 
they have no concern, the very tendency against which we are 
fighting with such difficulty; while it substitutes for the great 
co-operative motto of “each for all and all for each” a new standard 
of “each for himself and the devil take the hindermost”. It is 
impracticable, because if the central societies have to bear the 
W'hole burden of this “resource”, they either cannot afford to 
provide proper supervision or else must charge such high rates 
for loans as to make our co-operative organization unworkable. 

Finally, there is the direct effect on the members themselves. 
Our greatest authority, Mr. Wolff, has pointed out that when a 
society becomes financially independent all incentive to thrift 
ceases. In India, as those with practical experience know, the 
evil is even greater. In the early years of a society’s life, unless 
the members know that they must pay their kists in order to 
enable the society to repay its loan to the central bank, the 
members of the committee either will not pay themselves or 
cannot collect the money from others. Overdue loans then 
accumulate or else resort is had to paper transactions, either of 
which demoralize the society. The past history of money deal¬ 
ings in the villages and the illiteracy of our members, makes it 
extremely unlikely that this tendency will be cured for many years 
to come. Practical as well as theoretical considerations, therefore* 
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make it most undesirable that the primary societies should, at an 
early stage, in their career became independent of outside financial 
assistance. 

On the other hand a system under which all accumulated 
profits are placed to reserve and invested outside the society, seems 
to the writer equally undesirable and impracticable. In the first 
place it is not understood and is resented by the members of 
societies. At the commencement and up till recently we have 
always held it out as an inducement to members of societies that 
as their reserves increase they will in time be able to lower their 
rate of interest and this hope has been perpetuated in the Twelve 
Main Points. The most intelligent members of societies watch 
the accumulation of their owned capital with interest and regard 
its investment, the objects of which they can with difficulty 
appreciate, as a plain breach of faith. It is true that they have 
now consented to it, though reluctantly, from motives of loyalty 
and gratitude, but the investments in the war loan are regarded as 
a special case and they will not willingly agree to'the system in 
its present form. If we are to teach societies the self-government 
and self-reliance about which so much is talked, our system must 
be one which they can understand and will accept. Over and 
above this, the investment of all accumulated profits means the 
perpetuation of the present rates of interest for many years to 
come. Owing to the war there is little chance that our central 
banks will be able to attract money at rates much lower than those 
now offered, i.r., from 7 to 8 per cent. As we strictly limit the 
size of our societies and finance them very cautiously, the profit 
made on each society which borrows at 125-2 per cent, is not much 
more than enough to pay for the supervising and managing staff 
of the central bank, to put sufficient to reserve and to pay a 
moderate dividend on capital. Any surplus is needed for the 
construction of buildings and the accumulation of contingency 
funds and special reserves. The societies cannot therefore lend 
to their members at less than 15-% per cent, or 2V2 annas in the 
rupee. But this rate though much below the normal mufassal 
rate of 24 to 25 per cent, is still very high and while it forms a 
severe handicap on the members, is not beyond the reach of com¬ 
petition from the Mahajan. Unless we can arrange so that the 
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individual member can hope to get his loins at 125^ per cent, in 
the more or less near future, we shall fail to accomplish many of 
our objects and expose our member to the constant and invidious 
temptation of the money-lenders. I can see no certain prospect 
of a reduction in the rate of interest except in the accumulation of 
substantial reserves and the use of a part of them in the business 
of the society. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to give fully 
all the calculations on which these conclusions are based but the 
following history of a typical society will show what I mean. A 
society after registration is now only advanced money for its 
current needs, the redemption of mortgages being left until the 
members prove themselves to be honest and in earnest. The 
average loan taken in the first year may be put at Rs. 500, 
for which it will have to take five shares in the central bank 
and pay up Rs. 20. In the second with the election of some 
new members it may take at Rs. 8cx) and pay up another 
Rs. 12 in shares. On this after two years allowing for expenses 
the reserve will stand at about Rs. 35. The society may 
then take Rs. 3,000 in all and redeem the mortgages of its 
members but it will have to pay up Rs. 88 more on shares 
and will become liable for the audit cess of one per cent, on 
its working capital. After one year more its reserve will not 
exceed Rs. go and with more than its total reserves invested in 
central bank shares on which it only earns as a rule 6 % per cent., 
it is a long way from financial independence. To say that such 
a society should invest Rs. 90 in Government paper is to my mind 
unnecessary and unfair. There is obviously no fear of its acquir¬ 
ing a large owned capital and so falling into bad habits in the 
early future; and it is unnecessary to draw too gloomy conclusions 
from those societies which in the early stages of the movements 
received large advances without proper organization and training 
and so built up big reserves in a few years without adequate effort 
on their part. 

It is impossible, however, to look only at the interest of the 
individual society. There is no doubt that a strong central 
reserve available to support the societies in any part of the pro¬ 
vince against a temporary failure of confidence or the consequences 
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of a local famine would be a great source of strength to the 
movement. Such a reserve to which all societies of standing 
contributed would be of great moral value as teaching the members 
that all must stand together and help each other. In the Central 
Provinces all the accumulated profits of societies are invested in 
Government paper and held at the disposal of the Registrar or the 
audit Union against such an emergency as I have described. In 
Bihar and Orissa we have great need of such a reserve in order 
both to emphasize the solidarity of the movement and to enhance 
the confidence of our depositors. I propose therefore under the 
powers conferred on the Registrar by Government recently to 
prescribe that 50 per cent, of the accumulated profits of all 
primary societies of three years standing shall be invested outside 
their business and that such portion of this moiety as is not 
utilized in the compulsory purchase of shares in their own central 
societies, shall be invested in Government paper; and I intend to 
recommend to the Federation that these securities should be held 
by the Provincial Bank as a central reserve to be pledged, with 
the previous sanction of the Registrar, for the support of the 
movement in any part of the province in any time of difficulty and 
danger. 



INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


[By Mr. J. K. Ghosh, Inspector, Industrial Societies, Bengal ] 

The principles on which we are organising co-operative 
societies amongst village workmen may ,be enunciated as 
follows :— 

The workmen shall find their own capital by forming 
themselves into a body corporate, they shall supply their own 
commodities and they shall be their own masters governing 
themselves by a body of men elected by themselves and from 
amongst themselves. The idea of an outside employer and an 
outside employee, sometimes with conflicting interest, has no 
place in a co-operative society. Here the workmen will be their 
own employers and they will be their own employees. Thus 
they will not only get their full wages, but the profit, which is 
made up of three items, namely, (i) the wages of superintendence, 
(ii) the recompense for risk and (Hi) the interest on capital all 
of which would otherwise have gone to the capitalist-employer. 
These will now be retained to them and all who work in the society 
will have a share in 'the profits. The workmen are taught to 
manage and superintend their own business and to take the risk 
arising out of more or less uncertainty in trade. They being 
their own employer, there is no apprehension of any portion of 
their wages as labourers being usurped by an outside agency. By 
this sort of distribution of profits, however, actual wealth is not 
created; it is only economised. And although for the workers, 
such distribution may appear to create wealth, yet it is not 
increased unless production is also increased. Consequently the 
real wealth of a workman cannot increase except by an increase of 
production. Keeping this fundamental principle in view, we are 
trying to increa.se production also in the societies we have 
organised. Thus the elimination, as far as possible, of interme¬ 
diate agencies between the producer and the consumer and the 
increase of production by effecting an economy of time, together 
with the motto, “Bach for all and all for each’’ have been the 
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main principles on which industrial co-operative societies are 
being organised in this province. 

The practical difficulties, in the way of acting strictly 
according to these principles, are, however, numerous. Want of 
education and consequent conservatism on the part of the work¬ 
men themselves, their shyness (and sometimes even a lurking 
suspicion) before any innovation due also to want of education, 
an absolute want of business training on their part and a continued 
serfdom having no ambition in them are bv far the greatest 
difficulties. Their dire poverty and consequent inability to stick 
to any plan of action for the necessary length of time and their 
dread (which, in some cases at least, is quite without any reason) 
of losing in competition with power mills are also great 
hindrances. Moreover, we have. begun at a time, when every¬ 
thing is uncertain, when we cannot look into the future even a 
week ahead and when even the greatest brains are puzzled and the 
most systematised concerns have been upset. In one sense this 
is the time when co-operation is urgently needed; but our work 
would have been much easier and our success would have been 
much more tangible had the times been normal and had the 
preliminary spade work been accomplished under steadier 
circumstances. 

In Bengal amongst the cottage workers the number of 
weavers is by far the greatest and weaving may be called the 
staple home industry of the province. We have therefore begun 
with weavers and about 50 societies have been organised amougst 
them in several districts. The weavers may be classified as 
follows :— 

(1) Silk Weavers : They wea\e mulberry silk and 

tassars. Some of them again weave cloths with 
twisted vara and others with loose yarn. The 
articles woven with twisted yarn are better and 
stronger things. 

(2) Fine Cotton Weavers : They weave fine cotton 

dhutis, saris, etc., with cotton yarn of 40’s and 
upwards. 

(3) Coarse Cotton Weavers : They weave coarse 

cotton yarns below 4o’s. 
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(4) Blanket and carpet weavers. 

There are two societies one at Panchgachhia and the other at 
Mirjapur amongst silk weavers who weave twisted yarn. They 
make very high class things which are sold in almost every retail 
shop in Calcutta. Although under the by-laws the members are 
at liberty to sell the finished articles either to the society or any¬ 
where else independently of the society, yet the members in many 
instances have chosen to sell to or through the society. By doing 
so they have, in addition to proper wages, been able to make 
another io p.c. as profit. We are trying to introduce in these 
societies twisting machines until the help of the weaving master, 
Mr. Pillai. 

At Amdhora and Bagdhora two societies have been started 
amongst silk weavers who generally weave loose yam. The 
articles manufactured by them are cheaper than the articles 
woven by Panchgachhia or Mirjapur people. These two societies 
have been financed by the Jiagunge Urban Bank. 

At Brisingpur, in the district of Birbhum, a society was 
organised amongst weavers who used to manufacture good tassar 
clothes. At the time of organisation many of the weavers gave 
up their looms, owing to the high price of cocoons, and came down 
to the position of actual beggars; only a few of them were some¬ 
how managing to weave coarse cotton things. It was a bold step, 
no doubt, to organise a society amongst such people; but thanks 
to the Birbhum Central Co-operative Bank, boldness has not been 
rashness. The condition of the members appears to be improving. 
Fly-shuttle looms which were not known here have been success¬ 
fully introduced in this society and the members have again taken 
to tassar and a consignment of tassar cocoons has been supplied 
to this Society through our department direct from Chaibassa. 
The society was able in this way to make a profit of about 40 p.c. on 
the purchase of this raw material. An energetic member of the 
Panchgachhia society has made arrangements for dying tassar 
yarn with lac-dye; and he has agreed to dye tassar yarn for the 
members of Birsingpur society also. The Society at Calcutta has 
undertaken to arrange for the disposal of all the tassar articles of 
this society to the highest advantage. „ 

Amongst fine cotton weavers there are three societies at 
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Siddhipasha in Jessore and one at Bajitpur in Mymensingh. All 
these societies weave high class things with ordinary pit- 
looms without fly-shuttle arrangement. Thej r generally weave 
100’s and upwards. These liner articles are neither for every¬ 
day use nor are they within the purse of average people. We 
have however got clothes of 40’s yarn from these societies and 
sold them through the sale society at Calcutta. These clothes 
compared very favourably with the present prices of powerloom 
clothes. But great difficulties are now being felt for yarn. 

We have got several societies amongst the coarse cotton 
weavers in the districts of Birbhum and Murshidabad. They 
generally weave 16’s to 22’s yarn and the articles they weave are 
chiefly consumed in the locality. Some of the members of these 
societies have begun to weave 40’s yarn. 

There is only one blanket weavers’ society under the Jangipur 
Central Bank. The blankets woven by this society are of a very 
nice quality and can perhaps beat, in point of quality, any other 
blanket woven in the province. These blankets are now sold at a 
very good price at Calcutta; but it is doubtful whether they will 
bring in as good a profit in normal times, when much cheaper 
foreign articles are available in the market, as they are doing now. 
The apparatus tised bv these weavers is of the most primitive 
type. 

Attempts are now being made to organize societies amongst 
the cotton weavers in Bankura which is a big weaving district. 
There are other industries also in this district. 

In other spheres of industries, we have a society in Rampur- 
hat amongst the silk-reelers and several societies amongst the 
shoe-makers. We have got a society amongst the shell-lac 
toymakers of Illambazar in the District of Birbhum. Several 
societies amongst milk producers have been started in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Calcutta. These societies are supplying pure milk 
to many a consumer at Calcutta. We are now trying to organise 
societies amongst the mat-makers of Midnapur. 

The organisation and working of weavers’ societies have been 
more successful in Birbhum and Murshidabad and Jessore than in 
any other district. In these districts many of the weavers, be 
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they Hindus or Mohomedans, have got lands and in addition to 
weaving, many of them have got agriculture as secondary occupa¬ 
tion. They are more solvent than the weavers of other districts. 
Again amongst themselves, the silk weavers are better off than the 
cotton weavers. In the case of cotton articles, the competition, 
between power-loom made articles and hand-loom made ones, is 
much keener than in the case of silk articles. In the case of silk, 
hand-loom made articles are still exported, to some extent, to 
foreign countries, whereas, in the case of hand-loom made cotton 
articles, there is practically no export trade. It is the wealthier 
section of the community that chiefly buys the silk and fine cotton 
fabrics whereas the chief supporters of the coarse cotton weavers 
are the poor agricultural people living remote from towns 
and cities. They rarely buy power-loom made clothes. The 
majority of our weavers’ societies has been amongst the coarse 
cotton weavers. These societies have not only been able to help 
the weavers, who are members, but can claim to have effected an 
economy, however 1 small it may be, amongst the agricultural 
classes, whose chronic indebtedness it has been the anxious care of 
us all, especially of the co-operative movement, to remove. 



HOW TO IMPROVE OUR SOCIETIES 


[■A paper contributed for the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Con¬ 
ference by Khan Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmad .] 

The Co-operative movement, as is well known, has for its 
object the material and moral regeneration of the people. It can 
achieve all that it aims at, but in order to reach the goal it is 
absolutely essential that it should be conducted strictly in accord¬ 
ance with the principles it enunciates. When it is not so 
conducted the movement is bound to fail. It is important to 
realize, however, that this failure does not mean merely an absence 
of possible benefits but implies a positive evil. “The last state 
of the man” who fails under it, “is worse than the first.” Let 
me indicate some of the pitfalls. Let us suppose we have a dozen 
honest fellows in a society and 3 or 4 clever rogues. Let us 
imagine—not a very difficult thing—that the honest members 
allow their clever brethren do what they like and take no care to 
control them. These latter borrow large sums much above their 
assets and ultimately the honest .members have to make good the 
loss and some of them are ruined. It is conceivable that but for 
the society started these men would not have met with this fate. 
There is a price then for indifference and apathy. It is well to 
remember that while the reward for those who observe its laws is 
great, for those who neglect them the price to be paid is very 
heavy. Then again the facility it affords for cheap loans itself 
tends to encourage borrowings. If the members have no regard 
for the principles of productive loans indebtedness is bound to 
increase and the remedy will prove to be worse than the disease. 
These dangers are far from being imaginary, and in sounding a 
note of warning, I have full regard for existing conditions. The 
dangers are only too real. The movement is spreading but let 
us see that our building does not rest on sand. I know it is the 
fashion to ascribe the unsatisfactory state of affairs generally to 
illiteracy. But this is at best a h alf-truth. The blame lies in my 
deliberate opinion more on the teachers than the taught. To be 
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quite frank neither the paid teachers nor the numerous honorary 
workers have so far done their own part of the work even up to 
the minimum requirements of the case. The Inspecting Clerks, 
who were paid by the Banks to instruct the societies, knew very 
little themselves—in many cases they knew nothing of the bye¬ 
laws and the Act which governs these institutions and only a 
smattering of the principles of co-operation. The honorary 
workers on the other hand have hitherto, generally speaking, not 
made anv serious attempt to study, much less to master the 
difficult subject. Under the circumstances the results are very 
much what might have been expected. But if the movement is 
to effect all that it seeks—if it is to reduce improvidence, make 
men thrifty, lighten the burden of debt, teach the ignorant better 
business and improve agriculture; if it is to arouse public spirit 
and create public opinion in the villages; if it is to put down 
village factions and end useless litigation and lastly if it is to be 
a living force transforming the unhappy condition of the masses— 
then it is clear that a radical change of attitude is necessary both 
on the part of the paid as well as of the honorary workers. No 
one who works for the movement can lose sight of the obstacles 
to substantial progress that illiteracy presents. But illiteracy is 
not always synonymous with unintelligence and I have no doubt 
whatever that with systematic instruction and training even the 
illiterate can learn most of what is necessary for them to know. 
If, however, the bye-laws are never opened once, as 99 audit notes 
cut of 100 appear to show, then surely it is too early to put all 
the blame on the “ignorant” raivats. Now what are some of the 
common defects noticed year after year in the audit notes ? We 
find loans being granted without hesitation to members much in 
excess of their assets, we see an anxiety in members to conceal 
the truth from supervising officers; we notice that members are 
allowed to borrow freely from outside; and we see no protest 
against the use of societies’ money by the Treasurer for his own 
personal needs or even for the needs of his friends without the 
slightest suspicion by the other members. In my opinion all 
these defects are the direct outcome not so much of illiteracy but 
wf a lack of co-operative education. If then we must really 
j^englien the foundations there must oe an organized campaign 
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of instruction and training and an early discontinuance of some of 
the defects that have crept in. Want of control and absence of 
discipline are two of the most prominent defects. Ability to 
control implies a knowledge of the powers and responsibilities. 
It is most essential therefore that the members should have a 
thorough knowledge of the bye-laws of their society and the main 
principles on which the societies must be conducted. In most 
societies members conduct themselves as if there were no 
principles yet defined and as if the bye-laws did not exist. Take 
for instance the principle of Co-operative Financing—the restric¬ 
tion of loans for productive or necessary purposes. In order to 
keep a check over this, every member is required to disclose the 
purpose of loan truthfully before the panchayc'ts. But I doubt 
whether the members declare the true purpose even in 5 per cent, 
of the cases and there are scores of cases when members, as a 
matter of fact, do not spend the loan for the purpose for which 
it was taken. The Inspecting Clerks show a supreme indiffer¬ 
ence to this important matter and never make a careful enquiry as 
regards this. There is no such thing as discipline. The bye¬ 
laws provide that a member misusing his loan will be liable to 
have the whole loan recalled. But not a single case where this 
bye-law has been enforced has come to my notice during the five 
years I am connected with this Department. Again I have 
noticed excellent resolutions passed only to remain a forgotten 
leaf in the minute book. Dates are fixed for payment of kists 
and particular members are threatened with penal interest for 
failure to pay—a bluster is made about fines for not attending 
meetings and penalties are sometimes imposed, but the amounts 
remain unrealized for months and years. The strict adherence 
to the letter of the bye-laws and the prompt execution of decisions 
embodied in resolutions are matters of prime importance. The 
duty of instilling into the members these rules of conduct and 
training them in their practice, cannot be urged too strongly on 
all co-operators. It is to be borne in mind, however, that the 
discipline we wish to see is not that which is exercised from without 
but from within the society. The members must be taught to 
obey not so much the Central Bank or the Inspecting Clerk, but 
their own fellow members. They must feel that there is a law 
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to obey as expressed in the will of the majority. The law is self- 
made, the decisions are arrived at by themselves, but the obedience 
is to be enforced all the more on that account. Of course things 
cannot go on as at present. The Inspecting Clerk who fails to 
check abuses and to carry out the Registrar’s instructions will 
have his license cancelled, as the Registrar is determined to do 
away with paid workers who take no interest in the real objects 
of co-operation. It is very necessary that all who are employed 
in co-operative work should have a clear idea of the goal aimed at. 
This is nothing less or more than real co-operation. The end 
cannot possibly be achieved without the expenditure of much 
energy and systematized efforts. The plan is fairly simple and 
the task cannot be performed without men fired with earnestness 
of purpose and real love for co-operation. What is then the 
immediate programme of advance? I shall attempt to lay it 
down :— 

1. Systematic Co-operative education for the members. 

(a) The copy of the bye-laws in the society must not be 

allowed to get mouldy in the panches’ bundle. Ins¬ 
pecting Clerks and all other supervising and ins¬ 
pecting officers must take early steps to teach its 
contents to the members and what is of still more 
importance stricf adherence to same must be insisted 
on. 

(b) All the panches must know and perform their duties 

thoroughly. There is an excellent pamphlet for 
the guidance of the panches. This should be ex¬ 
plained frequently and the panches must be well 
versed in them. 

(c) The Twelve Main Points of co-operation must be con¬ 

tinually taught to the members by the direct method 
and intelligent panches should be encouraged in 
every possible way to continue these instructions. 

2. The virtue of honesty and truthfulness must be taught 
and insisted on, the dishonest and the deceitful being ruthlessly 
weeded out. A frank and truthful declaration of the purpose of 
the loan must be demanded and members must be taught the 
dangers of deceit in such a case. 
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3. Meetings must be held at least once every month on a 
fixed day and all business must be transacted in the meeting. 

4. Members must be taught to be methodical and deliberate 
and to think more about the details of efficient management. For 
example, in the matter of realization of loans every individual case 
of default should be carefully examined instead of merely accept¬ 
ing a promise of payment at a future date which is impossible of 
fulfilment. If the member is really unable to pay such reason¬ 
able extension of time should be granted as would enable him to 
pay. In the case of those who are able to pay a part of the liist 
that portion should be realised and only extension allowed in the 
case of the rest. Whereas in the case of wilful defaulters prompt 
measures should be taken invariably and the loans called in and 
applications under section 43(0 freely made. Punctual realiza¬ 
tion of loans is an essential corollary of the principle of thrift. 
Any laxity in the matter will only increase indebtedness. 

5. Strict discipline should be maintained in the society. 
The provisions of the bye-laws and the Act must be rigidly ob¬ 
served, and offenders punished and expelled where necessary. 
Unnecessary resolutions should uot be passed. Resolutions 
should be passed after careful deliberation and once passed must 
be strictly enforced. The conduct of every member who has con¬ 
travened the bye-laws and the committee’s resolution should be 
brought up before the annual general meeting for adequate punish¬ 
ment. If any fine is imposed it should be realized on the spot 
and hesitation to pay up should be followed by expulsion and the 
realization of the whole loan by an award under section 43(1). 
Only in this way can discipline be maintained and a respect for 
the bye-laws and the decision of the panchayel ensured. 

6. Annual general meetings should be held strictly in ac¬ 
cordance with the instructions already issued in this matter. 
These meetings should never be hurried over. The time spent 
on it is never lost and bears ample fruit. In order to enforce 
regular attendance of members in the monthly meetings of their 
societies a resolution as recommended by the Sabour Conference 
may be passed in the annual general meeting. 

7. The society must be taught to exercise a watchful care 
over the economic condition of each member. Members must be 
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taught to bring up their individual circumstances for the considera¬ 
tion of the society. The object of improving one’s own economic 
condition and that of other members of the society should be held 
up as a “raison d'etre” of the society’s existence. If a member’s 
condition is deteriorating inspite of the help given by the society 
its real cause should be ascertained and some suitable remedy dis¬ 
covered and applied. These matters should be discussed in the 
monthly meeting of the members. 

8. The Hasiyat registers must be completed without the 
smallest possible delay. The importance of this register cannot 
be exaggerated and its accuracy should be guaranteed. The em¬ 
ployment of the thika muharrirs in some areas was the surest way 
to ensure inaccuracy. Directions for the preparation of this 
register have been issued and should be carefully observed. 

9. Guarantee Unions should be formed as fast as possible 
and the subject should find a prominent place in the programme 
of work for each Bank. 

10. Every effort should be made to encourage voluntary de¬ 
posits and the amicable decision of petty disputes in the village. 

It is necessary here to emphasize an aspect of the problem 
and that is that the sole object is to train the members to manage 
their own affairs independently of any help. Help is neces¬ 
sary at the beginning,* but the help required is only that 
necessary for the purpose of training them. They must be 
taught to stand on their own legs, and nothing should be 
done for them which they can do for themselves for that would 
be only weakening their knees. In this connection I will 
quote with your permission what I wrote elsewhere. “A sharp 
distinction should be drawn between educating and dominating, 
between teaching the members to conduct their business with care 
according to their best lights and dictating things the utility of 
which they do not understand. Self-help and initiative by the 
members themselves should be encouraged by every possible 
means.” 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 


A Letter from Mr. Henry Wolff to the Registrar. 

4 

My dear Sir, 

Please receive my best thanks for your courtesy in sending 
me an advance copy of your new Annual Report. Through the 
kindness of your predecessor I have been enabled to watch the 
progress of the co-operative movement in your Presidency from 
the very beginning. And a more satisfactory tale there is not 
to tell. Your recent report affords most cheering and encouraging 
reading. And what I am particularly pleased with in it, if I may 
presume to say so, is—even more than the quite phenomenal 
addition to the roll of societies—the spirit that breathes in it. 
You are quite right. It may—it must—take years to accomplish 
what we are “after”; but we must stick to it. Our task is not 
to produce “business”, but “co-operation”. This done, busi¬ 
ness will take care of itself and all those formal precautions, which 
you are now rightly adopting and preparing further to introduce 
—against fraud, mis-appropriation of funds, sneaking out of 
liability, want of interest in the affairs of the society, behaving 
to it as if it were not the members own organisation but a mahajan, 
whom one has almost a right to cheat—will become unnecessary. 
Writing at a distance I am not sure that in limiting the ideal 
maximum number of members to 50, you have not to cut it down 
too low. However, I see your grounds for doing so, and, on 
doubt, working on the spot, you have applied the proper measure. 
Certainly you have acted in the right spirit. It is all the more 
essential that there should be a genuinely co-operative spirit and 
fidelity to sound co-operative practice, coupled with a vivid 
realisation of liability, in the local societies, because in India you 
are evidently called upon, more than in other countries, to work 
in unison with others. In this respect the central banks appear 
to be doing excellent work. I am glad to find you stating that 
their management attracts the best brains and intellects of the 
country. But I confess to feeling a little twinge at seeing' you 
speak of the proposal to pay “sitting fees”. Under circumstances 
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such are, of course, perfectly justified, and may be well worth 
their cost. And the disappointing occurrence in the Taki Bank 
shows that there is room for making very sure. I hope you will 
get that central bank right. Otherwise, in local societies, I quite 
subscribe to your principle of getting rid of the bad ones and 
rather starting afresh than running the danger of perpetuating 
bad traditions. For the moment I have no doubt that your 
central banks afford the best means for building up the movement, 
and that their work of financing and supervision answers its 
purpose. However, I must confess tb apprehension lest the real 
management and resposible direction of what is done should 
gravitate too much into the hands of the central banks while 
weakening the sense of responsibility and the independent disposal 
in the local societies, which in the end should certainly form the 
main support of the movement. Evidently they are not vet ripe 
for this. And in their infancy they must be under “tutors” and 
“guardians”. The abuse of credits in local banks, to which you 
refer, and that is a serious blemish, arises from the want of a full 
sense of responsibility among local members. Doubtless you are 
right in making for the time the according of such credits as have 
been found to be abused, dependent upon the fiat of the Registrar. 
But in its ultimate application that is not co-operation. It is the 
local society, eventually, 'which should dispose freely of its own 
credit. And that applies also to extensions and renewals of 
credit. A man at a distance cannot with certainty discuss what 
renewals are legitimate. The refusal of a legitimate demand of 
renewal might work hardship. For th£ moment, however, I dare 
say that you have selected the proper procedure. But I must 
confess that lam a little alarmed at your bringing in the Sub- 
divisional Officers and Collectors qua public officers into the 
supervision of these societies. In their capacity of voluntary 
workers they must be most welcome, as indeed must any 
intelligent person who will throw a little heart and back into such 
work. You stand in need of more voluntary workers. But the 
political administrative machine wants to be kept out of the move¬ 
ment. What you Indian Registrars, evidencing most creditable 
resourcefulness, have thus far deserved particular credit far, is, 
that you have kept the movement on a non-official basis, avoiding 
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all Govt, pressure, at the same time that you have declined im¬ 
proper Govt, assistance, so as to raise up an independent, self- 
reliant public. By the side of the central banks, I am not 
surprised that you have found the few “Unions” that have found 
their way into your province disappointing. There are great 
drawbacks to those “unions”. What your people have owned to 
is likely to apply to other provinces in which “Unions” have met 
with temporary success. Members have failed at first to realize 
the liability into which they have entered. Such liability being 
limited, which is sometimes put forward as a conclusive argument 
in this line, makes no real difference. The arrangement imposes a 
liability which is beyond the control of the person whom it makes 
liable. And that is not co-operation. I hope that you may 
succeed in the proposed formation of a Provincial Bank—though, 
as a matter of fact, a Joint Stock Bank undertaking to act as a 
Provincial Bank on lines that may be depended upon as enduring, 
would also answer your purpose. I do not think that, in view of 
the credit which your societies enjoy, there should be much 
difficulty about this. Getting the reserve funds—in fact all the 
disposable cash of the local societies not required for current 
business—together into one lump is unquestionably correct—so 
long as such reserve remains get-atable in case of need. 

The main requirements of co-operative credit societies at 
the present time unmistakably are education and supervision. 
In respect of auditing and inspection I am of opinion that the 
official staff attached to the movement certainly wants strengthen¬ 
ing. I am glad to see the agricultural side of co-operation taken 
up more and more. My belief is that there are incalculable 
possibilities for co-operation in agriculture in India. The first 
need in that direction undoubtedly is seeds and manure—not the 
buying of seeds only but the “breeding”. Pusa is accomplishing 
great things. But the structure requires a broader foundation. 
In the United States and in Canada very much good work is being 
done in the matter of seed breeding and there ought to be room 
for the same thing in India. Once more, in the United States 
co-operation—it is true, of the mere £. s. d. sort—practically 
monopolises irrigation. No other forms of corporate irrigation 
have succeeded. Irrigation is a different thing in India, as 
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Mr. Kennedy has shown. But co-operation ought to answer there 
as welL It is a pity people will not take more to Cattle Insurance. 
You want it badly. Sir James Wilson, late of the Punjab, is 
actively promoting it here, on behalf of the Board of Agriculture. 
Knowing India well, he ought to be a useful addition. It is 
satisfactory to see the cultivation of the potato spreading, now 
that pious Hindus have satisfied themselves that these tubers are 
not “flesh”. We are getting up an agitation in this country 
(which produces the largest crops of potatoes per acre) to stimulate 
such cultivation for the extraction of alchhol for industrial 
purposes. That is not your case. But I should think that you 
need the introduction of some rootcrop for other purposes. I think 
you were right in beginning the organisation of co-operative 
dairying on the consumers’ side. 

It is rather a surprise to me—but a welcome one—to see the 
weavers’ societies making progress. Just as in every other form 
of industrial co-operative production the difficulties are very great. 
However in the weaving trade there appears to be a really solid 
foundation for the up-building of a sound co-operative fabric 
which would be a boon to the weavers. I have in time past tried 
my best here to secure a market for our weavers—the market was 
said to be specifically needed for tweed—but I have not succeeded. 
I hope you may be more successful in India. 

For co-operative credit societies in towns and for stores 
presumably the time will come. Meanwhile if we can benefit 
agriculture and rural life, it will be a great thing. And under 
present, unquestionably able and corapetant guidance, auspices 
are favourable. . 

But there is one thing in the present condition of Indian co¬ 
operation which, I own, somewhat alarms me. Now that I have 
got my new book, “The Future of our Agriculture” off my 
hands, I hope shortly to write something on the subject of co¬ 
operation in India which during the past two years I have some¬ 
what neglected. I do not say that you in Bengal do it. But in 
some other provinces evidently the tendency is strong. It is to 
allow credit, not on the ground of what a man is, his character 
and of the business that he has in hand—-which is the true co¬ 
operative foundation—but on the ground of what he has by means 
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of a Laissyat—which is the capitalist idea. In part, at any rate, 
your “Unions” are responsible for this. Your central banks deal 
with applicants at a distance and ask for information, as I should 
do here from my bankers or from stubbs. That is also one reason 
why you find that you must be so strict in regard of renewals. 
And then you seem disposed to give credit in current accounts, 
which in your class of banks is a most risky business. The 
Registrars who favour them quote German precedents in their 
support, more specifically the example of the Haas societies which, 
being Govt.—favoured societies, were fostered, advertised and pam¬ 
pered with Government concessions and grants. They are not really 
co-operation. Their co-operation is of the £ s. d. type. And it 
benefits in the main a class more wealthy than that which you 
hope to benefit. It is a huge political machine petted by Govern¬ 
ment since 1894—when the plan for the present ambitious war was 
hatched—in order that the country population might gradually be 
brought under “junker” rule, “junker” rule in its turn being 
under the rule of the Crown. Hence all that favouring and coddl¬ 
ing and spoon-feeding which has of course produced showy results, 
but results resting less upon co-operation than upon State-aid and 
State-favouring. This credit business is bad. But for the 
presence of the State-endowed central bank it would have broken 
down. I foresaw a catastrophe such as over-took the Union in 
1912 when first personally inquiring into the system of the 
societies in 1895. ^nd there is not a co-operator of note who does 
not condemn these practices of giving credit so freely in the shape 
of current accounts, which is avowedly done to save trouble. The 
co-operative and specifically the Raiffeisen principle is to give a 
man credit, of whose honesty you are assured (hence Mr. Luzzatti’s 
saying about “the capitalization of honesty”) and who can show 
you an employment which guarantees- a power of repayment by 
the economy which it effects or the profit which it yields. And for 
your Indian Registrar, I should say, no other principle will serve. 

Kindly excuse this long lucubration which has stretched out 
more than was intended in the process of writing and believe 
me, Dear Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Henry W. Woeff. 



CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


1. Presentation of Certificates to Co-operative Workers. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor presented certificates 
to the following gentlemen whose services to the co-operative move¬ 
ment were described by the Registrar as below :— 

Balnt Mikir Nath Ray. —Managing Director of Provincial 
Bank since its foundation in 1914. Without his assistance, 
its working would have been impossible. The movement in 
Bihar and Orissa owes a great debt of gratitude to him. 

Mr. Justin Finch .—One of the earliest Honorary Organisers 
in the province. Continues to work with the greatest energy 
and is now the Chairman of the Daulatpur Central Bank. 

Mahan!I Shiva Narayan Das. —Is a Director of the Rohika 
Union who as a resident zamindar and religious leader has 
set an excellent example in Madhubani subdivision. By his 
aid Bachwara society has been classed as “A” and a guarantee 
union registered with Bachua as head quarters. 

Bahu Mahcvdra Prasad. —Is a Director of Siwan Central 
Bank who as a banker and zemindar has taken a prominent 
part both in managing the central bank and supervising 
societies round his native village of Semra, where he founded 
a guarantee union. 

Babu Raj Prakash Narayan .'— 1 One of the most enthusiastic 
and succesful co-operators in the province. He founded the 
first guarantee union at Fatwa and made it a great success 
and has founded and managed successfully the first co-opera¬ 
tive dispensary in India. Three of the societies in Fatwa 
Union have been classed as “A”, twelve as “B” and only 
one as "C’\ 
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Maulavi Abdur Rahim. —Was for a number of years Hono¬ 
rary Secretary of Nawada Central Bank, the first to be 
registered in this province. The Central Bank owes a great 
deal to his constant supervision. 

Babu Be joy Kumar Roy. —is Honorary Secretary of the 
Banka Central Bank. It is to his energy and enthusiasm that 
the starting and development of co-operation in the Banka 
subdivision is largely due. 

Babu Lai Bihari Lai. —Has done excellent work as an Hono¬ 
rary Supervisor of Ranchi Union. Though not himself a 
resident in the Mufassil, he gives up much time to the inspec¬ 
tion of the societies in his charge. 

Babu Chaudhari Gar Narayan. —Director of the Nawada 
Central Bank, has for a number of years done excellent work 
in the supervision of societies round his house at Samhri, 
setting a good example to the zamindars of the subdivision. 

Maulvi Saghir-ul -1 laqq. —When Sub-Registrar of Siwan, 
did exceptionally good work in the management of the Central 
Bank and the organisation and supervision of societies in the 
interior. His services have already been specially men¬ 
tioned in the Government resolution last year. 

Babu Satish Chaakravarti. —Has worked hard and unremit¬ 
tingly as Deputy Chairman of the Khurda Central Bank for 
a number of years and spends much time in inspecting 
societies in the interior. 

Maulavi Zahur-ul-Haqq. —As a Director of the Siwan 
Central Bank and resident zemindar has spent much time in 
the supervision and instruction of the societies round his 
house. Nearly all of these have been classed as “B” this 
year. 

Babu Anadi Prasad Sinha. —Has worked for a number of 
years as Honorary Secretary of the Bihar Central Bank, 



without his supervision the Central Bank could not have been 
kept going. 

Babu Narendra Nath Das. —Is Honorary Secretary of the 
Madhepura Central Bank which owes a great deal to him and 
his family. By his devotion to the interests of the bank and 
its societies, he has set a good example to all residents of the 
subdivision. 

Babu Promatha Nath Mazumdar. —Is Deputy Chairman of 
the Supaul Central Bank. Its success up to this time is 
largely due to his services. 

0 

Babu Gobind Prasad Bose. —Has been Honorary Secretary of 
the Jajpur Central Bank since its foundation. The bank and 
its societies have to a great extent depended on his supervision 
and local inspection. 

Babu Raja Singh. —As a resident zemindar has done excel¬ 
lent service in the supervision and instruction of societies 
round his house at Khusrupur, Barh subdivision. As a result 
a number of societies have this year improved their classifica¬ 
tion. 


2. Co-operative Education and Moral Progress. 

The report of the Committee was accepted by the Provincial 
Co-operative Conference without comment and the following 
resolutions passed :— 

“The Conference recommends that Central Banks should 
endeavour to secure the services of suitable panches who are 
to be specially trained as Upadeshaks whose duty it would be to 
go and teach their bye-laws &nd the principles of co-operation to 
members of a particular group of societies. Wherever suitable 
panches are not available, Gurus of existing Primary Schools 
should be induced to take up the work and if necessary Gurus 
may be specially appointed for this (purpose. The remunera¬ 
tion of such Upedeshaks should be met by contributions out 
of the profits of societies and supplemented by Central Banks 
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wherever necessary. It is also considered desirable that Inspect¬ 
ing Clerks should concentrate their attention more on the training 
of these Upadeshaks and the supervision of their work. 

The Conference suggests that the instruction of the members 
in their bye-laws and in the principles of co-operation may be 
stimulated by the offer of liberal rewards to the Punches and who, 
judged by actual results, are found to be most successful in their 
work. Such offers of reward shoiild be widely circulated and these 
should be given publicly in the Annual General Meetings of 
Central Banks either in cash or in the shape of bullocks or such 
useful commodities. The Conference is also of opinion that one 
of the chief ways of instructing the members is to see that the 
bye-laws of the society are strictly enforced and therefore recom¬ 
mends that the Inspecting Clerks should bring to the notice of 
Central Banks and Organisers all instances of a breach of bve-laws. 
In this connection the Conference considers that it is most desirable 
to make the office of the Supervisors really useful and with this 
end in view recommends the appointment of one of the more intelli¬ 
gent Panches in each society as a Supervisor and make the status of 
the latter in every way equal, if not superior, to that of the Sir 
Punch.” 


3. A Striking Government Appeal. 

In his review of the latest annual report on co-operation in 
Bihar and Orissa the Lieutenant-Governor in Council of that 
province issues a striking appeal to all to help in spreading the 
movement. ‘‘Convinced as he is of the great benefit which a 
properly directed co-operative movement can bring to Bihar and 
Orissa he strongly appeals to all educated persons to acquaint 
themselves with what co-operation has done for other cotmtries 
and do their best to apply its principles to the solution of the 
economic problems of their own province.” Owing to the low 
standard of literacy it is difficult to bring clearly before the people 
what it is which their society is doing and the Lieutenant-Governor 
records the opinion that ‘‘there is no way in which educated people 
who understand co-operative work can better help the movement 
than by giving up a little time to presiding at meetings of 
6 ' 
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societies.” The appeal to officials is equally pointed. “The 
Registrar must be able to rely on the active co-operation of the 
district and sub-divisional officers. They should select and 
interest gentlemen likely to take an active part in organization and 
supervision, then, by reading and the occasional inspection of 
societies, familiarize themselves with the nature of the problems 
to be solved, and finally, by constant encouragement of non¬ 
officials and by seeing on the spot that the general poliey 
of the department is carried out, endeavour to make sure that 
the societies are controlled on sound lines. ... In view of 
the great importance of the work to the economic welfare of the 
cultivators, His Honour in Council trusts that the matter will 
receive the close and careful attention of district and sub-divisional 
officers throughout the province. The degree of interest shown 
in this most important subject will be taken into account when 
selecting officers for the charge of sub-divisions, or considering 
their claims to higher appointments.” 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1. First Bombay Co-operative Conference. 

Co-operators in Bombay have felt during the last few years 
that it would be to the advantage of the co-operative movement as 
a whole if a conference of societies in Bombay was held periodi¬ 
cally for the discussion of subjects of common interest and also 
with a view to enlisting the sympathies of the educated middle 
classes and others to a movement of truly national import. In 
1908 there was held in Bombay a small conference of officials and 
non-officials interested in co-operation, but the meeting was not 
open to the public and further as the conference was one for the 
whole province much of its work related to the development of 
rural co-operative credit. Since 1908, six provincial conferences 
have been held at Poona and many divisional and district confer¬ 
ences too have been arranged. No conference has, however, met 
in Bombay during the last ten years though the number of co¬ 
operative societies in this city, which was four in 1910, increased 
to x 5 in 1914 and to 42 in 1917. Further the bulk of the members 
of societies in Bombay have no opportunities of coming together 
and exchanging views on subjects of common interest and the 
general public of Bombay have remained practically untouched by 
the propagandist activities of the Co-operative Department or of 
non-official workers. 

Apart from all this, while valuable co-operative efforts have 
been made and are being made in the city, in some respects, these 
efforts can scarcely be said to be commensurate with the special 
needs of a great industrial city like Bombay. The need, has, 
therefore been keenly felt of a Conference which would envisage 
the vast and complex economic problems of the city and its suburbs 
and find out what solutions of these the co-operative movement 
offers and to press the latter on the attention of the public as well 
as co-operators. Accordingly, a representative committee of 
members of all important societies in this city was formed early 
this year and it was decided by the Committee to hold the First 



Bombay Co-operative Conference on the 19th and 20th of April 
last. The Hon. Mr. Lalubliai Samaldas presided over the deli¬ 
berations of the Conference. 

The programme consisted of the reading and discussions of 
papers, prominent among which may be mentioned, papers by 
Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey on “Co-operation among Factory 
Workers,” by the Hon. Mr. Purshottamdas Thakordas on “Co¬ 
operative Societies and Marketting of cotton,” by Rao Bahadur 
Talmaki on “Small Industries” and by Mr. G. K. Devadhar on 
the “Difficulties of the Debt Redemption among Low-paid- 
workers.” It may be stated that this was the first conference 
which was held without any financial support from the co-operative 
department and where the arrangements were solely in the hands 
of non-official co-operators. 

The following are some of the recommendations of the various 
Sub-Committees of the Bombay Co-operative Conference : — 

1. This Conference approves in principle of the views 
expressed in Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey’s paper and, while 
appreciating the efforts made bv certain mill-owners for ameliorat¬ 
ing the condition of their employees, strongly recommends the 
mill-owners to establish an Organization in order to undertake, in 
co-operation with the Social Service League, Bombay, the work 
of starting and supervising Co-operative Societies among mill- 
hands. In the opinion of this Conference the present is the 
opportune time—when the Mill Industry is in a flourishing con¬ 
dition—for initiating a movement which will conduce to the great 
benefit of the factory workers. Copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Mill-Owners Association and the Social Service League. 

2. This Conference recommends the formation of a Small 
Industries Association in Bombay on co-operative lines, with the 
object of encouraging small industries. The activities of the 
Association may consist of :— 

(a) the collection and publication of information and statis¬ 

tics regarding the present condition of small 
industries and the people engaged in them; 

(b) the purchase and sale of raw materials on behalf of 

workers in such industries and the marketing of 
their finished products; 
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(c) affording technical guidance to people carrying on or 

starting small industries and encouraging the im¬ 
provement of implements, of methods of work, and 
of the quality of goods; 

(d) the formation of co-operative societies among the 

workers; 

(c) provision of funds to the workers, to groups of the 
workers and to societies; 

(/) propagandist work by lectures and publication of 
leaflets. 

The sphere of activities of the Association should at first be 
confined to the City and suburbs of Bombay. 

3. This Conference believes that the proposal for the estab¬ 
lishment of a City Central Bank is worthy of further consideration 
and is of opinion that the paper should be referred to the Conference 
Committee for detailed examination and for such action as may be 
deemed necessary. 

4. This Conference appreciates the principle undertying the 
formation of a Consumers’ Association and welcomes any experi¬ 
ment in that direction. 

5. This Conference is of opinion that the present time is 
opportune for the establishment of general stores on co-operative 
lines. 

6. This Conference is of opinion that it is desirable to en¬ 
courage life insurance among co-operators everywhere, on account 
of its highly educative value in promoting thrift, and considers 
that it is practicable to devise a scheme for the purpose. 

7. This Conference recommends the starting of agencies on 
co-operative lines to keep cotton cultivators in good touch with the 
cotton market in Bombay. 

8. This Conference recommends the starting of Co-operative 
Clubs for University Students and the Artisan Classes. 

9. This Conference requests the Conference Committee to 
submit a report on the possibilities of establishing a Co-operative 
Printing Press. 

10. This Conference is of opinion that the housing problem 
in Bombay has reached an acute stage on account of serious short¬ 
age of housing accommodation, and it therefore considers it to be 
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the urgent duty of Government to take all possible action for the 
increase of such accommodation, chiefly by affording cheap 
financial aid to Co-operative Housing Societies. The Conference 
therefore requests that the Government of India be pleased imme¬ 
diately to sanction State Loans to Housing Societies on the lines 
proposed in the representation submitted by the Bombay Co¬ 
operative Housing Association. 

11. This Conference being of opinion that it is beyond the 
capacity of all Housing societies as also of other societies with a 
working capital below Rs. 50,000, in the city and suburbs of 
Bombay, to bear the charges of Government Audit, recommends 
that Government be pleased not to impose upon these classes of 
societies this financial burden. 

12. This Conference recommends to the earnest considera¬ 
tion of Government the following suggestions regarding recoveries 
of the dues of cancelled societies :— 

(a) to empower the liquidator 

(i) to enforce the attendance of all defaulters, their 

sureties and contributaries of cancelled co¬ 
operative credit societies and 

(ii) to compromise the claims of the societies with the 

sanction of the Registrar. 

(b) to make the orders passed by the liquidator under 

section 42 (5) presentable to the Civil Court by post 
instead of personally or by pleader. 

(c) to authorize the Registrar to issue a certificate under 

Section (5) of the Revenue Recoveries’ Act or to 
confer upon him the same powers as are given to the 
Courts of Wards under Section 29 of Act I of 1905. 

13. This Conference recommends that the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies be requested to invite the attention of the heads 
of Government Offices to the good work done by the Junior Tele¬ 
graph Co-operative Credit Society with a view to the formation 
of similar societies in their offices. 

14. This Conference urges the formation of Sanatoria on 
co-operative lines as a measure imperatively necessary in the 
interest of public health aiid invites the attention of Housing 
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Societies in particular to the importance of including the starting 
of Sanatoria in their programme of work. 

2. State Aid to Co-operative Housing in Bombay. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay Co-operative Housing 
Association held at the Improvement Trust Office, under the 
presidency of Sir M. B. Chaubal, President of the Association, 
consideration was given to the representations to be made to 
Government on State-aid to Housing Societies. 

At the outset Mr. J. P. Orr read out a representation which 
he, as Chairman of the Managing Committee of the Association, 
had addressed on March 15th to the Hon. Sir William Meyer, the 
Finance Member to the Government of India on the subject of 
State-aid to Co-operative Housing Societies. In the course of 
the representation it was stated that the housing problem of 
Bombay had now reached an acute stage and the present abnormal 
rise of house rents had, of late, been the most engrossing topic in 
the city. The agitation against the exaction of landlords had led 
the local Government to introduce a Bill in their Legislative 
Council for limiting house rents, but this measure being of a 
temporary nature would afford only partial relief, and there was 
every likelihood of reversion to the present conditions when the 
new Act became inoperative a year or two after the war. In the 
opinion of the Association it was a matter of urgent necessity that 
every possible encouragement should be given to housing enter¬ 
prise now before the shortage of accommodation became more 
serious. It was therefore of the highest importance that Govern¬ 
ment should encourage building enterprise in every possible way, 
and at this juncture their timely assistance in the way of liberal 
loans to Co-operative Building Societies on easy terms would, in 
the opinion of the Association, be likely to yield excellent results 
in the shape of a rapid extension of buildings for the middle 
classes who had now felt the severe pinch of high rents. Their 
only prospect of escape lay in the rapid construction of houses 
before the conclusion of the war. 

A co-operative building society for middle class people would 
probably require Government loans to the extent of 75 per cent, 
of the cost of the houses to be built; so in an ordinary year Rs. 50 
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lakhs would not be too much to provide in the Budget for loans 
to such societies; but in 1918-19 even after obtaining loans, 
societies would be hampered by the high cost of building. So 
new buildings would not spring up rapidly and a Budget provision 
of Rs. 20 lakhs would suffice to make a start on, as an earnest of 
Government’s intention to embark on a regular and continuous 
policy of State-aid to housing. The Committee trusted that the 
Finance Member would be able to make, at any rate, some 
provision under this head in the 1918-19 Budget. 

Mr. Orr explained that at the time of sending this represen¬ 
tation to the Finance Member there was no time to call a special 
meeting of the members of the Association to approve it. So he 
asked them to approve and adopt it now. The representation was 
then adopted. 

A discussion then took place on the question of the extension 
of the period of revision of assessment on agricultural land 
converted into building sites. The Association suggested to the 
Government that the minimum period should be 99 years, but 
the latter replied that, under Rule 56 of the Land Revenue Code, 
assessment on agricultural lands used for building purposes was 
guaranteed for a period of 50 years and was liable to revision in 
accordance with the Land Revenue Code, and they were not 
therefore inclined to modify this rule. The Association regretted 
that Government showed no inclination to modify the existing 
rule on the ground of “some loss to revenue. ’’ 

After some discussion a committee was appointed to consider 
all the points involved and to submit a report and a further re¬ 
presentation for consideration to Government. 

3. Co-operative Philanthropy. 

Under the auspices of the local Mitra Samaj and under the 
presidentship of Rao Bahadur Yenvemadi, Mr. Narayan Rao 
Kulkerny of Bombay, delivered a public lecture at Karwar on the 
28th March. Mr. Kulkerny explained his novel scheme of 
co-operative philanthropy and how the student community, with¬ 
out any direct contribution to the war loan postal cash certificates, 
could serve their King and country and help themselves by 
starting a book depot society bn the co-operative philanthropic 
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system, and also on the same working system how tenant owner¬ 
ship housing, and educational societies could be started for the 
benefit of the rich, the middle class and the poor. 

322 

4. Inaugural Meeting of the Bombay Clerks' Union. 

Sir Narayan Chandravarkar delivered the following ad¬ 
dress :— 

It was on the New Year’s Day this year that a circular was 
issued to the clerical community in Bombay pointing out the 
necessity of forming a Union to watch their own interests. The 
objects set forth therein seemed to have appealed to several of 
those whom these circulars reached and as an index to this the 
promoters could, within a very short time, register applications 
for enrolment to the extent of not less than 625. That the 
response was great and encouraging, there is no wonder. In a 
commercial city like Bombay the clerks employed in the various 
offices can be counted not by tens and hundreds but by thousands 
and though unlike other centres of trade in India, Bombay 
claims the special privilege of having sympathetic employers, the 
clerks have still their own grievances and disabilities and for the 
removal of these they must exert themselves. These are days 
when efforts have to be made on the lines of co-operation and 
mutual good-will and you can imagine what an amount of energy 
can be focussed if the clerical community joins hands and devises 
means for its own uplifting. 

1 will not detain you long by enumerating the various 
disabilities under which we clerks suffer, but will only point out 
the objects of the Union which are, to foster a spirit of comrade¬ 
ship and co-operation among clerks employed in India; to promote 
and protect the common interests of the employers and employees 
so as to perpetuate harmonious relations between them; to assist 
members in obtaining employment; to consider and deliberate on 
all questions affecting the common rights and privileges of clerks 
and to obtain by constitutional methods the removal of grievances 
and to obtain redress; to maintain funds for the relief of members 
when unemployed, sick, victimised or in distress and for the relief 
of dependents of deceased members; to improve the condition 
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of clerks by providing Housing, Old-age pensions, Accidents 
benefit, Co-operative Credit Society and such other kindred 
benefits; to affiliate bodies having similar objects or open new 
branches of the Union where similar institutions are not existing, 
and to start a periodical and devise such other means whereby 
the status of the clerical line will be raised. 

I am glad to tell you that our idea of starting the Union has 
been much appreciated by several employers of labour whom we 
approached in this connection and by our great leaders like the 
Hon. Sir Dinshaw Edulji Wacha and the Hon. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola. 

For the present we intend starting a co-operative society 
under the able guidance of Messrs. Devdhar and Deole of the 
Servants of India Society. We are also collecting statistics with 
a view to start the sickness or death benefit schemes. We shall 
in due course open an employment bureau and try as far as 
possible to secure suitable posts for the unemployed members. 
It is also intended to make arrangements for coaching up clerks 
in Accounts, Correspondence and such other subjects at a nominal 
fee. These are the directions in which we will begin our activities 
and for our success we are dependent upon the sympathy and 
good-will of our employers and the earnest efforts of our brother 
clerks. We also beseech the aid of the philanthopic men in 
Bombay by whose liberal patronage we hope to be able to give 
timely succour to those of us in distress. 

Sir Naravan said he was glad that already 625 members had 
joined the Union and well-begun was half done. If the enthu¬ 
siasm which was marked by the enrolment of so many members 
was kept up by not only fresh and increasing number of members 
to their jbody, but also of solid, persevering, persistent work. 
Clerks could make or mar a number of things. He hoped that 
the movement would not be a movement got up in the heat of 
enthusiasm, and then forgotten altogether. He did hope that 
they would realise the necessity of a Union, and they would always 
feel that the only way by which they could improve their lot, and 
improve the lot of their brother clerks in the rest of India, was 
by bearing in mind the old saw and acting upon it “Union is 
strength.” 
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Perhaps they were not aware that the speaker himself was 
a clerk, and his first vocation was that of a commercial clerk, and 
he served there for nearly one year. He had taken up that 
work not so much for his livelihood, as to learn what it was to 
drudge, what it was to obey, to learn order, neatness and punctua¬ 
lity which were the first essentials of all classes in life whether of 
prince, peasant, journalist or a statesman. It taught him that 
college education by itself was of no use in this world and the 
status which came bv becoming a B.A., by learning Milton and 
Shakespeare would not enable a man to realise the advantages and 
duties of life in this world. But a man had to learn how much or 
how little he had learnt by a college education and how much 
more he had to learn. Sir Narayan then gave his own experience 
of writing his first commercial letter. He wrote that letter in 
the style of Milton and Shakespeare, and he was asked to write 
it again in plain, simple English; he had then to consult his 
brother clerks, who could write simple concise letters, to the 
point, but in ungrammatical English. They could not be good 
guides, unless they knew what it was to obey; nobody could 
command unless he obeyed. He was, said Sir Narayan, not only 
a clerk, but a journalist for nearly fifteen years, even after he 
had become a High Court pleader. He had known what it was 
to be a clerk, what it was to be a journalist and what it was to be 
a pleader. 

The clerks were the intellectual power of the country, as they 
belonged to the middle class. Their only salvation lay in redeem¬ 
ing their lot by banding together, by standing together, by show¬ 
ing that they belonged to the middle class, and that they could 
use their brains. 

Continuing Sir Narayan said that they should not be working 
and working without any restful, healthy amusement or recrea¬ 
tion. They must first of all provide amusement for themselves in 
the evenings. They could meet at such a place every week and 
provide amusement for themselves and for their families. Such 
a union was wanted for the clerks. He hoped that their employers 
would support them, and help them in their need for amusement 
for in their health, and in the health of their families lay the 
safety and the prosperity of the offices. The first thing they 
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should have was the means of amusement, then they could have 
their co-operative movements, pensions, etc. They must try to 
use their mental abilities, and think for themselves and be not 
easily led away by catch phrases. 



CO-OPERATION IN COCHIN 


Mr. J. W. Bliore, l.c.s., the Dewan of Cochin, presided at a 
fairly attended gathering of Cochinites who were in one way or 
other connected with the 30 co-operative societies which are now 
working in the State. The conference, which was the first of its 
kind, was held in the premises of the State High School, and Mr. 
Bhore, in supplementing the welcome speech delivered by the 
Registrar, spoke as follows :—So far, as before given, you have 
had information placed before you which will enable you to 
appreciate the beginning which has been made in the State. To 
my mind this marks the termination of one stage and the incep¬ 
tion of another in the history of the co-operative movement in the 
State. The first years have constituted a special anxiety. The 
difficulties and dangers that beset the infancy of the movement 
you will readily appreciate; and in our case they have not failed 
to put to the test the character of the work done. One of the 
greatest dangers is the initial spirit of enthusiasm, which dies 
away on the stress of circumstances calling for continued and 
steady effort. This is unfortunately the disease that has accom¬ 
panied a good many movements in India. The attractiveness, 
in theory, of co-operation, lays it specially open to the danger of 
arousing temporary fervour which cools readily when it calls for 
strenuous and continued work, reinforced with a degree of self- 
sacrifice and carried on the public platforms and in by-wavs and 
in hidden corners. I am glad to say that we have come fairly 
satisfactorily through this preliminary ordeal. When I speak of 
the completion of the first stage, I mean that we have survived the 
peril of that momentary and transient enthusiasm which has no 
principle of endurance in it; that we have reason to believe that 
the character of the people is in tune with the spirit and principles 
of co-operation, that our societies have begun to feel their feet 
and stand on rock bottom; and that from the experience of the 
past three years we may reasonably hope that the movement has 
come to a state of influence, to which no one can set a limit, in 
the economic future of the country. What I have referred to as 
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the second period is now in sight. What I mean is, that the 
larger and more complex problems of finance, management and 
supervision will soon loom before us. I look and hope, in the 
not distant future, to see a determined effort being made to meet 
the economic question daily growing in complexity by the applica¬ 
tion of co-operative principles. I see the simple credit societies 
of to-dav being supplemented by developed organisations, to deal 
with the varied requirements and problems of modern society. I 
see labour made efficient, capital more productive and all ranks 
brought into closer and more friendly relations with one another. 
It is not too much to hope that what co-operation has done for 
the People’s Bank in Germany, for agricultural bodies in 
Denmark, for industry in France, and for co-operative labour in 
Italy, it may do for us in India. 

Mr. Bhork’s Hopes. 

The reports on the working of some .societies were read and 
a few speakers dwelt on the resolution for the formation of a central 
co-operative bank, which was unanimously adopted. After ap¬ 
pointing a committee to arrange for the next annual conference, 
the Dewan concluded as follows :—We desire that this first con¬ 
ference should be an unostentatious meeting of those who are 
interested in the movement which we sincerely believe will have 
limitless possibilities before it. We desire to bring together 
co-workers from all quarters of the State, so that they might feel 
the electrifying influence of the common ideal which is working 
in the world and for which people are working the whole world 
over. We also wish to see if we could not search each worker in 
every quiet village, so that he may realise that he is one of a great 
army and that he is working with definite organised aims to meet 
noble ends. This conference will, I feel sure, now become an 
annual institution. With years it will grow and expand in its 
scope and I have no doubt that in future it will become an imposing 
gatherings where weighty problems which affect the future of 
co-operation in the State will be discussed and settled. I feel sure 
that all who have had the privilege of attending this first meeting' 
here to-day will always remember it and will feel that it has marked 
the first definite stage in the co-operative movement of the State, 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


At a recent meeting of the Madras Legislative Council the 
Hon’ble Mr. K. Sadasiva Bhat moved that— 

This Council recommends to H. E. the Governor in Council 
that an additional provision of Rs. 25,000 be made under the 
minor head Co-operative Credits in 26-A and the same be met bv 
a corresponding reduction under the heads “32-B” and “45-B”. 

He said he was anxious that more Inspectors should be 
appointed and that he desired additional provision to be devoted 
for that purpose. At present for want of an adequate number of 
Inspectors there was lack of effective control and guidance. 

Sir Alexander Cardew stated that he learnt from enquiries he 
made that proposals for increased establishment had already been 
despatched and were now in the Accountant General’s Office, on 
their way up. Therefore, what the Hon’ble member suggested 
had evidently foundation, but he did not think such a large pro¬ 
vision need be made. He understood that the proposal would not 
cost more than Rs. g/xx) a year, and that a lump provision of 
Rs. 10,000 in the Budget would be more than enough. The 
Government had no objection to accept the resolution if that 
figure was substituted and the last clause was left out, as the 
money could be allotted under the head of Miscellaneous. 

The Hon’ble member had no objection and the resolution in 
the amended form was accepted by the Government. 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


1. A Village Republic. 

At the recent annual general meeting of the Irish Agricul¬ 
tural Organization Society the history of a very remarkable Co¬ 
operative Society at Templecrone was given. This society is one 
of the things of which the Irish Co-operative movement is proudest 
and its rise on the West Coast of Ireland in a congested district 
is one of the most fascinating events in the economic history of 
Ireland. Its trade last year amounted to about £50,000 and as 
an illustration of how it works may be mentioned the fact that 
there are now 163 girls in the factory owned by the Society earn¬ 
ing on an average nearly 30 shillings a week,—a wage higher than 
any paid in any factory in Belfast. Explaining this remarkable 
fact, the “Irish Homestead” says : 

“The factory does not exist to enable supertax and excess 
profits to be paid by some few shareholders or capitalists after they 
have pocketed a huge sum. The factory exists to benefit the 
workers, and we recommend the example of Templecrone to Irish 
workers everywhere to ponder over, not that the same kind of 
factory producing the same kind of goods could be multiplied in 
every parish in Ireland, but because we believe it is possible to 
apply the Co-operative principle to industry much more than 
people realize.” 

2. Courses on Co-operation for Disabled Russian Soldiers. 

Courses on Co-operation for Disabled Soldiers have been 
arranged during the current year by the Zemstvo of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod. The object of the courses was to train invalid soldiers 
for the position of book-keepers and accountants in co-operative 
stores and societies. The first term of the courses began on 21st 
January 1917, and closed on the 14th June last. The objects 
taught included Russian, arithmetic, theory of Co-operation, 
history of the Co-operative Movement in Europe and Russia, 
book-keeping and office work in credit, loan and savings, con- 
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sumers’ societies and artels, and the application of Co-operation 
to agriculture. The number of students admitted to the courses 
was 44, of which six left for various reasons before the expiry 
of the term. 

Besides lectures and classes, the instruction included also 
practical training, for which purpose the students were encouraged 
to deliver addresses on co-operative topics before the classes, to 
conduct the affairs of some imaginary society, and were taken to 
visit various co-operative societies and undertakings in Nijni and 
also in Moscow, where the students visited the premises of the 
Moscow Union of Consumers’ Society. 

Most of the students have already secured jjositions in co¬ 
operative societies in their own or other villages or towns at salaries 
ranging from £10 to £2,0 per month. 

—International Co-operative Bulletin. 

3. Sanatorium and Holiday-Home for Co-operative Employees in Hungary. 

The Union of the Hungarian Co-operative Societies proposes 
to form a society with the object of caring for invalid co-operative 
employees and those in need of rest. Employees whose salaries 
range from 2,4<x> crs. to 3,600 crs. are provided for by the sick 
benefit funds. As, however, a salary of 4,<x>o crs. is insufficient 
to enable an employee to make adequate provision for himself in 
case of sickness, and moreover as the maintenance of the working 
capacity of employees is of the utmost importance for the develop¬ 
ment of the movement, the founding of the above-mentioned 
society would appear to be necessary. The society divides its 
members into three sections, viz., (a) the founders, who provide 
co-operative work, (b) co-operative employees, (<) friends of the 
co-operative movement. The society aims at founding a central 
sanatorium and a holiday home. The question of the latter can 
be arranged by taking it on a lease. 

It is estimated that the society will consist of 1,000 regular 
members, and a capital of 1,000,000 crs. will be required to build 
and equip the sanatorium. Should it prove impossible to raise 
this sum, the difficulty will be solved by taking the sanatorium 
on a lease.,. The receipts are estimated as follows:—Founders’ 

8 
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investment, 300,000 crs., which allowing for an interest of 4 per 
cent, will amount to 12,000 crs. Various central co-operative 
organisations, 40,000 crs., while 1,000 members each contributing 
60 crs. will account for another 60,000 crs. The total contribu¬ 
tions will therefore amount to 112,000 crs., while the expenses 
are estimated at 100,000 crs. As the receipts will outweigh ex¬ 
penditure by 12,000 crs., this sum can be utilised for leasing a 
sanatorium. 

We hope that this social institution, which shows a very 
gratifying development of the co-operative idea in Hungary, may 
soon be called into existence. 

—International Co-operative Bulletin. 

4. The Mosoow Narodny Bank. 

The capital of the Bank was fixed at Rs. 1,000,000, divided 
into 4,000 shares of Rs. 250 each, and according to the law half 
of the capital had to be paid up and deposited with the State Bank 
six months after the date of sanction of the Articles. 

Out of the 4,000 shares, 85 per cent, were taken up by co¬ 
operative societies, and only 15 per cent, by private people, the 
majority of whom, however, were in one wav or another connected 
with the Co-operative Movement. The first Russian Co-operative 
Bank was thus from the beginning entirely in the hands of co¬ 
operative societies, who were able to guide and direct its policy. 

The very first meeting of the shareholders passed a resolution 
to the effect that “The whole of the activities of the Bank are 
to be directed exclusively to the interests of Co-operation, and, 
in particular, all funds at its disposal are to be used for the develop¬ 
ment of Co-operative Institutions; the activities of the Bank must 
be based on the existing Co-operative Unions, Co-operative 
Societies, Zemstvo Banks, in so far as they replace co-operative 
unions, and must assist the organisation of new unions.” 

A second and third issue of shares took place respectively in 
1913 and at the end of 1916, bringing the total share capital of the 
Bank to 4,000,000 roubles. No shares of the third, issue were 
sold to private persons and the Council of the Bank has now 
decided not to sell in future any shares to private .persons but to 
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allot them exclusively to co-operative societies. The 647 shares 
of the first and second issues which are held by private persons 
amount now to about 4 per cent, of the total number of shares. 

The third issue of shares was taken up by the co-operative 
societies of Russia long before the time of the closing of the sub¬ 
scription lists and the distribution of the shares both amongst 
different groups of co-operative societies and separate districts of 
Russia was more equitable than of the previous issues. 

The Bank is now preparing to issue a fourth series of shares 
to the amount of 6,0030,000 roubles, divided into 24,0030 shares at 
a nominal price of 250) roubles each. The price of issue is 
260 roubles, the extra 10 roubles being apportioned as follows :— 
5 roubles to the Reserve Capital of the Bank, and 5 roubles to meet 
the expenses incurred in connection with the issue. 

The shares can be acquired exclusively bv co-operative 
societies, priority being given to those which already possess shares 
in former issues, or were left unsatisfied at the allotment of the 
shares of the third issue. 

The main object of the Bank is to supply the Russian co¬ 
operative societies with credit within the limits of their needs in 
a convenient form and on easy terms. Whilst transacting all 
kinds of banking business it does not deal in stocks and shares. 

The Bank could not possibly restrict its activities to the work 
of supplying the co-operative societies with capital. It had very 
soon to widen the sphere of its activities, and organise together with 
the co-operative societies the wholesale purchase of agricultural 
implements, machinery, &e. In this respect it had to tread the 
same path trodden by the co-operative credit societies, which were 
also obliged by the circumstances to go beyond their restricted 
limit of supplying credit and engage in the purchase of machinery, 
live stock, &c. 

It was a matter of urgent necessity for the Bank to organise 
the wholesale purchase of goods required by the co-operative 
societies, and with this object in view the Bank applied for and 
obtained the permission of the Government to open a goods depart¬ 
ment, which has proved a great success. 

Through its numerous co-operative connections, the Goods 
Department -was able to study the position of the market and 
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ascertain the exact requirements of the co-operative clientele, the 
exact types and makes of agricultural implements and machinery 
used in various parts of the country, which the peasants have found 
by long experience to be the most suitable for their purpose, and 
a hundred and one other useful details. On the strength of this 
information, the department was in a position to enter into agree¬ 
ment with the best manufacturers for the delivery of the right 
kind of goods. 

In order to be self-supporting, the Goods Department made 
a small charge to the co-operative societies, ranging from i to 3 
per cent, which covered expenses, and any balance that was left 
went to augment the profits of the Bank, and was subsequently 
divided among the shareholders. 

The first year’s operations of this department were small, 
and the turnover was not more than Rs. 5,27,392, but the volume 
of business done was growing by leaps and bounds. 

In 1916, representatives of unions of co-operative societies 
were invited to take part in the management of the Goods Depart¬ 
ment, which thus began to play the role of an All-Russian Co¬ 
operative Purchasing Centre. 

Purchases for 1917. 

The Goods Department bought for the 1917 season the 
following goods : — 

Over 125,000 harvesting machines and ploughs, 

„ 18,000 tons of binder twine, 

11,000 tons of sulphate of copper, 

2,000 tons of flower of sulphur, 

Over 60 tons of insecticides, &c., 

,, 300 tons of various seeds, 

,» 3,000 tons of fertilisers, 

and an enormous quantity of roof-iron and various other 
agricultural requisites. 

The Bank has entered into an agreement, with the Orloff 
Society of Zemstvos, and with the Kiev Society of South-Western 
Zemstvos, for the purpose of joint purchases, whereby better 
results and greater efficiency are achieved. Ten Unions of Credit 
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Associations and two of the largest Agricultural Societies have 
come to a similar arrangement with the Bank. Thus, the Bank 
in its wholesale purchasing is working in conjuction with strong 
organisations, the terms of price and purchase being the same for 
every party to the said arrangement. During 1915-1916, the 
Board of Agriculture became a party to the same arrangement. 

In 1916 the Bank opened a branch in London for the purpose 
of organising and facilitating the sale of agricultural products 
abroad, and has entered into an agreement with the Union of 
Siberian Creamery Associations, with the Tar-Producing Artels 
of the Vaga district (Provinrce of Archangel), and the Central 
Society of Flax Growers. 

Apart from wholesale purchasing, the Goods Department of 
the Moscow Narodnv Bank was also taking goods from co-opera¬ 
tive producers’ societies for sale on commission in Russia and 
abroad. This branch of its business was, however, cut short by 
the war. Still, the department had succeeded in getting through 
to England about too wagon-loads of eggs from Pensa, and over 
35,o<x'> poods of flax from various co-operative societies in the flax 
regions. The attempt with the eggs was, from a commercial 
point of view, a success, although the co-operative society in 
Russia, which is waging a fight against the local egg exporter, 
suffered a slight loss. The flax transaction, however, in spite 
of the great difficulties owing to war conditions, proved a consider¬ 
able success. 

In Russia the Goods Department was selling maize, hay, 
pigs, cattle, and turpentine and resin, on behalf of the above- 
named Tar Artels in the Province of Archangel. 

However, immediately some independent organisation was 
started in an industry, as for instance, the Central Society of Flax 
Growers, the Goods Department passed on its experience and 
connections to that organisation, handing over to it the business 
it carried on in that particular branch. The department only 
retained the duty of helping it financially. 

In order the better to serve the outlying regions of Russia, 
the Bank has opened branches at Rostov-on-Don, Novo- 
Nikolaevsk, and a number of agencies in other towns of Russia; 
and lately a branch has been opened at Petrograd. 
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In 1916 the Bank opened offices in London at 83, Finsbury 
Pavement, and in 1917 another agency was opened in New York. 

The London Agency works in close contact with the Russian 
Department of Agriculture, and during the first year of its 
existence it has been instrumental in purchasing large quantities 
of seeds, insecticides, and other requisites for Russian agricul¬ 
turalists. In future the London agency will be in a position to 
assist in the export of Russian goods from co-operative sources for 
the use of English consumers. 

In connection with the London Agency a new co-operative 
journal has been started. “The Russian Co-operator,” pub¬ 
lished monthly, which deals with all aspects of co-operative life 
in Russia. 

The London agency works in close contact with the British 
Co-operative Societies and Organisations. 

At the ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Moscow Narodny Bank, held on the 23rd to 25th April, 19x7, it 
was decided in accordance with the report of the Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of the Bank, A. N., Antziferov, to establish a 
special Long Term Credit Department. . This decision was con¬ 
firmed by the next meeting held on the 2nd June, which, as 
already mentioned above, has also sanctioned the proposal to 
increase the share capital of 'the Bank bv 6,(joo,ooo roubles. It 
was projected that out of the new capital 2,000,000 roubles should 
be assigned as the foundation capital of the Long Term Credit 
Department. 

The object of the New Department will be to finance indus¬ 
trial undertakings of Russian Co-operation. Up till now the 
latter had in the Moscow Narodny Bank a Central Institution for 
short term credit only, but the powerful growth of co-operative 
organisations which, in increased numbers, are creating their 
own industrial enterprises, urgently calls for facilities for long 
term credit. 

It is intended that the new department shall advance money 
for long terms to co-operative unions and in some cases also to 
individual co-operative societies; the advances will be of two 
kinds: (o) Loans in cash for a term up to ten years either on the 
security of real estate or without such security; (b) Loans for a 
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term up to 36 years granted in the form of Bonds of the Bank 
exclusively on the security of real esta’e, these loans being 
intended chiefly to assist the development of co-operative produc¬ 
tion. Thus the new department will be the first organisation 
having as its object the financing of co-operative industry and at 
the same time also the first credit institution in Russia for the 
special financing of industrial enterprises. 

The funds of the new department consist of 2,ooo,rjoo 
roubles, which the department will receive at the beginning of 
its operations as a foundation capital; at each next issue of shares, 
one-fifth of the sum subscribed will be transferred to the funds 
of this new department. Besides, with the approval of the 
Council of the Bank, the new department can have placed at its 
disposal not less than half the deposits received bv the Bank for 
a term of not less than two years. 

The regulations governing the activities of new department 
are similar to the usual rules of Mortgage Banks, with such 
alterations and additions as are necessitated by the co-operative 
character of the Bank. 

The whole of the book-keeping of the new department will 
be conducted separately and independently from the general 
book-keeping of the Moscow Narodny Bank. In this way the 
short term operations of the latter will be totally separated from 
the long term ones. Thus the usual banking practice of main¬ 
taining the co-relation between assets and liabilities is carried out 
both in the institution of separate accounts and in the provision 
for the creation of a special reserve fund by the appropriation of 
not less than 35 per cent, of the net profits of the Department, as 
special security for the redemption of the bonds. 

The Bank now commands great respect, and has a high 
reputation beyond the limits of its Headquarters at Moscow. Its 
importance is recognised by the State Bank, which allows it 
substantial credit. The general meetings are imposing and 
influential; about 500 representatives from all parts of Russia 
assemble with the object of strengthening and developing the idea 
of Co-operative Unity; it is a binding link between the co-operative 
forces of Russia. Like a mighty river, taking its origin from a 
little brook in the mountains, the Bank, from small beginnings, 
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has grown into a powerful institution, with ramifications in 
Russia and abroad, and is an arm of increasing strength in the 
protection and furtherance of the co-operative interests over a 
wide area. 

In the important scheme of inter-trading between Great 
Britain and Russia, which is likely to be one of the striking 
features of co-operative development after the war, the Moscow 
Narodny Bank is destined to play a prominent part. It will form 
an indispensable agency for carrying out a far-reaching project 
which will serve to cement the spirit of brotherhood and amity 
between the co-operators in Great Britain and their colleagues in 
the vast territories of Russia, where the possibilities of a further 
extension of co-operation are unlimited. This bond of union will 
be a notable first step towards a more complete realisation of the 
ideals of those enthusiasts who are striving to see the benefits of 
Co-operation unrestricted by barriers of race, colour, or creed. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. Soope for improved Agricultural Machinery. 

In an interesting article in the current number of the Agricultural 
Journal of India Mr. D. Clouston, the Officiating Director of Agriculture 
and Industries, Central Provinces and Berar, points out that the encourage¬ 
ment now being given to the invention and manufacture of new types of 
agricultural machinery in the West is likely to have a very wholesome 
effect on the development of agriculture generally in India. As may be 
gathered from the agricultural reports of the various provinces, the demand 
for improved implements is increasing every year, and it is estimated that 
the. number of such implements now sold is ten times as great as it was 
ten years ago, and that the rate of increase henceforth is likely to be 
progressive. One of the factors iliat has been instrumental in creating this 
demand is the active measures taken by Government to develop the agricul¬ 
tural resources of the country. The different Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture have not only created this demand for improved implements 
by practical demonstration, but have also established depots at which both 
implements and spare parts are stocked for sale. In some provinces this 
pioneer work has also been taken up by co-operative societies. Despite the 
fact that most gratifying progress has been made on these lines within the 
last decade, Government has as yet, however, but touched the fringe of 
this great agricultural problem of providing the cultivator with more efficient 
implements. But it has at least prepared the way for much more rapid 
progress, and it is hoped that, after the war, enterprising English firms will 
not lose the golden opportunity of establishing business connections in our 
Great Eastern Empire, and of thereby helping in the development of its 
greatest industry—agriculture. Mr. Clouston suggests that to get into 
touch with the Indian market, a British firm intending to do business in 
India should get the assistance of the Agricultural Advisor to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the Directors of the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture. The Director of a province, he points out, with his staff of 
agricultural experts and agricultural engineer, is in a very good position to 
say what the requirements of the cultivators are. He is always able and 
willing, too, to encourage the introduction of approved agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinefy through official agencies. To start a successful 
business capable pi expansion it would be advisable for the firm to 
manufacture the bgtl# Implements in India under the supervision of its 
own engineer whose duty It would be to design types to suit varying local 
conditions, in the light of knowledge gained on the spot and of the advice 
which would be willingly given by the Governmental. D. News. 

9 * - 
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2. The Progress of Co-operation. 

It is generally admitted now, we think, that the co-operative movements 
has taken a deeper root in the Punjab than in any other Province in India, 
Madras not excepted. We were rather surprised to learn a couple of years 
ago that, owing to the labours of Mr. (now Sir) Edward Maclagan and 
Captain Crosthwaite, co-operative credit societies were formed in the Punjab 
some time before the first Co-operative Credit Societies Act was passed: 
we always gave credit to Sir Frederick Nicholson and to this Presidency, 
for being the pioneers of the movement. But any doubt we may have had 
on the subject is now dispelled by a repetition of the statement, with proofs, 
in a very interesting article on the spread of co-operation in the Punjab, 
the first portion of which appears in the current issue of the Agricultural 
Journal of India. It is written by Mr. C. F. Strickland, i.e.s., who has 
been appointed on special duty in the office of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in that Province. One of these societies dates back a quarter of 
a century almost, but the first real experiment was made in iqoo, four years 
before the first Act was passed, when eight societies were established— 
three in the Multan District, by Sir Edward Maclagan and Captain 
Crosthwaite, and five in the Mainwali District by the latter officer alone. 
Of the latter four are still in existence, but two of the Multan societies have 
perished, and the third, after a long period of work, with varying efficiency, 
on mixed grain and cash dealings, has recently gathered fresh strength. 

The section of the article .giving details of the spread of co-operation 
in the Punjab is interesting, but we must pass it by in favour of that which 
deals with the early and subsequent legislation on the subject and the part 
that Local Governments have ,liitherto taken, and ought to continue to 
take, in the movement. It must now be obvious to any one who thinks on 
the subject that the first Co-operative Credit Societies Act (X of 1904) had 
to be an experimental measure, and have for its object the establishing of 
a system of co-operative credit as the simplest form of the co-operative idea. 
Its provisions were just sufficient for putting * societies on a legal basis, 
arranging for supervision and detailing the scope. of the privileges to be 
granted. For the rest, everything was left to Local Governments and the 
Registrars. Very soon the defects in this Act were detected and were 
remedied, as far as possible, in the amending Act II of 1912, but it is 
complained that to a large extent the provisions even of this Act have the 
defect of being permissive rather than mandatory. At any rate, the Punjab 
Government have been kept well. occupied in carrying out the functions 
originally allotted to Local Governments. It has dealt with the problem 
of the need for a bold, prompt method of land redemption ; the grant of 
taccavi loans, the distribution of profits, the admission of members to a 
society and the limitation of the borrowing powers of members, to mention 
only a few. With regard to the last two, however, a few words are 
necessary because they illusrate the easy tendency there, is to abuse 
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provisions of the Act. One of the provisions of the law is that membership 
of a society can only be secured by the taking of shares. I^axity in enforc¬ 
ing this has resulted in members being freely admitted on the payment of 
fees only without a share, a mistake, we are told, which has produced an 
unfortunate sense of charity among the poorer members. It is also well- 
known now that quite early in the history of the movement the provision 
that loans must not be given for the re-payment of old debts to so wears 
had to be ignored. It tripped up the first steps of co-operation. Agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness was so general that unless people were allowed to 
extinguish their previous indebtedness, there was little chance of their 
joining the co-operative movement. A salutary by-law in the Punjab was 
that no person could borrow more than one-tenth the capital of the society. 
In practice the observance of this by-law was pretty generally neglected : 
but it has been revived as a precaution against and a check to, the selfish¬ 
ness of some committees whose members borrow' the bulk of the capital. 
A limit has been set to this sort of borrowing by the establishment of a 
register of economic status fixing the maxim 11111 credit of every member, 
either as principal or surety. 

Turning now r to the question of direct help from Government it has 
been found everywhere, we think, that the early grant-in-aid in the way 
of a loan to start societies was unnecessary, and the amount that w r as 
allotted in this wav dropped by quick degrees until it was no longer 
necessary to make such provision. Far more useful as an aid has been the 
exemption of societies from income-tax and their documents from stamp 
duty and registration fees, the use of remittance transfer receipts and cash 
orders in the despatch of money from one society to another. There are 
other minor privileges that are valued and are of use, such as that of 
allowing societies cash boxes in certain tracts to be deposited for safe- 
custody in Government Treasury safes, etc., but the real sphere of 
Govenment assistance in India lies in propaganda, organisation and super¬ 
vision. Subsidies tend to weaken the spirit of self-help and the early grant 
of them has left an evil belief which to this day it is difficult to eradicate 
from the minds of the more ignorant of the peasantry, namely that loans 
from the societies are Government taccavi and need only be repaid under 
-compulsion, and with this idea underlying the transaction, the society is 
known as the Government Bank .—Madras Mail. 

3* Hindrances to Indian Agriculture. 

[By Henry W. Woi.ff. ] 

(From “ Wealth of India ” January , iqiS.) 

More of your readers besides myself will, I think, feel beholden to you 
for reprinting, in your August number—which has just reached me-—Sir 
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Alexander Cardew’s admirable address delivered at the Coimbatore college 
on the above subject. It states the chief obstacles to Indian Agriculture 
very concisely and at the same time very clearly. 

Will you allow me space for just a few, I hope, pertinent, remarks upon 
two of his points—grouping together for the purpose, as Sir Alexander 
himself has done under this aspect, education and improved remunerative¬ 
ness of agriculture. He puts it: Which are we to go for first ? And 
comes to the conclusion that our first aim should be education. 

The other point is the present hopeless subdivision of land prevailing 
in India, which indeed constitutes a most serious hindrance to the improve¬ 
ment of Indian Agriculture, 

Now, both these hindrances, which in India now seem so hopelessly 
forbidding, have been known to us in the West, all over Europe, and have 
stood seriously in the way of progress, In some parts of this quarter of the 
globe, they are still obstacles to be reckoned with. In others, they have 
been overcome. 

You will do well to bear in mind what Sir Henry Maine has clearly 
shown us, that our communal organisation comes from India, and that the 
ancient village community became as much an integral European institution 
as an Indian. If you will look up Seebohm's books, with maps to them, 
you will find that our agricultural land was at one time quite as badly 
subdivided into strips and minute particles as it is in the cases to which Sir 
Alexander referred. We, in this country, have long got over that. But 
abroad, most notably in Germany, I have seen truly grotsque mincing up of 
land fragments. In France, there isstlil a great deal of minute subdivision 
which the French Parliament has quite recently resolved to remedy by 
joining fragments together, in England, it was the big purse of the 
capitalist, driven by earth-hunger, buying up all land that was to be got hold 
of, which repaired the evil and carried it to the other extreme. 

No doubt in India there are graver difficulties to cope with in the shape 
of religious traditions and provisions of Hindu Law. However, practical- 
minded men will not be in much doubt, that sooner or later the present 
condition of things will have to be put an end to. 

Now, in dealing with backward populations and ingrained prejudices, 
the best school-master of all is demonstration. Show the people who hug 
old customs that they will do very much better under other methods—as 
certainly is the case in the present instance—and you have no idea how 
completely, if not rapidly, views come to be changed. Mahomedans being 
members of Co-operative Banks have, very properly, been brought to see 
that the taking of interest for loans—in the co-operative way, where there 
is no profit to any lender, and the interest of one is the interest of all—is 
not sinful. Once your people in the Madras Presidency are shown how 
very much better the community, and every one in it, fares where land is 
joined together in manageable fields, independent of neighbours, in which 



the best implements can be freely used and so on, they must be queer people 
indeed if they do not sooner or later come round to the convnction that 
mapping out the land in a better way and assigning claims to the common 
property after some other plan is really the best method of honouring God 
for the gift of the land and doing justice to our fellow-men and to our people. 

Now, I would ask, cannot the Government or some wealthy philan¬ 
thropists, of whom you have many in India, set the people the good 
example, acquire and lay out for public observation and demonstration, 
farms in the modern way, so that people may see how much more and how 
much better produce God’s earth will bring forth under modern husbandry ? 
The Americans have many backward and ignorant farmers to deal with. 
They have, to a good extent, overcome their backwardness and ignorance, 
and are overcoming their inertia by demonstration farms and demonstration 
plots, so as to give scope to the principle that ‘Seeing is believing.’ 

Parenthetically, I would observe that, for the purpose of sinking wells 
—which is of course a most important matter, when land is much sub¬ 
divided, since Sir Alexander specially picks out this point, co-operation 
clearly is the best remedy. It has shown its efficacy. Let these small 
pattadars join together to sink a co-operative well and they will have what 
they want. 

Now as to the alternative ; Education or co-operation ?—which latter is 
the method we are now employing to make Indian Agriculture more 
remunerative, Education is clearly wanted—wanted among other things for 
the practice of co-operation. However, on the other hand, there is no more 
effective educative force than co-eperation, co-operation not only instinctively 
begets a love for and interest in education, but it educates very promtly in 
itself, by bringing men together, impelled by the same interest, to think 
and act in common, talking over matters that concern them all, mind 
sharpening mind as steel sharpens steel. “I would not belittle the work of 
your colleges,” so said an experienced American Agricultural Organiser of 
note at a recent Congress held at Chicago ; “Those colleges do good work ; 
but I set far greater store by co-operation as an educative power.” When 
writing my first edition of " People's Banks," in 1892, I had occasion to call 
attention to the marvellous transformation which Raiffeisen Co-operation 
had brought about in the mentality and character of the German peasantry. 
This development has become far more marked since. In the last German 
Co-operative Congress that I attended, before the war, officers of the 
German Government remarked to me upon it. You will know in India that 
Lord Reay’s testimony is not likely to be lightly given. Well, when 
presiding over a recent Departmental Committee on Agricultural Education 
he stated that in the matter of such education the French ‘Agricultural 
Syndicates*—which are Co-operative Societies with another najrip—had 
‘‘Worked wonders.” Knowing the French Agricultural Syndicalfck well 
since 1890, I can endorse that. I have heard of Co-operative Soci<#i«» in 
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the United Provinces making their Secretaries hold regular classes for the 
children of members for general instruction. But this is not what I now 
mean. All over India, also, co-operation appears to have generated among 
members of societies a keen desire for receiving instruction in agriculture 
and in general knowledge. So far as I know,—it is sometimes since I saw 
a Registrar’s Report from the Madras Presidency, but those Reports used 
to give me great pleasure—you have good co-operation in your Province. 
By pushing that you will be pushing education. 

There is another point. Education of the school and college sort costs 
money. Only the Government can organise and direct it. On Sir 
Alexander’s own showing, there are not sufficient funds, to take that in 
hand on an adequate scale. Co-operation, on the other hand, you can 
organise for yourselves. It requires comparatively small outlay. And such 
outlay comes, back not only figuratively but materially. What little help 
Government is required to give, in the matter of organisation and supervi¬ 
sion—it gives anyhow. Madras was, if not the first, at any rate one of the 
first, provinces to report itself in a position to do without money aid from 
the Government. 

Therefore I should say: ‘Seek Education, but above all things, 
co-operate.’ Trust to it to bring you Education in its train and Better 
Farming, Better Business, Better hiving. Madras has long ceased to be 
“the sleepy Presidency.’’ het it show its wakefulness and activity in 
improving at once the practice of agriculture and its remunerativeness, and 
the condition of its rural population by extending rural co-operation ! 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


Sir Daniel Hamilton's Lecture on "The People and their Finances at 
Overtoun Hall in Calcutta. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, said : — 

When I visited the Chamars’ Co-operative Credit Society at 33, Amherst 
Street, a few months ago, the members entertained me with a song by 
Raidas, the Chamar poet. The meaning of the song, as explained to me 
by Dr. Maitra, was this, “As cloth is dyed, so may our lives be dyed with 
God Himself.’’ Hundreds of years have passed since Raidas sang, but the 
world has not yet been* dyed with God Himself ; and the dark red of the 
battlefields is certainly not the colour seen by the poet, though we hope 
that the blood now shed so freely, will wash the world cleaner than it was 
before. Compared with Europe, India has been tinged but lightly with 
the red colour of war, but here as elsewhere there are still many things to 
be washed out of the national life, before it will take on the colour seen by 
the poet. Cast your eyes over India to-day, and what do you see? A 
multitudinous people w T ho, for the most part, live in the dull grey shadows 
of life, and the shadows are long in lifting. 

After quoting passages from the Government Statistical Atlas published 
in 1895, oil rural India, and from the report of the Maclagan Co-operative 
Committee in 1915 ; and referring to conditions existing in Bombay, the 
lecturer proceeded : — 

Now, “stagnation” is a fairly strong word to use ; and coming from a 
high official source it is doubly strong, but to anyone who knows India, it 
describes, accurately, the condition of the masses to-day. Take, for 
example, the descendant of the poet, the chamar of the Calcutta bustcc. 
What is his life ? He works hard for the Kabuli, and drinks hard for 
Government. One hundred and fifty per cent, is the bank rate paid by the 
boot and shoe trade of the bustec. A pound of the chamar’s flesh is not 
enough for the banker from Kabul. He wants the whole man and his 
leathern hide besides, while the High Court looks on. Where is British 
justice that it allows this pestilence that walketh in daylight, to darken the 
lanes and the lives of the people ? Why is the highwayman from Kabul 
allowed to cart off in the hills the Rs. 150 which the chamar so badly needs 
to develop his trade and his life ? Will the new Usury Act kill the Kabuli ? 
No, the Kabuli bamboo will kill the Act. 

Leaving the buslee let us pass out into the open fields where the eagles 
ate now gathered together. That was a beautiful picture drawn by my 
friend Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee at Belgachia Veterinary College the 
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other day when he “dipped into the future far as human eye can see/* 
and a bit beyond—a picture of rural Bengal dotted all over with herds of 
beautiful pure bred sacred cows, browsing peacefully under the care of 
hundreds of well-paid vets, and yielding buckets of rich pure milk. That 
was the vision by Bengal’s artist in stone and lime, and when I read it I 
thought I saw the sacred animals tossing their tails at my profane old 
Scotch cow which gives me only twenty seers a day, and kicking her into a 
back seat. But when I sailed down the Mutlah the other day, the picture 
was obscured from my vision by a flock of vultures which flew across our 
bows. The vultures were drawn thither in their hundreds by an outbreak 
of anthrax among the cattle of the Sundarbans, and the dead bullocks 
strewn along the banks. 

Why did the cattle die? Because Government had inoculated the 
mahajan instead of the cattle. On learning of the outbreak the veterinary 
department did excellent social service by promptly sending down two 
trained experts to inoculate the cattle on my property. Those gentlemen, 
on their arrival, threw off their coats, tucked up their sleeves, got the 
bullocks by the horns, and injected the serum with most excellent results ; 
but other places were not so fortunate. They had never heard of a veteri¬ 
nary department, and if they had, the knowledge would not have helped 
them, for there was not enough serum to go round, so their cattle died by 
thousands. There is plenty of money in the country to provide more men 
and serum, but it has been allowed to pass into enemy hands, so the people 
stagnate in their ignorance, and their cattle perish. The Collector of the 
24-Parganas is not my friend, Mr. W. D. Prentice, i.e.s., but Ramcharan, 
the mahajan . For every rup§e of land revenue collected by Government 
for the people, Ramcharan is allowed to collect ten for himself. Is this 
high finance? Ramcharan is now helping the people to buy fresh cattle 
with which to raise more revenue for himself, while the Government looks 
on and starves, and the people stagnate. 

Iyet us now wing our way northward with the vulture, to where the 
dead are not cattle but men, 30,000 a week passing silently into the silent 
land killed by plague. Plague is a preventible disease, why do the people 
die? Because they stagnate ; they have not yet learned the A. B. C. They 
die because the money which would keep them in life and enlightenment, 
in doctors and medicine, has been allowed to fall into enemy hands. Doctors 
are scarce because mahajans are plentiful. The Government purse is empty 
because the mahajan*s is full. The services are lean because the mahajan 
is fat. The people die because the mahajan lives. Their lives are dyed a 
dull dead grey because the mahajan wears purple and gold* 

Young men, you may have no dealings with the mahajan, but he has 
many dealings with you, for it is he who keeps so many of you out of 
employment. The,want of employment among the classes is due to the, 
stagnation of the masses ; and the masses are stagnant because the mahajan 
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is their banker. Now suppose the mahajan were to die and leave his busi¬ 
ness to Government, see what would happen. A five-acre holding yields 
an annual crop of paddy worth Rs. 250, and of jute a good deal more. 
After feeding the family and providing clothes, salt and oil, etc., there re¬ 
mains Rs. 100, or fifteen to twenty rupees an acre, for the co-operative bank. 
Multiply this by the 250 million acres of cultivated land in British India 
and we have four hundred crores of rupees, or say, 250 millions sterling a 
year placed at the disposal of Government and the people by the death of 
the mahajan. May he die soon ! 

I have left out of account the many millions more of money which may 
fall to the people and the Government from the development of manufac¬ 
turing industries. There was an instructive account in the papers the other 
day of what America has accomplished in shipbuilding since she entered war. 
In 8 months she had laid down more shipbuilding berths than thtre 
are in Great Britain, which has until now been the shipbuilding centre of 
the world. Ocean liners are being turned out in 64 days India takes more 
time to build a dinghy. Even Hongkong, that square mile of rock in the 
China seas, is now launching her ocean liners, while poor old India stag¬ 
nates—waiting for money which is here in abundance, if Government would 
only lift it, and not leave it to be lifted by the mahajan. 

Here, gentlemen, is the source from which Government will get all 
the money it wants without penalising industry by increased taxation, or 
disturbing the permanent settlement. Government must look to the mahajan 
and to increased [production', rather than tio increased taxation, for its 
revenue ; and increased production will come in proportion to the encourage¬ 
ment given to the producer. It is not the Government money the people 
want so much as the Government’s help to take care of its own. Govern¬ 
ment is trustee for 300 millions of people who are still in the minor stage, 
and if it is to be faithful to its trust it must take care of the children’s money. 

The hundreds of millions sterling so saved annually, if put out in pro¬ 
ductive enterprise, such as canal and well-irrigation, education, improved 
agriculture, manufacturing industries and railways, would double the income 
of Government and people, and provide well-paid appointments for ten 
times the number of educated young men now being turned out by the 
colleges. 

I make no apology for so constantly upholding the importance of the 
people’s finance which has been so terribly neglected in the past ; for upon 
the strength and status of 300 millions of peaceful people, depends largely 
the future peace and prosperity of the world ; and India will yet turn the 
scale. Had the financing of the people been taken up in earnest by Govern¬ 
ment 25 years ago, and pushed as it must be pushed, India could have 
placed in the fighting line, millions of men and thousands of millions of 
money. But the sceptre was left in the hand of the mahajan , and his rule 
has dyed India with the mildew, and with colours made in hell. 

IO 
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The British Raj is the most benign in the world, and its Service the 
most upright, but its good intentions have been sterilised by want of the 
money which the mahajan has lifted. I wonder how many official babes-— 
noble aspirations, Acts and Resolutions, lie sleeping in the official graveyard, 
—famine orphans left quietly to die because their fathers could not find 
the money to feed them. Is the new Village Self-Government Act to be 
another ? It is a fine promising child, but already its father, your esteemed 
President, is looking round anxiously for the money to bring it up. The 
Act is a splendid engine for the uplifting of the people, but it lacks the one 
thing needful, the power to drive it. Sir Satyendra well knows this when 
he says: “If the evils which menace health and life are to be overcome, 
we must, by some means or other, surmount the financial difficulties which 
have always hemmed us in.” 

The finances of the Government rest, ultimately, upon the finances of 
the people, and it follows as the night follows the day, that until the 
finances of the people are strengthened, the finances of the Government will 
remain weak. The difficulty will not be surmounted by graciously giving 
the people power to tax themselves. Generous as they are I have not yet 
met a Bengali or Scotsman who would tax himself. “It is always painful 
to part with money,” as a distinguished Bengali editor remarked and it 
becomes a real torture when you have not got any. The average villager 
has no money. And he will elect as his local M. P. the man who will give 
him some. Sanitation is good, but money is, better, and he has no use for 
the man who is going to tax him out of his few last pice, to remove an 
ancient smell. Mr. Lionel Curtis has remarked that the aspiring M. P. 
should be able to withdraw if t the people declined to be taxed. He would 
have to, if he valued his life. Sir Satyendra says Government intends to 
increase the number of circle officers to supervise the working of the Act. 
Were it not wiser first to increase the co-operative officers to find the money 
without which the Act will never work at all, while the circle officers will 
continue to revolve without ever getting farther forward ? If the Village 
Self-Government Act is not to follow so many other noble documents into 
the waste paper basket at a time when paper is so dear, Sir Satyendra will 
first find the money to make the Act a living force ; and lie will find it in 
the pocket of the mahajan. Perhaps, therefore, some member of the Council 
may see his way to move the following Resolution at next meeting: “That 
with a view to providing the money without which the Village Self-Govern¬ 
ment Act is liable to become a dead letter, and responsible Government to 
be delayed, Government is hereby requested to take immediate steps to 
develop the finances of the people by providing a co-operative staff sufficient 
to cover every district and village of Bengal at an early date.” 

Gentlemen, the greatest social service you can render to your country 
and yourselves is to help the Government to take care of the people’s money, 
by assisting in the development of a banking system which will replace the 
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mahajan. Government wants all the help it can get, for it is suffering badly 
from hookworm, and can hardly crawl along the co-operative way to fortune. 
It was, therefore, a delight to me to find the students of Saint Paul's College 
lending a hand in this great movement by organising the chamars’ finances. 
It was a further pleasure to me, on the occasion of my visit, to find in the 
same building thirty or forty young men who had laid aside their caste 
garments, and, acting as their own durzics, were busy cutting out and mak¬ 
ing up their own clothes in the latest Calcutta fashion. The students of 
Saint Paul's had gone ahead of Oxford and Cambridge, for I have not yet 
heard of an Oxford or Cambridge graduate who would venture to appear 
in public in a pair of trousers made by himself. 

The young men are wise in taking time by the forelock, for times are 
changing, and India must change with them or remain stagnant. The 
Hindu gods are passing, but the Hindus' God remains ; for God is One and 
in the co-operative movement, linking up the village and the bustee with 
the Viceroy, India will find that oneness of people and purpose towards 
w r hich she is reaching, and a political system blended more with the colours 
divine, than any she will find in the blood-red West. It is not to bring 
back the old antagonisms, the political and social and economic strife, the 
deadlocks and friction of pre-war days, that the men of the East and the 
West are blending their blood to-day. Their part it is to wash out the old 
stains, that we may do ours in dyeing India the colour seen by the saint, and 
desired by Brahmin and Chamar, by Mahomedan and Christian alike. It 
is not for India to follow the West back, blindly, to an effete civilisation 
which is passing, but to lead it along a more excellent way, out of the dark 
shadows of the past and present, into a new world of brotherhood dyed 
with God Himself. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents] 
To 

The Editor, 

Bengal Co-operative Journal. 


Sir, 

We propose to form a co-operative housing society with limited liability. 
Each of the ten members will purchase shares to the value of Rs. 2,500. 
The subscribed share-capital of the society will thus be Rs. 25,000 ; it will 
then borrow from the Federation Rs. 75,000 at p.c. The one lac will 
then be distributed as loans to the ten members, each getting Rs. 10,000. 
Each will then contribute Rs. 2,000 for the purchase otf laud : With 
Rs. 20,000 a big plot of 4 or 5 bighas will be purchased ; and then a regular 
plan will be made for building 10 houses, common cowsheds, reading room 
etc., play ground, etc.; the plots so demarcated for the ten houses will then 
be distributed amongst the members by lottery. Each may then build his 
own house with Rs. 7,500 out of the Rs. 8,000 that he has got with him— 
though under certain conditions so as to promote the common welfare : the 
remaining Rs. 500 each will contribute towards building the common hall, 
cowshed, etc. 

Each member will have to pay the interest every month—and this will 
come up to about Rs. 50 monthly : Municipal rates and taxes will come 
up to—say—Rs. 10 per month : then the monthly rent will be about Rs. 60. 
It will be compulsory Tor every member to pay this monthly rent regularly 
and to repay his loan by an annual hist of Rs. 250 (he may pay, if he likes, 
any higher ampunt) : as he pays his kists his monthly payments will 
gradually diminish, till he fully pays off his loan and becomes the sole owner 
of the house, having to pay only the taxes and rates—enjoying all the bene¬ 
fits of a co-operative housing society. 

I invite criticism of the above scheme from those interested in it. 


P. M. 



CIRCULARS AND NOTICES 


Circular No. 1 of 1918. 

1. All auditors are required to show separately in the inner columns 
of the balance-sheet the amounts of interest overdue on account of borrow¬ 
ings and lendings in the case of the audit of every society, but this is of 
special importance in the case of societies with limited liability. 

2. They will enclose with the audit notes of all limited liability 
societies lists of assets and liabilities, shares and unclaimed dividends. 

3. The attention of the office-bearers of primary societies should be 
pointedly invited to the bonds which are likely to be barred during the 
course of the following year. The names of such borrowing members, 
together with the amounts and the dates on which they are likely to be 
barred, should be noted in the audit note and the inspection book. Ins¬ 
tructions should be given to have the bonds renewed either by having some 
payments made upon them or by having fresh bonds executed. 

4. The cash-book of the limited liability society should be checked 
up to the date of the attendance and the balance in hand verified as at that 
date. 

5. In case of cash credits from joint-stock banks or investments in 
joint-stock banks, the inspection of the pass-book is not sufficient evidence 
of the bank balance. It is essential that the balance, as shown in the pass-book, 
should be verified either by a certificate from the bank or by actual inspec¬ 
tion of the bank's ledger. It is advisable that this certificate should be 
called for direct from the banker. 

Circular No. 4 of 1918. 

1. In continuation of the instructions for the guidance of liquidators 
issued in Circulars Nos. 23 of 1914 and 12 of 1915 the attention of liquidators 
is now drawn to the amended sections of the Public Demands Recovery Act 
published in Notification No. 119 L., dated the 2TSt January 1918, in Part 
III, pages 1 and 2 of the Calcutta Gazette of 23rd January 1918. 

2. If they use the certificate procedure, liquidators will send requi¬ 
sitions for certificates under section 5 of the Public Demands Recovery Act, 
using for this purpose Form No. 2 to be found at page 37 of the Bengal 
Certificate Manual, a copy of which will be sent to each liquidator who has 
occasion to use this procedure. 

3. Under rule 6(2) of the Certificate Manual the liquidator will also 
prepare the draft certificate in Form 1» to be found at page 36 of the certi- 
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ficate Manual and will send this draft along with the requisition when he 
is sending the requisition to the Certificate Officer. With a view to prevent 
mistakes in the service of notice, liquidators will be careful to enter in the 
certificate the name of the father of the certificate debtor, where this is 
known, 

4. Liquidators will maintain register q, which is a register of requisi¬ 
tions for certificates. This register has to be compared once a month with 
the register of certificates maintained by the Certificate Officer. Liquida¬ 
tors will therefore see that it is properly kept. 

5. Liquidators will report immediately to the Certificate Officer all 
payments made out of court and all adjustments in whole or in part in satis¬ 
faction of the certificate. 

6. The liquidators will correspond direct with the Certificate Officer 
regarding the cases filed. 

7. The liquidator will assist the Certificate Officer and his staff in every 
way, take precautions to prevent abuses, remind the Certificate Officer or 
the Collector if cases are being unduly delayed and furnish to the Certificate 
Officer any reports that may be called for. 

8. Liquidators should carefully study the rules in the Bengal Certificate 
Manual and especially rules 6, 7, 13, 16, 22, 23, 28 and 43. 

9. Forms for draft certificates, requisition forms and forms for register 
9 may be obtained from the Certificate Officer or Collector. 

The following instructions are not found in the Bengal Certificate 
Manual but are specially prescribed for liquidators: — 

1. All requisitions before being sent to the Certificate Officer must be 
countersigned by the Registrar. The Registrar will countersign no requisi¬ 
tion unless he is satisfied that every possible attempt to realize the demand 
amicably has been made. 

2. Requisitions against individuals should be grouped society by society 
and should be sent in duplicate to this office. One coj)y will be filed in this 
office for reference and the other will be countersigned and returned to the 
liquidator. 

3. The liquidator will then file the countersigned requisition with the 
draft certificate in the court of the Certificate Officer. 

4. The cost, if any, in stamps or otherwise, will be met from money in 
hand or advanced by the Central Bank and will become costs in the case 
as usual. 

5. Liquidators are not to imagine that when the case is filed their work 
isover. In addition to performing the duties defined in the first part of this 
circular and in the Certificate Manual they must continue to advise and 
induce the debtor to pay the demand without waiting for the completion of 
the process. 
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To 


B. A. Collins, Esq., i.c.s., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar and Orissa . 

All Central Co-opkrativb Banks and Union, 


Dated Ranchi , the 10th April, n)iS. 


Sir, 

With reference to the resolutions passed at the third Provincial Confer¬ 
ence on subject 4 about the custody of Government paper, I have the honour 
to issue the following instructions for the guidance of your directors. 

2. Cash certificates. This form of security is peculiarly suitable for 
primary societies with unlimited liability and such societies should always 
be advised to invest in these certificates in preference to War Loan Bonds 
or Government Promissory Notes. The certificates should not remain in 
the custody of the society but either with the Central or the Provincial Bank 
according as the Directors may decide. Each certificate will be entered in 
either one or both of the registers prescribed below as the case may be. In 
place of the certificate or certificates taken in the name of each society, the 
panches should be given a special coloured and emblazoned receipt. Books 
of counterfoil receipts for this purpose may be procured from the Bihar and 
Orissa Co-operative Press. 

3. ff'ar I^oan Bonds and Government Promissory Notes. These secu¬ 
rities are more suitable for Central Banks and primary societies with limited 
liability which distribute profils annually. Both for safe custody and to 
facilitate the collection of dividends these scripts should in cases be 
lodged with the Provincial Bank, which will deposit them with the Bank 
of Bengal. As the interest is collected, the Provincial Bank will intimate 
to the Central Bank concerned the total amount received on account of the 
bonds belonging to its area. Where the funds of societies have been in¬ 
vested in bonds, the actual sum to the credit of each society will not corres¬ 
pond to any actual bond. The Central Bank will therefore have to calculate 
the amount due to each individual society and credit that sum to its account. 
In order to enable this to be done two registers must be maintained in 
forms A and B as enclosed herewith. In this case also the societies should 
receive a special receipt of a different colour, which may be obtained from 
the same source. Care should be taken that they are paid their dividends 
regularly in cash . If desired the Registrar will try to arrange for the conver¬ 
sion of War Loan Bonds held by primary societies into cash certificates. 

4. In the case of War Loan Bonds. Income tax will be deducted at 
source. Under the recent orders of Government Co-operative Societies with 
net incomes large enough to be liable to taxation are not exempt from taxa- 
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tion on their investments. But most primary societies will be able to secure 
exemption and applications on their behalf should be put in by the Central 
Banks through the Provincial Bank. 

5. As the present state of affairs as regards the safe custody of securities 
is unsatisfactory, I hope that Directors will now take early steps to see that 
these instructions are carried out. 


No. 2807-27. 

From 

B. A. Coluns, Esq., i.C.s., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar and Orissa . 
To 

The Honorary Secretary, 

Central Co-operative Banks and Unions, 


Dated Ranchi, the 9th April, 191$. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to draw your attention to the resolutions passed at 
the recent conference on the subject of the extension of primary education. 

2. The idea underlying them is that the present system whereby the 
guru receives a personal stipend from the District Board and is his own 
master subject to one quarterly inspection by the Educational Staff is a 
proved failure. In place of it Government desire to develop a system where¬ 
by corporate bodies or committees employ gurus as their own servants and 
draw a grant from the District Board to help them to do so. The guru will 
be engaged and dismissed by the body concerned and be entirely under its 
control subject to inspection by the District Board Staff. In this way there 
will be some sustained control of the guru's work. This is known as the 
i 'grant-in-aid 0 system and special rules have been made for it in Section III 
of the new Education Rules published under the Local Self-Government Act, 
three copies of which are forwarded for your guidance. 

3, It is suggested that Central Banks should now make regular annual 
allocations from their profits for educational purposes and should consti¬ 
tute Educational Committees to start and supervise schools in villages where 
they are needed. Having done so, they should apply to the District Board 
for assistance making it quite clear that what they desire is a grant-in-aid 
under Section III of the rules and not a stipend or stipends. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

Bengal co-operators—specially the members of the Bengal 
Co-operative Organization Society—are profoundly grateful to 
His Excellency Lord Ronaldshav for his kind condescension in 
sending to them the heartening message of sympathy and good¬ 
will. From the very beginning of his rule His Excellency has 
evinced the keenest interest in the sound development of the 
co-operative movement in this Presidency and its practical out¬ 
come is to be found in the handsome grant which His Excellency’s 
Government have been pleased to confer on the infant B. C. O. 
Society to enable it to bring out the English and Bengali 
co-operative journals. It shall be our earnest endeavour to make 
ourselves worthy of this confidence, and we hope His Excellency’s 
kind appreciation of the aims and objects of the B. C. O. Society 
will draw new workers in the field to spread the co-operative faith 
and make new converts to the gospel of co-operation. 


With this number our Journal enters on the fourth year of 
its existence. The public appreciation with which it has been so 
long favoured has encouraged it to enlarge the scope of its 
activities and therewith to appear under the new title of the 
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Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal. It is. to be- 
hoped that in this new form it will continue to enjoy the' former 
measure of support of co-operators in these two provinces. We 
have to thank our many contributors and sympathisers and we 
trust that in the year before us we shall derive the same support 
from them as they have been pleased to extend hitherto. It 
would be a long and superfluous task to enumerate the names of 
all who? have co-operated for the working and development of this 
journal but if we single out any name it must be that of Mr. Abdy 
Collins, late Registrar of Bihar and Orissa, who has done his 
best to make the journal worthy of its new name and wider 
territorial claims. 


Hitherto the Journal’s fortunes have been guided by Mr. 
J. M. Mitra and Mr. J. T. Donovan and no small measure of 
the success it has so far achieved is due to their zeal and capacity. 
It is to be hoped that although they are no longer directly connected 
with the Journal their wide experience and valuable advice will 
always be available for our help and guidance. There can, of 
course, be no doubt that the enthusiastic interest of the late Editor 
will still assist us—the mope so as he is the Vice-President of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society which has just taken 
Cver this Journal to serve henceforth as its mouthpiece. 


Conference after conference has passed resolutions in favour 
of starting a journal of co-operation in Bengali, but hitherto 
many difficulties, especially financial, stood in the way of carrying 
out these proposals. But with the handsome grant which the 
Government of Bengal have been pleased to make to the B. C. O. 
Society it is now possible, simultaneously with the present 
number of this journal-, to bring out a Bengali co-operative monthly 
— f( Bhandar J *—edited by Mr. Tarakchandra Ray, Joint Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. Such primary societies as get 
affiliated to the B. C. O. Society will entitle themselves to get 
the Bengali Journal ftee and the Central Banks are earnestly 
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requested to induce their affiliated societies to join the B. C. O. 
Society. 


It was the opinion of the philosopher Comte that all social 
sciences were linked together inextricably and that it was hardly 
possible to erect a separate science of Economics apart from that of 
Politics. That view was of course untenable in that exaggerated 
shape and yet there was much truth in it. To take an example, 
the co-operative movement—an economic movement in the main— 
has a close connection with the problem of local self-government. 
Co-operation has a direct tendency to increase the wealth and to 
redeem the debts of the rural population; but it has also a great 
indirect influence in breathing new life into the village communal 
system. On the other hand any increase in the vitality of the 
communal system must react in improving the prospects of 
co-operation. The political and the economic life of any com¬ 
munity must be closely linked together. From this point of 
view the Bengal Village Self-Government Bill of 1918 must 
prove to be of predominant interest to the co-operator. Indeed, 
to the co-operator many of the statements made in the admirable 
speech of Sir S. P. Sinha in introducing the Bill must strike as 
so many exhortations to co-operation. The dicta as to the neces¬ 
sity of co-operation between the Government and the people, the 
avowed necessity of building up the projected system of self- 
government from the bottom by the creation of village authorities, 
the proposal to make the villager a vital link in our system of 
government—these are pronouncements which will go direct to 
the heart of the enthusiastic co-operator, for there are the very 
axioms and postulates of any true system of co-operation. 


The co-operator might well proceed to look more closely at 
some of the reforms projected, from his own point of view. From 
time immemorial the pdnchayets have supervised the functions of 
the village swatch and ward. The highest authorities, from the 
days'of Lord Hastings to those of the authors of the Chaukidari 
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Act of 1870 have continued to affirm this principle; and now it is 
attempted go back to these earlier traditions of India, by the 
effecting of an amalgamation or combination of the Panchayet 
and the Union Committee. There were some who contended 
that the dual control over the chaukidar has failed in Bengal, and 
that it was only a question of time before these chaukidars were 
departmentalized; but, at last, it has been decided, and, we 
believe wisely, not to weaken the tie between the rural police and 
the community whom they serve but rather to strengthen the 
communal power in this direction and to enlist the co-operation of 
the community in the preservation of the public peace. 


As in the case of the village watch and ward, so also in the 
matter of the exercise of municipal functions in rural areas, the 
co-operation of the village community is required and has been 
enlisted by the Bill. Here the villagers are invited to co-operate 
with the Sanitary Commissioner and his department. The 
village is also to participate largely in the administration of 
justice, and the decision has been taken to revive the village 
courts of olden days. The Decentralization Commission and 
the Government of India have already contemplated a system of 
village courts similar to those which have been created under 
special enactments in Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab. “The primary object of these village courts,” says the 
Bengal District Administration Committee, “is not to afford relief 
to the regular tribunals. They were partly designed to give 
petty litigants the opportunity, if they wished to avail themselves 
of it, of settling their disputes by a simple and inexpensive 
procedure near their homes, but their main purpose was educa¬ 
tive, to develop the sense of communal responsibility within the 
Union, and to teach the people to manage the affairs of their own 
villages.” The ideal is one of high and developing co-operative 
education. There is another direction in which the new local 
self-government is destined to come into contact with and to 
forward the co-operative movement.. As has been well and 
correctly observed, “the existence of such Circle. Boards in the 
interior of the district, each representing an area considerably 
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Smaller than the subdivision, should be of great use in directions 
other than that of local self-government, as, for example, in 
relieving distress in times of flood or famine, in helping on 
schemes in connection with the co-operative movement and the 
development of agricultural demonstration. Both the aims pro¬ 
posed by the Bill and the machinery for accomplishing them are 
in complete accord with the theory and practice of co-operation. 
This is no matter for surprise; for the world is moving towards 
that economic and political solidarity which is the one aim of all 
forms of co-operation. 


In co-operation as in other subjects, there is nothing so 
fruitful as comparative study. From this point of view we 
welcome Mr. Calvert’s first contribution to our journal. Mr. 
Calvert’s paper on “Rural Credit in Saskatchewan” which 
appears in the present number of our Journal draws attention to 
Canada’s rapid progress in co-operation. It also indicates how 
the development of rural credit and farm mortgage credit in their 
various forms depends on the economic environment of a country. 
In the older provinces of Quebec and Ontario the population is 
more dense, stable and familiar with co-operative principles, 
while the farms are small. As a consequence the “peoples’ 
banks” have been already successful in those regions. In other 
parts of Canada the large farms predominate, the population is 
sparse, and the life of the farmer is isolated. Hence the appli¬ 
cation of any ready-made European co-operative credit system 
is difficult and attempts made to adapt either the Raiffeisen 
personal credit system or the Landschaft mortgage credit plan 
were not easily successful. As Mr. Morman, a high authority 
on co-operation, observes, “there is nothing magical in the word 
‘co-operation’ toward establishing a workable rural credit system 
where farmers are unable or unwilling to organize. ’ ’ This means 
that certain parts of Canada are in a transitional economic phase 
where the farm-mortgage credit has had to be introduced in 
advance of peoples’ banks. But although such is the case in 
parts of Canada, this does not imply that on the whole Canada 
has not progressed in co-operation. We, in India, have started at 
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the other end; and, yet, if our agriculture become capitalised 
largely, if there is a tendency to increase the size of our farmers 
and if our landholders take to cultivating their estates as single 
units there will be great need for the development of a system of 
farm-mortgage credit in India. 


Should such a development occur in India there would be 
much that is instructive in the Saskatchewan farm mortgage 
legislation or rather in that larger scheme for the organization of 
lural mortgage-credit in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta of 
which the project described by Mr. Calvert forms only one part. 
It does not merely reproduce the various systems of mortgage 
loans followed in other countries, but adapts and modifies them 
to Canadian conditions. For instance, the Canadian scheme 
follows in the main the methods of the German Landschaften, but 
it differs from them in its provisions for government aid and 
supervision as well as in other respects. The Chairman or 
Commissioner of the board of management will be a permanent 
official. India can witness how much its co-operative system has 
gained by such government supervision. It is always wise to 
supplement the official president by a non-official board as in 
Canada. To come to other features of the Canadian scheme, 
money will be lent only for the purchase and improvement of 
land, for the purchase of livestock and for the liquidation of such 
existing debts as are approved by the board. There is also an 
element of collective liability, since each member of a group is 
liable to the extent of 50 per cent, of his own loan towards the 
indebtedness of a defaulting member. As the loans are to be only 
upto the value of 40 per cent, of the approved value of the farm, 
their need be no fear of the land being over-burdened by the debt. 
The expenses of administering the Act are not expected to exceed 
one per cent. 


India being an eminently agricultural country, as well as a 
great exporter of agricultural produce, the necessity of a system 
of elevators in our country has often been pronounced to be 
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imperious. In this diiection, too, the experience of Canada— 
another great wheat exporting country—might be valuable. 
Since 1911, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
has carried on its important task of buying, selling and storing 
grain and of constructing or acquiring grain elevators. We have 
before us the latest report of the Company, and it forms very 
interesting reading furnishing proof of intense and very success¬ 
ful activity. From 1st April 1915 to 31st July 1916 the Company 
handled altogether 43,198,000 bushels of grain, or about 15.8 per 
cent, of the total exports. In the last year the total amount of 
grain which passed through its elevators exceeded the amount 
handled in the first three years of the Company’s existence. 
Twenty eight new elevators were bought or acquired in the year 
1916 and the total number of elevators it possesses amounts to 
two hundred and thirty. It is superfluous to say that the large 
amount of business done by the company has considerably reduced 
the working expenses per unit. Only farmers can hold the shares 
of the company and no one can hold more than twenty shares. 
The dividend may not exceed ten per cent.; and this year the 
dividend paid was eight per cent, in spite of the payment of the 
large war tax on business profits. Both Indian farmers and 
exporters would be greatly benefited if such a system of co-opera¬ 
tion took root, say, in Karachi or in the Punjab. 


In April last there was held a co-operative conference in 
Bombay which combined two novel features. In the first place, 
as was pointed out, it was held on the initiative of non-official 
co-operators. In the second place, it dealt only with the problems 
of co-operation arising in the city of Bombay, on the ground that 
the conditions affecting the social and economic well-being of the 
society in a big city like Bombay are totally different from those 
prevailing in the Mofussil. There is much to be said for both 
these points of view. Although the basic principles of co-opera¬ 
tion must remain the same wherever it is applied, yet there is a 
great need for the specialised study of particular and local 
co-operative problems especially those relating to the larger 
cities. There is a vast field for work in the subjects relating to 



the urban and suburban life which have to be analysed with 
advantage from the co-operative point of view. Such specialised 
conferences might'with advantage be held in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other great cities with the object of enlisting the interest and 
sympathy of the public and of creating an opinion on such subjects 
among the local influential people. The Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society might well take up the subject earnestly. 


The President of the Bombay Conference also advocated in 
his speech the transfer of a larger share of the control of the 
co-operative movement to non-official hands. This is, of course, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished for but if and only if 
certain essential and favourable conditions are present. In the 
first place the non-officials who desire such share of control must 
deserve it by being men of great business capacity, of command¬ 
ing influence and also able and willing to devote a great many 
hours every day in the year to the vast and complicated transac¬ 
tions which they wish to guide. It must be remembered that it 
takes a lot of time to develop such leaders of the co-operative 
movement and also that the movement is in its infancy in India. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Registrars and other 
officials who are at present Controlling the movement are unwilling 
to transfer more powers of control to non-officials. Indeed, many 
dicta of these officials can be quoted to show that they earnestly 
desire and work for such a transfer. The President of the con¬ 
ference himself quoted some of these pronouncements coming 
from Mr. Crosthwaite (late Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
the Central Provinces) and others. He observed further that 
“the Government of Bombay is in favour of giving a large share 
in the work to the non-officials”; and this is true plso of other 
provincial governments. But it has also to be noted that without 
Government supervision and the influence of capable and popular 
officials it would be difficult to induce the poor peasant and even 
many of the larger investors to entrust their cash to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies. We should not forget that all the traditions of 
India from the days of old point and point correctly'—in the 
direction of close co-operation between the Government and the 
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people of the country. As Mr. Carstairs who took a great deal 
of interest in local self-government put the matter in an aphoristic 
shape for India : “without the people the Government can do 
nothing, without the Government the people will do nothing.” 
Let us aim at a closer and higher form of co-operation between the 
Government and the people. 


We have received a prospectus of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute. It is proposed that the promoters of the 
Institute should meet in the course of the present month to 
consider the response to the prospectus and to take measures for 
the registration of the Institute. The objects of the Institute 
are to develop the co-operative movement in Bombay by all means 
in its power, to sen e as a centre for every sort of co-operative 
activity, to promote the study of all questions connected with 
co-operation and to ascertain and represent the views of co-opera¬ 
tors on any questions of general or public importance affecting 
the movement. In the view of the promoters the future guidance 
and control of the co-operative movement should lie with three 
co-ordinate authorities, the Registrar responsible for seeing that 
the Act and the bye-laws are not infringed and that fundamental 
co-operative principles are observed in organisation, and for the 
regular annual audit;—the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
undertaking the finance of the movement,—and the proposed 
Central Institute responsible for co-operative propaganda, educa¬ 
tion and inquiry. The objects of the proposed Institute are most 
comprehensive and of the highest importance and are very similar 
to those of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. The 
names of the promoters are such as to inspire confidence including 
as they do a rare combination of official and non-official talents. 
If the Institute succeeds in working out its programme in any fair 
measure, it will have deserved well of the country and will have 
rendered a great service. 


Before the Bombay Co-operative Conference of April last, a 
brief but thoughtful paper on Co-operative Life Insurance was read 
a 
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by Ml - . Dastur. The writer did not underrate the difficulties in 
the way of co-operative Insurance. Apart from the difficulty of the 
ignorance of the people there is the fact that a large capital would 
be required to earn sufficient income to defray the necessary 
expenses; We have also to take into account the higher rate of 
mortality among the poorer classes owing to mal-ntrtrition, bad 
housing and want of healthful forms of recreation. Finally, the 
majority of the working population are not stationary but shift 
from place to place. Under these circumstances it would be diffi¬ 
cult to recover the premium from them. But while the difficulties 
in the way are great the advantages are such as should make the 
undertaking worth while. It would be no small gain to intercept 
middlemen’s profits. But apart from that the policies would 
strengthen and safeguard the position of co-operative societies, 
since they would serve as excellent collateral security. Mr. Dastur 
recommends the adoption of the “Group Insurance” system which 
has worked well in America and which might help to avoid many 
of the difficulties mentioned above. 


We desire to draw the attention of our readers to a new type 
of co-operative society which has recently been organized by Babu 
Nirendra Nath Bose, Inspector of Co-operative Societies, at 
Panifiati in the Sub-division of Barrackpore. We refer to the 
Panihati Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, Ltd., consisting of 
residents of Panihati village who are of good character and of not 
less than 18 years of age. The object of the society is declared 
to be (r) to prevent malaria, (2) to render free medical aid to the 
members of the Society, (3) to supply ordinary medicines free of 
•cost to the members, and (4) to encourage thrift, self-help and 
co-operation amongst the members. Every member has to pay 
an entrance fee of Re. 1 each and a quarterly subscription of 
Rs. 3 in advance. The entrance fees and subscriptions may be 
supplemented by generous donations from any person or persons, 
or from Government or local bodies. For details of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Society, we would refer the reader to the by-laws 
^reprinted elsewhere. • 
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Bengal is the haunting ground of malaria and any steps that 
are taken to mitigate its severity are worthy of adoption in our 
rural areas. We are glad to find that the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion have been applied in the above manner to the solution of the 
problem of-malaria, and we wish the new Society every success. 
We hope similar societies may be started in large numbers in 
the rural areas of Bengal. 


We welcome this new society on other grounds also. The 
progress of co-operation in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, has 
been a little one-sided—the greatest progress, as is only to be 
expected, being in the expansion of agricultural credit, the least 
in the direction of societies with other than agricultural credit as 
their object. But we are glad to note that, with the establishment 
of this new society and other non-credit agricultural and non- 
agricultural societies, grounds for complaint are gradually dis¬ 
appearing : to accelerate progress in this direction a new Joint 
Registrar is, we understand, shortly going to be appointed. 

In this connection we should like to point out the necessity of 
appointing a large number of paid co-operative instructors to tour 
round the rural societies and teach the members the principles of 
co-operation. The Inspectors and Auditors are too much pre¬ 
occupied with their ordinary routine duties to devote their time 
and energy to this all-important work of co-operative education. 
Simultaneously with the increase of the higher staff, there should 
be a corresponding increase in the inspecting and instructive staff 
at the bottom, otherwise the whole structure would be a top-heavy 
one. 

Bengal Co-operators have not been behindhand in doing their 
bit towards helping to win the War. We are glad to announce 
that the Bengal Provincial Federation of Central Banks has 
purchased Rs. 57,600 worth 5^ per cent. War Bonds of 1928. 


The report for the twelve months ending 31st March, 1918, 
of the working of the Co-operative Housing Association, Bombay, 



shows that the interest of the people on the housing question has 
been aroused to a greater extent than previously and three large 
housing schemes on co-operative lines are in course of formation; 
one by the G. I. P. Railway Co. for its employees, the second by 
the Hindus of Bombay, and the third by the Roman Catholics of 
Salsette. Existing societies have acquired lands in the suburbs 
and cottages are being constructed on garden suburb lines for 
poor middle classes. 


The seventh annual report on the working of the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Bank affords an indication of the extent to 
which industrial capital can be utilised in assisting and encourag¬ 
ing agriculture. During the year loans aggregating nearly 
Rs. 30 lakhs were advanced to agricultural co-operative societies. 
How great and increasing is the need for transference of capital 
from the markets of Bombay to the districts to assist agriculture 
may be realised from the fact that while in the previous year loans 
to societies amounted to Rs. 22 lakhs, in 1913 they aggregated 
only Rs. 12 lakhs, thus showing an increase of Rs. 18 lakhs in 
five years. The money required for this purpose had been drawn 
mostly from Bombay. 



THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY. 


“ The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society welcome* the support of all 
who are convinced of the great benefit* of the co-operative system. It already 
numbers among its members some of the foremost personalities in the business 
world of Calcutta, and representatives of the land-holders of the Presidency. 
In other words it is a live organization which is going to make its activities felt far 
and wide/’—H. E. Lord Ronaldshay’s Message. 

1. /Bsop’s famous fable of the Bundle of Sticks illustrates 
a great truth viz., Union is strength : this applies equally to the 
social, political and economic life of man. The economic applica¬ 
tion of this truth is to be found in Co-operation which is nothing 
but the union of all for the benefit of each. Thus, if an individual 
goes to a Mahajan for a loan on his individual credit, the Mahajan 
will demand a prohibitive rate of interest and the needy borrower 
will have to pay whatever rate is demanded of him. But if a 
number of individuals combine together and jointly pledge their 
credit they will be able to raise sufficient funds for the purpose 
of lending out among themselves on cheaper terms than each 
would obtain by pledging his individual credit—is this not a case 
of union of all for the benefit of each? and does this not show 
that “Union is strength” ? 

2. In the previous paragraph we have implicitly described 
what a co-operative credit society is; to be more explicit, in a 
co-operative credit society several honest but poor men combine 
to furnish a collective personal guarantee by which they are 
enabled to secure money at lower rates of interest than they could 
obtain individually. India’s population consists mainly of agri¬ 
culturists whose poverty and honesty are undoubted facts : since 
the initiation of co-operation in India by the Government in 1904 
about 26,000 co-operative credit societies have been started 
amongst the agricultural population of India. 

3. These societies save the agriculturists of India from an 



absolutely unnecessary burden of at least ten lakhs of rupees for 
every crore of rupees lent out by Co-operative Societies. With 
their aid hopeless- debt has been appreciably Teduced and the 
Mahajan’s power has been curtailed; agriculture and industry 
have been developed, and the villages in the poorest tracts have 
started on the road to prosperity; the illiterate man has turned 
towards education and the drunkard has been reclaimed; the 
middleman has had his scope restricted to legitimate limits, the 
raiyat is getting better value for his produce, and is consequently 
better able to pay his rent; village life has been stimulated by 
associated action and by the business education of the bank; 
punctuality, thrift and mutual confidence are being taught, 
litigation has decreased and morality has improved; activity has 
taken the place of stagnation and routine; associated action has 
replaced mutual distrust. 

4. Though we have in India now about 20,000 co-operative 
credit societies, the number will not appear to be large when it is 
remembered that these 20,000 societies are the only co-operative 
agencies to finance 220 million agriculturists, there being thus one 
co-pperative credit society for every 11,000 of the population 
engaged in agriculture. There is thus ample scope for expansion. 

5. But before there can be more societies, an informed and 
genuine demand has to be created and prospective members of 
a co-operative society must have a proper understanding of 
the principles of co-operation. And it is here that the need for a 
wide and active co-operative propaganda becomes evident. 

6. To do this propagandist work amongst the educated 
public and to spread amongst the rural classes a knowledge of the 
true principles of co-operation a society called the Bengal Co-opera¬ 
tive Organization Society has been recently started in Calcutta (at 
6, Dacre’s Lane, off the Esplanade Tramway Terminus) with Sir 
Daniel Hamilton as President, Mr. J. T, Donovan, i.c.s.. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, as Vice-President, 
Prof. P. Mukherji of Presidency College as Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer and Mr. O, S. Dutt, i.c.s., Mr. I. B. Dutt, Khan 
Bahadur Ataur Rahman, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Prof. J. C. 
Coyajee, Mr. Asaduzzaman, Mr, E. A. Watson, Babu Muralidhar 
Das, Babu Debendra Nath Mukherji, Babu Satis Chandra Bhatta- 
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charya, Babu Bhairabnath Banerji, Babu Jatindra Krishna Ghosh, 
Babu Nirendra Nath Bose, Babu Hem Chandra Sircar, and Babu 
Naba Gopal Bose, as members of the Executive Committee. 

7. The Society consists of Patrons (paying Rs. 500 and 
upwards), life-members (paying Rs. 100), ordinary members 
(paying Rs. 10 per annum), student members (paying Re. 1 per 
annum) and affiliated societies consisting of limited liability 
societies paying Rs. 5 per annum and unlimited liability societies 
paying only one rupee per annum. 

8. The society is doing its propagandist work mainly by 
means of the English and Bengali Co-operative Journals. The 
English Journal— The Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Journal —is edited by Professors J. C. Coyajee and P. Mukherji 
of Presidency College and the Bengali Journal— Bhandar —is 
edited by Mr. Tarak Chandra Ray, Joint Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Bengal. It will also (1) organize a Central 
Library of co-operative literature in Calcutta; (2) publish and 
distribute leaflets and pamphlets containing valuable information ; 
(3) assist the Co-operative Department in organising special 
lectures for honorary organizers, employees of societies, and 
others; (4) organise public lectures on co-operation; (5) send out 
organisers to speak or give advice; (6) further combined action 
among societies in every possible way for the advancement of 
common interests; (7) suggest model rules for new kinds of 
societies; (8) act as an information bureau for affiliated societies and 
the public and, if possible, (9) organise and maintain exhibitions 
depicting the progress and activities of co-operative societies. 

9. The society will also try to educate the public regarding 
the various applications of the principle of co-operation to meet 
the diverse wants of our people. Co-operation not only provides 
cheap money to the needy man but also helps him in various 
other ways. There are not only co-operative credit societies, 
but also— 

(a) Co-operative Grain Banks to create a store of paddy to 
be lent out to members only for seed grain, maintenance, and for 
repayment of paddy debts at higher interest, and to create a 
reserve stock for any unforeseen emergencies such as famine and 
scarcity. 
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(b) Co-operative Agricultural Sale Societies to assist the 
members in the disposal of their crops and of the products of 
agricultural industry carried on by them and to enable the 
members by means of joint sale to obtain better value for their 
crops and products. 

(c) Co-operative Cattle Insurance Societies to insure the 
members against loss by the death of cattle from disease, accident 
or otherwise. 

(d) Co-operative Supply and Sale Societies— 

(i) to carry on the trade of dealers; 

(it) to purchase in common agricultural requisites, such as 
manures, seeds, etc.; 

(Hi) to procure machines and other objects of utility on 
common account for the use of the members of the 
society; 

(iv) to manufacture any articles dealt in by the society, if 

approved by the General Meeting; 

(v) to assist the members in the disposal of their crops and 

the products of agricultural industry carried on by 
them. 

(e) Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies — 

(i) to raise funds by way of loans, deposits or otherwise by 
making use of the combined credit of the members; 
(it) to grant cash advances to the members for necessary 
purposes at a moderate rate of interest; 

(in) to purchase improved fishing appliances to be sold or 
to be hired out to its members; 

(iv) to arrange for the disposal of the catches of the members 

when necessary; 

( v) to accept deposits from members in order to stimulate 

the habit of saving; 

(vi) to arrange for direct leases of fishery, where possible; 

and generally, 

(vii) to do all such things as are conducive or incidental to 

the attainment of the said objects. 

(f) Co-operative Dairy Societies to advance loans to the 
members for enabling them to purchase and maintain milch 
animals, to assist them to produce pure milk products, to secure a 
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steady and profitable market for their dairy products and generally 
to develop dairying on proper lines. 

(g) Industrial Co-operative Societies such, for example, as 
Weavers’ Societies— 

(t) to raise funds by way of loans, deposits or otherwise by 
making use of the combined credit of the members; 

(ii) to grant cash advances to the members for necessary 
objects at a moderate rate of interest; 

(Hi) to purchase raw materials required for the weaving 
industry at wholesale rates and to retail the same; 

(iv) to purchase improved machinery to be sold or to be 

hired out to its members ; 

(v) to buy and retail improved dyeing materials; 

(vi) to arrange for the disposal of the finished products of 

the members or to assist the members in finding 
markets for the same; and generally, 

(vii) to do all such things as are conducive or incidental to 

the attainment of the said objects. 

(h) Co-operative Stores Societies— 

(i) to purchase the necessaries of life for retail to its 
members; 

(n) to carry on, in common, trade, both wholesale and retail, 
for the benefit of its members (we invite the atten¬ 
tion of our readers here to the formation of the 
Calcutta Consumers and Co-operative Home Indus¬ 
tries Purchase and Sale Society Limited at 197, 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta). 

(i) Co-operative Housing Societies of which there are four 
varieties, the one commonly found being co-partnership building 
societies (of which a few have been started in Bombay) to carry 
on the trade of building, and of buying, selling, hiring, letting 
and developing land for building and to establish and carry on 
social, sanitary and educational work in connection with the 
tenants. 

(j) Co-operative Union Dispensaries (of which up till now 
there is one in Bengal and one at Fathwa in the District of 
Patna)— 

(*) to render medical aid to the members. 
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(«) to supply medicines free of cost to its members and 
(in) to provide medical assistance to the people at a moderate 
expense 

and various other kinds of societies which are flourishing in 
European countries but which have not yet been started here in 
India. 

10. Those who join the society will be kept fully informed 
of the progress of the co-operative movement not only in the 
various Indian Provinces but in all parts of the world through the 
Journals, the library, the exhibits, the lectures, the leaflets, etc. 

The society offers special advantages to the rural co-operative 
societies and to the students. It is mainly for the benefit of the 
rural societies that the B. C. 0 . Society has been formed. It 
is they who are our main objects of attention and care. But we 
also want to interest our students in the Co-operative movement. 
For the nominal subscription of Re. i only they will get the 
Bengali Journal and the leaflets free and will be allowed to use 
the Society’s library of co-operative literature. It is to be hoped 
that the students—especially students of economics—will at once 
join the society and avail themselves of this opportunity of 
equipping themselves with a sound and up-to-date knowledge of 
co-operative principles and activities. 

11. We invite all—-'Zamindars and ryots, officials and non¬ 
officials, Hindus and Mahomedans, teachers and students, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors—to join our Society and help forward 
the greatest and the most potent modern economic movement in 
India and thus introduce their less favoured fellowmen to the 
blessings of a full economic life. 



Form of Application for Membership of the B.C.O. Society. 


To 

Prof. P. MUKHERJI, m.a., f.r.e.s., 

Hon. Secretary, B. C. 0 . Society, 

6 , Dacre's Lane, Calcutta. 

Please enrol* . ast 

of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. The 
annual subscription of Rs. .... is sent herewith. 

Name (with designation and titles). . 

Address 


Date .„. 19 . 


# Please write here the word me (in the case of ordinary and student members) 
or the name of the Society (in the case of Affiliated Societies). 

t Please write here the words “ An Ordinary Member,” “ An Affiliated Society” 
or <# A Student Member,” as the case may be. 
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List of gentlemen who have joined the B. C. O. Society 
upto the end of June, igi 8 . 

Patrons : * 

1. Sir Daniel M. Hamilton, Kt. 

2. Sir Archy Birkmyre, Kt. 

Life-members : 

1. Mr. E. A. Watson (Messrs. McLeod & Co.) 

2. The Hon’ble Kumar Shib Shekhareshwar Roy 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. W. A. Ironside (President of the 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce) 

4. Mr. Surja Kanta Roy Chowdhury (Zemindar, Taki) 

5. Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, k.c.i.b. (Messrs. Martin & Co.) 

6. Mr. Henry Harris (The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China) 
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RURAL CREDIT IN SASKATCHEWAN 


[By H. Calvkrt, Esq., i.c.s., Registrar, Co-operative 
Soeieties, Punjab ] 

Towards the end of 1912 the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Saskatchewan authorised the expenditure of some 
Rs. 15,(XX) on each of two enquiries, “to provide for exami¬ 
nation into ways and means for bettering the position of 
Saskatchewan grain on the European markets” and the other “to 
provide for inquiry into ways and means for establishing agricul¬ 
tural credit.” The commission for the latter subject made local 
inquiries in Canada and further sent representatives to join the 
American Commission which visited Europe. Their report was 
published in 1913. In it the Commissioners relate that at an 
early stage it was borne in ujxm them that the problem was larger 
and more intricate than that of merely procuring cheap money for 
farmers, they found themselves concerned with a question no less 
fundamental than the entire problem of rural life. Agriculture, 
being unorganised, suffered in competition with industries that 
were highly organised and in every country in western Europe, 
they found that the farmers were organising along the same lines, 
namely the application of the co-operative principle to agricultural 
production, distribution and finance; and further,, it was found 
that everywhere this led to the educational development of the 
individual and the progress and integration of rural society. 
Farmers were becoming articulate and agriculture was emerging 
from its position of subordination to commerce and industry and 
was attaining to its-proper place in the councils of statesmen. 
Under the teachings of modern science it was becoming a serious 
business and like every other business it required capital either as 
ready-money or credit. 

Careful study of the problem of agricultural credit showed 
it to be one which could not be solved by any one borrower or any 
one community but it required united resources and united action 
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if adequate security was to be forthcoming to attract a permanent 
supply of funds at favourable rates. At the same time it had to 
be recognised that credit was double-edged, it might help if wisely 
used, it might destroy unless it were coupled with proper restric¬ 
tions. The commissioners recognise that what is needed is not 
more but better credit; indiscriminate credit is not desirable, even 
combined credit provides insufficient safeguard and so it is 
co-operative credit that is required. This might be mortgage 
credit or personal; and enquiry was made into these two forms. 
It was considered that to enable a farmer to make a reasonable 
profit from the use of borrowed money, the rate of interest should 
not be higher than six per cent, whereas actually it was 8 per 
cent, on mortgages and this rate was slowly rising. Moreover 
in addition to the interest, there were incidental expenses for 
drafting the deeds, solicitor’s fees, registration expenses, duty, 
etc., so that borrowing on a mortgage was not a cheap affair. In 
the province, nearly 80 per cent, of the farms were mortgaged but 
the debt was generally incurred for purchase of land, for build¬ 
ings, implements and improvements and there was a general 
feeling that any increased facilities should be confined to loans 
for productive purposes. On the question as to whether the issue 
of the loan should be followed by an inspection to determine 
whether it had been properly, expended, it was considered that the 
farmers would not like it though it would be to their interest. 
Personal credit was of two kinds, bank loans and dealer’s credit. 
The banks had undoubtedly until recently afforded abundance 
of credit and had extended their business to centres which 
yielded insufficient profit to cover expenses and moreover they 
had exerted an educative influence upon the business habits of 
the community and served to inculcate the virtue of promptness. 
On the other hand there were the usual complaints that the rate 
of interest on loans was too high while the* interest allowed on 
deposits was too low, that their sympathies rested with the 
commercial class and that when any shortage of money occurred 
they first withdrew credit from the farmers. In the absence of 
sufficient credit from the banks, farmers were unable to carry on 
their business with merchants on a strictly cash basis and 
in consequence there was a tendency to deal on credit. The 
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implement dealers encouraged this as they made a profit out of 
the credit as well as out of the sale of their goods and the total 
sum owed to these was found to be very high indeed. Fortunately 
the province is in its infancy, the people possess resourcefulness, 
strong determination, willingness to work, courage and energy 
and there is no need to feel any alarm at the burden of debt 
incurred. The question was how to set about the task of 
placing these sturdy farmers in a sound financial position. 
Saskatchewan is landlocked and hence is much at the mercy of 
authorities outside its boundaries. Exports had a long journey 
by rail and sea to the markets and its needs were administered 
to by manufacturers in other provinces. The problems of agri¬ 
cultural credit could not be solved apart from the general question 
of markets. It would be little good providing money if the 
farmers bought dear and sold cheap. The first thing necessary 
was organisation, organisation of producers and of consumers, of 
purchases and sales, of- marketing and of distribution and this 
organisation must proceed on co-operative lines. The commission 
accordingly recommended that the province should establish 
financial institutions of its own, working with a minimum of 
profit and so able to encourage thrift by offering reasonable 
interest on deposits and at the same time offering cheap credit on 
ample security. The corner-stone of the system must be security. 
“The first and greatest commandment must be to avoid risk. . . 
The only basis for cheap credit is the security that cannot be 
questioned. Without that the farmers of this province cannot 
secure money at favourable rates; with that they can challenge 
the money markets of the world”. . . . They accordingly pro¬ 
posed the establishment of a central commission, in the first place 
appointed by Government, to control, organise and direct the new 
movement. Below would be local societies with collective liability 
and from these and other agricultural associations would be 
formed an Advisory Board to keep the central commission in 
touch with rural needs. Money was to be raised by mortgage 
bonds, based not on the property of the individual borrower but 
on the whole property of the members of the society so as to 
encourage efficient supervision. The security thus offered would 
be rendered still more safe by other conditions. The total sum 
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borrowed cannot exceed the mortgages taken up, and the mortgage 
money will not go beyond a fixed proportion of the value of the 
property : the loan must be devoted to a productive purpose or to 
improvement of the land mortgaged and all profits must go to 
a reserve fund which serves as further security. To enable a 
satisfactory start to be made the Provincial Government was to 
guarantee the bonds issued and was to take measures to have the 
mortgage bonds included in the list of British trustee securities. 
The system of co-operative farm mortgage association recom¬ 
mended was not, however, considered final. The ultimate 
solution must be the establishment of co-operative credit associa¬ 
tions on Raiffeison lines. Unfortunately the war interviewed and 
led to the abandonment of part of the scheme. The result of the 
report was the enactment of a Farm Loans Act (1917). It set up a 
farm loan board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor consisting 
of one Commissioner who also is to be the paid official managing 
•member and two others without salary. This Board is to borrow 
money and lend to farmers on the security of first mortgages; the 
money will be borrowed from the provincial treasurer who in turn 
will raise it as a loan secured upon the resources of the province. 

The initial expenses will be paid from general revenues but 
the Board is expected to recoup this as and when it can. Loans 
are to be for a period of thirty years and will be repaid on a 
regular amortisation plan with equal annual instalments but any 
borrower may repay in a shorter period. The system is very 
similar to the Indian Takkavi system. The co-operative element 
has for the time-being been omitted and this must be regarded 
with some disappointment in view of the strong advocacy of this 
element in the Commissioner’s Report. We can only hope that 
with a return- to more normal conditions after the war the 
recommendations of the commission will bear richer fruit. 



AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


[By Khan Bahadur Mohi-ud-din Ahmed, Offg. Registrar , 
Co-operative Societies, Bihar and Orissa ] 

The excellent article by Mr. B. A. Collins, i.c.s. in the 
January number of the Bengal Co-operative Journal should 
stimulate thought on this profitable type of co-operation. The 
credit societies have done the preliminary work of establishing the 
life-giving plant of co-operation on the soil of India. Like the 
fruitful vine it has spread and is spreading its branches through¬ 
out India till the Agricultural societies alone in 1915-16 numbered 
18000 odd. This represented the result of 12 years. Co-opera¬ 
tion is therefore no more in the experimental stage and it may be' 
taken as proved that the plant is not unsuited to the soil. But it 
is becoming clear to many who have devoted thought to the matter 
that the credit societies by themselves cannot save the raiyats and 
raise them from the slough of indebtedness. On the other hand 
signs are not wanting that indebtedness has increased to some 
extent. The facilities for borrowing which co-operative societies 
provided has had the tendency to reduce the incentive to thrift 
and instead of saving for emergencies as they did before, they 
are inclined to rely on their right to borrow. Before these 
facilities were provided, a cultivator who had to replace a dead 
animal tried to save up from his ordinary expenditure. Now he 
merely applies for a loan which he is almost certain to get. Of 
course these dangers can be overcome by education and proper 
control but the dangers are there and give one an indication how 
the credit societies at best serves in practice only a negative 
purpose. It has helped in reducing interest charges but it has 
not increased the productive power of the raiyats. The capital 
required is obtained at a cheaper rate of interest, but not turned 
to more profitable use. The more vital need is to find out ways 
and means for improving the outturn of the land both in quality 
quantity and for obtaining better price for their raw produce. 
4 
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It cannot be considered too early therefore to think of higher 
and newer types such as agricultural co-operation. The ques¬ 
tion therefore which naturally arises is what form would such 
co-operation take ? What organization is likely to effect the most 
favourable changes in the economic condition of the people ? In 
this article I would endeavour to contribute some thoughts on the 
dangers and difficulties of this particular type and suggest the 
directions in which we are likely to achieve the greatest success. 
But it is as well that I should make it clear that my remarks apply 
to Bihar only and that the suggestions offered are those of a layman 
who claims no special knowledge about scientific agriculture and 
has no previous experience of agricultural co-operation. They 
represent merely the ideas of an earnest student of rural economy 
who has spent some thought on the subject and wishes to place 
them before other co-operators. 

•The first agricultural association started in Bihar has for 
‘ its objects the following :— 

(1) To arrange for the supply of seed, manure, imple¬ 

ments, etc., for its members. 

(2) To undertake the sale of its members’ produce in bulk. 

(3) To enter into any other business calculated to assist its 

members in the cultivation of their land. 

Let us consider the objects in detail. As regards the supply 
of seed, it is necessary to remind readers of the fact that the 
Indian cultivator is, by the habit of generations, his own seeds¬ 
man. So long as the demand for new varieties of seed such as 
Pusa wheat or Indrasail paddy can be created in new areas, the 
association will be able to supply a want, but in a few years the 
area will cover the maximum acreage attainable under the parti¬ 
cular crop and thereafter the demand will rapidly fall off as the 
cultivators are bound to keep their own seed. The association 
may of course deal in selected seeds but I don’t think this can 
be done without the help of professional seedsmen and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the members would care to purchase their seeds from 
the association when they have their own supply at home. Even 
if some cultivators did so, it is conceivable that the seed supplied 
by the association might prove to have less germinating power 
than the cultivators’ own seed—a fact which would bring 
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discredit on the association. If the association therefore stores 
seed it will have to be extremely careful to see that the seed 
collected from the villagers are the best and that they are not 
mixed with inferior varieties for it is well known that the ordinary 
raiyat is very careless about this matter and usually does not 
take the trouble to separate the good from the bad but threshes 
his entire crop consisting of good, bad and indifferent grains on 
the same threshing floor. But even if the association elects not 
to sell seed, it can perform an extremely useful service by 
instructing the members in the art of selecting seeds and take 
steps to see that the best varieties are, as a matter of fact, pre¬ 
served as seeds. In this work it will of course have to take the 
help of the Agricultural Department. If it succeeds in this 
object, it could confidently hope to perform the second object, 
viz., of undertaking the sale of its members’ produce with good 
chance of success. 

As regards implements, it will be a long time before any 
suitable implement can be discovered which would replace those 
in use now. The various difficulties presented by the nature of 
the soil, divisions of plots or the local breed of cattle, appear to 
be too great to admit of an early solution. The case of manure 
appears at present to offer the best prospects inasmuch as 
manures are required to be purchased each year and the demand 
for them may be expected to be continuous. Though at present 
there has not been much research regarding the suitability of 
different manures for the various crops, this is a subject in which 
scientific advance can be expected in the near future. There are 
besides some manures, such as the castor-cake for potato, 
which have already established their reputation. It should be 
the business of the Agricultural Association to create a demand 
in these directions for one of the most discouraging feature of 
agriculture is that the Bihar raiyat is extremely conservative and 
being content with little, will not take up new ideas without 
persistent hammering. The manure referred to is chiefly used 
for the potato crop and if the Association wishes to extend its 
usefulness it would have to introduce this paying crop in villages 
where it is not known. But the extension of this crop itself 
presents a formidable obstacle. This consists in the difficulty 



of preserving seed. I know it as a matter of fact that hundreds 
of cultivators have abandoned the cultivation of this valuable 
crop simply because they cannot preserve seeds. To buy the 
seed for cultivation involves a prohibitive cost to the ordinary 
raiyat as the cost of seed works out to Rs. 35 to Rs. 50 per bigha. 
If the Co-operative Agricultural Association can enlist the active 
support of the Agricultural Department in propagating effective 
methods of potato seed preservation, by this means alone they 
would add lacs of rupees to the income of the cultivators. 

The second object of the Association is sale in bulk of the 
members’ produce. This is a business which should be under¬ 
taken by the Association with great caution. It must be 
recognised that it is not easy to compete with Banias and Marwari 
traders with their hereditary knowledge regarding trade. The 
market should first be ascertained and only such quantities should 
be taken up as the Association will be able to sell at a good margin 
of profit. The association should not undertake any risky opera¬ 
tion on a large scale. There is prospect of success in this 
business if the association can grade its commodities and arrange 
with big buyers for sale in bulk. For, instance, it is a notorious 
fact that Indian wheat fetches low prices because it is mixed up with 
dirt and other cheap grains. If the association can guarantee the 
purity and quality of its supj>ly it is bound to have a good market 
for its commodities. 

The third object is more comprehensive but I would like to 
see two other objects especially in the bye-laws. These are :— 

(i) to advise and assist the members to carry on their 
cultivation on lines calculated to bring in the 
maximum return. 

(it) to enter into and encourage any other business in 
connection with the raw agricultural produce erf its 
members calculated to improve their economic 
condition. 

The first of these two objects appears to me to be extremely 
useful and all Co-operative Agricultural Associations should not 
only have as a prominent object the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture but should perform the work of an advisory 
board to instruct the members how to obtain the highest income 
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from their lands by a proper distribution of crops and an effective 
organization of their limited resources. For example one who 
has seen the intensive cultivation round big towns like Bankipur, 
Gaya and Bihar towns and even Ranchi (where the soil is so poor) 
will readily appreciate the vast possibilities which the introduction 
of intensive cultivation throws open to the Co-operative agricul¬ 
tural associations. It is painful to see how dependant the 
cultivators are on the uncertain rainfall when it is possible for 
them to be independant of it at least in part by tapping the vast 
underground supply. With the aid of such mechanical lifts as 
the Persian wheel fitted with small oil engines, well irrigation is 
capable of revolutionizing the Agricultural Industry in Bihar. 
If the raiyats combine they can easily obtain the necessary capital 
to sink the wells as well as employ these mechanical lifts. It 
should be the object of the Agricultural Association to encourage 
these forms of co-operative effort. By a wise direction as regards 
the distribution of the different kinds of crop and proper instruc¬ 
tion as regards the special needs of each, the members’ condition 
can be changed, I believe, from perpetual want to one of comfort 
and wealth. To give an example—if a raivat has 12 bighas of 
land he should set apart 4 bighas for intensive cultivation and 
may leave the remaining 8 bighas for the paddy which is so dear 
to his heart. He should then combine with other raiyats and 
sink an ordinary well capable of serving 20 bighas. There is no 
need to have the well sunk through the help of the District Board 
or the Public Works Department for that would only mean 
doubling the cost. A good pucca well, when sunk under the 
raiyats’ own supervision, will cost about Rs. 400 only i.e., the 
initial cost of providing for the irrigation of a bighas of land is 
only Rs. 20. This amount the raiyats can borrow at special rates 
say 12^'%, as allowed in the societies in Nawada, and he would 
easily be able to pay off the loan with interest in 5 years, out of 
the increased outturn of his lands. Once you have got an 
adequate supply of water the cultivation of one or more of the 
paying crops like sugarcane, chillies, tobacco, onion, or potato 
may be undertaken and it would fetch a net profit of Rs. 100 per 
bigha which is equal roughly to the income of 5 to 10 bighas of 
paddy land. These other crops can be grown without any danger 
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of failure as they would then not have to depend on the uncertain 
monsoon. The small qauntity of organic manure available in 
villages should be reserved for the area employed for intensive 
cultivation instead of being wasted by scattering it over a large 
area in altogether insufficient quantities. The capital needed for 
all agricultural improvements is now available to members of 
co-operative societies and where the return is sure, it is folly to 
neglect its use. 

Such subsidiary sources of income as dairying and poultry 
breeding should also be encouraged by all possible means. In 
Holland the cultivators who could not at one time maintain 
themselves on the income from the land, are now considered to 
be of the most prosperous in the world by taking to cattle and 
poultry breeding and dairying. A great deal of economy can 
also be effected by the systematic instruction of members on the 
disadvantage of maintaining a large herd of poorly fed cattle 
instead of fewer of better breed. These semi-starved animals 
naturally fall an easy prey to epidemics and carry away with them 
more valuable stock. This is especially true in respect of cows. 
It is absurd to keep io cows giving a pow of milk each as people 
do in Orissa. One cow could be kept of a good milk yielding 
breed with less cost and more profit. The members should be 
persuaded to keep instead of several cows of different kind only 
one or more cows, as their means permit, of good breed. This 
will cost them much less in their maintenance and bring them 
more valuable calves. Those that can be induced to take to 
dairying should keep buffaloes for milk. The use of cream 
separators for butter and ghee should also be encouraged. All 
this appears to me to be within the range of immediate possibi¬ 
lities. It may be admitted however that this opinion is not based 
on practical experience in the matter of cattle breeding and the 
raiyats’ hesitation to try an expensive experiment may be 
sympathized with. But the subject is worth examination and I 
certainly think that as a business proposition it ought to pay 
the cultivators to keep expensive cattle for otherwise there would 
now be no good cattle in India, In any case the difficulty about 
the want of capital has been met by co-operative societies and it 
is the duty of co-operators to direct the fertilizing stream of credit 



towards such productive channels as I have indicated. The 
difficulty about the want of sufficient pasturage can be overcome 
by growing special fodder crops and extending in each village the 
practice of storing fodder in Silos. In Holland all the cattle are 
stall fed and animals are not taken out of their sheds for 9 months 
in the year. To improve the whole village herd good breeding 
bulls will have to be distributed and my suggestion is that every 
Guarantee Union be provided with one. It is quite easy to 
maintain these bulls. Only in the beginning the bull needs to be 
provided with special food. As soon as he gets familiar with the 
village herd, he can be allowed to roam at large without any fear 
of his wandering away from the prescribed area. What I suggest 
is that each Guarantee Union should have one or more good bulls. 
The members should eliminate weak and useless cattle and 
instead keep good cows and buffaloes, the former for improving 
the stock of draught cattle and the latter to increase the supply 
of milk. They can then combine and use cream separators and 
turn out such finished products as butter and ghee. Agricultural 
shows of the kind recently suggested by the Director of Agriculture 
will also act as an additional incentive for better breeding. In 
these shows only calves produced by the bulls supplied by the 
Agricultural Department were exhibited with excellent results. 
But all these efforts will have to be supplemented by active help 
from Government and in my opinion Government should have a 
definite policy in this direction for propagating a good breed of 
cattle suitable to the climate and condition of Bihar. 

As regards the second object suggested by me, I have in 
mind a particular line of activity which, if developed, would, I 
am sure, add considerably to the income of the cultivators. This 
is an organization among the producers themselves to have their 
raw materials converted into finished products. I am thinking 
of a co-operative mill. At present the mills have it their own 
way and there is not even any competition among different firms 
to raise the price of raw produce. The few mills are the only 
purchasers and they dictate their own price. Jute, tobacco and 
sugar ail suffer from the same disadvantage and the only way to 
protect the cultivators is to make them partners in the mill so 
that they may participate in the profits. In my opinion a 
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co-operative mill should be organized in every sub-division where 
there is a Central Bank. The constitution will be somewhat as 
follows :—There will be two kinds of shareholders—preference 
and ordinary. The preference shareholders will be zamindars 
and well-to-do residents of the sub-division and the ordinary 
shareholders members of co-operative societies. The object of 
the mill will be to buy off all the raw materials of the locality it 
serves. It will endeavour to get these supplied direct without the 
aid of middlemen. The producers will immediately get the 
market price for their produce. The mills will husk paddy, 
press oil, grind wheat and in time make jute cloth in jute areas. 
It will maintain a high standard of purity in the articles supplied 
to the public and will therefore be able to command a high price 
for its goods. These mills will also facilitate the formation of 
Co-operative Stores and make them when started a success. One 
of the essential characteristics of such stores is the genuineness of 
the articles it supplies and the difficulty of procuring unadulter¬ 
ated articles has been a very great stumbling block in the way of 
co-operative stores. The articles turned out by the mills will be 
sold at the best market and if necessary even in foreign countries. 
The bye-products such as oilcakes and bhusa (bran) will remain in 
the locality and be available for manure and fodder at reasonable 
rates. Bone crushing mayalso be undertaken for extending the 
use of bonemeal for manurial purposes. The profits after the 
statutory allocation to Reserve will go to the payment of a 
moderate dividend on shares and then will be distributed in the 
shape of a bonus to the ordinary members in proportion to their 
respective supply. ■ It will also make the present members more 
attached to their society, as so long as a society conducts its work 
well its members will get better prices for their crops. Consider¬ 
ing that the middlemen’s profit will be eliminated altogether it 
only stands to reason that the cultivators will be able to earn a sub¬ 
stantial bonus. This in return is bound to encourage the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies, for these benefits will be open to mem¬ 
bers of societies only. If the idea materializes I can foresee nothing 
but success from the business point of view. When the producers 
become partners in the mill and when all middlemen are elimi¬ 
nated, the venture must pay and I estimate that the producers 
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will ultimately get 25% to 50% more value for their produce 
than they receive now. The consumers will obtain reliable and 
absolutely pure articles for their price. The producers will save 
all the profit that now goes to middlemen. The exploitation of 
the cultivators by the capitalist mill owners for their own benefit 
will be discounted and the system under which capitalists on the 
one hand continue to earn enormous dividends and the cultivators 
on the other struggle to maintain a precarious existence, failing 
not unfrequently to recover for their raw produce even the cost 
of cultivation, will be discredited altogeher. Capital and labour 
will kiss each other; zamindars and raiyats too will have some¬ 
thing in which they can take common interest and all round it 
will infuse new life to the area and give an impetus to industrial 
activities that is so badly needed at the present time. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF DEBT REDEMPTION AMONG 
URBAN LABOURING CLASSES 


[By Mr. G. K. Devadhar, m.a., Joint Honorary Secretary, 
Debt Redemption Committee, Bombay ] 

A paper submitted to the First Bombay Co-operative Conference. 

The scheme for redeeming the indebtedness of the labouring 
classes in cities by means of co-operation may be said to be a 
unique idea and peculiar to the Bombay Presidency alone, 
considering the scale of its work in that Presidency. 

2. That the labouring class in industrial cities is becoming 
increasingly numerous and heavily debt-ridden and is therefore 
entitled to claim co-operative facilities equally with the agricul¬ 
turists can hardly be doubted. But while it has been found easy 
to grapple with the problem of agrarian indebtedness the problem 
involved in organizing the credit of the labourer, pure and simple, 
presents enormous difficulties. The former class has some sort 
of a substantial assets to depend upon which entitles him to obtain 
credit comparatively on easy terms, and can be helped further to 
augment his income by better agriculture and better business. 
In the case of the labourer in cities his business is necessarily 
limited while his impecuniousness involves an unduly high charge 
of interest on his income which in addition is severally taxed by the 
better but more costly style of living necessitated by his residence 
in a civilized community and exposure to a variety of temptations 
for a luxurious life. 

3. The terms on which a labourer in difficulties is required 
to borrow money as his initial capital requisite for starting life on 
arrival from his native place are extremely prohibitive, the rate 
of interest ranging even as far as 150% and never less than 75%. 
It is ah interesting study to note the stages of his indebtedness. 
This has the effect of forestalling all his future chances of, welfare 
and he is forced to become from the very beginning an unwilling 
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slave of the money-lender who continues to retain his hold on him 
almost to his dying day. 

4. That co-operation really does and ought to help, a 
labourer in improving his situation nobody would deny. But 
although it is now a fashion to call a combination for mutual help 
as the only means by which liberation of labour from the shackles 
of usury is possible, no credit, unassisted by property has been 
found quickly acceptable in the ordinary market, and this fact 
may be cited as one of the first difficulties in attempting a scheme 
for a prompt and substantial redemption. 

5. “A combination of men and not money;” “One for all 
and all for one”; and such other familiar postulates are seldom 
found to be of much worth in the peculiar circumstances in which 
the labouring class in cities is at present situated. The labourers 
can hardly yet be called a class itself. It is a loose and heterogen¬ 
ous mass of manual workers collecting in cities for individual 
profit, with no education to create an esprit de corps and crystallize 
into distinct lines, and unfit by want of education to understand 
and avail themselves of a combination to enable them to acquire 
strength and mutual protection and thereby to solve the present 
difficulties and build a prosperous future for themselves and their 
posterity. 

6. It can, however, be safely said that in spite of the factor 
of instability of some portion of the labour population of cities a 
substantial number of people are gravitating to form a stationary 
labouring class and it is for such labourers that any scheme on a 
co-operative basis can be of use. The mill-hands are becoming 
a class by itself and statistics collected in Bombay tend to show 
that they are a class amenable to a co-operative combination with 
due safeguards of selection by proximity of residence, employ¬ 
ment in the same mill, or recruitment from the same native place 
or its neighbourhood and steady employment. Thus any person 
interesting himself in this line of co-operative work is faced with 
two difficulties at the outset. The first is to find and collect fit 
individuals for combination and the second is to find capital, to 
extricate them from debt and help them to proceed with their 
business. Capital obtainable for this work is necessarily limited 
in its magnitude because it is not assured by any real assets. It 



has to be obtained with greater difficulty and at higher rates of 
interest because money so invested does not bring returns readily 
to appeal to the investor. The second difficulty is to group people 
desirous of co-operation into suitable combinations so as to secure 
good results with less labour, less risk and less cost consistent 
with efficiency. 

7. The investor in such ventures, therefore, must be 
charitably disposed and needs to be bribed with high interest; 
and the co-operator on his part must possess high moral virtues 
and must be honest above all things. 

8. Assxuning that it is possible to get together both these 
factors, the third difficulty is how to obtain staying capital. The 
redemption of a wage-earner can never be possible unless he is 
able to repay his loan patiently and in small instalments. But 
in the practical world capital is loath to wait a number of years 
on an apparently unsubstantial security. And the result often 
is that it is called in much earlier than it would be prudent to 
withdraw it in the natural course, a step which may hamper the 
work of redemption and injure the cause of co-operation. 

9. The gains of the labourer are subject to Variation in the 
same manner as those of agriculture. The agriculturist is 
dependent upon the natural elements for a steady harvest. The 
wage-earner for continuous occupation; agricultural gains may 
be upset by failure of rain or other causes; the labourer by brisk 
trade or its suspension. He may also be affected a great deal by 
ailments or other domestic mishaps. The uncertainties of con¬ 
tinuous employment which, therefore, ought to be taken into 
account, make it all the more necessary that the capital must be 
available for a longer period of time than it is in the ordinary 
case. 

10. The management of any co-operative organization must 
be in the hands of those who are to lose or gain by it. The next 
difficulty, therefore, is that of finding sufficiently enlightened and 
nulling workers to undertake the management. But it would be 
imprudent to wait till the people are able to take care of them¬ 
selves. Co-operative Societies ought not only to be the agency 
through which actual pecuniary benefits accrue to the members 
but also the schools in which members are trained to understand 
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and undertake their share of organizing, maintaining and con¬ 
ducting the institutions themselves. In order that this may be 
possible the intervention, temporarily if need be, of a central body 
of workers, interested in the welfare of the people has become a 
necessity to remove which the enlistment of active sympathetic, 
and disinterested workers assisted by such paid staff as may be 
necessary, must be secured. 

it. This central body is not only necessary for training 
co-operators in their work and generally supervising the work of 
co-operative societies, but it has also a more important function 
to perform, viz., to negotiate the credit of these societies and to 
obtain the requisite funds for conducting them and to arrange for 
safe distribution, collection and repayment of those funds on due 
dates and to obtain renewal of such as are now in a liurrv to return 
to their owners. 

12. The whole scheme of redemption apart from the diffi¬ 
culties already set forth, hinges on the gradual and steady growth 
of the Societies’ own capital. The usual methods bv which this 
is arranged for is to induce members to save small sums from 
their monthly income over and above the instalments which they 
must pay so as to slowly discharge their liability. 

13. In order that a member may be enabled to save this 
small quota to his common wealth we must be sure that his income 
is not only sufficient to afford this deduction but that it can easily 
afford the regular payment of the monthly instalments towards 
the discharge of his debts. Any calculations made on probabili¬ 
ties must take into account the following points which deserve 
consideration :— 

(1) Steady and continuous employment. 

(2) Unforeseen expenses due to sickness, mishaps, cere¬ 

monials in connection with births, deaths and 
marriages and the social necessity of being hospit¬ 
able to guests. 

14. If the income is found to be insufficient, measures must 
be contrived to supplement their incomes by means of by—occu¬ 
pations to be brought within the reach of the member and his 
family and the best use made of spare time and available labour 
to carry out these occupations and facilities created for marketing 
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the products advantageously. Steps are also necessary gradually 
to win the member to appreciate the need of economy. 

15. Whether the proportion of the burden of debt already 
incurred to one’s income after providing for items one and two, 
is such as may in a reasonable number of years, enable one to be 
free from debt, requires the exercise of the highest skill and 
acquaintance with practical life of the poor labourer in all its 
details on the part of the co-operative worker. Before the 
members can acquire this skill, they must naturally depend on 
the central institution for guidance and it is the adjustment of 
funds in a manner to vouchsafe the punctual return of instalments 
which becomes the primary duty of a central institution. Natur¬ 
ally, the functions of the central institution become the most 
important factor in initiating the scheme for redemption of the 
labouring class in cities, the success of which depends on the class 
of people that can be persuaded for working it. 

16. First and foremost is the necessity for finding devoted 
people who can enthuse men with the right spirit for co-operation. 
They must, be not only full of ideas but firm and patient in 
practically handling cases and dealing with all matters of detail 
with an undaunted and cheerful spirit and with faith in humanity 
avoiding all extremes. 

17. It must not be forgotten that this a work in which the 
pioneers have not only to find out people willing to follow them 
but also deal with a mass of men steeped in ignorance, unac¬ 
quainted with thrift and more prone to vices, and willing to lie 
deep in debt as fish do in water. They are unable to think beyond 
the present moment and are regardless of the future. 

18. In spite of these unencouraging factors, it must be 
admitted that the majority of the labouring class, if it is brought 
into contact with a truly co-operative and sympathetic attempt to 
bring home to them their situation, are shrewd enough to under¬ 
stand it and are willing to follow the leadership of a trusted 
pioneer as soon as they discover his motives in approaching them. 
There are the people who reciprocate trust for trust. It is only 
necessary rightly to understand them and to touch their heart. 

19. In laying down some of the points above enumerated the 
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writer of this paper is guided chiefly by his experience in this 
kind of work which he has been doing under the auspices of the 
Debt Redemption Committee started by the Servants of India 
Society in Bombay for the last four years. There are now 19 
societies in existence, the membership of which is about 570. 
The capital in redeeming old debts so far amounts to Rs. 1,72,137 
of which Rs. 1,06,290 has been repaid by members. The capital 
borrowed from outside so far amounted to Rs. 68,686 of which 
Rs. 26,510 has been returned. The number of members wholly 
redeemed from debt is 541 out of 570 mentioned above whose total 
indebtedness exceeds a sum of Rupees two lakhs. The reserve 
fund and capital scraped together by means of thrifty savings of 
members is Rs. 19,535 of which the reserve fund is Rs. 10,875 
and their share capital and monthly savings of annas eight each 
amount to Rs 8,660. The reserve fund is not entirely set apart 
but forms part of the present capital of the societies. The interest 
earned at the rate of one pice per rupee per month amounts to 
Rs. 33,688 which also becomes available as capital for redemption 
of members’ old debts. But this has a far greater value. If the 
members, on all these transactions had paid interest at the lowest 
rate available to them in Bombay which is one anna per rupee per 
month, they would have paid to the sowcars Rs. 1,34,752 which 
really shows that a gain of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 has been accom¬ 
plished in the interests of the members by means of co-operation. 
The interest paid bv societies for borrowed capital is Rs. 13,164 
only. 

20. The cost of management to the societies themselves has 
come up to only Rs. 5,000 exclusive of the expenses of supervision 
incurred by the Debt Redemption Committee from its own 
resources such as a grant from Government and contributions 
from its members and also the members of societies and earnings 
of the societies. 

21. The amount recoverable on insurance owing to death of 
members of the societies is Rs. 87,750 at the rate of Rs. 250 per 
member insured. This in itself is a tangible guarantee for out¬ 
side deposits which amount at present only to Rs. 42,176. The 
amount realized on insurance owing to the death of 9 members is 
Rs. 2,500 which has gone in some cases not only to the complete 
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redemption of the deceased members but has left a balance for his 
survivors. 

22. This method, however, affords no solution of the 
problem presented in the case of those who leave Bombay without 
notice or who go on other duties as has happened on account of 
the present war. The number of members who have gone on 
field service stands at 26 with a liability of Rs. 4,622 and arrange¬ 
ments are being made with the help of the military authorities to 
sympathetically realize the amount. Moreover, the number of 
those that have left Bombay without intimation is 9, owing 
Rs. 1,500 only, for the recovery of which steps are being taken 
by writing to the officers of native states and others concerned. 

23. There is no danger, so far as could be seen, in realizing 
these amounts as steps are being taken by administrative methods 
and by measures of arbitration. Moreover, these loans are 
protected by the unlimited liability of all the members constituting 
the society and is further safeguarded by binding three persons 
as sureties, one of whom is an intimate relation of the borrower 
and also an earning member of the family. 

24. These are the usual difficulties which all interested in 
co-operation must be prepared to face as they are generally to be 
met with even in societies meant for a more educated and a better 
class of people. With due provision for a substantial reserve fund 
which must be gradually set apart from the working fund of the 
societies and insurance against risks on account of death there 
should be no fear in pushing this scheme to its,legitimate extent. 

25. Judging from the difficulties already set forth anybody 
would feel that there is room for satisfaction in the comparatively 
encouraging results with which the labours of the writer of this 
paper and his colleagues have been rewarded. One of the condi¬ 
tions for good work in this direction is the sympathy of the 
Department which is entrusted with the work of organizing 
co-operative societies in this Presidency and I am glad to say that 
for this work I have been able to enlist the cordial sympathies of 
Mr. Ewbank and his staff. Moreover, this work is in no small 
measure due to the sympathetic encouragement which has been 
received at the hands of our great co-operator, the President of this 
Conference, the Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, c.i.E., and last 
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though not the least to official help and guidance that has been 
received. The Hon’ble Sir Claude Hill was the first President 
of this Committee who interested himself in laying down the lines 
of this work. On his elevation to the Viceregal Council the 
Committee elected his successor the Hon’ble Mr. G. Carmichael 
as the President. The writer of this note owing to his repeated 
illness during the last two and half years has not been able to 
take full advantage of his practical sympathy and valuable guid¬ 
ance, which he hopes to do as soon as practicable and to develop 
the work to a much larger extent and to introduce in it elements 
of reform. 

26. There is one point which cannot be overlooked in 
connection with this subject and that is the amount of loss likely 
to result from pursuing a scheme for redemption of the wage 
earner in the city. 

27. One of the most important tenets of the co-operative 
faith is the punctual repayment of debts by the member to his 
society and by the latter to its financier. If all things go on well 
that is while things are at their normal position there is hardly 
room for fearing a great man}’ defaults. Naturally enough the 
man who has been freed from usurious practices is inclined to be 
loyal to his institution and the usual safeguard of two other men 
standing security for his loan becomes sufficient. 

28. In the case of a mishap however, the sureties are 
burdened with the debts of the deceased in addition to their own 
and it is the habit of these people to stand surety for more loans 
than one. That this burden may be considerably lightened it is 
always prudent to get borrowing members at least sufficiently 
insured against accidents. The wisdom of this safegua r d has 
been sufficiently proved in the working of the societies in Bombay 
and the objections for going in for insurance generally to be met 
with in the case of people who are unable to think out their own 
plans of welfare are almost entirely removed. 

29. While defaults owing to death can thus be safely 
covered there are no means equally efficient to prevent loss owing to 

x. Sickness. 

2. U nemploy ment. 

3. Unforeseen expenses from various causes. 
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The remedy for helping the members in sickness has been partially 
thought of and carried out by the Debt Redemption Committee 
which is the central institution for these societies, by collecting 
small requisites obtained by special contract with an Insurance 
Office supplemented by charitable aid from outside. Inspite of 
the purely medical help thus ensured there are expenses of good 
nursing during sickness and through the convalescent stage which 
cannot be avoided. 

30. Unemployment is an equally strong factor. Cases of 
wilful avoidance of work have been found to be very rare. But 
there are frequently occasions when a willing man has to be out 
of employment inspite of himself. Again there are occasions 
when a man’s wife is delivered. Then not only does wife not 
earn but she has to be fed somewhat sumptuously at the expense of 
the husband out of his limited income. 

31. A labourer of all others seems to be the most hospitably 
disposed. He forgets business considerations and this before all 
others seems to be the most fruitful source of defaults. This is 
a factor hard to be dealt with; and an untutored mind cannot 
easily be persuaded to avoid such unnecessary expenses though 
by degrees he can be won over ultimately to learn to cut his 
coat according to the cloth. 

32. Insufficient finante is another cause from which defaults 
proceed. A man’s income may be dis-proportionate to his in¬ 
debtedness or his way of life may not be approved by other 
members to warrant a loan sufficient to wipe all his previous 
obligations. The society offers and the member consents to 
obtain a smaller loan to stave off his immediate need but he is 
often likely to default payment thereafter and probably avoid 
both his original sowcars and the society and become not only an 
unwelcome addition to the society but also a bad example to others, 

33. These are in brief the most usual causes of default, 
among the members and judicious measures must be taken to 
avoid them if the scheme must work well. Neither hard and fast 
rules nor a mechanically strict administration can improve the 
situation. Rigour without a sympathetic inquiry into the actual 
cause of default often tends to scare the member and in sheer des- 
paration he may run away and by forsaking his employment he puts 
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himself and his society in the worst of situations. The Debt 
Redemption Committee has had to deal with several such instances 
and it may be satisfactory to note that with due regard for 
discipline it has hitherto brought the number of these defaults to 
a minimum. 

34. Selection first and supervision over the use of not onlv 
the loan but the income of a member and the encouragement of 
moral virtues by constant and unremitting attention to a member’s 
conduct in life are some of the remedies which can never be too 
much insisted on. But in order that the members may be 
reclaimed from a life of perpetual misery the central institution 
must be strong in men inspired by a true and sympathetic faith 
in co-operation as a factor for re-juvenating and elevating an 
important and growing class of human beings and it must also 
command a staff of a better order than mere mechanical tools to 
look after only the technique of book-keeping and other legal 
necessaries of co-operative administration. 

35. To enable the central institutions such as the Debt 
Redemption Committee in Bombay to carry on this sacred and 
humanising work, funds are needed which no societies affiliated to 
it can supply in their present almost experimental stage. To my 
mind, however, the work already done has been encouraging, the 
Government having come in for a share of it. 

36. In conclusion, I must say that the work done has as yet 
hardly touched the fringe of the huge work already before the 
Debt Redemption Committee in Bombay City alone and hope that 
the same generosity which moved the Bombay Government to 
offer pecuniary help may induce it to be more liberal in its help 
in future. It is needless to say that this work depends upon the 
support of the rich by monetary contributions and upon the 
services of young men who ought to give them gratuitously. 

G. K. Devadhar, 

Senior Member, Bombay Branch, 
Servants of India Society, Bombay. 



HOW HOARDING RUPEES HELPS THE GERMANS 


How can 1 help to win the war ? is the question which should 
be present in the mind of ev eryone in -India to-da}?. Very many 
thousands of Indian soldiers have fought gallantly side by side 
with their British comrades in France, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Palestine and elsewhere, and great services have been performed 
by Indian lascars and by labour corps raised in various parts of 
India. Everyone cannot go out to fight, but there are few who 
cannot assist in one wav or another to back up our soldiers in the 
field. Armies consisting of men drawn from India, from England, 
from France and from the United States are protecting Tndia from 
an enemy who, if successful, would rob and oppress the people of 
this country, and therefore it is the duty of every true Indian to 
help in every possible way the soldiers who are bravely fighting 
for them. It is astonishing, but it is none the less true, that there 
are people in India to-dav who, instead of assisting to win the war, 
are hindering the efforts of the army and are even helping the 
enemy. They do not know the harm they are doing; they do not 
understand that their action is making it more difficult for victory 
to be won and for peace to be restored to the nations of the earth. 
In modern warfare it is not only the soldier who has to play his 
part. The armies actually fighting must be supplied with rifles, 
guns, ammunition, food and many other things which have to be 
produced by people who stay at home, and have to be sent bv ships 
long distances over the sea to the soldiers in the field. Those who 
make it more difficult for the supplies to be produced and for the 
ships to carry them to the fighting men are assisting the Germans 
and their allies as surely as if they are actually working for the 
enemy. 

It may be said that no one in India would willingly injure the 
soldiers of his own country who are fighting his battles or would 
add to the hardships which they have to face. This may be true, 
but it is also true that people who during the war hoard rupees 
by burying them, by locking them up in boxes, or by melting 
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them down for use as ornaments are doing serious harm to their 
own country and to all the countries which are engaged in fighting 
for the liberty of mankind. Even those thoughtless people who 
buy silver ornaments are thereby encouraging the practice of melt¬ 
ing, as the silver used for making these ornaments cannot at the 
present time be obtained in any other way. Such persons probably 
do not know that if rupees are hoarded in India the Government 
have to buy silver in far distant foreign lands, and to bring 
it enormous distances across the sea in order to make the new 
rupees which are necessary to carry on the business of the country. 
Here is a fact which will help to show what hoarding means. 
During the last two years the Government have been compelled to 
buy silver in order to coin no less than 50 crores of rupees to take 
the place of those which have been thoughtlessly hoarded by 
people in India. Further they have now found it necessary to 
make arrangements to bring from our great friend and Ally, 
America, an additional amount of silver to enable them to coin 
50 crores more of rupees. A large part of this silver is on its 
way to India and the remainder will shortly be sent here. 

The supply and purchase of these huge quantities of silver 
are very wasteful in many ways. In the first place, these 
purchases mean that India sends her resources abroad in return 
for mere metal. If the Government of India had lent the money 
required to buy this silver, India would have received interest 
thereon, amounting to more than Rs. 5 crores a year. This 
additional income would have made it possible for the Government 
either to reduce taxation or else to spend larger amounts for the 
benefits of India, either by providing for better education or 
sanitation, or in other ways. 

Again, we can in this matter learn a lesson from our enemies. 
Germany has been able to carry on the war for so long, largely 
because she adopts as one guiding principle that of “waste 
nothing.” The hoarding of silver in India is a most flagrant 
waste of an essential of war. Exactly the same applies to the 
hoarding of gold. It is almost as bad as burying shells and other 
ammunition instead of letting them be used against the enemy. 
The Prime Minister of England has told us that silver bullets 
will win the war, and yet ,in India, by hoarding our silver and 
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gold, we are hiding away silver and gold bullets, so that they can 
be of no help in winning victory. 

It is also important to mention that in all other countries 
except India a note-issue has been developed and popularised in 
order to economise the metal used for coin. This is specially the 
case in Japan, where very small notes indeed are not in circulation. 
India is the only country which uses metallic coin instead of notes 
to the enormous extent which she now does. The result is that 
people of other countries are benefiting greatly from this policy, 
so that they grow richer at India’s expense. 

Apart from the effect of the practice of hoarding on the 
wealth of India, it must also be remembered that the production 
of silver from the mines of America calls for the labour of men 
who would otherwise be engaged in war work, as the Americans 
are fighting on our side and the soldiers they have sent to the 
battle field require enormous quantities of food and military 
supplies to enable them to conquer the enemy. The silver which 
America is sending to India has to be taken in trains to the 
seaports, and this adds to the difficulties of working the American 
railways when they are engaged in carrying supplies for the war. 
Then, when the silver has reached the ports it has to be taken 
many thousand of miles by ship to this country at a time when 
every vessel is wanted for the purposes of the war and for convey¬ 
ing articles which people in India would be very glad to have such 
as cotto.i cloth and salt which, at the present time, owing to the 
demands for ships for other purposes cannot be brought to this 
country in the same quantities as before the war. The conse¬ 
quence of this shortage of ships is that the stocks of cloth and salt 
as well as of other articles used by the people of India are much 
smaller than in ordinary times and that prices are much higher. 

It has been shown that huge amounts of silver have been 
bought by the Government within the past two years. But even 
these will not be sufficient to provide rupees if hoarding continues, 
and it cannot be too strongly declared that this practice is most 
harmful to India and to her soldiers. In the first place, instead 
of spending money to buy the silver, India could have drawn 
interest upon it and the money could then have been spent in 
providing rifles, clothes and food for-soldiers; and in building 
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more ships which might have brought to this country articles that 
everyone wishes to have such as salt and cotton cloth just 
mentioned. Secondly, since hoarding makes it more difficult to 
obtain articles like salt and cotton cloth the prices of these articles 
as well as of foodstuffs and other necessaries are raised and the 
people who hoard are thus injuring themselves and their friends. 

There is no reason whatever why people should hoard rupees 
in India. The Government is just and powerful, and there are 
many opportunities for safely investing money which is not 
required for the time being, so that it can earn interest and increase 
the wealth of its owner. In all foreign countries which have 
become rich and prosperous, the people instead of hoarding use 
the money which they have to spare to make more money, and 
they thus benefit not only themselves but the whole community. 
There are Post Office savings banks and Government loans in 
which they can invest and from which they can draw interest and 
their money when used in this way is not liable to be lost or stolen 
by thieves, as it would be if they followed the practice of hoarding 
which is so common in this country. In India too, as has been 
stated, plenty of opportunities can be found for placing money 
where it is absolutely safe and where it can earn good interest. 
If a person has spare money which he is likely to want at short 
notice he can deposit it in the Post Office savings bank or buy 
Post Office savings bank or buy Post Office cash certificates with 
it. Or, if he is not likely to require it immediately he can invest 
it in War Bonds which pay a very substantial rate of interest. 
It is a direct benefit to him to use it in either of these ways. It is 
also a direct benefit to the country since any money lent to 
Government will be spent in India iu buying for the soldiers 
wheat, rice and other foodstuffs as well as jute, cotton, hides, 
boots and shoes. A large demand for all these means good profit 
for the raiyats and other producers and adds to the wealth and 
prosperity of the whole country. 

It will be clear then to any one who looks at the question of 
hoarding intelligently that the practice is a bad and a foolish one. 
Hoarding injures the soldiers who are fighting for India and thus 
helps the enemies of the Indian people. It also prevents money 
from being used to earn profits in the shape of interest and it 
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makes it more difficult for Government to buy Indian produce for 
the use of the Armies in the field. 

Great harm is done in the world by want of thought. The 
hoarding of rupees in India affords an illustration of this truth. 
It is not too much, however, to believe that once the facts are 
realised every patriotic Indian will not only avoid hoarding 
himself but will do all in his power to persuade others from 
following a practice which benefits and assists the bitterest foes of 
his country. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


By-laws of the Panlhatl Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, Limited. 

Name of Society. 

1. The Society shall be called the Panihati Co-operative 
Anti-malarial Society. It is registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, II of 1912. 

Registered Address. 

2. The registered address of the society is at Panihati, post 
office Panihati, thana Khardah, sub-division Barrackpore, district 
24 Parganas. 


Object. 

3. The object of the society is 

(1) to prevent malaria, 

(2) to render free medical aid to the members, 

(3) to supply ordinary medicines free of cost to the 

members, 

(4) to encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 

the members. 

Membership. 

4. Every member of the society must be 

(1) ordinarily resident within Panihati village, 

(2) of good character, 

(3) of not less than 18 years of age except in the case of 

a minor heir of a deceased member. 

5. Every member shall pay an entrance fee of Re. 1 and 
shall sign his name or put his thumb mark in the register of 
members to be kept by the society in token of his acceptance of 
these by-laws. Entrance fees shall not be refunded to members. 

7 
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Signatories to the application for the registration of the society 
shall be exempted from payment of entrance fees. 

Election of Members. 

6. Every person desirous of becoming a member shall apply 
to the committee of management which after careful consideration 
may admit him as a member or refuse his application. In case 
his application is rejected he may appeal to the General Meeting 
whose decision will be final. 

7. The widow, legal heir or nominee of a deceased member, 
if elected within 3 months of his decease, shall be exempted from 
the payment of entrance fee. 

Cessation of Membership. 

8. Membership shall cease by 

(1) permanent removal of residence beyond the prescribed 

limits, 

(2) misconduct, 

(3) non-payment of subscription within the second month 

of the quarter; and 

(4) death. 

« 

Suspension and Expulsion of Members. 

9. The Managing Committee may suspend or expel any 
member if they find 

(1) any act contrary to the by-laws, 

(2) an attempt to discredit the Co-operative movement. 

Fund. 

10. Every member shall pay a quarterly subscription of 
Rs. 3 in advance. The method of collection shall be by selling 
coupons or tickets marked for each quarter. Each member will 
keep the coupon attached to a book ready for inspection. 

n. The Managing Committee is empowered to accept any 
generous donation. 

(a) from any person or persons, 

(b) from Government or local bodies. - 



12. In case of deficiency of resources to meet the require¬ 
ments of the society the Managing Committee with the approval 
of the members in the General Meeting may impose an additional 
subscription of a sum not exceeding Rs. 2. 

13. The fund raised in the above manner shall be utilised 
for the following purposes at the close of every month :— 

(a) 50 per cent, of the total monthly subscription up 

to a maximum of Rs. 60 per month shall be paid 
to a medical officer (registered practitioner of the 
Calcutta University), 

(b) 20 per cent, of the total subscriptions shall be spent on 

ordinary medicines, 

(c) 10 per cent, of the total subscriptions up to a maximum 

of Rs. 15 shall be paid to a compounder, 

(d) 15 per cent, shall be spent on anti-malarial measures, 

(e) 5 per cent, is to be kept for contingencies. 

(/) If there be any surplus or saving under any of the 
clauses in bye-laws No. 13, the whole amount shall 
be expended on anti-malarial measures under bye¬ 
law No. 13 (d). 

If any donations are received the Managing Committee shall 
either spend it on anti-malarial measures or open a building fund. 

14. The anti-malarial measures referred to in bye-law 
No. 13 (d) shall comprise chiefly of clearing of jungles and filling 
up of insanitary cess-pools. These works will be undertaken on 
the requisition made by the Sanitary Inspector of the Municipality 
with whom the Society will work in Co-operation. The actual 
work will be done by the Municipal Overseer and the work will be 
supervised by one of the directors empowered by the Managing 
Committee. The cost incurred shall be borne by the Society. 

Liability of Members. 

15. Every member shall be liable for any loss, &c., upto 
twice the monthly subscription. 

Privileges of Members. 

16. Every member shall get ordinary medicine free of cost 
for his family. 
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17. The medical officer of the society shall attend on him 
and his family free of charge during hours fixed by the Managing 
Committee. 

18. Sanitary improvements as detailed above shall be done 
free of charge. 


General Meeting. 

19. The supreme authority of the society shall be vested in 
the General Meeting. The general meeting shall exercise a 
general supervision over the business of the society, especially 
over the acts of the Managing Committee. Every member pre¬ 
sent shall have one vote. One-fifth of the members shall form a 
quorum. The Chairman who will be elected by the members 
shall have a casting vote. On all questions the opinion of the 
majority shall prevail. 

20. The General Meeting of the society shall be called as 
often as may be necessary. At least one general meeting shall be 
called every year in a month to be fixed by the Registrar by any 
general or special order. This meeting shall be called the 
Annual General Meeting. Special General Meetings will be 
held whenever the Committee of Management think fit and shall 
be convened on a requisition bv one-fifth of the members or of 
the Registrar or any persqn authorised by the Registrar by 
General or Special order to hold general meetings. 

21. At least a week’s notice of the general meeting shall 
always be given. The notice shall specify the date, hour and 
place fixed for holding the meeting. When general meetings are 
held on the requisition of the Registrar or apy person authorised 
by him by general or special order it is not necessary to give a 
week’s notice, and it may be held at such time as may be decided 
by the Registrar or the person authorised by him to hold the 
general meeting. 

22. The duties of the general meeting shall be:— 

(1) to consider the annual report of the Managing 

Committee, 

(2) to review the work of its officers and to hear and decide 

all complaints against them, 

(3) to elect the office bearers of the dispensary, 
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(4) to decide as to changes in the by-laws, and generally, 

(5) to consider all matters of importance that may be 

brought before it. 

Committee of Management. 

23. The management of the society shall vest in the 
Managing Committee. The Committee shall consist of not less 
than 5 members and not more than 9 members including a 
Chairman and a Secretary who shall be elected annually at the 
general meeting. Subject to the directions of the general meeting 
and to the provisions of these by-laws, the Managing Committee 
shall manage the affairs of the society and exercise all the powers 
of the society. They shall meet at least once a month and shall 
record their proceedings in the Minute Book to be kept for the 
purpose and shall be signed bv the Chairman. If the number of 
members of the Committee exceeds six, four members shall 
constitute a quorum, but in other cases the presence of three 
members shall be sufficient for the conduct of the business. 

24. The duties of the Managing Committee shall be :— 

(1) to deal with application for membership, 

(2) to receive and disburse money in accordance with the 

provisions of these by-laws, 

(3) to appoint a treasurer, 

(4) to prepare a statement of accounts which shall include 

an abstract of receipts and expenditures classified 

under the different heads and to check the stock 

book, 

(5) to appoint a doctor and a compounder, 

(6) to deal with any complaint of ill-treatment by the 

medical officer or his subordinates, and 

(7) to transact all other business incidental to the manage¬ 

ment of the society. 

25. The members of the Managing Committee shall be 
responsible for the good management of the society. 

26. The funds of the society shall be kept in the custody 
of the treasurer appointed by the Committee of Management. 
The Secretary shall not be entrusted with the custody of funds. 
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The Secretary shall be responsible to the Committee of Manage* 
ment for the books of the Society. 

Disputes. 

27. All disputes concerning the affairs of the society which 
cannot be decided by the general meeting or by arbitration shall 
be referred to the Registrar whose decision shall be final. 

Dissolution. 

28. The society shall be dosed with the approval of the 
Registrar if three-fourths of the members present at the general 
meeting, especially summoned to consider the question, vote for it. 

General. 

29. Any of those by-laws may be altered or rescinded, new 
by-laws may be made at a general meeting held in accordance with 
the rules made by Government in this behalf and such amendment 
shall come into force after it has been approved and registered by 
the Registrar. 

30. This society shall keep a copy of the Co-operative 
Societies Act, II of 1912, the Rules made by Government under 
the Act and a copy of these by-laws open to inspection free of 
charge at all reasonable times at its registered office. 

31. These by-laws are subject to the provisions of the Act 
and the Rules made by Government under the Act and all matters 
not specially provided for in the Act, the Government Rules 
under the Act, or the by-laws shall be decided in such manner as 
the Registrar may direct. 

The above are the by-laws referred to in our application for 
registration, dated the 24th March, 1918. 


Signature of applicants 




CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1. The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Bombay Co-operative Housing 

Assooiation. 

The fourth annual general meeting of the members of the 
Bombay Co-operative Housing Association was held in the 
Bombay Improvement Trust’s Office on May 24th, Mr. J. P. Orr 
presiding. The report of the managing committee described the 
progress of the Co-operative Housing movement in Bombay. 
It stated :—During the year under report no new society was 
registered in addition to the existing three societies referred to in 
the previous report. But the interest of the people in the housing 
question has been roused to a greater extent than in previous 
years, and three large housing schemes on co-operative lines are 
in the course of formation; one by the G. I. P. Railway Company 
for its employees, the second by the Hindus of Bombay, and third 
by the Salsette Catholics. 

Three existing Housing Societies have continued to make 
progress. The Saraswat Housing Society has purchased about 
12 acres of land in Santa Cruz for constructing cottages on garden 
suburb lines. The Bombay Catholic Co-partnership Housing 
Society has commenced its building operations at Santa Cruz and 
some of its bungalows will be completed and occupied before the 
rains. The Mangalorean Garden Homes Co-operative Society 
have purchased large areas of land at Andheri, but on account of 
high prices have not yet commenced building operations. The 
housing movement has been attracting public attention to a greater 
extent than in previous years. At the Provincial Co-operative 
Conference held at Poona in September last, Mr. F. A. C. Rebello 
read a paper on “Co-operative Housing Societies—Why they 
should and how they could be encouraged” and Mr. H. V. 
Rajwadkar one on “Co-operative Societies for Factory-workmen” 
in which be pleaded for special facilities for promoting housing 
societies among the working classes. The recommendations made 
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by the two lecturers were adopted by the Conference. The 
Social Service League in Bombay arranged for three lectures on 
the subject during the years, two by Mr. J. P.' Orr, on “Slum 
Reform and Social Reform” and the third by Mr. S. S. Talmaki 
on “Co-operative Housing for Hindus.” The mill-owners of 
Bombay have been evincing greater interest in the housing of 
their employees. The public press has been devoting larger 
space in its columns to the treatment of the subject. Among the 
magazines, the Local Self-Government Gazette, a monthly 
Journal published in Madras and subscribed to by the Association, 
has been keenly discussing the various aspects of the subject in 
each of its issues. Questions have been asked in both the 
Imperial and the Bombay Legislative Councils on the subject of 
Government’s attitude towards Co-operative Housing Societies. 

The Rent Act. 

Public attention became concentrated on the subject in 
consequence of the recent abnormal rise of house rents in Bombay, 
and the people ventilated their grievances against landlords in 
public meetings and in the public press. A discussion was also 
held under the auspices of the Association, and a report of it is 
printed as Leaflet 20. Government had at last to take the matter 
in hand and pass the Rent'Act in March last prohibiting the 
raising of the rents above the standard fixed in the Act. This 
measure supplies however only temporary relief; the real solution 
of the problem lies in the rapid construction of houses in large 
numbers. The abnormal rise in the cost of labour and materials 
as also the stringency of the money market has brought however, 
building enterprise in Bombay nearly to a standstill. On the 
other hand the sudden increase of population in the city has made 
the housing problem more serious than ever. The time has come 
when co-operative building enterprise should take a larger part 
in the solution of the housing problem than it has hitherto done. 
But the difficulty of raising capital on reasonable terms has been 
increasingly felt every day, and therefore unless financial aid is 
given to Building Societies by the State here as in all progressive 
countries co-operative housing cannot be expected to make any 
appreciable progress. The several housing schemes started in 
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Bombay have failed to make anv headway for want of funds. 
The representation made on the subject by the Association in 
November 1916, was favourably endorsed and forwarded by the 
Government of Bombay to the Government of India. But the 
latter Government having as yet given no reply on the subject, a 
direct representation was addressed to the Financial Member by 
the Association in March last, and it is hoped that in view of the 
critical position which the housing problem has reached in 
Bombay, it will receive at his hands the sympathetic consideration 
it deserves. 

It is gratifying to note that the Government of Bombay have 
invited competitive designs for types of cottages suitable for 
occupation by the working classes, containing preferably double¬ 
room tenements, and a prize of Rs. i,<x>o has been offered for the 
best design. It may be hoped that Government will also invite 
such competitive designs of cottages containing three to five room 
tenements, and will moreover organize an exhibition of model 
dwellings to serve as object lessons to future builders of cottages. 

The number of members of the Association roe from 91 in 
19x6-17 to 100 in 1917-18. In addition to the 11 meetings held 
for lectures and discussions, the third annual general meeting of 
the Association was held on 8th May, 1917 for the adoption of 
the report for 1917, and election of President and other officers 
for 1917-18. A special committee was appointed by the Associa¬ 
tion to draft a representation to Government. The managing 
committee met twice during the year. 

The total receipts during the year were Rs. 350, which 
together with Rs. 340, the balance of the previous year, and 
interest Rs. 5 received from the Central Co-operative Bank 
amounted to Rs. 696. Out of this Rs. 377 were spent on purchase 
of books and magazines, and on printing, postage and other 
contingent expenses, leaving a balance of Rs. 318 in baud at the 
close of the year with no debts owing to or by the Association, 
except Rs. 190 subscriptions due from 34 members. 

Co-operative Register's Vmws. 

The following are the observations made bv the Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency,. in his Administra- 

8 
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tion Report for 1916-17 in connection with the Association and its 
work:— 

The Bombay Co-operative Housing Association under the 
Presidency of Sir P. D. Pattani, continued its propagandist work 
actively throughout the year. Thanks to the energetic guidance 
of the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Orr, 11 meetings were organized, and 
addresses were delivered by Mr. A. E. Mirams, Consulting 
Surveyor to Government, Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki, Mr. F. L,. 
Silva, Mr. Narayanayengar, Registrar, Co-operative Societies in 
Mysore, Mr. K. C. Deshikachariar (Editor of the Local Self- 
Government Gazette), the Hon’ble Mr. Orr himself and the 
Registrar. Additions were made to the library and several 
leaflets were published. A special representation on the question 
of State Aid to Housing was submitted to Government. The 
schemes for two new Housing Societies were examined and 
forwarded for registration. These were accepted and there are 
now three Housing Societies in the presidency. The Mangalo- 
rean Garden Homes Society has for its object the purchase of land 
near Bombay, which is to be parcelled into plots and the division 
of the plots among the members who will build houses individually 
at their own expense. The Bombay Catholic Co-partnership 
Society has purchased land at Santa Cruz and intends to build 
houses there on the tenant co-partnership system. Both Societies 
have been handicapped by the cost of labour and materials and the 
difficulty of raising capital on moderate terms. The earliest 
housing society, known as the Bombay Saraswat Co-operative 
Housing Society, under the chairmanship of Mr. Murdeshwar, 
has, in the course of the year, built two more three-storeyed 
houses at a cost of Rs. 72,000 to accommodate 24 families at rents 
varying from Rs. 21 to 28 per suite. The Society now owns five 
three-storeyed houses on neighbouring sites leased from the 
Improvement Trust, giving accommodation to 42 families in 
separate tenements. Its capital is now Rs. 1,33,201. The pro¬ 
gress made has been largely due to the ability and enterprise of 
Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki.” 

Numerous enquiries were received from time to time from all 
parts of the country regarding the work of the Association, the 
Societies started under its auspices and the literature published 
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by it, and in reply copies of reports, and leaflets of the Association 
were sent out. This, it may be hoped will lead to a furtherance 
of the co-operative housing movement and to a closer study of the 
housing problem in India. 

The report was adopted and office-bearers were appointed for 
the next year. 


2. Bombay Central Co-operative Bank. 

The seventh ordinary general meeting of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank, Limited, was held in May last, at the 
registered office of the bank, in Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay, the 
Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Kt., chairman of the 
board of directors, presiding. 

The directors’ report stated :—The net profit for the year, 
including the sum of Rs. 10,787-6-7, brought forward, amounts 
to Rs. 75,626-12-4; an ad-interim dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum was paid for the half-year ending 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1917, and this absorbed Rs. 21,000; the directors now propose 
to pay a final dividend for the half-year ending 31st March, 1918, 
at the rate of six per cent, per annum, and a bonus of one per cent, 
per annum, which will together absorb Rs. 28,000; to grant a 
bonus to the bank’s staff, Rs. 1,037 ; to carry to the reserve fund 
(making a total of Rs. 19,464-2-9), Rs. 2,650; to carry to reserve 
for doubtful debts (making a total of Rs. 21,000), Rs. 12,000; to 
carry to societies’ share of the divisible fund (making a total of 
Rs. 10,000), Rs. 9,650; to carry forward to the next account, 
Rs. 1,289-12-4; total Rs. 75,626-12-4. You will be pleased to 
observe from the accounts that the financial position of the bank 
continues satisfactory, and that during the last year there has 
been a substantial increase in the working capital to Rs. 31,00,000 
nearly. This expansion of business, the bank has been able to 
meet in spite of the floatation of the War Loan at the commence¬ 
ment of the last official year and the continuance of disturbed 
conditions of the money market practically throughout the year. 
The work of the bank coping with the increased demands of 
co-operative societies was facilitated by the financial backing it 
received from the Presidency Bank in the shape of a cash credit 
of Rs. 4,00,000. Inclusive of three co-operative credit societies 
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the registration of which was cancelled during the year under 
report, the number of co-operative societies in liquidation which 
are indebted to the bank is ten The outstandings are being 
realized gradually through the liquidators appointed by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and the directors do not 
anticipate that the liquidation of the cancelled societies will involve 
any bad debts. But after consideration of the outstandings of the 
cancelled societies and in view of the extension of the bank’s 
business in different parts of the Presidency, the varying agricul¬ 
tural conditions of which have led to occasional unpunctuality in 
the repayment of loans, they have deemed it advisable to 
strengthen the special reserve for doubtful debts created in the 
year 1916. The societies’ share of the divisible fund for the 
triennium ending 31st March, 19x8 amounts to Rs. io,ox>o. This 
rebate will be distributed to the borrowing societies on the condi¬ 
tions specified in clause 19 of the bank’s agreement with the 
Secretary of State. To provide for the extinction of the deben¬ 
tures, a sum of Rs. 15,750 has been added to the sinking fund, 
which now 7 amounts to Rs. 64,655-12-2. You will be glad to 
learn that the Imperial Legislative Council passed last year a bill 
introduced by your chairman recognizing the investment of trust 
funds in the debentures issued by the bank with the guarantee of 
the Secretary of State for .payment of interest. The directors 
recommend the alteration of bye-law No. 83 under w'hich the 
annual general meeting of the bank for the consideration of the 
yearly accounts must be held before the 15th of May. They 
suggest the alteration of the latest day for the holding of the 
meeting to 20th June. All your directors retire from the board 
under bye-law No. 64, but are eligible for re-election. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman said :— 
Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in placing before you the report 
and accounts. It is most satisfactory to be able to record that in 
a year marked by considerable financial disturbance caused by 
the war and fluctuations in our market the bank has nevertheless 
been- able substantially to extend its operations. Last year the 
total loans to societies were twenty-two lakhs; this year they have 
risen to nearly thirty lakhs. This represents the sum of capital 
’ transferred from the markets of Bombay to the districts to assist 
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our staple industry, agriculture, and we trust that in future it will 
continue to expand at the same rate. The larger turnover has 
naturally increased the total profits, which, with the sum carried 
over from last year bringing our total profits to seventy-five 
thousand rupees. The year which has just closed marks the end 
of the second triennium of the bank’s working. As you are aware, 
under our agreement with the Government of Bombay, at the close 
of each triennium the total profit, after paying interest at the rate 
of six per cent, to our shareholders, has to be divided equally be¬ 
tween the bank and borrowing societies. This condition has 
naturally governed the distribution of profits which we suggest for 
your acceptance. We have already paid on interim dividend at 
the rate of six per cent., and we propose a final dividend at the 
same rate, which will absorb Rs. 42,000. Out of the balance 
remaining, we propose a bonus at the rate of one per cent., making 
seven per cent, for the year; a like sum must be allocated to the 
societies, so the sum set aside for this purpose will be Rs. 14,000. 
We propose to set aside Rs. 12,000 for bad and doubtful debts, 
bringing the total provision under this head to Rs. 21,000; 
Rs. 2,6 cx > to the reserve, with an equivalent to the societies’ share 
of the divisible profits; and to carry forward the small balance 
of Rs. 1,289-12-4 remaining. In these recommendations only 
one item needs explanation, that is what some shareholders may 
think the large allocation to bad and doubtful debts. We have so 
far made no bad debts, and in view of the substantial margin we 
demand in making advances, we trust that none will be made in 
future. But a few societies are under liquidation, and until 
greater experience is acquired we feel it desirable to maintain this 
reserve virtually on a parity with our outstandings with such 
societies. If experience shows that the provision made is exces¬ 
sive, then the account will be adjusted. Under our articles we have 
every year to make provision for the extinction of our debentures, 
and this constitutes part of our general reserve ; our total reserves 
now aggregate Rs. 1,11,200. The only other feature requiring 
comment is the cash credit with the Bank of Bombay, to the extent 
of Rs. 4 lakhs, which has been arranged. In view of the fact that 
our money is lent for considerable periods, rarely less than one 
year, we desired to strengthen our cash resources and we are grate- 
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ful to the directors of the Bank of Bombay for the very valuable 
support which they have given us. I propose that the report and 
accounts be approved and adopted. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Tulock- 
chand, the directors’ report for the year ending 31st March was 
adopted, proposed by Sir Stanley Reed, Kt., and seconded by Mr. 
Mehta, a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, and a 
bonus of 1 per cent, per annum was declared; the retiring directors 
were re-elected; Messrs. K. S. Aiyar and Co. were re-appointed 
auditors; a vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
business. 


3. The Co-operative Movement in Bombay (1918—17). 


It is a notable striking proof of the inherent strength of 
co-operation in the West of India that in spite of the difficulties 
produced by the war notable progress has been achieved and that 
the results have surpassed all previous records. Owing to the 
conditions of the money market in Bombay the Bombay Central 
Bank was compelled first of all to limit its loans to societies to 
periods of 1 or 2 years and then to raise its minimum lending 
rate to 7^ per cent, and to suspend the grant of the cash credits 
to Unions. The issue of the war loan not only reduced the 
margin of profit earned by Central Banks, but also in many cases 
drained away local deposits from primary societies, and in some 
country places diverted to the Loan, funds due by ryots to societies 
in repayment of debts. In some parts of the Bombay presidency 
untimely rains damaged the crops while in others there raged a 
severe epidemic of plague; so that the season has been the most 
difficult through which the co-operative movement has yet passed. 

' i 


Progress Achieved. 


Nevertheless, the progress has been remarkable so far as Co¬ 
operation is concerned. The number of societies has been 
increased by 27 per cent., the number of member by 22 per cent, 
and the amount of working capital by 26 .per cent. Nor do these 
statistics suffice to tell the tale of progress. The Registrar says, 
with a pride for which there is every justification, that there has 
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been a distinct growth in the spirit of material help and in the 
khowledge of all that co-operation implies and this has taken shape 
in the rapid organization of local unions. The eyes of agricul¬ 
turists, he adds, are no longer turned exclusively on the credit 
movement, and no less than 42 societies have been formed for the 
purchase of cake manure, implements, bulls, &c., and the sale of 
cotton, jaggery, milk and agricultural produce. 

The investment of nearly five lacs of Rupees in the War 
Loan indicates at once the strength and the loyalty of the move¬ 
ment. All societies were advised to provide themselves with fluid 
resource by investing then reserve funds in the War Bonds. 
They were also asked to collect deposits from their members 
fixed for five years at 5 x / 2 per cent, and to invest the whole sum 
realized in War Bonds at the same rate. As has been observed, 
the response has been excellent and it is particularly so when we 
take into consideration the money market stringency. 

Thk Provincial Bank. 

The cautious skill of the Directors has steered this institution 
in the midst of a number of difficulties. The business of the 
institution has even expanded and its total working capital has 
been raised from 18.4 lakhs to 22.8 lakhs. The shares are now 
fully paid up and further expansion is expected from debentures. 
A bill has now been introduced amending the Indian Trusts Act 
so that these debentures may be treated as trustee stock. This 
bill may enable the Bank to issue a fresh series of debentures, but 
looking to the present money market conditions it is difficult to be 
sanguine about the result; whereas had the scheme been adopted 
three years ago the Bank would have possessed ample and cheap 
'non-withdrawable capital. Besides the resources from shares 
and debentures, the Bank has obtained an additional cash credit 
of 4 lakhs from the Bank of Bombay. 

Central BankvS. 

The older District Central Banks have all done well, though 
all have not made the progress anticipated in the direction of 
abandoning loans to individuals and restricting advances to 
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societies. In some cases, owing to the preponderance of indivi¬ 
dual shareholders, the interests of the borrowing societies and of 
the union are not yet thoroughly harmonised. Three new 
Central banks have been formed during the year. Hitherto, it 
would appear, that the Provincial Bank had been granting loans 
on very favourable terms indeed. This had one unfortunate effect 
—that it stunted the growth of District Centra] Banks since they 
were not able to raise funds that would be advanced to societies on 
similarly easy terms. This meant that the deposit capital avail¬ 
able in the mofussil head-quarter towns was not being tapped, and 
that societies were being fed with Bank money rather than local 
money. This is, however, a thing of the past and it is now 
possible for the first time to organize Local Central Banks with 
a reasonable chance of success. It is an encouraging feature to 
read that certain gentleman have recently given up hoarding and 
have taken to investing large sums in the societies and are thus 
helping the unions. 


Guaranteeing Unions. 

The main difficulties in the way of their formation in 
Bombay Presidency has been that societies are widely scattered 
and are not crowded in particular areas. But “at last we have, 
discovered and put into working order an agency which promises 
to put an end to the necessity which Government were under of 
increasing the staff of auditors and special Mamlatdars almost to 
an unlimited extent”. The beginning made has so far been quite 
encouraging in Bombay. The system not only provides efficient 
and responsible local supervision but also relieves the Department 
and the Central Bank of detailed duties that with the growth of 
the movement were becoming too heavy. It furnishes the Depart¬ 
ment with a convenient unit for administration and /saves the 
Central Bank from the costly task of enquiring into the loan 
application of each society separately. 

Agricultural Societies. 

Here also the emphasis has been laid on quality rather than 
quantity. The demand for more societies and the need for them 
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is urgent. But while only one-eighth of the existing societies 
could be classed as first rate it was unsafe to allow development to 
outstrip the existing power of supervision and finance. Accord¬ 
ing to the system of audit classification the number of societies 
classed as A is 153 against 95 last year, as B 579 as against 428 
last year, as C 176 as against 151 last year. This is progress 
indeed and the cautious policy is worthy of the able and energetic 
Registrar, Mr. Ewbank. A society is cancelled at once if it is 
classed as D twice in succession. It is remarkable that co-opera¬ 
tion is developing more rapidly in the Deccan than in the more 
commercially minded region of Gujrat. The reason seems to be 
that the bania is not a very oppressive person in the latter place 
and his easy and elastic conditions are often preferred to rigid 
rules. 

The existing dairy societies have done something in the wav 
of supervising milking, providing clean and good utensils and 
arranging for cheap and prompt distribution. But the present 
class of dairy cannot be successful without a large measure of 
Government and Municipal support. Next year it is proposed 
not to attempt any further to improve city milk supplies from 
within, but to take up the question of increasing the supply by 
bringing in tnilk from surrounding villages and organizing its 
distribution. The distribution of milk is easier to arrange than 
its production. The cotton sale societies have for their object to 
ensure correct weighments, better prices, and to cut out unneces¬ 
sary middlemen. They have developed a surprisingly large 
business in their first year. The Jaggery Sale Societies aim at 
securing fair market price to the cultivator and at checkmating 
the tricks of local merchants. There appear to be no demand in 
this Presidency for cattle insurance. But in the distribution of 
improved seed and the recovery of its price the societies have been 
of great and increasing utility. 

Non-Agricultural Societies. 

Their progress has been satisfactory and some of them can 
command more deposits than they can itse. There people’s banks 
are formed on the Schulze Delitzsh model and are intended to 
meet the wants of the middle classes and artisans in urban areas-. 

9 
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They have been assisted in their development by the failure of 
Swadeshi banks which has left them a larger field of action. 
There are most possibilities as regards the Milibands' and 
Artisans’ societies but it requires outside organisers to initiate 
the movement and to extend it, since the untouchable classes are in 
capable of forming and managing societies of their own without 
outside help. The Debt Redemption Committee is doing excell¬ 
ent work of this kind in Bombay city. The Communal societies, 
too, are progressing favourably. 

There are 15 store societies in the Presidency and they do 
well so long as they work on the cash system and avoid credit. 
The main difficulty of this class of society lies in its audit. 
Weaving societies are doing as well as they can under the adverse 
conditions. Most of them do credit business only, some have 
taken up the purchase and sale of yarn as well, and a few have 
gone so far as to have opened shops for selling cloth themselves. 

Propaganda. 

In this field the activity manifested in Bombay cannot be 
praised too much. The Bomba}' Co-operative Library contains 
185 books and as many pamphlets and must prove a great 
stimulus to co-operative thought. The library is also issuing 
the Co-operative Quarterly’in English. Three vernacular agri¬ 
cultural journals aie devoting their columns to the cause of 
co-operation. The Registrar concludes by saying that it is the 
dearth of finance and supervising agencies rather than the lack 
of propagandist effort which prevents the co-operative movement 
in Bombay from developing more rapidly than it does. 


J. C. C. 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


We gather from the Registrar’s remarks that there has been 
some lukewarmness in the past in the matter of cattle insurance, 
due in a measure to the fact that its benefits are not visible until 
the ryot, or his neighbour, has lost cattle and received an 
indemnity. There is, in the absence of this convincing proof of 
the .soundness of cattle insurance, a tendency to regard the 
premium payable as nothing more than an extra tax, and a rather 
high one at that, and to cease to pay it. It may be a curious way 
of putting it, but the difficulty in the past has been the extra¬ 
ordinary small proportion of deaths among cattle. It is easy to 
see, however, that this accounts for the comparatively small total 
of indemnities paid. An increase in cattle mortality would raise 
the amount and number of the indemnities paid, and afford 
convincing evidence of the advantages of cattle insurance. Such 
conditions prevailed during the year and it is hoped that this 
otherwise unfortunate state of affairs will be productive of good 
if it increases the popularity of co-operative cattle insurance. 

There are one or two other points in the report that call for 
notice. The first of these has reference to the good work that 
Unions are doing as propagandists of co-operation. In other 
ways, too, we are told they are the mainspring of the movement, 
and we are given several illustrations to prove this, to one of 
which we would like to refer, as it has been one of the chief 
hindrances to the spread of co-operation, namely the reluctance to 
pay back loans. Societies complain of it in their constituents and 
Central Banks regret it in the societies. One of the functions of 
Unions is to bring pressure to bear on Societies addicted to 
unpunctuality in this respect. This does not mean that all 
Unions in Burma have attained the same high standard. In one 
Union a serious misappropriation of funds was an unfortunate 
incident of the year, and in more than one slackness of control and 
unwillingness to undertake responsibilities are chronicled. Such, 
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it is pleasant to be able to record, are in the minority, but their 
existence, it will be easily understood, makes any devolution of 
responsibility by reducing the supendsing authority impossible. 
One reason for the defects in Union administration, where they 
exist, is the national and amiable failing of the Burmese of being 
to the virtues of their neighbours very kind and to their failings 
very blind. They are in most cases perfectly well aware of what 
is wrong in connection with these Unions, but they shrink from 
the unpleasant duty of ousting unsatisfactory officers. They 
prefer to put up with malpractices in the hope that a Government 
official will come along some day and put things straight; or else 
they adopt a sort of passive resistance policy of ceasing work 
altogether in the hope that this will attract attention and bring 
about reform. There is evidence, however, that moral courage is 
developing with the growth of public opinion in favour of sound 
and honest administration. 

We have seen no reference to the subject in reports from 
other provinces and cannot say, therefore, whether similar action 
was taken elsewhere, but the account given of the part taken by 
the co-operative movement in the collection of war loan subscrip¬ 
tions is interesting. If by any chance these, or similar, measures 
were not undertaken in other Provinces, it may serve a useful 
purpose in view of the forthcoming war loan to describe what was 
done. The scheme was worked through the Upper Burma Central 
Bank and by this means a total sum of Rs. 10,65,400 was invested 
in the war loan. The scheme took a two-fold form. In almost 
every district Societies made a corporate subscription to the War 
Loan of an amount varying from Rs. 10 to’ Rs 20 per head of its 
membership, the amount being provided by the Upper Burma 
Central Bank, under an arrangement with the Bank of Bengal. 
By this means Rs. 4,67,700 was subscribed. In addition So¬ 
cieties acted as collecting agencies for local subscriptions by 
opening a register of deposits, of which it guaranteed the repay¬ 
ment in 1922 and interest in the interim at 9 pies in the rupee 
per annum. These sums were invested in the Upper Burma 
Central Bank and by it invested in 192.2 War Bonds in respect of 
money received up to the 15th June, and thereafter in Post Office 
bonds. The total amount received from this service amounted to 
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Rs. 5,97,700. Mention of the Upper Burma Central Bank 
reminds us that for the first time since its foundation it was 
unable to meet all the demands made upon it, thus bringing into 
prominence again the question of providing several other such 
institutions in various parts of the Province. 

—Madras Mail, 



CO-OPERATION IN TRAVANCORE 


The first Co-operative Conference was held at MaVelikara 
early in May last. There were about 600 delegates present, 
besides visitors. 

Mr. Udaya Varma Rajah, the head of the Mavelikara branch 
of the House of Travaneore and the leading nobleman in Central 
Tranvancore, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. In 
welcoming the Dewan and requesting him to open the Conference, 
the Chairman explained the circumstances under which the Con¬ 
ference came to be held at Mavelikara and expressed the pleasure 
the members of the Reception Committee and the public had in 
securing the Dewan to preside. He then dealt with the salient 
features of the movement started in Travaneore over a couple of 
years ago, and referred to some of the difficulties in the way of 
further progress. 


The Dewan’s Address. 

The Dewan delivered his address in Malayalam— 

He was glad, he said, to have«been able to open the Conference in spite 
of some personal inconveniences. He thanked the Chairman of the Recei>- 
tion Committee for the kind sentiments expressed about him. He then 
explained the nature and constitution of co-operative societies, how they 
differed from joint stock companies and depended entirely for their success 
upon the personal credit and character of the individuals composing the 
society. He then dealt with the relations that ought to exist between 
Government and such societies. The co-operative movement was essentially 
a popular movement, and Herbert Owen, the first apostle of the movement 
in England, did not want any Government aid. Since then the movement 
had been thriving in the West on that principle and in that spirit. But in 
India the movement was first started by the Government of India, and 
Travaneore followed suit. But the final aim of His Highness’ Government 
was that it should stand entirely on its own legs. The object of the 
Registrar was only to give it a start and to see that it did not go off the 
rails and also to keep an eye on the accounts, so that the spirit of mutual 



confidence and trust might pervade the people from the efficient working 
of the' initial societies. The success of the movement was based solely on 
the compact working of the members. So far the work of the societies 
started in the State was mostly confined to lending money for agricultural 
purposes. That was not at all in any way objectionable or undesirable. 
But what he meant was that the members should first realise their moral 
duty to repay the loan in time and obey strictly the terms under which loans 
are granted. There should be no laxity in the enforcement of the rules, and 
they should particularly be helpful in the due fulfilment of the contract. 
That was the first step to be taken towards ensuring success. The next 
point was that the accounts should be kept regularly and carefully and should 
be open for inspection to any member who might want to look into them. 
There should be nothing secret in regard to account. If, over and above the 
points above noted, the members would remember that they should work 
wholeheartedly and for common purpose, the success of the society was 
assured. In regard to the suggestion made by the Chairman that the 
elementary principles of co-operation might be taught in school, the Dewan 
said that he differed entirely. For, the subject was purely a business 
concern and was thoroughly practical. Another suggestion made by the 
Registrar was that Government officers drawing Rs. ioo and above might 
be permitted to serve on the committees of co-operative societies and other¬ 
wise allowed to take active part in the movement. It should be remembered 
that such action would be officialising the movement, especially in rural 
parts, where the people were likely to be influenced by the presence of 
officials. The progress at the very beginning might not be as great as .some 
of the more enthusiastic of the advocates might desire. But there was 
nothing like slow and steady growth. It was a matter of great satisfaction 
to know from the Registrar that the Press in Tranvancore was of great use 
in popularising the movement. In his opinion that was the agency for 
prompting the movement, specially in view of the fact that there were a 
large number of vernacular newspapers in the land having wide circulation.* 
He would ask the Registrar to give all facilities to the Press in making 
known the aims and principles of the movement. The progress made 
during the past two and a half years was very encouraging, and there was 
enough evidence of the usefulness of the movement being appreciated by 
the people, as shown by the large number of delegates and others who had 
Come from long distances at great personal inconvenience and trouble. 
There was an impression that Government ought to do more in the direction 



of financial aid. He might at once tell them that the loan of Rs. 50,000 
given to the Central Co-operative Bank in Trevandrum was sufficiently 
liberal, when compared with similar steps taken elsewhere in India. When 
the Bank was started, it was expected that there would be a demand for the 
shares. But past experience gained of the working of the Bank was 
disappointing. Only about half the total number of shares had been sold, 
and erf those some had been defaulted. Out of Rs. 1 lakh, the capital 
distributed over 1,000 shares at Rs. 100, only Rs. 11,000 had been collected 
which was unsatisfactory. With Rs. 50,000 lent by the State, a dividend 
of 6 per cent, had been secured. If deposits by the people were sufficiently 
numerous, there was no doubt of the success of the Bank. It was, therefore, 
the clear duty of the people to come forward and see that the capital was 
fully subscribed and, what was more important, actually paid. The Dewan 
then asked the delegates to realise the heavy responsibility that rested on 
them and to devote their best attention to the many questions of vital 
importance that would be brought up for consideration in the course of their 
deliberations and assured them that the resolutions they might pass after 
mature consideration would, when submitted to Government, receive their 
best attention and warm sympathy. In conclusion, the Dewan said that the 
large audience he saw induced him to explain the object of the War Confer¬ 
ence which the Viceroy recently held at Delhi and to appeal to every one 
of them to see that the maximum effort each was capable of was spent on 
behalf of the Empire. • 

The Conference then adjourned for the day to meet again the 
next day. 

Dr. N. Kunjan Pillay, the Director of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, presided over the Conference. Several papers were 
read on co-operation and allied topics. A -lengthy list of resolu¬ 
tions was then passed. Among the more important subjects which 
formed the topics of discussion were the opening of district and 
taluq co-operative banks; the promotion of cottage industries; the 
formation of agricultural co-operative societies, the opening of 
more co-operative societies on the coast where poor people lived; 
the establishment of distributive societies, etc. One noteworthy 
feature of the deliberations was the free discussion and the real 
enthusiasm and earnestness which characterised the proceedings. 

The Conference was brought to a close with three cheers for 
H. H. the Maharajah and the Dewan. 



CO-OPERATION IN MYSORE 


The report on the working of co-operative Societies in Mysore 
State for the year ending June, 1917, records progress in the 
direction of the development of co-operation on lines other than 
credit. The transactions of these societies show an all-round 
increase in the volume of work done under all heads, and about 57 
per cent, of the loans are reported to have been given for productive 
purposes, but the percentage of loans granted for discharging 
prior debts is still large (25), while loans for marriages and other 
ceremonies have increased from 4 to 7. The Mysore Government 
lay stress on the desirability of still further restricting loans 
granted for non-productive purposes. 

It is a vexed question how far'rural credit societies have 
succeeded in relieving the indebtedness of the members. An 
enquiry into this lead the Government to think that “so far as 
the Societies examined are concerned, there has been no improve¬ 
ment in the economic condition of the members, their indebtedness 
remains practically the same as it was some years ago and they 
are still in the hands of the money-lender. . . . There can, 

however, be no doubt that systematic stock-taking of the material 
and moral effects of the movement on the people will be of great 
help in consolidating and stimulating further development.’’ It 
is satisfactory to note that among the questions which are continu¬ 
ously engaging the attention of the authorities arc the starting of 
a large number of societies for the benefit of the poorer and back¬ 
ward classes; the investigation of the economic condition of 
members of societies ; the encouragement of weavers’ societies and 
other industrial co-operative societies; and the development of 
agricultural co-operation other than credit. 

The non-agricultural, productive societies at work at the end 
of the year are still small in number, 44; but among these 
are jaggery manufacturing and rice-hulling societies; weavers’ 
societies, house-building societies, municipal employees’ societies, 
and societies for the benefit of particular classes, such as tailors 
10 
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jutka drivers, etc.; grain societies; one society each for ivory 
inlayers, lacquerware artisans, and sandal inlayers. Of these, 
the weavers’ societies appear to be working well. The members 
purchased yarn and goods to the extent of a lakh and a half 
rupees. The general economic condition of the weavers is 
reported on in very unfavourable terms; lack of enterprise and 
illiteracy; heavy indebtedness to middlemen and so on. With a 
view to relieve and to place the whole organisation on a satisfactory 
footing, the following measures, which have received the approval 
of the Department of Industries and Commerce are in contempla¬ 
tion : (i) the Department is to supply suitable designs after 
studying the demand for goods in the market and generally 
improve the technical conditions under which the weavers are 
carrying on their operations; (2) primary societies are to be 
formed in important weavers’ centres with a majority of 
weavers and a small percentage of public-spirited merchants as 
members for purposes of granting credit, supplying yarn and 
purchasing the goods manufactured; and (3) a federation of 
weavers’ societies into wholesale stores at Bangalore and elsewhere 
is to be formed at which the goods purchased by all the societies 
will be stocked and sold, the profits being divided by all the 
societies. It is to be gathered from the report that these practical 
aims are already in operatiqn. 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


Extracts from a "Note on Co-operation in Agriculture and Industry” by 
F. R. Hemingway, Esq., I.c.s., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Madras (published in the Madras bulletin oj Co-operation, April, 1918). 

In European countries, though co-operative credit has done 
much for agriculture, it is in other directions that agriculture has 
benefited most from co-operation. And briefly the methods 
chiefly employed seem to fall under one or other of the following 
heads :— 

(1) The joint purchase of requirements, household or 

agricultural or both, for retail distribution to the 
members. 

(2) The joint purchase of expensive machinery and imple¬ 

ments to be jointly owned bv the society and to be 
leased out for individual use by the members. 

(3) The joint sale of the produce of the members. 

(4) The joint preparation for market of the members and 

its joint sale after preparation. 

All the above forms of activity have been of the greatest 
assistance to farmers, and the success of some of the societies, 
notably those of the first and fourth types have been simply 
astounding. It is reasonable to hope that activities of a similar 
nature may be found similarly profitable in India both in the world 
of agriculture and the world of industry, especially in the case of 
cottage industries, like weaving. The following remarks attempt 
to indicate the conditions under which such successes have been 
attained and may be expected. 

The joint purchase of requirements for retail distribution to 
members has several obvious advantages. Firstly, the society 
buys on wholesale terms instead of retail terms and thus secures 
for itself or the members the margin which exists between the 
wholesale and the retail prices and which provides the profit of 
the ordinary middleman. Secondly, owing to the fact that the 
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quantity ordered by the society is large, dealers will be anxious 
to do business with it and will treat it with greater respect and 
consideration than they will waste on an individual ryot. In 
particular the society will be able to insist on good quality in the 
articles supplied, a matter of great importance. Thirdly, the 
society gets into the open market where competition will disclose 
the real value of the articles it wants to buy, a circumstance 
conspicuously lacking, e.g., when the weaver has perforce to buy 
his yarn from the local money-lender. And fourthly, the society 
secures a great economy in freight by importing the requirements 
of its members in one large consignment instead of their being 
imported by each individual member in a quantity of small con¬ 
signments. Fifthly, owing to its greater financial stability, the 
society can afford to buy at the right time. 

Societies for the purchase of requirements may and do take 
very different forms. Two main distinctions of forms may be 
noticed. The simplest means by which the above advantages can 
be secured is that the society should periodically ascertain from 
the members their requirements and should then add these up and 
bulk them into one order, on a general dealer, purchase them, 
secure their delivery, and distribute them to the ordering members 
at a price that will cover the cost of the articles and the freight, 
with or without a little margin to be retained by the society, 
itself. In this form the society can be said hardly at any stage 
to be the owner of the goods, but is acting as it were as the agent 
of the members, and the society has no difficulty in disposing of 
the articles ordered and is in no danger of their being left on its 
hands unsold. On the other hand, this form of activity has the 
disadvantage that it is not always easy for members to forecast 
their requirements (this is, of course, particularly true of house¬ 
hold requirements) and feel the want of some sort of store or shop 
where they can buy, on the spur of the moment, anything they 
may suddenly find themselves in need of. Hence we find such 
.societies tend to take the form of a co-operative shop or store. 
The business done by such a store is larger than that of the 
simpler form of society and its profits are greater; but it requires 
much more elaborate management and runs greater risks. The 
requirements of members have to be intelligently anticipated, the 
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risk has to be taken of being left with goods unsold on its hands, 
premises and storehouses are required, sales-men have to be 
entertained and account-books kept. Secondly, joint purchase 
can be effected without the intervention of the society as such by 
means of the “joint loan rule,” which is added to many of our 
own credit societies. Under this rule any number of members 
can take a joint loan for certain purposes, and this rule is intend¬ 
ed to permit members to send joint orders for their require¬ 
ments in the way described above and to secure the advantages 
above outlined. Possibly however it will be found that such 
activities can be best carried on by the society as such. 

Some societies of the above nature have already been started 
in this presidency. There are, for instance, the general co¬ 
operative stores of household requirements at Madras, Madura, 
Coimbatore and Dindigul, which have achieved a fair measure of 
success. And an interesting experiment has been made recently 
in the Guntur district bv starting a small household requirements 
store in a small village. Several of our credit societies have 
adopted a by-law permitting of the joint purchase of members’ 
requirements, and some activity has been manifested by them in 
this direction. And it seems possible that a good deal might be 
done in the way of joint orders of agricultural requisites, such as 
seed, manure, ploughs, and so forth. And such opportunities 
will no doubt increase when there is an increasing development of 
modern scientific methods of farming and the rvot buys a greater 
amount of his requisites from outside than he does at present. In 
the case of the weaving industry, there seems greater promise for 
the joint purchase of yarn, and a society of weavers recently 
started in Berhampur has been able to effect a considerable saving 
to its members in this respect. 

There is little necessity to say much about the joint purchase 
of expensive machinery to be owned by the society and leased out 
to the members. Wherever it is clearly proved that expensive 
machinery beyond the reach of the ordinary farmer can be really 
profitably employed, it seems highly probable that such joint 
purchase would be advantageous. It would be necessary to see 
that the society could secure and would employ a capable man to 
look after the machine, where skilled supervision was required. 
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And it would have to be carefully guaranteed that means could be 
found to repair the machine without much delay whenever it 
should get out of order. Further, the fees would have to be so 
regulated that the interest on the cost of the machine should be 
covered and a sinking fund created for the payment of the 
principal. But the essential requisites seems to be that the 
machine should be so clearly useful that the ryots would be certain 
to continue to use it. Otherwise there would be the danger of the 
society being left with the machine on their hands. Hence great 
care would be necessary in the choice of such implements and a 
good deal of supervision would be required in the early days of its 
use. Of course, there may be cases where this form of purchase 
could be used securing comparatively simple and well-known 
machines, such as sugarcane crushers : and here the difficulties 
and dangers would be much less. 

The same sort of advantages seems to be secured by the joint 
sale of produce as by the joint purchase of requirements. The 
society has to collect and roughly grade the produce of its members 
and sell it wholesale to the big merchant at a time when prices are 
favourable. Elaborate grading would not be necessary, but it 
would be necessary, e.g., not to sell ‘nadam’ cotton as cambodia 
or ‘puliccai’ cotton as Tinnevelly. By such a sale the following 
advantages are secured. Firstly, a good deal better price may 
be expected. A large number of middlemen or collecting agents 
are eliminated, whose work it would otherwise be to collect the 
produce of the individual farmer and hand it over to the whole¬ 
sale dealer, and the profits of those men are taken by the society 
and its members. Moreover, a dealer will come to trust a society 
not to adulterate the produce and will, if things go well, pay a 
better price on that account. And generally it seems to be the case 
that contracts for large quantities will get a better price than small 
sales, especially when the quality is guaranteed. Secondly, the 
society gains a great saving in freight in sending large consign¬ 
ments. Thirdly, it saves the individual farmer a good deal of 
time and trouble which he would otherwise expend on the 
marketing of his own produce. Of course, some experience and 
skill is necessary in the marketing so as to take advantage of high 
prices. And it is essential that the society should get a good 
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name for quality by rigorously abstaining from adulteration. It 
is not necessary that the society actually purchase the produce 
Irom the members; and it seems simpler that the society should 
acts as the agent of the particular members concerned and should 
hand over the price secured to the members after deducting a 
small commission for the general fund of the society. 

It would seem that there was a considerable scope for activity 
of this kind in this presidency. Few experiments of the kind 
have been attempted. In one case recently in Anantapur, the 
ryots of a certain tract being unable to get decent prices out of the 
local merchants for their paddy, advertised and held an auction 
of their paddy in bulk and secured a very much improved price 
by that means. Moreover in Tinnevelly, under the guidance of 
the Agricultural Department, certain associations of rvots have 
jointly sold cotton of quality to big dealers for prices largely in 
excess of the ordinary. 

The joint sale of produce, after its preparation for market by 
co-operative activity, is a great feature of co-operation in other 
countries. It is especially manifested in the English and Irish 
creameries in which very large profits are made. A number of 
farmers form a society to handle and market their milk; and 
expensive buildings and up-to-date machinery are acquired, 
generally on credit. The milk is all brought to the factory and 
is there turned into butter by the latest scientific methods, and the 
butter is sold wholesale to big merchants. The essential point 
about these creamerie, apart from the general advantages of joint 
sale described above, is that in the preparation of the raw produce 
(milk) for market (in the shape of butter) great economy and great 
efficiency can be secured by the use of expensive machinery. No 
individual farmer can produce anything like such good or such 
uniform butter or can produce butter anything like so cheaply in 
his own farm as it can be produced by the creamery with its 
Up-to-date methods and machinery and its skilled supervision. 
And the up-to-date machinery is, of course, quite out of the reach 
of the ordinary farmer. 

Can the essential principles of the creamery be applied to 
Indian agriculture and industries ? It would seem that there is a 
reasonable hope that for the preparation of certain kinds of pro- 
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duce for market, some similar method might be used with great 
effect. The ginning of cotton, the crushing of cane, the cleaning 
of ground nut, the hulling of paddy are all processes necessary for 
the preparation of the raw material for the world’s markets. 
And each of these processes can best and most economically be 
done by the use of expensive machinery. It would seem that in 
each of the cases, and probably in many more, there is room for 
co-operative activity analogous to that of the English and Irish 
creameries. It is not improbable also that similar activities could 
also be undertaken with profit by weavers. It would in all such 
cases, be necessary to get good advice about the kind of machinery 
to be used, and to take the same precautions as are referred to 
above, for the proper care and the repair of the machinery. And 
the same careful management of the business of sale would be 
required as in the sale of the raw article described above. Out of 
the prices secured by the sales enough would have to be retained 
by the societies to pay interest on the cost of the machinery and 
plant and to provide a sinking fund for its ultimate payment. 
Here also there are obvious conceivable variations as to the way 
in which the society should deal with its members into which it is 
not necessary to go. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that, provided sufficient 
care and caution are shown, there is a great possibility of the 
development of the co-operative purchase of agricultural and 
industrial requirements and of the co-operative sale of industrial 
and agricultural produce in this presidency. But it is obvious 
that in the first experiments considerable caution is required. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. A Railway Co-operative Society in Ceylon. 

In 1914, it was found necessary to re-organise the system under which 
railway servants enjoyed certain privileges and facilities in obtaining their 
food supplies, and the question was raised as to whether a co-operative 
system such as has been of remarkable benefit to the railway employees of 
Great Britain and India could not be applied to Ceylon. In its assistant 
general manager and accountant, the railway was fortunate in having an 
official thoroughly well versed in the working of co-operative societies in 
England and he undertook, in his leisure hours, to create a scheme, on the 
basis of the English co-operative societies, that would enable any employee 
of the railway to obtain foodstuffs, and other requirements of his household 
under better conditions than would be possible by an ordinary purchaser 
on the open market. In due course the railway employees of all grades 
were invited to form among themselves a co-operative society. 

The first essential was the provision of capital and to provide this the 
employees were given the opportunity of becoming shareholders. I11 order 
that this privilege might be open to all the shares were fixed at Rs. 5 each, 
and while no man could take more than 20 shares, facilities were afforded 
for any man to pay for one share by instalments. There was a prompt 
response from all grades, and a body of shareholders thoroughly representa¬ 
tive of the railway service came into being. Owing to the war, however, 
the scope of the operations of the society had necessarily to be limited, 
although it was felt that a beginning could be made, principally in supply¬ 
ing rice. Accordingly, in July, 1916, the Ceylon Government Railway 
Co-operative Society came into existence. 

Briefly, the system is as follows : —Every employee of the railway is 
given the opportunity of buying his food supplies through the society. 
The society buys the best foodstuffs available at the low r est prices obtainable. 
After a year’s working one fact is beyond dispute: Employees who have 
bought their supplies through the society have obtained a quality many 
could not ordinarily afford at a price lower than would have had to be paid 
for an inferior quality if it had been bought by a single individual in the 
opetl market. At the same time the society has made a profit, which, after 
providing interest for the shareholders, is available for distribution among 
all who have bought their goods through the society in proportion to the 
pttrchasefc made. It is possible that under an expert co-operative manager 
arid the normal conditions of peace even better results could have been 
II 
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achieved, but, under the circumstances that existed, the first year’s working 
was a most satisfactory and creditable accomplishment. 

— Commerce. 

2, Co-operation and Agriculture in Madras. 

In Madras there are fourteen agricultural non-credit societies, twelve 
being purchase societies, and two for production and sale. The non-credit 
societies in various districts combine, and make joint purchases of seed, 
manures, ploughs and ploughshares, which they sell to their members. As 
regards the joint purchase of expensive implements for joint use by these 
societies, it is interesting to note that a society in the Tinnevelly district 
bought a disc plough for Rs. 190 and hired it out to its members, receiving 
Rs. 57 in fees for its use during the year. In the Ganjam district a society 
has been formed with the object of purchasing improved sugar-cane crushers 
for hire to its members. Other isolated enterprises are also worthy of 
mention, such as the Manure Society in Tanjorc, which undertook the 
manufacture of bone and phosphate manure, using an oil-engine and dis¬ 
integrator, which were hired. The manures were produced at a rate 
cheaper than that obtained in the open market, and were sold at a small profit 
to the members. Another interesting departure is that of an agricultural 
society in the Godavari district which has taken a joint lease of 160 acres 
of waste land for eleven years, which it proposes to reclaim and cultivate on 
co-operative lines with the advice of the Agricultural Department. 

— Commerce, 


3. The Housing Problem. 

The Bombay Co-operative Housing Association represents the most 
authoritative opinion on the housing question in the city. For more than 
three years it has studied the problem in all its bearings, and it has the 
advantage of practical experience to support theoretical deductions. From 
the fourth annual meeting of the Association there emerge certain general 
considerations which demand immediate attention. In the report presented 
to the meeting it is said that the Bombay Rent Act supplies only temporary 
relief from exhorbitant rents, and the real solution lies in the rapid construc¬ 
tion of houses in large numbers. That is not only the truth, but less than 
the truth ; the Rent Act, necessary as it was to meet an immediate situation, 
will really be restrictive in its ultimate application, for it will deter builders 
from erecting dwellings, which they might otherwise have built, despite 
the high cost of materials, in the expectation of good profits. When, there¬ 
fore, the operations of the Rent Act lapse, the lot of the tenant will be 
worse than before, for apart from other factors, building is being hindered 
by the unusual expense and the shortage of capital. The other, and vitally 
important point, is that private enterprise alone will never meet our needs. 
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It has not met the needs of the community in any progressive country, and 
all over Europe in some fonn or another the State has come to the assistance 
of the house-wanter. It is no answer to this general assertion to say that 
certain organisations, like the Saraswat Society and the Catholic Society, 
have been able to make a beginning without State aid ; the experience of 
these Societies conclusively shows that whilst, in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, a beginning can be made, general progress is absolutely 
impossible without some form of State assistance. We were unable to go 
the whole way with the Hon. Sir EHnshaw Wacha when he urged, at the 
annual meeting of the Bombay Millowners' Association, that the duty of 
providing houses for those whose means are so small that they cannot be 
accommodated entirely by the ordinary law of supply and demand rests 
entirely with the State ; but we are entirely with him in the contention that 
the State in India has a definite duty in this connection, and that the 
formulation of a policy to meet it is an imperative necessity. 

If we examine the conditions in this city, we find two great defects. 
The building trade here is wretchedly unorganised. There are at the out- 
side only two or three firms who can be called building contractors in the 
true sense of the term. A lump sum contract is almost impossible of 
attainment ; our buildings are erected by men without capital, without 
organisation, without machinery, working from hand to mouth on expensive 
methods. It is indeed a commentary on the building trade in the city that 
an important contract for a public building should have been taken by a 
Calcutta firm. These easy-going ways were all very well when money was 
cheap and labour abundant and poorly paid ; they are totally unsuited to 
days when money looks for a quick turnover and labour is scarce and dear. 
A building of any size in Bombay takes about as many years to erect as it 
would take months in England or America. This lack of organisation 
applies to the supply of materials as well as to their employment. If any 
one wants to see the waste of energy and money typified, let him watch a 
gang of coolies taking an hour to haul a block of stone to the second or 
third floor of a building under construction ; or huge baulks of timber being 
hauled through the city by a string of bullock carts, to be swan into small 
pieces in situ, when every piece ought to be cut to size in the saw-mill ; or 
bricks being landed at Caupatti in a manner calculated to cause the 
maximum of damage with the minimum of efficiency. Our buildings are 
erected according to the practice of the maistry instead of by engineers 
working in conjunction with the architect ; the materials are assembled 
through a multitude of petty contracts, instead of by a strong and ably 
managed building firm. In regard to finance the methods are equally 
primitive and ineffective ; instead of the big firm with the big capital and 
credit, we have the small firm with neither, paying through the nose for 
any accommodation which it wants. These are amongst the forces, apart 
fr$m the inevitable rise in prices, which make building in Bombay so 
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expensive. We regard it as a public misfortune that the effort to float a 
strong company to take the work in hand failed. There were special 
reasons for this failure ; a more unbusinesslike prospectus was never issued : 
but the non-success of this effort will set back the hands of the clock for a 
decade at least. 

We must have State help ; that help should be given through the 
employment of the credit of the State, not directly but through local bodies 
and banks or co-operative societies. The risk to the State is small, for it 
would not provide the whole capital, and the margin reserved would amply 
protect it from loss ; the gain to the building corporations would be 
immense. There is abundant experience to guide the Government of India, 
to be gained from England or the Continent. We are not in favour of any 
hard and first rule and suggest that assistance should be along two or three 
proved lines, like loans to local authorities and building associations ; by 
guaranteeing the bond issues of co-operative building societies ; and by 
guaranteeing the debenture issues of banks which may specially devote 
their attention to financing co-operative building societies. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India were to depute a small committee, consisting, say of Mr. 
J. P. Orr, Rao Bahadur Talmaki and an officer of the Finance Department, 
to formulate a scheme it could be done with little delay. But we feel very 
strongly that the provision of funds does not go far enough. We have to 
devise means for the expenditure of those funds on principles more 
economical than those now obtaining in the building trade. It is not 
exaggerating to say that those conditions are at present almost the despair 
of men anxious to get building expeditiously, cheaply and well done, nor 
will those conditions be satisfied until we get bigger men, with abundant 
capital and the necessary plant and staff, engaged in the work. In this 
respect Bombay lags far behind Calcutta. One thing is clear ; without 
definite and early measures to meet the undoubted shortage of accommoda¬ 
tion which exists, and which will increase in severity with each year’s 
inaction, we shall be faced with an impossible situation soon after the end 
of the war. The existing system, or lack of system, has broken down and 
it needs to be supplemented by the use of the credit of the State and a 
more efficient building organisation .—Times of India . 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


The Hon’ble Mr, Lallubhai Samaldas's presidential speech at the First 
Bombay City Co-operative Conference. 

The Hon'hle Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas in the course of his address, said : 

As you all know, gentlemen, not only the British Empire but practically 
the whole of the civilised world is passing through the greatest struggle 
this world has witnessed between the ideals of force and repression on one 
side and those of liberty, equality, and fraternity on the other. It is only 
a few days back that the Prime Minister made that stirring appeal to the 
Viceroy in which, while recognising the splendid services this country has 
rendered to the Empire during this war, he asked for still greater assistance 
and still greater sacrifices. There can be only one response to such an 
appeal, not only because our interests are closely linked with those of the 
Empire but because it is in our laud that from times immemorial heroes 
after heroes have upheld the fight for right against might that we deem it 
our duty to render all the assistance that we possibly can in our present 
circumstances to the righteousness cause for which the Allies are fighting. 

Before coming to our own immediate needs and problems, may I refer 
for a moment to the larger problem of constitutional reforms on the correct 
solution of which will mainly depend the growth of this movement. 
Although the co-operative movement is one of recent growth, it is hardly 
fourteen years since the first Co-operative Societies Act was passed—the 
possibilities of its development and its effects on the moral and material 
progress of the masses have already been recognised as very great. This 
fact will have constantly to be brought to the notice of those who are now 
leading the political reform movement in this country. We may take it for 
granted that in any scheme of constitutional reform that the Secretary of 
vState may submit to the British Parliament the popular representatives on 
the new councils will have almost a predominant voice in the administration 
of the departments of Agriculture and Co-operation. It is, therefore, 
essential that those of us who are keenly interested in the growth of this 
movement should not only disseminate the knowledge of Co-operation far 
and wide, but should also educate our representatives in the principles of 
co-operation and its advantages. Then only will this movement which can 
contribute not a little to the well-being of the masses thrive and then alone 
will It be saved from being neglected in favour of other movements which 
by their superficial glamour may appear more attractive than is justified by 
their real worth and merit. It is because a conference like this can assist 
in performing this useful function and can, by co-ordinating the activities 
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in the different fields of co-operation carried on in this city, focus the atten¬ 
tion of the intelligentzia of Bombay on the co-operative movement, that I 
welcome the holding of this Conference and heartily congratulate the 
promoters on their attempt. 

Leaving aside for the present the question of educating our future 
representatives on the reformed legislative assemblies, we come to the 
question of carrying on propagandist work in this city as well as in the 
whole of the Presidency. About the necessity of this there is no difference 
of opinion. That eminent co-operator Mr. Henry Wolff, writing as a keen 
student of the progress of co-operation in different provinces, says: “How¬ 
ever, the movement wants to be coached and people still require a very large 
amount of teaching and guiding and supervising. It is the office of the 
Registrar to act as a guide, philosopher and friend. In a European 
country the task would naturally fall to volunteer organisers. In India you 
could not expect a sufficient number of such to be forthcoming. Hence it is 
for the State to provide for the teaching and supervision which it has up to 
a certain period very suitably done through the Registrar.” On the other 
hand Mr. Crosthwaitc, till lately Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the 
Central Provinces, says: “But far too little is made of the absolute 
necessity for training non-officials themselves to do much of the work that 
is now being done for them in the higher branches of co-operative activity 
by the Registrars and their subordinate officers.’* This tendency is fostered 
as Mr. Crosthwaite adds, “under the wrong impression that a Registrar’s 
control and guidance is an efficient substitute for national enthusiasm and 
for the control and guidance furnished by federations of co-operative 
institutions. This, of course, it never can be.” All co-operators, whether 
workers or students are agreed regarding the necessity for training unofficial 
workers not only to carry forward the lighted torch of the movement all 
over the country but also to guide and control the movement in its later 
stages. While he recognises that as in European countries this work should 
be done by volunteer organisers, Mr. Wolff, who has, it may be remembered, 
not had opportunities of studying at first hand, the conditions in India still 
thinks that sufficient numbers of such workers are not likely to be forth¬ 
coming in this country. That is an unwarrantable aspersion against the 
people of the country in general and in particular, against the non-official 
co-operators without whose help the movement in India would never have 
grown to its present height. 

When we look to the fact that there is a strong feeling even amongst 
co-operators that the movement cannot continue to grow on right lines so 
long as its control is in the hands of the officials, it seems a wonder that 
so many persons of the right stamp have come forward to work for the 
cause. This result is due partly to the patriotic desire of these gentlemen 
to help their poorer and ignorant brethren and partly to the desire of the 
Registrars to enlist in the cause as many non-official workers as possible, 
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With the ideals of seif-government in the air it will not be possible even for 
the most tactful and systematic of Registrars to get more new workers to 
join the movement until Government decide to give to non-officials a due 
share in guiding and even in controlling it. 

The Central Provinces which is usually supposed to be a backward part 
of the country has gone ahead of the other parts of India, by electing a 
non-official, the Hon. Rao Bahadur Kelkar, as the Governor of the 
Co-operative Federation in which capacity he shares the control of the 
movement with the provincial Registrar. Although the Government of 
Bombay have not made any definite pronouncement on the subject we are 
justified from the attitude of the Registrar on this question in inferring that 
the Government is in favour of giving a large share in this work to the 
non-officials, thus leaving the Registrar full time to attend to his legitimate 
work of registration, inspection and auditing. I hope I am not giving away 
the Registrar when I say that he is formulating in consultation with the 
leading co-operators in Bombay, a scheme for the establishment of a Central 
Co-operative Institute. All the preliminaries have been arranged and at no 
distant date we hope to lay the foundation of a strong Co-operative Institute 
which is bound to pave the way for similar institutes in other parts of the 
country and take a lead amongst all such institutes in guiding the movement 
and helping it forward. To attain this eminent place we shall have, in the 
words of Lord Morley, “to keep away from all quackery and cant, whether 
it be the quackery of hurried violence dissembling as love of order or the 
cant of unsound and misapplied sentiments divorced from knowledge and 
untouched by cool comprehension of realities.** 

The city of Bombay can take justifiable pride as being the first in India 
to take up the work of starting co-operative societies for mill-hands and the 
poor municipal employees belonging to the depressed classes and financing 
and managing the societies through a private agency and establishing the 
debt redemption committees. The credit of initiating this movement 
belongs to my friend Mr. Devdhar, who made preliminary enquiries into the 
economic conditions of this class of people before making a beginning. 
While a great number of people have been helped by these societies very 
much more remains to be done. It was not possible to extend the opera¬ 
tions of the debt redemption committee’s work for the reason given in the 
Registrar’s report. “Mr. Devdhar’s indifferent state of health has unfor¬ 
tunately to some extent deprived the societies of his inspiring guidance.** 
Those of us who have worked with Mr. Devdhar know what loss his 
absence means to the committee. As a result of his absence we have had 
to postpone the idea of forming a Central Banking Union to take up the 
duties o| the Debt Redemption Committee to finance and supervise this 
group of societies. 

The other class of societies which we can very well call our own are 
the housing societies started under the auspices of the Housing Association 
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with my friend the Hon. Sir P. D. Pattani as its first president. The 
difficulties in the way of finding in Bombay decent housing accommodation 
at a fair rental will most probably go on increasing even after the termina¬ 
tion of war. Tenants will thus always be at the mercy of the landlords and 
one of the few ways of meeting this difficulty is to start co-operative housing 
societies now. 

The Central Co-operative Institute will have to assign the work of 
organising and helping: this class of societies to one of its sub-committees, 
and if the Government of India’s reply to the representation of the Housing 
Association is a favourable one, there is no reason why with the help of 
men like Rao Bahadur Talmaki and others the unoccupied plots of land 
belonging to the Improvement Trust and other public bodies should not 
be studded over with buildings owned by the various co-operative housing 
societies. 

Mr. Devdhar has, I believe, you are well aware, organised a movement 
for training up persons to undertake the work of secretaries of primary 
societies. This movement has now taken a definite shape and has succeeded 
so well that owing to a demand for similar training classes in the mofussil 
it was resolved at the last Provincial Conference to divide the work into two 
heads, primary and secondary training classes for secretaries, and to start 
the former classes at selected centres in the mofussil. As this work will 
grow it will open up a useful line of work of which the Central Institute 
should undertake the entire management. 

So far for the past. The question naturally arises as to what should 
now be done for the future. I shall briefly refer to what I think are the 
pressing needs of the movement in the city for its own requirements as well 
as for such requirements of the mofussil as can best met from a centre of 
trade and commerce like this city. Some societies in the mofussil find it 
difficult to purchase for their members agricultural implements, manure or 
raw material of manufacture at reasonable prices and of guaranteed quality 
and correct weight. They also find it difficult to sell the produce of their 
members and it is worth considering whether a society should not be started 
here in the near future* to help the primary societies in both directions. We 
have a precedent for this in Bengal where “the Calcutta Consumers and 
Co-operative Home Industries Purchase and Sale Society, Ltd.,” was regis¬ 
tered in December last. As its name shows, this society is to do the pur¬ 
chase and sale work for its individual members, also it restricts its operation 
for affiliated societies to home industries only. If I may venture an opinion 
on a subject which is practically new to us, I would not have the same 
society work for individual and society members for these functions are 
quite distinct from one another, the first being the legitimate work of a 
co-operative store. I would not also restrict the proposed purchase and sale 
society to deal with products and manufactures of hand industries only. 

Even if a banking union were started for the group of societies managed 
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by the Debt Redemption Committee there is a probability of a large number 
of limited societies for various objects being started in the Bombay city. 
Their chief need will be financial facilities and I think the time has arrived 
when the question of starting a city co-operative bank to finance limited 
liability non-agricultural societies should be taken into serious consideration. 

I have only one more suggestion to make and that is about starting a 
general co-operative stores for the city with branches in various important 
localities or a number of co-operative stores each to serve a particular locality. 
From the purely business point of view the first alternative is preferable, 
as under it efficient management can be secured by giving due remuneration 
to the managers staff. The only drawback to this type of society is that 
when there is a highly paid staff to manage a concern the members become 
lax in supervision work and they gradually lose interest in the institution 
which becomes more and more a business than a co-operative concern. In 
the second alternative, the turnover is not likely to enable proper remunera¬ 
tion being paid to the managerial staff and as a result the institution is not 
able to make much headway and there is a danger of its stagnating. Even 
the Triplicane Stores of Madras which may rightly be called the premier 
co-operative stores in India do not come half as near as an ideal co-operative 
stores of the type of the large co-operative stores in England. This Con¬ 
ference may very well express its opinion on this subject aud also say 
whether it is in favour of the stores serving its own members or the general 
public also, giving the members a slight rebate. 



CIRCULARS 


Bengal Circulars. 

( No. 9 of 1918.) 

From the 22nd April 1918, a Joint Registrar of Co-operative >Socicties 
with staff will be located at Dacca in charge of the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, except the district of Faridpur. 

All officers of this Department and the Central Banks located within 
the charge of the Joint Registrar at Dacca are requested to address all 
communications, with effect from that date, to the Joint Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, New Secretariat Buildings, Ramna, Dacca, and to 
advise the Societies under them to do so. The undermentioned papers 
should continue to be submitted to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
direct— 

1. ' Audit notes of Societies. 

2. Quarterly finance returns. 

3. Travelling allowance bills of Honorary Organisers. 

4. Diary of Honorary Organisers. 

( No. 11 of 1918. ) 

» 

The attention of all Central Banks and other limited liability societies 
is invited to Circular No. 13 of iqi6, in so far as it relates to the Annual 
Statements prescribed under the Co-operative .Societies Act for submission 
to the office of the Registrar or the Joint Registrar according to the instruc¬ 
tions noted below, and they are requested to submit punctually, before the 
joth July 1918, the following statements in the forms enclosed herewith: 

(1) A statement of receipts and disbursements from 1st July 1917 to 

30th June 1918. 

(2) A balance sheet as at 30th June 1918. 

(3) A statement of profit and loss for the year-ending 30th June 1918. 

In the case of Societies which close their working year on 30th June, it 
will not be necessary to prepare another set of balance sheets for adoption by 
the General Meeting. The statements noted above should he drawn up in 
duplicate. One copy should be kept in the Society’s office for check by the 
Auditors when they come round for audit, and the other should be submitted 
to the office of the Registrar or the Joint Registrar within the 10th July 
1918, without waiting for the Auditor to check them* 
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Societies situated in— 

Dacca Division except the District 
of Faridpur. 

Chittagong Division. 

Rajshahi Division. 


Burdwan Division, Presidency 
Division, District Faridpur. 


Statistics to be submitted to— 

Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Dacca, New Secre¬ 
tariat Building, Ramna, Dacca. 

Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Naogaon, Rajshahi. 

Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, Bengal, 6, Dacre’s Lane, 
Calcutta. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


For the past two years the Bureau of Markets of the United States has 
been issuing a number of bulletins on Co-operative Organization. The 
latest of these is on Co-operative Purchasing and Market Organizations 
among Partners in the United States . It describes the various types of 
organization and gives a short account of a few representative associations. 
It also discusses the methods of financing and the business practices of the 
various types of associations. The extent of these organizations is striking. 
There are 12,300 associations distributed over the United States. The 
volume of business per organization shows that many of them are substantial 
business concerns. The average elevator represents an annual business of 
$143,000, fruits and produce and cotton associations $161,000, tobacco 
associations $157,000 and livestock shipping associations $99,000. The 
great central exchanges have much greater turnover. The California 
Fruitgrowers’ Exchange reports a business of $27,700,000 in the year 1916. 
It seems that about half of these associations, although co-operative in 
spirit, intent and practice, are formed on the joint-stock plan. Their 
methods of financing, too, might improve since many of them pay very 
high rates of interest on loans from banks. 

The Princeton University Press has issued an excellent work by Prof. 
Cumberland on Co-operative Marketing. The appearance of the work 
shows what an enormous literature is growing up on the subject of 
co-operation in America. Ten years ago if one was asked to recommend a text 
book for students of co-operation the classical works of Mr. Wolff and Mr. 
Fay’s Co-operation at Home and Abroad would have alone occurred to one’s 
mind. Since then besides other countries America has gone on studying 
co-operation on its theoretical side. Besides various excellent Bulletins of 
the United States department of agriculture there was an excellent manual 
existing in Powell’s Co-operation in Agriculture. Mr. Cumberland has 
broken new grotind by studying intensively one co-operative organization, 
the California Fruitgrowers* Exchange. He describes in detail the organi¬ 
zation and management of the Exchange. He emphasizes the fact that 
competition between the members of the Exchange is not stifled by 
co-operation ; on the contrary, organization stimulates wholesome rivalry 
between fruitgrowers and the manager of the various firms. 

The Report of the Operation of the Land Bank of Egypt in 1916 is 
very interesting as showing the influence of the war on the Land Credit 
system of Egypt. Owing to the presence of large numbers of British troops 
in Egypt the balance of trade was bound to become favourable to Egypt; 
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and this tendency has been emphasized by the world’s demand for the 
excellent Egyptian cotton. These circumstances have improved the finan¬ 
cial conditions of Egypt and have placed large supplementary resources at 
its disposal. Coming to the affairs of the Bank we find that its mortgage 
business had been arrested since the beginning of the war and consisted 
mainly in transaction lending to consolidate and regularize certain old 
loans. But there existed signs at the end of the year that new business 
might at least be looked into so far as the lion-attractive propositions were 
concerned. On the other hand we note an increase of arrears of debts due 
from 10,486,893 francs during the year before to 11,621,890 francs in the 
year 1916. Although the Egyptian agriculturist has been benefited by 
the higher prices of his produce this is to some extent discounted by his 
rising cost of production as well as by the restriction of credit under which 
he is suffering. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The great event of the last quarter—indeed of the present 
year—so far as co-operation in India is concerned is the Simla 
Conference of Registrars. It was an occasion on which co¬ 
operative experience and wisdom were “pooled,” and as the 
discussions showed each of the provincial representatives 
made a noteworthy contribution to the debate. Moreover, 
apart from the public discussions there must have been other 
op]xjrtunities of comparing ideas and experiences between the 
members. The present gathering was all the more important in 
that it discussed many of the recommendations of the 
Maclagan Committee. But there are some factors which should 
not be overlooked when appraising the results of such central 
deliberations. India, let it be said, even though ad nauseam, is 
a vast continent and co-operative evolution might well bring into 
existence practices, customs, and conventions locally suitable in 
spite of their diversity. In such cases diversity of practice is to 
be cherished and should not be sacrificed to uniformity, even if 
the latter is supported by a majority. 


One of the most important questions taken up for discussion 
was that of the amendment of the Band Acquisition Act of 1894. 













Mr. Donovan represented that difficulties are being encountered 
when sites have to be acquired for building houses for societies. 
The Hon’ble Sir S. P. Sinha, when Advocate General, had 
recorded the opinion that land could not be acquired by the 
Government on behalf of co-operative societies. The Land 
Acquisition Act provides, indeed, for the acquisition of land for 
companies registered under the Indian Companies Act, but does 
not empower Government to acquire land for the purpose of 
Co-operative societies. The acquisition of land for seed farms 
was being hampered by the defect in legislation. Some Central 
Banks had tried to acquire land for building through the Govern¬ 
ment and many Banks were badly in need of land. Acquisition 
of land by co-operative bodies cannot be considered an encroach¬ 
ment on public liberty, for our banks and societies are doing as 
important public services as any Railway Company or city 
improvement trust. The resolution moved by Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas represents a real public need and utility and, indeed, If 
necessary, it might well be given a retrospective operation with- 
great advantage. 


The question of Audit was then taken up, and the first 
matter for decision was whether we should have two separate 
systems of audit and two staffs for carrying out the audit or 
whether it would not be more advantageous as well as simpler and 
more efficient to have only one set of officers responsible for the 
audit—one system of audit and one staff to be directly under the 
Registrar to be paid for by the Government with the assistance of 
grants from the societies. The advantages of the two staffs 
system consist in the greater approach it makes to the ideal of 
an audit by co-operation and perhaps it might be somewhat 
cheaper. But with the co-operative system of India increasing 
by leaps and bounds the chief concern at present is to ensure that 
the system is sound. Mr. Ewbank argued, therefore, that at 
present the audit should be done by the Government auditors at 
the Government’s expense and the motion was adopted leaving the 
audit work to the Provincial Government. The question was also 
raised as to a uniform system of audit for all the provinces; but 
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no one can fail to recognise the variety of the problem in different 
parts of India and the diversity of the phases of development. 
In the present circumstances, at any rate, the Government audit 
is very necessary; but when the present period of “consolidation” 
is over and the societies have been duly purified and improved, 
they might be granted a growing share in the important task of 
auditing. 


On the subject of calculating dividends, the Maclagan 
Committee had recommended that in arriving at net profits for 
the purpose of distribution, central banks should always deduct 
interest accrued and overdue. Interest earned but not due should 
be shown separately in the profit and loss account (Para. 160 ). 
The current practice in many provinces is to take overdue interest 
into account in calculating the profits of a bank in accordance with 
the practice followed by all joint stock banks. Criticism has been 
directed against the procedure; but there is much to be said for 
it; for if a loan is good its interest is necessarily good, and if an 
unrealized loan is taken into account as an asset there is no 
reason w r hy unrealized interest should not be taken into account. 
This was the argument brought forward by Mr. Ewbank. At the 
last Calcutta Conference the issue was raised whether a bank 
should calculate as its profit only that which has been realised or 
whether it should calculate interest accrued, but not realised. It 
appeared that some banks did declare high dividends on profits 
due but not realised. The Calcutta Conference agreed that the 
existing practice might continue subject to prior confirmation by 
the chief Auditor; and it was added that the Registrar might admit 
high dividends in a subsequent year if the circumstances justified 
this. The Simla Conference arrived at a very similar decision. No 
provincial bank or central bank should take into account unrealized 
overdue interest for the purpose of payment of dividends unless 
permitted to do so by the Registrar or some other person 
authorised by him in that behalf and subject to such conditions 
as may be laid down. This is a wise and practical compromise 
cutting a theoretical Gordian Knot with reference to which much 
argument and analogy has been employed on either side. In the 
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same spirit of caution and practical good sense another motion 
was adopted to the effect that all provincial and central banks 
should be required to make such provision for bad and doubtful 
debts as may be required by the Registrar or some person duly 
authorised by him before any dividends may be declared. It is 
not the rigour of theory to which we owe progress of great 
movements but to such wise compromises and conventions arrived 
at through the matured experience of experts. 


The relations of District or Sub-Divisional Officers to the 
Co-operative movement form a subject on which enlightened 
opinion is divided, and a clear-cut conclusion is most difficult to 
arrive at. The Maclagan Committee had recommended that such 
officers may be chairmen with or without a place in the executive 
committee of Central Banks; but should not be given such a 
place ex-officio. The Simla Conference, after a lengthv discus¬ 
sion, agreed with this. Nevertheless it should be remembered 
that a strong case can be made out for the opposite view put 
forward by Mr. Willoughby, to the effect that there should not 
be any bar to District Officers being chairmen of Central Banks 
ex-officio. Many parts of India are still so backward that it 
would have been a great advantage to have a trained administrator 
presiding over the deliberations of the managing body of the 
Central Banks. How often have we seen deliberations needlessly 
prolonged, faction formed and action delayed for want of an able 
an energetic president? If the appointment is made subject to 
election a good deal of trouble and ill-feeling is likely to arise. The 
opposition to election of officers to posts like the Chairmanship of 
Municipalities proceeds often not from any conviction but from 
a sense of vairigloriousness. Nor can it be urged that the system 
of ex-officio chairmen has worked badly so far. The Simla 
Conference then considered the Maclagan Committee’s next re¬ 
commendation that District or Sub-Divisional Officers should have 
a formal right to attend meetings of shareholders and directors. 
The Conference did not see its way to accepting this recommenda¬ 
tion. In our opinion it would be better to let such problems be 
solved by the growth of custom and convention. It might also 
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be remembered that India is a vast continent with varying local 
needs. 


The Maclagan Committee had recommended that attempts 
should be made to enter into some arrangement with the 
Presidency banks under which they would undertake the duty of 
rediscounting agricultural paper for our Provincial banks. 
Should such attempts fail the Committee advised the establish¬ 
ment of a State cooperative apex bank. There are two reasons 
why the Presidency Banks, if approached at present, might be 
expected to favour our proposal. In the first place, Indian 
co-operation being guided and supervised to a very large extent 
bv Government offers a much more safe kind of business to the 
Presidency Banks than can co-operation in other countries. In 
the second place, it is well known that the amalgamation of 
Presidency banks is at present a “burning” question and such 
amalgamation might so strengthen the resources of the banks 
that they might devote some of their increased financial capacity 
for our benefit. They would also be gainers since, as Sir 
Daniel Hamilton put it, “the financing agency of co-operation is 
a first class agency business which may ultimately run into 
hundreds of crores and which involves them (the Presidency 
Banks) in no risk”. These are the favouring considerations 
which might induce the Presidency Banks to take up the work. 
But the factors which are likely to influence them adversely are 
not to be neglected. India is about to experience a rapidly 
growing volume of industrial progress and the resources of the 
Presidency Banks—whatever they may amount to—will be taxed 
to meet not only the ordinary demands on them but also to some 
extent to help some of the new industrial undertakings. In that 
case it is doubtful if they will have left any superfluous energies 
to try and finance Indian co-operation as well. But there is 
another aspect of the matter which remains to be considered. It 
is a fact that all the world over, ordinary banks, for one reason 
or other, fight shy of co-operative business. Even in Germany 
where the banking system is of a most enterprising character a 
leading banker told the American Commission that the bankers 
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considered the Raiffesen and other co-operative banks “unim¬ 
portant from our point of view” and that “commercial banks 
could not undertake the complicated liability of a central bank 
established on co-operative principles”. Consequently Prussia 
had to start a Central Co-operative Bank to bring co-operation into 
touch with the general money market and to open up to co-opera¬ 
tion those sources of capital of which previously only commerce 
and industry availed themselves. 


The question of the utilization of reserves is at present being 
widely discussed and there is an extraordinary diversity of views 
on the matter. At one end, there are men who would employ 
the whole reserve in loans to members, and, at the other, some 
who would devote the whole reserve fund in shares of central 
banks and Provincial Banks. There is the prevalent notion of 
this province that the reserve funds should go to form a cash 
resource for the whole movement. There is much to be said for 
this latter view since in times of a famine or other serious crises 
such resources would prove of the highest value to the co-operative 
movement. It would hardly do to compel the Central banks 
single-handed to maintain the requisite fluid resources. Some 
means have also to be found to keep up the fluid resources on the 
scale required by the Maclag'an Committee. The confusion on 
the question of the utilization of resources might be removed to 
some extent if we look to the objects for which primary societies 
are to maintain reserve funds. Mr. Wolff—our living classic 
on co-operation—has enumerated these objects : (i) to supply 

the place of borrowed capital and to make borrowing cheaper to 
members, (2) to meet deficiencies and losses, (3) to afford security 
to lenders and depositors, (4) to be applied to works of public utility. 
Keeping these objects in mind, much is to be said for a compromise 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Collins in this Journal. A certain 
percentage—say, 50 per cent.—of the reserves of the primary 
societies should be utilized in their own business and thus serve the 
first two objects mentioned above. There may be reasons against 
making societies immediately independent but much might be said 
for their aiming at ultimate independence gradually obtained. The 
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lemaining percentage of the reserves might go to form the reserve 
for the whole movement and thus serve the two other objects 
enumerated. The cash reserve for the whole movement would 
form the best security for creditors and depositors and what greater 
work of public utility can be undertaken by the primary societies 
than the supporting and strengthening of the whole co-operative 
movement as a unit? The proposal that primaries should buy 
shares in Central Banks has been pronounced and with good 
reason to be unsound since “it means taking more liability instead 
of increasing security.” 


In the pages of this journal Mr. Wolff has often warned India 
against the danger of “organization from top to bottom threatening 
over-centralization and interlinking of liability”. That warning 
is now reinforced by Mr. Rwbank in the July number of the Indian 
Agricultural Journal. Like Mr. Wolff he thinks that Central 
Banks are overstepping the limits of their proper functions which 
should consist only in balancing of the surplus funds of primary 
societies and of making provision for the capital required. As 
a corollary of this latter function the Central Bank should have 
the power of looking into the general management and turstworthi- 
ness of the primaries. In the last resort indeed he argues that 
the Central Bank can interfere and exact obedience to rules of 
discipline in the general interest of all other societies. But, in 
general, control is not the proper function of Central Banks. 
Objection is taken to the dictum of Mr. Crosthwaite which has now 
become famous : “The correct view of organization is that of an 
army with its general (the Governor of the Federation) its staff 
(the Federal Congress) its corps commanders (the Directorates of 
the Central Banks) its regimental Colonels (the Committees of the 
Union’s of primary societies) and its company officers (the 
panchayets of the primary societies”. We agree with Mr. 
Ewbank that there has been of late a tendency to over-centraliza¬ 
tion and efforts have been made to keep the primary societies in 
undue subjection to Central Banks by investing the reserves of 
the former in the shares of the latter and by persuading the 
members of the primaries to subscribe to shares of Central Banks. 
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Fortunately no harm to the system has yet been done and the 
criticism coming from men like Mr. Wolff, Mr. Ewbank and Mr. 
Willoughby is timely and, we hope, effective. 


But it seems to us there was a period of transition before 
Indian co-operation had been equipped with the full equipment of 
propaganda, supervision and control— viz., the Co-operative 
Organization Societies, Central Institutes and Guaranteeing 
Unions—when Central Banks had to be furnished with more than 
their normal powers. Mr. Wolff himself wisely acknowledged 
that this was for the time being the best course. He observes in 
the January number of this Journal (p. 282) as follows—“You 
have in India tried control by Central Banks. And under the 
circumstances . . . that is for the time probably the most 
advisable solution of the problem”. But he emphatically says 
that the Central Banks are only temporarily to be endowed with 
this additional function of control. “The Central Bank is, when 
all has been got ship-shape, to serve, not to be tutor to, the local 
banks.” (The italics are ours). We endorse this dictum whole¬ 
heartedly but on that very account we should be slow to blame 
those who, during such period of transition, sought to enlarge the 
powers of the Central Banks. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Babu Kiran 
Chandra Basu, the indefatiguable Secretary of the Jessore Central 
Bank, who did so -much to promote the cause of co-operation in 
the Jessore District. We hope his noble example will be followed 
by others. 


It is gratifying to find :hat the co-operative movement is 
gradually spreading amongst the student community of Calcutta : 
the formation of two co-operative stores in connection with two 
important private colleges in Calcutta—-the C. M. S. and Banga- 
bashi Colleges—bears testimony alike to a new co-operative 
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spirit amongst our students and to a commendable spirit of enter¬ 
prise amongst Co-operative Officials. The By-laws very clearly 
show the objects of these stores to be “(i) to assist the members 
of the society in purchasing, at reasonable rates, such commodities 
as are generally required by them, (2) to carry on, in common, 
trade, both wholesale and retail, for the benefit of the members, 
(3) to encourage thrift, selfhelp and co-operation generally among 
the members and to promote the development of co-operative ideas 
and enterprise among them. ’ ’ 


It is desirable that such college co-operative stores should be 
started by every college in Calcutta : they will not only eliminate 
middlemen’s profits (and they are very large in the case of books 
and stationery) and thus supply good things at cheap rates, but 
they will also teach the students business habits, give them a 
practical co-operative training and afford them an opportunity of 
rendering mutual service. But the success of such stores depends 
largely—as Mr. Donovan rightly pointed out—on the self-sacri¬ 
ficing zeal of the students : they will have to devote a part of their 
leisure time and energy to the actual working of the society : no 
mere temporary enthusiasm, but enthusiasm sustained through¬ 
out the days, and the months, is necessary for the success of 
these societies. 


We have visions of a net-work of college co-operative stores 
in Calcutta federated into a Central Calcutta University Co¬ 
operative Store buying things—books, stationery and provisions 
—in bulk at wholesale rates from the producers and supplying 
them to its affiliated college branches. If all Calcutta Colleges 
take up the idea and follow the example set by the two private 
colleges, a long step forward will have been taken in the co¬ 
operative education of our students and in cheapening student 
living in Calcutta. We have every reason to believe that the 
University is taking the lead in this matter and will soon actively 
encourage the formation of such stores in connection with its 
constituent colleges not only in Calcutta, but throughout Bengal. 
% 
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We understand that a fourth Joint Registrar has recently 
been appointed to be in charge of Industrial Societies in Bengal. 
In our last issue we expressed our opinion that “simultaneously 
with the increase of the higher staff, there should be a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the inspecting and instructive staff at the bottom, 
otherwise the whole structure would be a top-heavy one.” This 
is specially necessary in the case of industrial co-operation for 
which much statistical and preparatory work will have to be done, 
new methods and new machinery will have to be introduced, new 
lines of policy will have to be laid down and vigorously carried 
out. All this can only be done by one who knows the whole 
province, who has had a long co-operative experience and whose 
voice and opinion will carry weight with the public and the officials. 
It would have been much better if the Registrar had himself 
piloted Industrial Co-operation in Bengal through all its initial 
difficulties—for Industrial Co-operation is in its infancy in Bengal 
—or if some other Joint Registrar with richer experience were 
placed in charge of it. 


It is because we fully appreciate the great importance of 
industrial co-operation to Bengal of to-day and the immense 
amount of uphill work that awaits Mr. Mahmud, that we wish that 
Mr. Mahmud, the new Joint Registrar in charge of Industrial 
Societies in Bengal, had united with his undoubted ' abilities a 
richer experience in guiding co-operation % 


Another reason for placing Industrial Co-operation in direct 
charge of the Registrar is that the jurisdiction of the newly ap¬ 
pointed Joint Registrar extends over the whole of Bengal, and 
there is likelihood of conflict of jurisdiction. 


In this connection we would recommend some revision of the 
principle on which the Joint Registrars ar;e selected to fill such 
important posts. We wish it was possible to hold up to Inspectors 
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the prospect of attaining to the position of Joint Registrars. If 
Munsiffs, Sub-Deputy Collectors and Sub-Registrars can hope to 
become District Judges, Collectors and Registrars, is it not feasible 
to reserve two out of the four Joint Registrarships to be filled up 
by the most efficient Inspectors ? If recruitment from the present 
Inspectors’ grade is objected to there is room for establishing an 
intermediate grade of service to which the ablest of the Inspectors 
can be promoted so as to stimulate their ambition and abilities. 


We very strongly feel that some such prospect should be held 
out to the Inspectors upon whose efficiency depends the stability of 
the entire co-operative structure of the province. If we can im¬ 
prove the prospects of our Inspectors on the above lines, and in¬ 
crease their numbers, charging them not only to inspect the 
societies but instruct their members in the essentials of co-opera¬ 
tion, we shall go a long way towards the sound and rapid progress 
of the co-operative movement. 



RECENT TENDENCIES IN CO-OPERATION 


III. State aid for Agricultural Co-operation. 

[We have received the following communication from Mr. 
H. Wolff dealing with some questions raised by Prof. Coyajee in 
his article in our last January number .] 

Professor Coyajee’s article appearing under the above 
title in your January number is so “suggestive” that it has 
“suggested” to me the asking of a little space—though I have 
appeared upon your board quite recently—for putting a few dots 
on the Professor’s i’s, in order that certain lessons which I think, 
may be drawn from his exposition may not be missed. 

The disappointing results obtained by French “agricultural 
credit” to which Mr. Coyajee refers first, bring thoroughly home 
the lesson that State aid and coddling will not produce anything like 
genuine co-operation. France had to bring a boon to its agricul¬ 
turists, because under its system of Protection any interest which 
is not assisted is bound to feel aggrieved with the means given to 
it of making its senses of grievance felt. Protection reminds one 
of Dean Swift’s advice to a .lady who had the misfortune to break 
a tea cup in his presence. “Sell the pieces, madam” was what 
Swift suggested, “and buy a new one with part of the money.” 
Protectionist, thimble-rigging means taxing the community 
heavily in order to distribute part of the proceeds among the 
component, contributing interest. 

Well, “agriculture” has to be assisted. And co-operation 
was the means acclaimed by all the world, with the support of 
successful practical experience behind it. However, at this point 
the Government was handicapped in two ways. 

One was, that it must not take a leaf out of Germany’s bode. 
That would never have been forgiven it. In truth, it had in a 
manner forestalled its aggressive neighbour. For in 1894— 
a year before Prussia took action, M. Senart, on behalf of the 
Government brought forward at the annual session of the great 



French Agricultural Society, a society then of about 11,000 
members, at which session I was present as a guest, a proposal 
to endow a central bank to be formed with the miserably inade¬ 
quate sum of about six lakhs of rupees. Being allowed to speak, 
I at once got up to point out the mistakes of the proposed policy 
and I had the overwhelming majority of French agriculturists 
present with me. That scheme was knocked on the head. Some 
new device had to be found. 

In framing this a new handicap was encountered. Co-opera¬ 
tive aspiration and spirit is very strong in the French. But they 
—speaking generally—lack two essential endowments, initiation 
and self-denial for generating strength. They have a larger 
number of distributive societies than we, smaller of course. But 
whereas our store-co-operators, in the true businesslike spirit of 
“a nation of shop-keepers”, laid themselves out from the outset 
for creating capital, their French brethren could never bring them¬ 
selves to lay by anything to speak of—till later in the day, 
stiffened by amalgamation with the socialist co-operators, who 
inspite of their socialism are much more business-like co-operators 
than the other—they learnt their lesson from us. Even the 
French productive co-operators, who were considered the salt of 
French co-operation,’could not manage, although favoured with 
large contracts, to accumulate capital to speak of. About 1890 
they formed their Productive Societies Bank—an institution which 
it may be worth your while to study, when you will have sufficiently 
developed your co-operative organisatibn of small trades. But to 
endow it they could not scrape more money together than about 
Rs. 30,000. Fortunately for them a Jewish philanthropist named 
Morguen died at the time leaving them his estate of about three 
lakhs of rupees. 

In respect of co-operation in agriculture it was the same thing. 
Farmers would buy in common—using their society, in their own 
words, “as a letter-box”, in which to deposit orders and in due 
course payments. Bttt they were very slow to collect money of 
their own. Their first agricultural credit society was formed 
about 1893 at Poligny in the Franche Comte on pure coddling 
lines, by a wealthy and benevolent timber merchant of the name 
of Bouvet, who guaranteed 4 p.c. interest on deposits, provided 
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the office and office work and money to boot. “It would have been 
preferable, ” so he wrote me at the time, “if we could have formed 
a Raiffesen Society; but I could not get our men to put their own 
shoulders to the wheel.” Agricultural credit was in France 
greatly assisted by the fact that the Bank of France discounts 
bills, what you call pro-notes, down to very small value—5 francs 
—if there are three signatories to it. Even at the present 
time, after the State has poured millions and millions into its 
agricultural credit, the Bank of France has far more “paper” 
discounted in this way in the bill case than what is brought to it 
through credit societies. However, with public money the Credit 
Agricole was formed and placed under admirable management. 
It was to “give a lift” to (as it was thought) nascent co-operative 
credit, leading people to exert themselves to replace it with some¬ 
thing of their own. However they did not. The Directors’ 
circulars and the Debates at annual Congresses tell the same tale 
“We do not suppose that the State will want its money back” 
says the Chairman of one “regional” bank. “Why should we 
lay by a strong reserve?” ask managers in various “regional” 
societies. “We get what we want from the State. ” And so they 
go on, shiftless and thriftless, demoralizing agriculturists by 
lending under market rate, accumulating little reserve and shrink¬ 
ing from all liability. 

Italy, the next country referred to by the learned Professor, 
presents a particularly interesting object, because its case is very 
nearly akin to that of India. There is a marked difference in 
character and temperament of the people in the North and in the 
South. In the North and part of Central Italy pure self-help has 
gained significant triumphs. In the South, among the almost 
totally illiterate, merry but perpetually poor, thriftless and shift¬ 
less population, co-operation would make no way. Even in town 
co-operative credit there is little more than a name. There are 
plenty of co-operative banks. But most of them are of mushroon 
growth, “come up as a flower”, and decay like it. In the country 
districts nothing could be done. Accordingly M. Luzzatti—who 
is a strong State—or rather public institution—helper, when he 
thinks there is occasion for such help, though elsewhere he will 
not have a pice of it—-devised the scheme now in force—and not 
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yielding very much in the way of the results desired. The plea 
is that the rural people lack co-operative spirit. But look at their 
co-operative settlement schemes! Why, Sicily stands at the' 
head of the Italian co-operative settlement movement. And 
people take to the thing. Why does that succeed so brilliantly ? 
M. Luzzatti has not had our experience in the United Kingdom. 
The rural population in the South of Italy do not take to 
co-operation, because they aie all tenants—poor tenants, tenants at 
will, without the slightest security of tenure—under landlords who 
are veritable mahajans, rack-renting them and turning them out 
without compunction as soon as a new tenant comes offering a few 
rupees more. Under such conditions you cannot expect cultiva¬ 
tors to raise money by credit to put into their farms. Seeing 
bitter complaints of this state of things in Italian papers, nine 
years ago I wrote to the Co-opcrazionc Rural?., which had joined 
in the chorus of complaints, pointing out that what was wanted 
was some legislation like ours affecting Ireland and giving security 
of tenure. However this was considered “revolutionary”. It 
will have to be done all the same. 

Conditions in the United States are altogether different and 
without the slightest bearing upon Indian. Mr. Putnam, whom 
the Professor quotes, is a very active and intelligent writer. But 
Americans do not yet know what co-operation is. Oh ! They 
have plenty of it. More than we. And paying “Co-operation”. 
That is where the trial lies. It is intended to pay and do nothing 
but pay. Pay for the movement and be discarded when the 
immediate provocation ceases. It is joint stock business 
extended. Two or three years ago I was explaining the 
system of co-operative credit to a distinguished American, 
much interested in the matter, who has himself written 
upon “Rural Credit” for the United States. “Why, in 
my country, he said, in such a society every one would 
be trying to chisel his neighbour.” The United States have thus 
far dealt only with mortgage credit. The “Farms Loans Act” 
applies only to such. And it is not giving satisfaction. Pro¬ 
fessor Coyajee rightly refers to “speculation”. The question 
which Americans now have to deal with—apart from that more 
serious one of soil conservation and intensification of farming 
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which they are only just beginning to tackle, with some possibi¬ 
lities of success, as the last Annual Report of the Secretary of 
'the Agriculture and the Food Controller, Mr. Hoover’s last 
message shows—is that of reclamation of land pushing further 
and further west, into the waste parts. People buy land, not to 
cultivate it, but to hold it for a few years. It does not matter to 
them how much it is agriculturally run down during their brief 
ownership. In the mean time the capital value of the land goes 
up, by reason of population and civilization pushing in the same 
direction. And they get their profit out of the enhanced price. 
It is to facilitate this that easy mortgage credit is clamourously 
called for. In India you are not in anything like the same 
position. And, indeed, instead of your having anything to learn 
from the Yankees, in the matter of co-operative credit for working 
purposes they have a good deal to learn from you. 

There is one judgment passed by Mr. Coyajee to which I 
gladly subscribe. In dealing with State help the Government of 
India has hit upon the happy mean. Medio tutissimus ibis. 



THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 


[By B. A. C.] 

The Registrars of the various provinces and the native states 
with a few non-officials from different parts of India met in 
conference on the 12th August, 19x8 for the first time for nearly 
five years. Up till October, 1913 it had been the custom almost 
from the commencement of the history of co-operation in India 
for the Registrars to meet year by year to discuss progress and 
principles. In that year for the first time the necessity for an 
annual conference was questioned and the conference by a majority 
decided against regular meetings in future. But none who were 
present ever anticipated that nearly five years would elapse before 
the Registrars would assemble once more. 

As might have been expected many changes have taken 
place. Notable absentees were Mr. (now Lt.-Col.) Crosthwaite 
from the Central Provinces, Mr. A. C. Chatterjee from the 
United Provinces, Diwan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai from 
Madras and Mr. Langley from the Punjab, while Mr. English 
from Burma and Rai Bahadur Jamini Mohan Mitra from Bengal 
only appeared in the roll of visitors. Mr. Ewbank from Bombay 
is now the doyen of the Registrars, while Mr. Collins from Bihar 
was the only other official from British India at any rate with 
more than three years experience as Registrar, although Mr. 
Clayton from Burma has been long associated with the movement. 
Among the non-officials, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, a member of 
the Committee on co-operation, was one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, co-operator present and as usual showed great grasp of 
the business under discussion. Of the new-comers, two of the 
most striking figures were Mr. A. E. Mathias, the new Registrar 
of the Central Provinces and his friend and co-adjutor the Hon’ble 
Mr. C. Kelkar, the first non-official Governor of the Central 
Provinces and Berar Audit Union. Khan Bahadur Abdul Majid 
Khan, Registrar of Hyderabad, also created a very favourable 
impression. 

3 
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The proceedings opened as usual with each Registrar reading 
a brief summary of progress in his own province or State. These 
all bore witness to the great strides which co-operation has made 
since the conference last met, not so much-by the mere weight of 
the statistics of societies, members and working capital, as by the 
great variety of forms mentioned and the general tendency towards 
federation and association, which is being displayed in all 
provinces, even in those in which the deficiency in this respect 
had previously been most marked. In every province, also, it 
was seen that provincial banks had either been founded or were 
only awaiting the return of normal conditions to come into 
existence. In these developments India is merely following the 
lead of all other countries where co-operation flourishes. 

It is impossible to give a full report of the discussions which 
took place or even of all the resolutions which were passed, and 
those who wish for the details of the proceedings must await the 
publication of the official volume. From the point of view of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa a very disproportionate time was given 
up to the discussion of the granting of takavi loans to societies. 
In the east of India we have great abhorrence of Government 
money and it is most unlikely that we should ever avail ourselves 
of any facilities given to societies, with the possible exception of 
loans for land improvement. It was noticeable that it was those 
provinces whose local central banks were least developed that 
appeared to attach the greatest importance to these concessions. 
The Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces took more interest in the possibility of 
the substitution of advances on a large scale to Provincial and 
Central Banks in times of scarcity for the'old system of takavi, 
which is harassing and expensive to both the i ndividual and 
Government. 

Interesting discussions also took place on the utilisation of 
reserves, the audit system, guarantee unions and the exclusion 
of over-due interest from the net profits of central banks and 
societies. On the question of reserves the usual marked differ¬ 
ences of opinion were displayed and the resolution passed was in 
the nature of compromise, which while approving the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee on Co-operation recorded the opinion 
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of the conference that there were advantages in the creation of a 
separate reserve fund invested outside the movement. After a 
lengthy discussion of the audit question the conference filled a 
gap in the report of the committee by resolving that “auditors 
paid by societies should not be directly dependent on the Central 
Banks, whose affiliated societies they audit under the Act, for 
their appointment, promotion or punishment but should be 
employed where possible by federations or associations or by 
Government.” While Bengal, Madras and the Punjab reported 
that guarantee unions were impossible, striking testimony was 
paid to their success in Burma, the Central Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bombay. It w T as contended that if properly organised, 
they involved little or no risk to their constituents, while without 
some such connecting link between the central and the primary 
society it was impossible in most areas to register more than a 
limited number of village societies. As regards overdue interest 
the general feeling was that provided the assets of a central bank 
or society were good its inclusion in the profits was of little 
importance. It was resolved therefore that “all provincial and 
central banks should be required to make such provision for bad 
and doubtful debts as nmv be required by the Registrar or some 
person duly authorised bv him before any dividend may be 
declared.” This decision if carried into practice by rules under 
the Act should add much to the financial strength of the movement. 

But important as these questions were, the real business of 
the conference lay with the high finance of the movement—the 
taking of deposits by societies, the provision of fluid resource and 
the discounting of pronotes. The bearing of these subjects on 
the welfare of the people of India, the money market and the 
financial problems which beset the Government of India has been 
admirably brought out in a recent leading article in the Statesman. 
The co-operative movement has now left its infancy and 
is beginning to assert its position in the world. But while 
it has already gained the sympathetic interest of the busi¬ 
nessman and is strongly backed by the administrative depart¬ 
ments of Government, which are specially concerned with it, it 
has so far been-despised, misunderstood aud yet feared by the 
Finance Member. He sees in it a dangerous rival for the 



deposits of the people, on which, following the evil example of the 
Govrenment of Great Britain, he relies through the Post Office 
Savings Banks to a great extent for the financing of productive 
works; while he is far from convinced of its financial soundness 
and fears that its depositors and guarantors look to Government 
to support it in times of difficulty and crisis. This he considers 
unhealthy for the movement and dangerous to the state. 

So far as this attitude was based on a misunderstanding, the 
recent conference, at which an able representative of the Finance 
Department was present in the person of Mr. Parsons, has, it may 
be hoped, done much good by full and frank discussion. At any 
rate on one point all opposition has been withdrawn and societies 
are to be allowed full freedom to take deposits on savings account 
provided they observe the Post office limits as to amounts and 
invest adequate reserves in Government paper. But the difficult 
questions of the recognition of the societies’ promissory notes as 
a banking security and the linking up of the co-operative world 
to the money market have been shelved. On the motion of Sir 
Daniel Hamilton, the terms of whose speech did not perhaps do 
much to reassure the Government of India, the following resolu¬ 
tion was passed :—“That the conference is of opinion that it is of 
advantage to ventilate the question of granting facilities for the 
discounting of paper of co-operative societies in order that public 
attention may be directed *to a matter of vital importance to the 
whole movement. It recommends that a national committee of 
bankers, business men and co-operative workers should be 
assembled at as early a date as the Government of India consider 
practicable to consider the question of financing the co-operative 
movement in all its bearings”. But the conference was given to 
understand that the assembling of any such committee was 
considered impossible till the end of the war and thei-e is little 
hope of any action being taken at present. 

On the important question of fluid resource the following 
lesolution was passed, on the motion of Mr. English and with the 
assent of Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas, the only members of the 
Committee on Co-operation present:—“The conference is of 
opinion that in view of the experience gained in the three years 
that have elapsed since the Committee on Co-operation sat and 



of the present financial conditions of the co-operative movement, 
the standard laid down by the committee is more than adequate 
and is too high to be practicable as a general rule in most of 
the provinces. The chapters of the report dealing with fluid 
resources afford general guidance for all central co-operative 
institutions, but the Government of India or local administrations 
are not in a position to lay down a hard and fast standard in this 
matter, which should be left to the discretion of directorates and 
Registrars. The submission of the prescribed finance returns 
should be imposed on all societies which are required to make 
provision for fluid resources. These returns afford Government 
an opportunity of judging the financial position of co-operative 
institutions and of checking any dangerous tendencies”. 

The conference then recorded “its high appreciation of the 
manner in which the Committee on Co-operation carried out its 
investigations and of the excellence of its report” and endorsed a 
vote of thanks to the Hon’ble Mr. R. A. Mant, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Department of Revenue and Agricul¬ 
ture, who acted as Chairman of the Conference almost throughout 
and by his patience and courtsey contributed not a little to its 
success. Mr. Mant in reply said that he wished to express 
special thanks to Mr. Parsons, Sir D. M. Hamilton and Sir D. P. 
Sarbadhikari as representing the non-official members, and Mr. 
Noyce as Secretary. He also wished to thank Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas for the valuable assistance he had given in explaining 
the exact scope of the Committee on Co-operation, and to express 
his appreciation of the reasonableness with which the conference 
had conducted its deliberations. In his opinion the characteristic 
of the conference had been enthusiasm without bigotry. The 
slowness and caution of Government must sometimes be very 
exasperating to enthusiastic co-operators, but they might take 
comfort from the teaching of history which was that the views of 
enthusiasts always prevailed in the long run. Some of the reso¬ 
lutions passed by the conference appeared to be a little indefinite, 
but that was almost essential owing to the nature of the subject. 
Co-operation must develop on different lines in different parts of 
India and no set formulae could be laid down. The main outcome 
of the conference would be that if the Government of India were 



to accept its conclusions they would make no attempt to dogmatise, 
but would leave matters to local Governments giving them a word 
of advice as far as they could. That was the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the Reforms Scheme under which co-operation would 
be a subject that would be handed over practically entirely to 
local Governments. 



MR. WOLFF ON CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR & ORISSA 


(The following notable comments on the last Annua] Report of the working 
of Co-operative Societies in Bihar and Orissa were forwarded by Mr. 
Wolff to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar and Orissa.) 


As the Annual Report for your Province is signed by you, 
and the supervision of Co-operative Societies in that Province has 
during the year been in your hands, I presume that I ought to 
address my acknowledgments for the despatch of the paper, to 
you, although I assume that by this time our friend Mr. Collins, 
who has done yeoman’s work in the matter and read ns an 
excellent paper on the subject here, has for sometime been back 
at Patna. 

I have read the report with great plesure and congratulate 
you upon the results which you ably sum up in your concluding 
paragraph. It is not only cheaper credit, not only wealth, that 
co-operation is to produce, but close relations among neighbours, 
a higher standard of life, better education and a loftier moral tone. 
Evidently you keep the objects well in sight. The effects which 
co-operation already shows itself to produce in a more active thirst 
for education and in a reduction of litigation and strife, are very 
reassuring, and if you continue on the path which you are now 
treading, you may expect—so experience elsewhere demonstrates 
to have these effects still further magnified. 

I congratulate you upon your new device in arranging the 
general meeting. Education in the principles and practice of 
co-operation and capacity for digesting the facts set forth in each 
annual review of business and report on inspection are what seems 
now mainly wanted. Your procedure appears—well observed, 
under present circumstances, not as an abiding rule—well 
calculated to produce such result, while at the same time breaking 
down the power of the Loan-hogs of the panchayets who appro¬ 
priate all the big plums of the business done to themselves. So 



long as the presidence of such men of higher intelligence and more 
extended business experience as you instance does not degenerate 
into dictation their officiating is likely to do nothing but good, 
although of course for local knowledge of men and matters they 
must be dependent upon the members of the societies themselves, 
who in the end, being educated, will as a matter of course, have 
to grasp the reins of Government themselves. The mere dis¬ 
cussion so produced is bound to improve matters, by sharpening 
wits and producing familiarity with facts. It is on this ground 
that the failure to hold your usual conference is to be regretted. 
There is great virtue in conference. What you say about short¬ 
comings in inspection by officers of the Central Banks fully 
corroborates what I have often urged in respect of the work of 
oversight now committed to such central banks. For the moment 
I believe that, the time and physical power of Registrars being 
limited—especially while Government rather stints their staff, 
Central Banks are the best agencies to execute those functions of 
supervisor. Eventually, however, that task will have to fall to repre¬ 
sentative bodies of the societies themselves, with 11c financial con¬ 
siderations to influence their work, bodies providing inspectors of 
higher qualification than the societies themselves can now provide. 
This is one of the drawbacks in your supervising and guaranteeing 
union. The representative of society A inspecting bank B knows 
no more about the business than the gentlemen of bank B them¬ 
selves. And if the guarantee given by his society is counted upon 
to keep his judgment straight and strict, his own bank will in 
course of time be dependent upon the indulgence of bank B, which 
sends to inspect his own society in its turn. So here is room to 
mutual clashing of banks and the liability given being limited 
only adds another stimulus to indulgence. If bank A is respon¬ 
sible for deficiencies in bank B, so are also bank C to Z, so that 
bank A is likely to be only slightly bled. 

It will be well to recognize that co-operative banking in 
India finds itself at present in a condition that may well prove 
a turning point in its development. I hope also later to have an 
opportunity of expressing myself more .fully on this. 

I am glad to find that your provincial bank is developing. 
What you mention respecting its proved ability to supply societies 
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during difficult times at the same rates as before shows that it is 
answering its purpose. 

I hope you will succeed in stopping that vicious practice of 
declaring unwarranted dividends, which is a certain passport not 
only to ruin for the societies themselves but also to, not destruc¬ 
tion only, but reversal of the useful work. 

We must not yet look for much advance in non-agricultural 
societies and stores, and production societies which—although in 
the end providing unique benefits—will in India as elsewhere have 
for some time an uphill course to run. It is satisfactory to find 
the weavers’ societies making headway. This is a genuinely 
native industry with a receptive native market. In view of the 
difficulties standing in the way, such progress as they have made 
is decidedly encouraging. 

But one must be thankful to see co-operation in connection 
with Agriculture making strides forward. You are on the right 
path in pushing the supply of bulls and of seed—the latter might 
be supplemented by seed “breeding”. And overcoming the 
native indisposition to have stock inoculated is a triumph promis¬ 
ing to bear good fruit. Co-operative Irrigation likewise wants 
to be pushed. In the United States it is co-operative irrigation 
that has succeeded, when other irrigation had failed. You irrigate 
as much as the Yankees and although the two systems differ in 
technical points the need for joint action appears in both cases 
equally pressing. 

Co-operation has it in its power to do a geat deal in the matter 
of agricultural education, and since the appetite for education 
among your people appears to have been so greatly whetted bv 
what co-operation they have I think we may confidently look for 
further achievement in this particular respect. 


4 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1. B. C. 0. S. Items. 

Since the last issue was published the following gentlemen 
have joined the B. C. O. S. : Raja Hrishikesh Laha, c. i. E., 
Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming, c.S. I., c. I. E., i. c. s., Hon’ble 
Sir B. C. Mitter, Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter and Babu Souresh 
Chandra Sircar have joined the Society as Life-Members; and 
Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Hon’ble Mr. W. E. 
Crum, o. b. E., Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, i. c. s., Mr. N. Gupta, 
C. I. E., Rai Indu Bhusan Laliiri Bahadur and Rai A. C. Banerji 
Bahadur have joined the B. C. O. S. as Ordinary Members. 
Societies also are getting themselves affiliated. 

The Inaugural Meeting of the B. C. O. S. was held on the 
5th of September last at the Calcutta University Institute Hall. 
The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming presided on the occasion. A 
full report of its proceedings will be published in our next issue. 

A course of public lectures on co-operation has been arranged 
by the B. C. O. Society. The first lecture on “the Present 
Position of Co-operation in India” delivered by Prof. J. C. 
Coyajee, b.a. (Cantab) on* the 19th of .September last will be 
published in our next issue. The next lecture on the “Possibili¬ 
ties of Co-operation in India” will be delivered by Babu Tarak 
Chandra Ray, Jt. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 

The Buchan Memorial Fund has been made over by Mr. 
Donovan to the B. C. O. S. It is proposed to utilise this fund 
as a nucleus to form a library of co-operative literature which, 
when formed, will be called the “Buchan Memorial Library.” 

It is proposed to start a Co-operative Secretaries’ Training 
Class under the auspices of the B. C. O. S. But such a class 
cannot be started unless more funds are forthcoming. 

2. The Late Babu Kiran Chandra Bose. 

Babu Kiran Chandra Bose, who rendered such eminent 
services to the cause of Co-operation in the district of Jessore 
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breathed his last in Calcutta, on the 7th ultimo. Born in the year 
1870 in a remote village in the Narail sub-division of the Jessore 
district, he received his early education at Narail. He then 
finished his college career in Calcutta, and having passed his law 
examination joined the Jessore Bar in the year 1899. He soon rose 
to be a prominent member of the Bar. With the co-operative 
movement in Jessore he was associated from its very beginning. 
When the movement was in its rudimentary stage in the shape of 
an organizing association, Babu Kiran Chandra was its member, 
and with the establishment of the Jessore Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ld., he became its secretary. He established co-operative 
societies not only near about the town of Jessore where he resided, 
but, be it said to his immense credit, he spread the co-operative 
movement on all sides of his own native village, to the great pre¬ 
judice of the money-lending business of his own people, and not 
without protests from them. He had to incur much personal incon¬ 
veniences and professional losses for the sake of the movement, and 
in spite of failing health he never ceased to work on for the cause 
of co-operation, as he was all along conscious of its great possibi¬ 
lities, and was bent on making it useful as a means of popular 
education and amelioration of the condition of the masses. He 
was taken away from our midst at a time when his labours were 
most needed, and when he was on the wav to bring his arduous 
work to a successful termination. He passed away leaving be¬ 
hind him his only son, widow and five daughters, and a large circle 
of friends and relatives to mourn his loss. 

14-8-18. , JoCxENdra Nath Basu. 

3. The Naogaon Oanja Cultivators' Co-operative Society, Limited, at 
Naogaon in the District of Rajshahl. 

[By Rai Romksh Chandra Dutt Bahadur] 

It is well-known that ganja like salt is a Government 
monopoly, but many people are perhaps not cognisant of the fact 
that ganja grown in Naogaon supplies the demand of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Behar & Orissa and Assam, the districts of Agra, 
Cawnpur, Allahabad, Lucknow, Gorakhpur and Benares in the 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Native State of 
Cooch Behar. Ganja which was considered to be of the best 
quality used formerly to be grown extensively in the District of 
Jessore. According to tradition ganja was cultivated for the first 
time about the year 1722 A. D. in the villages of Balubhara and 
Muradpur in Naogaon Subdivision from which ganja cultivation 
was gradually extended to the adjoining villages in the districts of 
Rajshahi, Dinajpur and Bogra. This area is known as the ganja 
Mahal. When the Subdivision of Naogaon was created in 1882 
all the villages in the ganja growing tract were included in the new 
Sub-division. 

Before the ganja reaches the consumers in the districts it had 
had till recently to pass from the cultivator, who actually cultivates 
the plant, through whole-sale vendors or their recognised agents or 
brokers and the retail vendors who take the licensed shops in the 
districts. The Society that was formed at Naogaon last year took 
the place of whole-sale vendors in the districts and at Naogaon and 
of their authorised agents at Naogaon from 1st April 1918 and 
the place of the brokers at Naogaon from 1st January, 1918. The 
statutory position and liabilities of whole-sale vendors and their 
agents from places outside Bengal will remain the same except 
that they cannot purchase the drug from the cultivators direct. 
Government has granted to the Co-operative Society of Ganja 
Cultivators at Naogaon the exclusive privilege of supplying ganja 
and bhang by wholesale, throughout the Presidency of Bengal, 
with effect from the 1st April, 1918, under section 22 of the Bengal 
Excise Act, 1909 (Bengal Act V of 1909). The licenses of the 
existing brokers were not renewed after 31st December, 1917 and 
the Society acted as a broker in their place from 1st January to 
31st March, 1918. The cultivators were not permitted to sell 
the produce of 1918 to any one but the Society. 

Before I proceed further, it would perhaps not be uninterest¬ 
ing to state briefly the circumstances which led to the establish¬ 
ment of the Co-operative Society. Ganja produced at Naogaon 
is of two kinds, viz., round and flat. At the time when cultivators 
had not to store ganja in the public warehouse the wholesale 
vendors used to come to Naogaon and purchase the standing crop 
required for the manufacture of round ganja either by the field 
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at a fixed valuation before manufacture or at a rate to be determined 
after the completion of the manufacture with reference to the pre¬ 
vailing rate for ganja of similar quality at the time of export. In 
both cases the wholesale dealer had to advance some money at the 
time to the cultivator and to harvest and prepare the drug himself. 
The cultivator who used to sell the standing crop of his field at a 
fixed valuation usually got his price all right, but in cases in which 
the rates had to be determined afterwards, the wholesale 
vendors used to cheat the ignorant cultivators in all possible ways, 
(\g., by short weights, etc. In the case of flat ganja the services 
of a broker were essentially necessary “Not a blade of ganja is 
purchased without him (broker)” says Babu Hem Chandra Kerr 
in his report on the cultivation of, and trade in, Ganja in Bengal, 
1877 “and he is the man who of all others derives the largest profit 
in the business.” The broker added a rupee or eight annas to the 
price which was not an inconsiderable sum at a time when ganja 
used to be sold at Rs. 8 to Rs. 32 per maund. The brokerage 
used to be paid bv the purchasers. The cultivators also used to 
make it a point to pay something to the brokers who were usually 
influential cultivators themselves in order that they might be 
attached to his interest, “for” says Babu Hem Chandra Kerr in 
1877 “if a cultivator has given offence to them, his chance of sell¬ 
ing his drug is indeed very remote.” Well, might the successor 
of this cultivator say in 1917 that his condition in this respect was 
equally bad if not worse. The brokers used to combine with the 
agents of the wholesale dealers as to how to defraud their principal. 
Babu Hem Chandra Kerr estimated that brokers used to make 
four annas out of every rupee that passed through their hands. 

The state of things in 1877 has been described in the above 
paragraph but when the cultivators were made to store their ganja 
in the public warehouse in 1900 the practice of selling the standing 
crop to wholesale vendors automatically ceased. The influence 
then of the cultivator-broker who was a man of wealth and a subs¬ 
tantial jotedar himself and the head raiyat of the neighbouring 
villages, increased considerably. He began to advance money to 
his poorer neighbours and to buy up the produce at a certain rate 
per maund which was usually a very low rate. In 1908-09 it was 
found that the brokers showed one price in the prescribed Excise 
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Form No. 93, paid a different price to tlie cultivators and showed 
3 third as received from the district vendors and that the cultivator- 
brokers had very great facilities for bringing into the market 
through their own clients, viz., the wholesale vendors in districts, 
their private stock of ganja smuggled by themselves or by their 
friends and relatives. It was also found that they used to lend 
money to the poorer cultivators on usufructuary mortgage of their 
holdings and in other ways hold lands in the mahal in the names 
of their relatives and dependents. The cultivation thus became 
practically the monopoly of the cultivator-brokers. The broker 
must sell his own stock first and then the stock of his relatives, 
dependents and adherents. The poor cultivator hardly got a 
chance in the market to sell his crop and year in and year out his 
stock had to be got rid of by destruction under the rules. If he 
sold at all he too often got an extremely low price. The brokers 
were found to swindle the poor cultivators by misrepresentation 
and fraud. In order to remedy these evils Babu Jagadish Chandra 
Sen the then Sub-Divisional Officer of Naogaon suggested that 
“It is a matter for urgent decision as to whether this class of 
persons should be maintained at all and if they are considered 
essential, whether the personnel of the body should be materially 
improved” by the elimination of cultivator-brokers and by licens¬ 
ing good men with real 'business habits and a fair amount of 
education for the purpose. As a result of his representation the 
authorities decided in the following year that a person who took 
a license to be a broker would not be given a license to cultivate 
ganja. The brokers were called upon to state their choice. They 
notified that they preferred broking to cultivation. But Jagadish 
Babu found that they proposed to make fictitious conveyances of 
their lands and to keep cultivation in their hands as well, so he 
suggested the following measures :— * 

(1) "Elimination of cultivator-brokers and appointment of 

educated and business-like men in their place. 

(2) Establishment of a Co-operative Credit Society in the 

ganja mahal to enable the needy cultivators to 
escape from the clutches of money lending brokers 
and ganja cultivators. 

(3) Establishment by the cultivators themselves of an 
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association to protect themselves and their crops 
from the devices of speculators, to improve their 
prospects to adopt improved methods of cultivation 
and eventually to take the place of wholesale 
vendors in districts by means of agencies. 

In 1910, licenses had been issued to 36 old brokers. Enquiry 
was held into their conduct by Jagadish Babu and as a result of 
the enquiry they were found guilty of serious misconduct and were 
not allowed to act after December 1910. In their place, Jagadish 
Babu appointed a new set of men with better education and 
belonging to more respectable classes. 

O11 the 10th March, 1910 an Association named the Ganja 
Cultivators’ Association was formed. The objects of the asso¬ 
ciation as noted in the article III of the Memorandum of the 
Association were :— 

(i) To introduce improved and scientific methods of culti¬ 

vation especially of Ganja. 

(ii) To impart and diffuse proper and scientific knowledge 

of cultivation especially of the cultivation and 
manufacture of Ganja. 

(Hi) To establish and maintain and recognise educational 
institutions for the diffusion of general knowledge 
conducive to the objects of the Association. 

(iv) To print and publish any journals, periodicals, books 

or leaflets that the Association may think desirable 
for the promotion of its objects. 

(v) To unite the cultivators of ganja into an organised and 

registered body, to facilitate the adoption by them 
of such measures as may tend to keep the ganja 
market steady. 

(vi) To finance poorer cultivators for the purpose of cultiva¬ 

tion and maintenance. 

(vii) To compensate those cultivators whose ganja is 

destroyed by the authorities under departmental 
rules. 

(viii) To undertake botanical researches for the recognition 
of the male ganja plant at an earlier stage of its 
growth. 
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(ix) To finance such co-operative credit societies as may from 
time to time be established in the ganja Mahal for 
the benefit of the cultivators, or otherwise place 
funds at the disposal of such societies on such con¬ 
ditions as the managing committee may determine. 
ix) To help the cultivators in such other ways as the 
Association may deem fit. 

For the above purposes it was proposed :— 

(a) To raise funds by receiving contributions called the “Fund rate” 
from ganja vendors at such rate per maund of ganja sold as the general 
committee may from time to time determine, that body having power to 
suspend such collection when such suspension is considered by that body to 
be necessary for the benefit of the cultivators. Rs. 33,000 was collected in 
this way and Rs. 5,000 was lent to the needy cultivators at a specially low 
rate of interest. In 1911, an attempt was made to register the Association 
under the Co-operative Societies Act. But Government refused to register 
the society under section 29 of the Act. The Association was registered 
under Act XXI of i860, but the registration was cancelled after some 
months. The cultivators began to demand the money in deposit, which was 
paid to them. When all had been paid except a sum of about Rs. 6,300 the 
Treasurer refused to part with this amount. A criminal case was instituted 
against him. The case was compromised and the Sub-Divisional Officer was 
appointed an arbitrator under certain conditions. As the members of the 
association instead of subscribifig any share capital themselves began to put 
a tax on the wholesale vendors arbitrarily which indirectly affected the 
Government revenue and as an attempt was made to artificially force up the 
price of ganja , the authorities could not encourage the development of the 
Association which had been founded on unsound lines and it died a natural 
death. 

I have stated above that educated men of better class were 
appointed to act as brokers with effect from January 1911. In 
February 19x5, complaints were made to my predecessor Babu 
Lalit Chandra Guha that 1 ‘though the amount shown in the 
delivery order was paid to the cultivators in presence of the 
Supervisors, they had to refund a portion to the brokers.: the 
amount thus refunded generally varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 20 per 
maund”. A detailed enquiry was made by him and in March he 
reported that “the existing system of brokers be abolished and the 
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present set of brokers disbanded as soon as possible”. Various 
schemes were suggested and considered. It was found that all 
schemes suggested except the Government monopoly were either 
open to the same objection as the existing system or were imprac¬ 
ticable. But the difficulty in the way of Government monopoly 
was that the Government of India were averse to any action which 
would render the connection of Government with the traffic in 
drink or drugs closer than it is at present. The scheme of 
establishing a (>anja Growers’ Co-operative Society was then 
suggested and the details of the scheme were worked out bv Mr. 
Donovan, the present Registrar of Co-operative Societ’es, in 
January last, conditions being suggested which would prevent the 
monopoly being abused by the society. 

In May, Government passed orders directing the organisation 
of Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society, which was to have the 
monopoly of purchase of ganja from the cultivators and of the sale 
of the drugs to retail vendors of Bengal and to wholesale vendors 
of other provinces at a price to be fixed by the Government, thus 
eliminating the brokers and wholesale vendors in Bengal. In 
consideration of the fact that monopoly of sole purchase was given 
to the society and the fact that the profit of the wholesale vendors 
in Bengal which was not inconsiderable, would go to the Society 
it was stipulated that the society should bear the whole or a fair 
proportion of the cost of the preventive establishment employed 
in the ganja Mahal. Mr. Donovan came down early in June; 
bye-laws of the proposed society were drawn up in consultation 
with the leading cultivators and they signed an application for 
registration on the 13th June, 1917. At the informal conference 
in which the bye-laws were approved, the cultivators desired that 
the rate at which a portion of the price of ganja should be paid in 
advance in April should be stated. In consequence of this altera¬ 
tion and the fact that the monopoly of bhang was also subsequently 
decided to be given to the society, it became necessary to submit a 
fresh application which was signed on 20th June. It was then 
that the mischievous machinations of the brokers began. 

The chief advantage of the society as stated above is that the 
society of producers of ganja gets the monopoly of the retail sale 
of the drug; thus it can appropriate the profits which at present 

5 
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the wholesale vendors and others legitimately get. In addition 
the society gets the monopoly of retail sale of b hang. True it is that 
the society has to pay the whole or a fair proportion of the cost of 
the preventive establishment but the sale price of ganja which is to 
be fixed is so arranged that the entire cost does not fall on the 
growers. The advantages which the cultivators derive indivi¬ 
dually are not inconsiderable. It is proposed to give to the 
cultivators an advance of Rs. 70, Rs. 60, Rs. 50 per maund 
according to the quality of ganja manufactured, within the month 
of April. At present a cultivator can secure a high price when 
the new ganja comes to the market but that is only for a fortnight. 
Then the price goes down. As stated before the cultivator has to 
refund a portion of the price to the broker. The cultivator who 
does not do so has very little chance of selling his crop at all, so 
he has to submit to the inevitable and accept the terms dictated 
by the broker. A rich and intelligent cultivator has to refund 
smaller sums than his less fortunate brethren. But the percent¬ 
age of the latter is more than 95 per cent, of the cultivators. 
These poor ignorant people have also to pay a portion of the price 
to their rich neighbours whose help is generally necessary to 
negotiate the sale. The cultivator has to attend the ganja office 
from day to day on the off chance of finding a buyer. Poor people 
who cannot undergo this process resign themselves unreservedly 
to the tender mercies of the buyer. If they cannot secure his 
patronage, their ganja rots in the public warehouse to be ultimately 
consigned to fire. The longer a cultivator has to wait to sell his 
drug the greater is the deterioration of the quality and decrease 
in the price when he eventually finds a buyer. The ganja culti¬ 
vator as is the case with the jute cultivator is always thriftless and 
extravagant. The fact that a cultivator has got license for 
growing ganja gives him credit in the money market. He takes 
full advantage of this credit and borrows money at a ruinous rate 
of interest and when fortunately a year of high price comes after 
5 or 6 years, the whole of his money goes in paying off his debts, 
or if any escapes it is squandered foolishly, and in the succeeding 
years he goes on borrowing as usual. When a year of very low 
price comes, his misery knows no bounds as his credit in the 
market in that year is very little. Although statistics show that 
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a year of high price comes after 5 or 6 years “hope springs 
eternal” in his breast and every year he banks on a year of high 
price and regulates his expenses accordingly and so is always 
involved in debts. The cultivator will get now a fixed advance of 
a fair proportion of the price and will not be suffering from the 
effects of the unrealisable dream of a high price every year. 
Neither will he have to suffer the disappointment of a very low 
price. He will be able to control his expenditure knowing as 
accurately as possible what his income is. He will get his money 
in April, i.e., at a time when he requires it for payment of rent 
and for defraying the expenses of cultivation of jute and paddy. 
He will get his bonus in December when he will require money 
for cultivation and manufacture of ganja. Though the necessity 
for his borrowing is minimised, it cannot be eliminated. Accord¬ 
ingly I have proposed to start co-operative credit societies all over 
the ganja Mahal. When in any year there is an abundant crop, 
the price is low. To add to the misery of the cultivator, as the 
supply is more than the demand, a considerable portion of the 
produce after lapse of time becomes unfit for consumption and is 
destroyed. The cultivator whose crop is thus destroyed does not 
get any return for his commodity. Now there is no chance of 
such destruction unless the drug at the time of storage is of such 
inferior quality that it is unfit for human consumption. These 
are in short the advantages which the cultivator will derive from 
the society. The more ignorant and poor the cultivator is the 
greater are his advantages. The ganja is graded by elected 
representatives of cultivators. 

Twelve such cultivators are elected by the general committee 
from whom the Manager will nominate and ask 3 members to 
attend the grading committee at a time. They do not, of course, 
know whose ganja they are grading. The Excise Department 
may, if it likes, elect a member to the committee. The cultivator, 
the Manager or the representative of the Excise Department may 
appeal to the Sub-Divisional Officer against the decision of the 
committee. 

Immediately after steps were taken to organise the society the 
brokers began to instil in the minds of the simple and ignorant 
cultivators that the Government was establishing the society “to 



make the cultivators hewers of wood and drawers of water”. To 
attain their object they attempted at first to convince and succeeded 
in convincing the cultivators that as the stock of ganja was short 
in 1917, they were bound to get a very high price in 1918. This 
was partially true; a high price might have been obtained for the 
first 3 or 4 hundred maunds of ganja, but as licenses had been 
issued for the maximum quantity of ganja land for the 1918 crop, 
the price of the remaining ganja was likely to be very low indeed 
even if the outturn of the crop were only normal. The cultivators 
were induced to ask for one year’s time in the mistaken belief that 
the term of the existing brokers would be extended for a year 
more. The Registrar did not see his way to accept this. The 
brokers then engaged a pleader of Rajshahi to draft a memorial 
to Government on behalf of the cultivators. This draft has lately 
been recovered from the house of the leading agitator amongst 
the brokers. In order to obtain signatures the brokers began to 
circulate mischievous rumours when they came in contact with the 
cultivators and by sending emissaries to the villages in the Ganja 
Mahal for the purpose. Some of the rumours spread bv 
them were :— 

(1) That the price of ganja had been fixed for good and the 

promise of a bonus was a huge fraud and that 
Government would misappropriate the whole profit. 

(2) The cultivators would have to payRs. 10-8-0 every 

year to obtain a license for ganja and that licenses 
would have to be registered. 

(3) That they would have to erect fences around the 

chatars (where ganja is manufactured) 8 cubits to 
10 cubits high. 

(4) That they would have to put wire nets round their 

ganja fields 

(5) That they would never be allowed to abandon ganja 

cultivation even if it were inconvenient to them in 
any year. 

(6) That the Government would gradually acquire all 

ganja lands after which the cultivators would be 
employed as coolies only and as a preliminary step 
» Government had made a wage census. 



(7) That the cultivator would have to wear prisoner’s dress 

when entering the chatar. 

(8) That the price of ganja would not be paid in one 

instalment but in as many instalments as would 
suit the Government. 

After spreading these rumours the brokers sent out paid 
agents to obtain signatures from cultivators on a petition to be 
presented to Government. 

[To be continued ] 

t 

4. A Short Account of the St. Pauls’ College Co-operative Stores, Ltd. 

The St. Paul \s College Co-operative Stores, Limited, has been 
started with the.se objects : — 

(i) To promote the development of co-operative ideas and 
enterprise among the students of the College, to 
encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation gene¬ 
rally among the members. 

(’) To assist the members of the Society in purchasing at 
‘Reasonable rates’ such commodities as are gener¬ 
ally required by them. 

(3) To carry on trade, both wholesale and retail, for the 
benefit of the members. 

The maximum capital of the society is Rs. 2 , 5 <xj which is 
divided into 5<x> shares of the value of Rs. 5 each. Membership 
of the society is open to all persons who are in any way connected 
with the College. Many students, Professors and a member of 
the ‘Governing body’ of the College, have become shareholders. 

The Board of Management of the Society has decided to stock 
the following articles at present : Rice, Dal, Spices, Oil, Ghee, 
Sugar, Candles, tea, etc. The actual work began on the 16th 
August last, and the society has been selling things to the various 
messes of the College since then. 

All articles, which the society stocks, sell at the market 
price. The difference is that our things are pure and genuine 
whereas the market ones are adulterated and impure. Thus to 
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provide with pure things, we are getting mustard-oil from Santra- 
gachi, a place about four miles away from Calcutta; Dal is bought 
at Ahiritolla and other centres of business. In a word, every 
attempt is being made to get pure and good commodities; at the 
same time we expect to keep a good margin of profit to satisfy our 
shareholders at the end of the year. But as our main object 
is to promote the development of co-operative ideas and 
enterprises among the students, while we fully realise the 
absolute necessity of conducting the store on sound business prin¬ 
ciples, we also “want the students to look upon the store not 
merely as a business concern which will enable them to eat their 
way into wealth, by means of dividends derived from heavy meals, 
but as the branch of a new social order, destined in the evolution 
of the Race, to replace the old antagonistic order which is fast 
passing away.” 

It is we, students of the St. Paul’s College, who launched the 
Mechuabazar Charmakar Credit Society—which combines credit, 
production and sale. We manage it in conjunction with the Ben¬ 
gal Social Service League. It has borne good fruit. So we hope 
that we shall be also successful in our second attempt. 

Cantkswar Das, 

i yth August, 1918. ffony. Secretary, 

St. Paul's College, Co-operative Stores, Ltd. 


Opening of St. Paul's College Co-operative Store. 

In connection with the opening ceremony of the St. Paul’s 
College Co-operative Stores, Ltd., a meeting was held in the 
College Hall in August last. There was a large attendance 
of ladies and gentlemen. On the motion of the Rev. A. J. 
Johnston, Principal of the College, Sir Daniel Hamilton was un¬ 
animously voted to the chair. The proceedings commenced with 
the reading of the report by Mr. Canteswar Das, Secretary of the 
Stores. 

Lady Hamilton in declaring the Stores open, said : It gives 
me much pleasure to be present this afternoon and I thank you for 
the. honour you have done me in asking me to declare the Co- 



operative Stores open. The Co-operative movement is rapidly 
growing and it is well that the students of Bengal should turn 
attention to a movement which means so much in the economic and 
social development of India. The more one studies the movement 
the greater appear the possibilities. To the young man of to-day 
eager to serve his country and take his share in the work of build¬ 
ing up new India what greater facilities can be offered than through 
the co-operative movement ? We live in great days, the issues at 
stake are so stupendous and the conflict now being waged in 
Europe so colossal that here in India we are apt to lose sight of all 
that is involved. But through all the terrible strife the feeling 
of the brotherhood of nations is growing and the Allies are deter¬ 
mined that never again shall such a war be forced upon the world. 
For this great end men are sacrificing all they hold most dear and 
the graves in France, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere bear eloquent 
testimony to their self-surrender. To-day we are in safety, be¬ 
cause of the brave men who have died for us. What are we doing 
to repay the debt ? It is a wonderful thing to be alive in these days 
but “to be young is very Heaven.’’ To you, young men of Ben¬ 
gal, the call comes to devote your lives to the sendee of your 
country in developing all that is best in her interests. You have 
a geat task before you. You need faith and courage and persever¬ 
ance. It is easy in the first flush of enthusiasm to undertake some 
great work, the testing time comes when difficulties and dis¬ 
appointments appear and slackness follows. Keep your faith 
bright and carry on as our soldiers are doing; work steadily on 
and the result will be certain. In the co-operative movement lie 
the germs of great possibilities, it is like the seed, small and 
insignificant to appearance, but within it lies dormant the great 
tree. That is why the Co-operative movement is spreading—be¬ 
cause it is a living seed the growth comes from within (applause.) 

Mr. J. T. Donovan, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, Bengal, then delivered an interesting address in the course of 
which he said : In opening this store you are doing what the 
students of the great Universities, c.g., Oxford and Dublin have 
done. Co-operation can teach you great religious and political 
truths. Co-operation teaches you brotherly love and self-sacri¬ 
fice, the noblest of virtues in all religious systems. Our motto is 
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“All for each and each for all.” Thai motto has now rung 
throughout the world in a hundred languages. It has risen above 
the thunder of the guns on every front. It is the guiding principle 
of those heroes on the battlefield who are daily dying in hundreds 
for ideals. I emphasize this essential idea of sacrifice which lies 
at the root of successful co-operation, because in the actual working 
of so many co-operative societies which have been failures I find 
real cause of failure in the absence of the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
The desire of the individual for the greatest gain is the curse of our 
societies in Bengal. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton in the course of his presidential address 
said that Mr. Donovan had referred to Oxford and Dublin, abso¬ 
lutely forgetting Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen. The co¬ 
operative movement originated in Scotland at a place called 
Hamilton, named after him (laughter). But it was originated by 
an Englishman. In the course of his speech Mr. Donovan had 
also referred to self-sacrifice. He might tell them that in the 
“Bhagabat Gita,” self-sacrifice and co-operation were preached. 
That was also the teaching of the Christian Religion. They 
should always keep that in mind. 

With a vote of thanks to the President, Lady Hamilton, 
Mr. Donovan and others who helped them in the movement, pro¬ 
posed by the Rev. A. J. Johnstone, the meeting separated. 

8. The Bangabasi College Co-operative Stores. 

The idea of starting a Co-operative Store in connection with 
the College originated with Babu Satyendra Nath De, M.Sc., an 
ex-student of the College, now a research scholar in Sir J. C. 
Bose’s Institute. He had made himself familiar with the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of Co-operative movement by putting himself 
in communication with Babu Nripendra Nath Bose, an officer of 
the Co-operative Society’s Department, Bengal, who evidently 
with the permission of his chief and his encouragement, came and 
saw us with the object of having a store started in connection with 
the College. Babu Dakshina Ranjan Banerji, M.Sc., an ex¬ 
student of the College, now a Professor-in the College and also the’ 
Resident Superintendent of the College-Hostel joined us at this 
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lime and on the nth July last a meeting was called of all the Pro¬ 
fessors of the College and some of the senior students which 
resolved unanimously that a Society under the name “Bangabasi 
College Co-operative Store” be started and duly registered under 
the Co-operative Society Act TI of 191 2. The draft rules prepared 
beforehand by Babu Nripendra Nath Bose who was invited to be 
present at the meeting were approved by the meeting and other 
necessary formalities were gone through for the purpose of having 
the Store registered. A provisional Board of Directors was also 
formed. The Store has now been registered and the Certificate 
of Registration has been received. 

Another meeting of the Store was held on the 12th August, 
1918, at which the proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

84 shares have been sold and Rs. 1,000/- have been advanced 
by the College so as to give the Store a start. 

As soon as Sir Daniel Hamilton heard of the starting of the 
Bangabasi College Co-operative Store, Ld., and the St. Paul’s 
College Store, Ld., he was kind enough to accept our invitation to 
come and address a meeting of students and gentlemen interested 
in the Co-operative Movement held in the University Institute on 
the 8th August last and presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Greaves. In the address there was a suggestion that “the Uni¬ 
versity will use its great influence to get students everywhere to 
take up the practical study of a movement with which the welfare 
of India is so bound up.” We are glad to be able to say that the 
University has at once taken up the idea and is trying to put it in 
practice. 


6 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1. Bombay Co-operative Societies Rules, 1918. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 43 of the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act, 1912 (II of 1912), and in supersession of 
all previous rules on the subject, the Governor-in-Council has 
made rules to carry out the purposes of the Act. These rules are 
called the Bombay Co-operative Societies Rules, 1918. 

The following are extracts from the rules published in the 
“Gazette” 

If the Registrar refuses to register the society or its bye-laws 
under section 9 of the Act, he shall communicate to the applicants 
his reason for so doing. Where the Registrar refuses to register 
a society, an appeal may be made to the Governor in Council within 
three months of the date of the refusal. 

The matters in respect of which every society shall make by¬ 
laws are the following, namely : — 

(a) The name and address of the society and its area of 
operations ; (b) the object of the society, the purposes to which its 
funds are applicable, the terms of admission of members and their 
rights and liabilities, the consequences of default in payment of 
any sum due by a member, and, in the case of Credit Societies, the 
conditions on which loans may be granted and the maximum num¬ 
ber of members that may be admitted ; (c) the mode of holding 
meetings, the right of voting, and, subject to the provisions of 
rules 6 and 7, the manner of making, altering and abrogkting by¬ 
laws ; (d) the mode of appointment and removal of the Committee 
and of the officers, if any, and the duties and powers of the Com¬ 
mittees and officers; (e) the manner in which capital may be rais¬ 
ed ; (f) the mode of custody and of investment of the funds and, 
subject to rules 13 and 17 and 18, the mode of keeping accounts, 
and the disposal of its profits. 

Every society may make by-laws in respect, of any other matters 
incidental to the management of its business. Where the Regis¬ 
trar refuses approval to the making, alteration or abrogation of 
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any by-law, an appeal may be made to the Governor in Council 
within three months of the date of refusal. 

Loan and Deposits. 

Every society with unlimited liability shall from time to time 
fix in a general meeting the maximum liability which it may incur 
in loans or deposits from non-members. The maximum so fixed 
shall be subject to the sanction of the Registrar, who may at any 
time reduce it. No such society may receive any loan or deposit 
from a non-member which will make its liability to non-members 
exceed the limit sanctioned by the Registrar. No society with 
limited liability shall incur total liabilities exceeding eight times 
the total of its paid-up share capital and its accumulated reserve 
fund. 

The shares of the society may not be hypothecated to that 
society by its members as a security for a loan. 

Agricultural Credit Societies may not accept deposits which 
are not fixed for a period of at least two months except in the case 
of savings deposits in such .societies as have included in their by¬ 
laws provisions for the encouragement of thrift among their mem¬ 
bers bv the opening of savings accounts. 

Accounts, Returns and Documents. 

The Registrar may require the Secretary of any society to 
submit a periodical return of receipts and disbursements on such 
dates and in such form as he may prescribe. All registered 
societies classified by the Registrar as District or Central Banks 
and Urban Societies with a capital of more than Rs. 50,000 shall 
submit to that officer a quarterly financial statement in the form 
prescribed by Government for the quarters ending March 31st, 
June 30th, September 30th, and December 31st, not later than 
April 30th, July 15th, October 15th, and January 15th, 
respectively. 

On or before April 20th of each year the Committee shall 
publish an annual balance sheet, showing (a) the profit and loss, 
and ( b) the receipts and expenditure of the previous financial 
year, and (c) the assets and liabilities as they stood on March 31st. 



This balance sheet shall be open to the inspection of any member 
during office hours at the office of the society, and a copy thereof 
shall be submitted to the Registrar before April 30th. 

(1) Every member of a society may nominate a person to 

whom under section 22 of the Act his share or 
interest shall be transferred or the sum specified in 
that section shall be paid, and may similarly from 
time to time revoke or vary such nomination. 

(2) The name and address of every person so nominated 

shall be entered in the register kept under rule 12, 
sub-rule (1), clause (a). 

Distribution of Profits, Etc. 

No society shall pay a dividend to its shareholders at a rate 
exceeding 12per cent., nor shall it pay a rate exceeding 9^ 
per cent, until its reserve fund exceeds one quarter of its subscribed 
capital. Without the sanction of the Registrar, no part of the 
funds of a registered society shall be divided by way of bonus of 
dividend or otherwise among its members in any year, unless the 
entire expenditure incurred by such society during the year, and 
any loss on account of bad debts written off, have been debited in 
the Annual Profit and Loss account before the net profit has been 
calculated. With the previous sanction of the Registrar, any 
society may invest its funds or a portion thereof in the purchase or 
leasing of land and in the construction of buildings, provided that 
such land or buildings are necessary for the conduct of its business. 
With the previous approval of the Registrar, societies with 
unlimited liability constituted for the object of co-operative pur¬ 
chase of goods for distribution to the members or for the co-opera¬ 
tive production of commodities for sale, may once a year, after 
carrying to reserve at least one-fourth of the net profits earned in 
that year, distribute a sum not exceeding half of the remainder as 
a bonus among the members to such extent and under such 
conditions as may be prescribed in the by-laws. 

Audtt and Arbitration. 

v Societies with limited liability and with a total working 
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capital exceeding Rs. 50,000 at the beginning of the co-operative 
year may be required by the Registrar to bear the charges of the 
audit of their accounts. The amount of the charges to which they 
are liable shall be fixed bv the Registrar and shall be recoverable 
under section 44 of the Act. The Registrar may, with the 
previous sanction of Government, levy an audit rate not exceeding 
y 2 per cent., calculated on the working capital of every registered 
society within a stated area, as it stood at the close of the last 
preceding co-operative year, and employ the proceeds of the rate 
in maintaining a staff to audit societies within that area. Societies 
falling under rule 27 shall be exempt from this rate. Audit fees 
assessed under this rule shall be recoverable under section 44 of 
the Act. 

Any dispute touching the business of a Co-operative Society 
between members or past members of the society or persons 
claiming through a member or past member, or between a member 
or past member or persons so claiming and the Committee or any 
officer, shall be referred to the Registrar. The Registrar, on 
receiving notice of such dispute, shall, at his discretion, either 
decide the dispute himself or shall appoint an arbitrator or shall 
refer it to three arbitrators, of whom one shall be nominated by 
each of the parties to the dispute and the third shall be nominated 
by the Registrar and act as Chairman. Where any party to a 
dispute fails to nominate an arbitrator within 15 days, the 
Registrar may himself make the nomination. The appointment 
of the arbitrator or arbitrators shall be notified by the Registrar 
in the “Bombay Government Gazette. ” In such proceedings the 
Registrar or the arbitrator or arbitrators shall have power to 
administer oaths, to require by summons the attendance of all 
parties concerned and witnesses, and to require by summons the 
production of all books and documents relating to the matter in 
dispute. Such summons may be sent by registered post or served 
on parties or witnesses directly or through the Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari in charge of the the taluka or Mahal in which the party 
or witness is residing. The Registrar or arbitrator or arbitrators 
shall record a brief note in English or in vernacular of the evidence 
of the parties and witnesses who attend, and upon the evidence so 
recorded and after consideration of any documentary evidence 
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produced by either side, a decision or award, as the case may be, 
shall be given in accordance with justice, equity and good cons¬ 
cience and shall be reduced to writing. In the absence of any 
party duly summoned to attend, the dispute may be decided 
ex-parte. In case where three arbitrators are appointed, the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail. (Rule 32.) 

Any party aggrieved by an award of an arbitrator or 
arbitrator or arbitrators may appeal to the Registrar within one 
month of the date of the award. In cases which the Registrar 
has decided the dispute himself without reference to arbitration, 
an appeal within one month of the date of the decision shall lie to 
the Director of Agriculture and of Co-operative Societies. An 
award of the arbitrators or a decision of the Registrar under rule 
32, if not appealed against within one month, and an order of the 
Registrar or the Director of Agriculture in appeal under rule 33, 
shall, as between the parties to the dispute, not be liable to be 
called in question in any Civil or Revenue Court and shall be in 
all respects final and conclusive. Decisions and awards under 
rule 32 shall, on application to any Civil ourt having local jurisdic¬ 
tion, be forceable in the same manner as a decree of such Court. 

In proceedings held under rules 29 to 34 no party shall be 
represented by any legal practitioner. 

2. The Bombay Co-operative Institute. 

A well attended meeting under the chairmanship of the 
Chief of Ichalkaranjee was held at the office of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank, on Friday, to discuss and adopt a new scheme 
for a new Central Co-operative Institute in this Presidency. 
Among those present were the Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, 
c.i.k., the Hon’ble Mr. S. D. Garud, Dr. H. H. Mann, the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and his assistant Mr. V. H. 
Gonehalli, Prof. Burnett Hurst, Rao Bahadur Talmaki, Rao 
Bahadur R. G. Naik and Mr. N. M. Joshi of the Servants of India 
Society and many other representatives of the Co-operative 
movement from the mofussil and from the adjoining Native 
States. After a few words by the Chairman, the functions of the 
new Institute were outlined by the Registrar. It was not intended 
to exercise control over individual Societies, but to serve as a 
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centre for propagandist and educational activities of every sort. 
Separate Federations would shortly be formed for supervising and 
controlling agricultural societies. They would require much help 
in their propagandist work and it was hoped that the Institute 
would be able to work through them. The alternative to official 
control was not non-official control, but self-control and this was 
the goal towards which all Co-operative schemes were being 
directed. The scheme had been approved bv the greatest living 
authority Mr. H. W. Wolff, and was on the same lines as the 
Co-operative Organisation Society recently projected in Bengal. 

After some discussion the general scope of the Institute was 
unanimously approved; and the meeting proceeded to go through 
the prospectus which had been widely circulated and the draft 
by-laws. It was agreed that the response to the prospectus was 
very encouraging, and a further sum of Rs. 2,500 was promised 
in the course of the meeting by the Hon’ble Mr. Lalubhai Samal- 
das, the Chief of Iehalkaranji and others. If once the Institute 
was started, there seemed to be no ground for anxiety about funds. 
Mr. B. D. Jadhav, Chief Revenue officer, Kolhapur, and the 
Director of Industries, Barada represented Native States and 
promised their fullest co-operation, financial and practical. 

The by-laws were carefully examined by the meeting and 
amended in several important particulars, after which they were 
signed by those present, and sent in for registration. 

The importance of the new enterprise in giving an opportunity 
for independent work to unofficial co-operators was emphasised by 
several speakers, and it was arranged that in order that its scope 
and opportunities, might be widely known, the first general 
meeting should be held at Poona at the time of the Provincial 
Co-operative Conference. 

After a cordial vote of thanks to the Chief of Iehalkaranji for 
the tactful way in which he guided the meeting through a some¬ 
what difficult piece of business, the meeting dispersed. 

—The Times of India. 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


The co-operative organisation in Madras has now reached a 
fairly advanced stage, and while in most provinces the movement 
is still passing through a period of consolidation, it was there 
possible during the past year to carry out important extensions. 
There was an increase of more than 400 in the number of societies. 
The working capital rose from Rs. 169 to Rs. 205 lakhs and there 
was satisfactory growth in the reserve funds and the paid up share 
capital. A noteworthy advance was the reconstitution of the 
Madras Central Urban Bank as a Provincial institution. As such 
it will contribute to the equilibrium of finance by allotting surplus 
funds to the disticts where they are most needed. These it will 
draw partly from those Central Banks which have larger credit 
balances than they can utilise, and partly from external sources 
in the form of deposits, the amount of the latter representing 
roughly the confidence of the public in the stability of the move¬ 
ment. That this is steadily growing is shown bv the fact that the 
Provincial Bank has been able to attract Rs. 30 lakhs in deposits. 

In Madras as elsew'here the most difficult problem is the 
prompt realisation of motley due to societies from their members, 
many of whom have not yet learnt the virtue of promptitude in 
meeting obligations as they accrue. Dilatory habits are so deep 
rooted that they can be countered only by constant supervision, 
and, as in other provinces, the increase in the number of societies 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding reinforcement of the 
official inspecting agency. In consequence, collections are in 
many cases far from satisfactory. Not only is the amount of 
principal outstanding unduly high, but many societies fail to 
recover interest as it falls due. Out of 24 districts in all there 
were eleven in which arrears of interest for the current year were 
more than 30 per cent, of the total recoverable, while in regard to 
principal the position was even more serious. To some extent the 
conditions were unfavourable to heavy realizations. The war was 
responsible for trade depression and scarcity of transport facilities, 
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in several districts damage was caused by floods and cyclones, and 
in others the harvests were below average. But when every 
allowance has been made for these factors, there is clearly room 
for much improvement. The present rate of advance cannot be 
continued with safety unless it is accompanied by a better appre¬ 
ciation of their duties on the part of members of primary societies. 
This will probably involve the strengthening of the Government 
staff, although in its system of unions Madras appears to have 
created an agency which may ultimately reduce the scope of official 
supervision to a considerable extent. Although the development 
is of relatively recent date, there is in some districts a marked 
difference between the results of societies affiliated to a union and of 
those which are independent. Five unions have outstandings of 
less than 5 per cent., an indication of what can be done by careful 
organisation and inspection. In one district, union societies have 
arrears of 24 per cent., while the outstandings of non-union 
societies amount to 46 per cent.; in another district the corres¬ 
ponding figures are 14 per cent, and 80 per cent. It is therefore 
a matter for congratulation that during the year under review the 
number of local unions was doubled while that of affiliated societies 
rose from 604 to 1,294. Of the balance, more than one half 
were under the control of Central Banks and district unions, so 
that the supervisory net now embraces 82 per cent, of the societies. 
It remains to improve the efficiency of these non-official agencies 
of inspection. 

The non-credit forms of co-operation in Madras present some 
features of interest. So far as agricultural societies of this type 
are concerned, the purpose for which they are formed is generally 
joint purchase, but two societies also exist for joint sale and 
production. Previously, credit societies could not undertake these 
functions, but this has now been allowed under sanction granted 
by Government during the year under review and the future line 
of development is likely to lie in credit societies extending their 
activities rather than in separate ones being formed for specific 
purposes. The business of co-operative sale is a difficult one, and 
it is therefore encouraging to learn that in the three instances in 
which produce was. sold jointly some advantage acrrued to the 
producer. In one case this was as large as 11 per cent, but in the 
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other two it was only 3 per cent—a margin which, though it repaid 
the trouble taken, was much less than general considerations would 
lead us to expect. The advantages of joint sale are not, however, 
confined to the greater power of bargaining it confers, they 
include the holding up of the produce until the market is favour¬ 
able and the elimination of differential rates between various 
classes of sellers. The value of co-operative societies as agencies 
for the propagation of new agricultural methods was illustrated by 
several instances of local enterprise. One society purchased a dix 
plough which it hired out to its members, recovering 30 per cent, 
of its original value in a single year. Another society was formed 
for the purchase of improved sugarcane crushers which it proposes 
to hire out in the same way. An association in the Tanjore 
district embarked on quite a novel experiment by undertaking the 
manufacture of bone and phosphate manure, and moreover suc¬ 
ceeded in producing the article at a cheaper rate than that obtaining 
in the market. It also purchased manures at wholesale prices for 
its members. The joint cultivation of waste land was started by 
a society in the Godavari district which took on lease an area of 
160 acres for a period of 11 years and proposes to reclaim and 
cultivate it on co-operative lines. These ventures, though indivi¬ 
dually of small imprtance, reveal a spirit of enterprise which 
co-operation has called into being and should be able to stimulate 
and develop. 

The opportunities for co-operative work among the depressed 
casses are necessarily less than among agriculturists, but consider¬ 
able progress has been made in bringing untouchables within the 
scope of the movement. A form of organisation which has proved 
very successful is'that among municipal employees. There are 
now 25 societies of this type, and although the municipal com¬ 
mittees are sometimes apathetic or obstructive on the whole they 
support the efforts of the co-operative officials to improve the lot 
of their workmen. Fishermen seem to take kindly to co-operation, 
perhaps because the conditions under which they carry on their 
calling lend themselves to exploitation which may be avoided by 
combination and access to cheap credit. The store societies, with 
one or two exceptions, have not proved a success. Expert manage¬ 
ment is required and this is often difficult to secure. The purchase 
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of goods at the right time and place plays a large part in the balance 
sheet and errors of judgment may easily convert an expected profit 
into a considerable loss. This appears to have happened in the 
case of several societies, while in others the members are quite 
ready to be loyal to their association when it costs them nothing, 
but go elsewhere if they can buy particular goods a little cheaper. 
They have, in short, not yet imbibed co-operative principles, strict 
adherence to which is essential to the success of undertakings of 
this character .—Civil & Military Gazette. 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


According to the latest report submitted by the Registrar on 
the working of the Co-operative Societies Act in Burma the year 
shows steady and satisfactory progress in the growth of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation. Agricultural credit societies have increased 
both in number and membership and indications point to a general 
improvement in the organization and methods of working of these 
societies. Unions have kept pace in numbers with the growth 
in societies and have further proved their efficiency as a sound 
agency for the spread of co-operation and as a controlling board 
over the societies of which they are composed. The government 
supervising staff has been strengthened to meet the growing needs 
of the department and the cost to government has increased from 
1,10,000 in 1915-16 to 1,55,000 rupees in the year of report. The 
system of society paid auditors which was introduced in the pre¬ 
vious year has been developed in 1916-17 and the total charges 
borne by societies for management and contingencies have risen 
from 1 y 2 lakhs to over 2 lakhs of rupees. 

• 

Expansion of thr Movement. 

The department has now been organized in a manner which 
permits of the introduction and expansion of the co-operative 
movement in the rich rice-growing districts of Lower Burma. 
As the Registrar explains in the report, the chief difficulty at 
present lies in the adequate financing of societies. The Upper 
Burma Central Co-operative Bank has been able under capable 
management to increase its loan capital by some 5 y 2 lakhs of 
rupees in spite of the war conditions existing during the year. This 
bank still depends largely on European and other non-Burman 
investors for the sources of supply and it is not in a position to 
attract local capital from all districts and cannot be expected to 
continue to finance the co-operative societies throughout the pro¬ 
vince. Attention is being rightly given to the creation of more 
district central banks as a means of obtaining capital, and the 
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Financial Commissioner trusts that the many prominent Burmans 
who have given their whole-hearted support to the co-operative 
movement will be able by their example and teaching to secure 
local investments in the district banks. 

Cattle Insurance. 

Cattle insurance has not progressed as rapidly as might have 
been expected with the formation of the re-insurance society. The 
Registrar has represented that the rate of premium is higher than 
necessary, and a proposal to reduce the rate on cattle, other than 
buffaloes, is under consideration. The scheme of co-operative 
colonization has been extended successfully during the year in 
waste areas adjoining the Sittang river in the Pegu and Hantha- 
waddy Districts of Lower Burma and in the Namvin Valley of the 
Myitkyina District of Upper Burma. Experience shows that 
under careful supervision this system of colonization is likely to 
prove satisfactory. The amount of capital needed by a Lower 
Burma colonist to enable him to bring the whole of his holding 
under cultivation has been found to be somewhat larger than was 
first estimated when a beginning was made. The growth of the 
co-operative [movement renders it necessary to determine more 
clearly the relationship between the department and the district 
officials. In the early days of the movement the evolution of 
satisfactory measures of co-operation was rightly placed under the 
sole control of the Registrar and his assistants. As the organiza¬ 
tion and lines of development become settled the time should 
arrive when the work of the department can be absorbed more 
directly uuder the Deputy Commissioner as one of the branches 
of district administration. The formation of district agricul¬ 
tural and co-operative associations is a step in the right direction. 

Helping the War Loan. 

Arrangements have been devised for the collection of subs¬ 
criptions to the War Loan by members of co-operative societies 
and other persons and large sums realized by this means. The 
greater interest which is being taken in the co-operative movement 
by all non-officials and officials alike, who have at heart the welfare 
of the country, promises well for the future.— Commerce. 



CO-OPERATION IN MYSORE 


The report on the working of co-operative societies in Mysore 
State for the year ending June, 1917, records progress in the direc¬ 
tion of the development of co-operation on lines other than credit. 
The transactions of these societies show an all-round increase in 
the volume of work done under all heads, and about 57 per cent, 
of the loans are reported to have been given for productive purposes, 
but the percentage of loans granted for discharging prior debts is 
still large (25), while loans for marriages and other ceremonies 
have increased from 4 to 7. The Mysore Government lay stress 
on the desirability of still further restricting loans granted for 
non-productive purposes. 

It is a vexed question how far rural credit societies have suc¬ 
ceeded in relieving the indebtedness of the members. An enquiry 
into this lead the government to think that “so far as the societies 
examined are concerned, there has been no improvement; indebted¬ 
ness remain practically the same as it was some years ago and they 
are still in the hands of the money-lender. There can however, 
be no doubt that systematic stock-taking of the material and moral 
effects of the movement on the people will be of great help in con¬ 
solidating and stimulating further development.” It is satisfac¬ 
tory to note that among the questions which are continuously 
engaging the attention of the authorities are the starting of a large 
number of societies for the benefit of the poorer and backward 
classes; the investigation of the economic condition of members of 
societies: the enouragement of weavers’ societies and other 
industrial co-operative societies; and the development of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation other than credit. 

The non-agricultural, productive societies at work at the end 
of the year are still small in number, 44but among these are 
jaggery manufacturing and rice-hulling societies, weavers’ 
societies, house building societies* municipal employees* societies 
for the benefit of particular classes, such as tailors and 
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jutka drivers, etc., grain societies; one society each for 
ivory inlayers, lacquerware artisans, and sandal inlayers. Of 
these, the weavers’ societies appear to be working well. The 
members purchased yarn and goods to the extent of a lakh and a 
half rupees. The general economic condition of the weavers is 
reported on in very unfavourable terms : lack of enterprise and 
thrift, drunkenness and illiteracy; heavy indebtedness to middle¬ 
men and so on. With a view to relieving the weavers from the 
clutches of the middlemen and to placing the whole organisation 
on a satisfactory footing, the following measures, which have re¬ 
ceived the approval of the Department of Industries and Commerce 
are in contemplation : (i) the department is to supply suitable de¬ 
signs after studying the demand for goods in the market and 
generally improve the technical conditions under which the weavers 
are carrying on their operations; (2) primary societies are to be 
formed in important weavers’ centres with a majority of weavers 
and a small percentage of public-spirited merchants as members 
for purposes of granting credit, supplying yarn and purchasing the 
goods manufactured; and (3) a federation of weavers’ societies into 
wholesale stores at Bangalore and elsewhere is to be formed at 
which the goods purchased by all the societies will be stocked and 
sold, the profits being divided bv all the societies. It is to be 
gathered from the report that these practical aims are already in 
operation. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


I. The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation* 

Something less than justice to the progress made of late by the co- 
opertive movement in this province was done recently in these columns by 
a suggestion that the long talked of Provincial Co-operative Bank was still 
merely an aspiration in Bengal. While it is true that the ambitious scheme 
of 1914 has never materialised it is also true that a scheme which, although 
comparatively restricted, is none the less adequate to the immediate needs 
of the movement, has actually been in operation since April last. This has 
been achieved by the simple specific of transferring to a provincial society 
known as the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation, Ld., the major 
portion of the liabilities incurred by the forty-eight central banks in the 
shape of loans from joint stock banks and other creditors. These loans 
were arranged during Mr. Mitra’s registrarship, and the fact that they were 
arranged and that the guarantees offered were considered adequate despite 
the lack of any organised machinery for bringing the central banks and their 
creditors into direct touch, is illuminating evidence as to the prospects of 
the new Federation conducted on sound banking lines with its own local 
and its own board of directors. The new Federation has made itself res¬ 
ponsible for the bulk, if not all, of the loans to central banks—they amounted 
altogether to some 25 lakhs—but at a rate of interest slightly lower than that 
hitherto paid directly to their creditors by the central banks, which will 
henceforward be answerable to the Federation. The difference between the 
two rates, although trifling, is enough to pay the Federation's working 
expenses. It is no loss to the creditors because they have the additional 
security provided by the Federation's connection with the co-operative move¬ 
ment of the whole province, and they save considerably because their busi¬ 
ness with the central banks is now negotiated for them by a dependable and 
businesslike organisation. That the new Federation should thus work to 
the advantage of all its clients and at the same time pay its expenses is of 
the essence of such an organisation. Before many years have passed it 
should also be able to pay a dividend to the central banks which have furnished 
its capital. This at present is limited to ten lakhs, only a portion of which 
has been called up. The shares are held only by registered societies in 
Bengal and the Federation lends only to registered societies—principally 
central banks. Since all the capital is held by registered societies it is to 
the advance of the societies to promote the Federation's operations as far as 
possible. One way in which they can do so is by placing their reserves on 



deposit with the Federation in Calcutta instead of, as now, with the Post 
Office Savings Bank at the low rate of three per cent, interest No one needs 
to be told that the Federation can do better than this for the central banks. 
Its deposit rates are from 5% to 7 per cent, according to the fixed term is 
one, two, three or four years. In proportion as the central banks place their 
reserves with the Federation in Calcutta just in that proportion will the 
Federation be in a position to come to the aid of individual central banks 
when, owing to crop shortages or for other reasons, their constituent societies 
are feeling the strain of hard times. The Federation is thus a genuine 
example of the provincial bank co-operatively owned, co-operatively con¬ 
trolled, and placing its profits and resources at the disposal of the entire co¬ 
operative movement of which it forms the apex. In a way it is less ambitious 
than the Central Prvinces Federation recently discussed in these columns. 
That is a true federation of all the central banks of the Central Provinces. 
It is charged primarily with the auditing and supervision of the banks and 
societies enrolled in membership, with the training of co-operative staffs, 
and with the work of general co-operative propaganda. The assumption of 
control over the pre-existing non-co-opcrativc provincial bank is merely one 
of the activities of the Central Provinces Federation. The Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Co-operative Federation, on the other hand, is in reality a banking 
organisation ad hoc. That, however, in no wav diminishes its potential 
importance or usefulness. It starts, as has been said, as a purely co-operative 
bank and the services which, as its work expands, it will be able to extend 
to the co-operative movement and hence to the ryot, by placing it and him 
in touch with the money market, should be very considerable. 

—The Statesman. 


2. Co-operation and Industry. 

In the April number of the Bengal Economic Journal ” there is an 
instructive article by Mr. Collins on the part which the co-operative move¬ 
ment may be expected to play in the establishment of new industries and the 
development of old ones. Mr. Collins does well at the outset in defining 
clearly the limited aims of co-operators, and in so doing he quotes with effect 
from Mr. Wolff, perhaps the greatest authority on the subject. “The aim 
of co-operation,” writes Mr. Wolff, “is not directly to make individuals rich. 
It helps them to make themselves so by removing obstacles and creating 
facilities for individual effort. ... It will not serve purely selfish ends 
. . . It will break up rings, cheapen purchases, facilitate sales, create 

steady markets. . . It cannot exploit others. . . It aims not at profit, 

but at rendering a common service.” Co-operative undertakings are thus 
differentiated from industrial ventures by a very important distinction. The 
direct object of the latter is to make profits, and the greater the success they 
achieve in this respect the more powerful is. the stimulus given to similar 
8 
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enterprises. Successful business cnncerns, being dependent on the legitimate 
exploitation of others, are inconsistent with a self-denying ordinance such 
as co-operation observes. As they often involve considerable risks they must 
offer to capital the attraction of remunerative returns. Were it otherwise, 
development would be extremely slow, for private enterprise, the source of 
most improvements, has its foundations in private gains. Co-operation, on 
the other hand, eschews both speculative business and excessive profits, and 
for this reason cannot replace the capitalist in the creation of new industries 
established merely with the aim of making profits. It may, however, as we 
shall see presently, create incidentally, and without forethought, a new 
industry merely from its effrots to protect its members from the immoderate 
charges of outside suppliers. 

Up to the present the co-operative movement in India has been utilised 
on the industrial side for the resuscitation or improvement of cottage and 
petty industries. The decay of the latter is usually attributed to the com¬ 
petition of machinery, but this is by no means the sole cause. As Mr. Collins 
points out, “the hand-loom can beat the power-loom in mere mechanical 
efficiency at least in all types of work in which constant stoppages, an intri¬ 
cate pattern or the fineness of the material necessitates a slow rate of 
progress.” So long as there is a demand for such work the hand industry 
has little to fear from machinery. Its chief weakness, in such circumstances, 
is the low economic position of the operatives arising from their dependence 
on middle-men. They buy in a dear market and sell in a cheap one, often 
being in a state of economic servitude to the money-lender who finances 
them. They are ignorant of business methods and are incapable of organisa¬ 
tion. The salvation of handicrafts so situated unquestionably lies in co¬ 
operation, although experience has shown that in the early stages self-help 
has to be supplemented by external assistance. This may take the form of 
a Government subsidy—as in the case of the bangle-makers in the United 
Provinces—or of official supervision, or of the latter in conjunction with 
training in more efficient methods. In Bihar, for instance, a weaving 
master paid by Government and working through co-operative societies, 
has been able to teach a number of weavers the u'se of the fly-shuttle loom, 
while the societies have obtained through their Union raw materials at fair 
prices and have sold the finished articles at higher rates than are obtainable 
from the middle-men. It has, however, to be recognised that the progress 
so far made in industrial co-operation has been relatively small. Few co¬ 
operative officials possess the expert knowledge necessary to advise on trade 
operations, and this branch of work has been regarded as a side-issue of 
comparatively small importance. With more efficient organisation and 
supervision much can be done to place some ; of the decaying handicrafts in 
a more secure position. There is also a certain amount of scope for the 
establishment of cottage industries subsidiary to the main occupation of the 
operative, The production of. silk is an example of this type. There are 
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nially tracts in which the silk-worm can be profitably raised provided that 
the peasant can be taught the necessity of observing strictly scientific 
methods. Close supervision is necessary for this and the co-operative 
organisation furnishes the most promising agency. 

Store societies for the supply of consumers' requirements have not so 
far met with conspicuous success in this country. There are a few associa¬ 
tions which have passed safely through the early years of trial and are 
rendering services of real value to their members, but generally speaking 
this class of society has not proved popular. In many cases the members 
have been apathetic and sometimes disloyal ; the difficulties of management 
have been great, the limited knowledge of market fluctuations has resulted in 
avoidable losses, and the impractability of close control has been respon¬ 
sible for some cases of misappropriation and fraud. There is certainly no 
sign at present that such societies as exist will embark on the manufacture 
of the goods they supply, and so follow the example of the most successful 
form of co-operative enterprise at home. 

The association of agriculture with co-operation usually arises from the 
necessity of cheap credit to finance the ordinary operations of husbandry. 
vSuch was its origin in India, and for some years co-operative 
societies pretended to do little more than act as bankers to their 
members. There was some attempt to teach the advantages of com¬ 
bination ; and a certain amount of attention was paid to the funda¬ 
mental principles and ideals of true co-operation. But to the vast majority 
of members the local society was regarded as a substitute for the money¬ 
lender and it owed its popularly to the fact that it gave loans at lower rates 
of interest. The credit aspect must indeed always be pre-eminent progress 
in this direction taking the form of wiser use of the loans taken up, greater 
promptitude in their re-pavmcnt and a comprehentive organisation of avail¬ 
able funds so as to make them serve the interests of as large a number as 
possible. Side by side with the provision of credit, new spheres of activity 
are opened out. A body of agriculturists, who have succeeded in rendering 
themselves independent of outside sources of finance, turn their attention 
almost naturaly to the task of securing higher prices for their produce, or 
they combine so as to purchase their requisites in the cheapest markets. 
Thus societies spring up for the joint sale of produce or the joint purchase of 
agricultural requirements. Even where financial emancipation has not been 
attained, the increasing adoption of better methods of tillage and the efforts 
of the Agricultural Doparment working in unison with co-operators result 
new developments. The establishment of seed depots follows the recogni¬ 
tion of the advantages of using pure seed, and since co-operative societies 
supply a very convenient agency of distribution they are drawn Into the 
business of supply. So also with agricultural implements, for the sale of 
which many societies in India now act practically as agents. Between such 
small beginnings and the manufacture of articles there is a wide gap, but it 
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is not incapable of being bridged. In the opinion of Mr. Collins “ it is only 
a question of a few years before co-operative factories will spring into 
existence to satisfy the needs of the agricultural population.” And there 
is much to be said for this view. If we assume—and the facts justify the 
assumption—that the progress of scientific methods of cultivation will be 
very rapid, then some means must be found to satisfy a large demand for the 
instruments of production at popular prices. There will be little room for 
the profits of the middlemen. The people will themselves attempt the 
manufacture of the articles they need. This development as in fact already 
begun. In the Punjab, village blacksmiths are copying imported imple¬ 
ments with very fair success and are selling their products at appreciably 
lower prices. In Madras a society has recently undertaken the manufacture 
and supply of chemical manures, which they are able to sell at rates below 
those ruling in the open market. Several societies in Bombay have taken 
up the manufacture of gur on improved lines, while it is now by no means 
rare for expensive implements or machinery to be purchased and used jointly. 
Thus the first signs of co-operative manufacture are discernible. 

In regard to the conversion of raw materials into a finished article of 
commerce the general inclination of farmers is to dispose of their produce in 
its natural shape, but where local manufacture yields a by-product of direct 
use in agriculture the inducements are often strong enough to persuade 
producers to set up the requisite plant. Mr. Collins cites the conversion by 
the French and German peasant of the starch of potatoes into spirit since by 
doing so the producer obtains the same return as though he sold the new 
material and has in addition a valuable winter fodder. Of all the Indian crops 
oil-seeds furnish the best opportunity for a development of this kind, since 
local extraction would furnish a manure for the soil and a feeding stuff for 
the cattle* Nor would the necessary plant be beyond the means of a strong 
co-operative society. It may, however, be observed that too rapid develop¬ 
ment along the above lines is to be deprecated, since it would almost 
inevitably lead to wastage. There arc already indigenous methods in 
practice of utilising raw materials, but these are generally so extravagant 
that it would be a great mistake to attempt their wider diffusion. Efficiency 
must be a condition of local enterprise. 

Mr. Collins in summing up his conclusions emphasises the impracticabi¬ 
lity of co-operative industries replacing the capitalist and private artisan 
where either large capital or great skill is required, and he rightly holds that 
there are strict limits within which societies should confine their ambitions* 
But even so he believes that there is a large field open for co-operative manu¬ 
facture, and he looks forward to the time, not far distant, when the culti¬ 
vators of India organised in co-operative societies and federations throughout 
the peninsula will to a great extent supply their wants as farmers and house¬ 
holders from their own factories. This is perhaps too optimistic a forecast 
and unlikely to be attained in our day* though the potential developments 
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are considerable, The greatest service which in our opinion co-operation can 
perforin to industry is tile liberation of capital now devoted to the finance of 
agriculture by the ‘money-lending classes. If the co-operative credit 
machinery can supply the financial needs of its members outlets must be 
found for the huge amount of capital which will be thus deprived of re¬ 
munerative employment. And the search for such outlets would supply that 
stimulus to private enterprise which the country so needs.— Pioneer. 

3. Co-operative Building Societies in Bombay. 

The best thing in the recent discussion about building in Bombay in 
the Legislative Council was the assurance given by the Hon. Mr. Car¬ 
michael of Government’s determination to give immediate financial aid to 
co-operative housing societies if the development of the monsoon is suffi¬ 
ciently favourable to make funds available. Apart from that, the debate 
seems to have been rather aimless and to have missed the main point of the 
problem. The chief reasons for the high cost of building in the city at the 
present time are the high cost of labour and of material. Government have 
no magic wand by waving which they can make building lalxmr more efficient 
—for it is the inefficiency of labour that makes it dear—or stimulate indivi¬ 
dual enterprise—for if door and window frames are to be sold cheaply it is 
somebody’s commercial enterprise that must do the trick by wholesale 
manufacture. If a Bengal firm can profitably undertake building contracts 
in Bombay it must be because they are better organisers than their local 
competitors and nothing that Government can do will overcome difficulties 
of that kind. But if the citizens of Bombay want Government to help them 
in their housing problem they should work in the direction indicated by the 
Development Committee of a few years ago, that is, to get practical measures 
taken to facilitate the opening up of suburbs by the provision of water 
supplies, drainage and markets and by the improvement of communications. 
Building enterprise in Bombay is not sluggish when scope is given to it. 
If the suburbs were opened its activities would expand and with their expan¬ 
sion, labour and the organisation of supplies of material would improve and 
become cheaper. People will readily go in live in the suburbs when they 
are made habitable and the pressure of population in the city will then pro¬ 
portionately diminish. Nothing else will lessen overcrowding and lower 
rents. 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


1. The Spacious Days to Come. 

\An address delivered by Sir J). M. Hamilton in connection with the opening 
of the Students' Co-operative Stores in Calcutta on the Sth of August, last.] 

Gentlemen, 

First of all let me thank you for the invitation you so kindly gave me 
to say a few words here this afternoon, in connection with the opening of 
the students* co-operative store,—an invitation which I accepted gladly for 
various reasons, one being that it gives me another opportunity of emphasising 
the supreme importance to India, of the co-operative movement and its more 
rapid development, in view of the impending political changes. Another 
reason is that the inauguration of the store is an indication that the students 
of Bengal, like their brothers of Oxford, are desirous of acquiring a first¬ 
hand knowledge of the most progressive and productive movement of the 
time, and its bearing on the social and political structure. The student of 
to-day may be the M. P. or the voter of to-morrow, and the more interest he 
takes in problems affecting the welfare of the people, the better it will be 
for his country and himself. I hope, therefore, that the University will use 
its great influence to get students everywhere to take up the practical study 
of a movement with which the welfare of India is so bound up. And I want 
the students to look upon their store not as a business concern which will 
enable them to eat their way into wealth, by means of dividends derived from 
heavy meals, but as the branch of a new social order, destined in the evolu¬ 
tion of the race, to replace the old antagonistic order which is fast passing 
away. 

We have reached an interesting stage in the history of the world. The 
old age is passing, the new is dawning. The young man of India is the heir 
of both. It is for him that creation has groaned and travailed until now, 
and it is for him to prove worthy of his heritage by doing what he can to 
turn the groaning into laughter. 

What is it then that India needs to make her smile ? First and foremost 
she needs Unity, for out of unity comes brotherhood, and faith, and money, 
and all that money can buy. A house divided against itself cannot stand, 
and it is because India is such a house that the great masses of the people 
lie stagnant where they lay a thousand years ago. 

As I left Baliaghata station for the Sunderbans the other day, our 
mutual friend, Babu Nirendra Nath Bose of the co-operative department, 
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handed me a copy of the book which is to turn India’s sorrows into joy. I 
mean the new Reform Scheme. On the way down the Mutla I opened it 
and began to read. The weather was hot and heavy, and I was about to fall 
asleep over the third page of the introduction when my eye lighted on 
these words: — 

“Because the work already done has called forth in India a new life, 
we must found her Government on the co-operation of her people, 
and make such changes in the existing order as will meet the 
needs of the more spacious days to come.” 

We must found her Government on the co-operation of her people . 
Here is India’s Magna Cliarta. Many criticisms have been levelled against 
the proposed political superstructure, but I have seen none against the 
proposed foundations. Co-operation is the one thing all desire ; it is the 
one thing Government can now push on with and have the whole country 
behind it ; it is the one thing without which the spacious days will never 
come, 

I therefore call on Government to make good these words in the only 
way they can be made good, by pushing on more rapidly with the construction 
of the co-operative foundations of New India, and with that in view, to 
authorise the co-operative conference which meets shortly at Simla, to 
consider and suggest what steps should be taken to cover India with a 
co-operative banking system at an early date. 

But while the proposed foundations are excellent, and must be well and 
truly laid with all speed I am not so sure that it is wise to pull down the 
old superstructure with the same haste, for as the reformers themselves 
tell us on page 88 of the report 

“The successful working of popular government rests not so much on 
statutes and written constitutions as on the gradual building up of conven¬ 
tions, customs and traditions These are based on the experience and 
political thought of the people, but are understood and appreciated by both 
the governed and the Government. Nothing but time can adequately 
strengthen them to support the strain to which they are exposed. There 
are examples, ancient and contemporary alike, to point the moral of the 
disasters which, during a period of transition, follow from ignoring this 
fundamental truth.” 

If the “gradual building up” of the new superstructure is the safe line 
to follow, why so hastily pull down the old? If “nothing but time” can 
give the adequate strength, why not take it? 

Then as regards the constitution of the new Parliament of Man, founded 
on the co-operation of thej)eople, it would seem to be modelled on the lines 
of the parliament which is to meet shortly in Dublin (see page qq). Mr. 
Furful Huq must be safeguarded from the onslaughts of Mr. Q. R. Das. The 
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depressed representative must be safeguarded from being squashed by his 
exalted brethren. The rvatwari M. 1\ must be safeguarded till he is able 
to hit back like a IJoyd George. Mr. Ironside is warned “not to rely on 
artificial protection, but on his capacity to demonstrate to intelligent Indian 
opinion his real value in the economy of India”; and the Maharajah of 
Durbhanga wants a Parliament all to himself: then his narrow days 
will cease. 

I see that the Indian ladies of Bombay are already demanding reserved 
seats in the new Parliament of Man, and Bengal cannot lag behind. The 
demand will, I suppose, be granted, and a charge made for admission to 
the fair. 

But it is in the realm of finance that the scheme is weakest. Without 
money it will fail as a lever for lifting the people, and the reformers throw 
no light on where to find the money. Take the cost of education. An 
intelligent electorate implies a certain level of education, and all India is 
with the reformers in their recommendations for a general levelling up from 
the village to the university. Where is the money to come from ? Bengal 
will want two or three hundred thousand primary schools if all children are 
to be given their chance in life. Kural education is to be made more 
practical with a view to turning out more practical farmers. You cannot 
offer any self-respecting teacher with the required qualifications, less than 
Rs. 25 a month which means six or seven crores for Bengal, and a crore 
or two more will be wanted for the up-to-date secondary schools which the 
scheme foreshadows. Where are the crores to come from ? Under the 
proposed division of revenue Sir William Meyer takes 6 q lakhs of Bengal’s 
surplus, and leaves Mr, Donald ten lakhs to pay the salaries of the teachers 
and a dozen other things. I can now understand Mr. Hornell’s remarks 
about teachers not getting their pay, and their cry for more spacious days. 
The principle on which the division of the surplus is made, is laid down 
thus in the report: — 

“If many buckets are dipping into one well, and droughts cut short 
the supply of water, obviously the chief proprietor of the well 
must take it upon himself to regulate the drawings.” 

This was the system of finance in-vogue in Scotland in the days of Rob 
Roy—that 

“They should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 

Mr. Donald is permitted to keep the ten lakhs, and the people are 
permitted to tax themselves for ten crores ; and the model people around 
Dacca are dying to begin, provided they are given a vote. 

Well, gentlemen, I have spent the best part gf the last eighteen months 
in rural India, and nowhere have I found money so plentiful as it is in 
Dacca* One begins to wonder where the Dacca people got it, or if the 
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Dacca duckling lias been laying golden eggs. Wherever T go I find that the 
man wants money, and his wife cloth, and the whole family quinine and 
castor oil. There is no demand for the vote. With money so plentiful 
around Dacca it is odd that the bank rate should be anything from 25 to 150 
per cent., or that Bengal should be passing more and more into the hands 
and under the rule of the mahajan, or that women should hang themselves 
for want of a few rupees to buy clothes. No, the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu 
speak truly when they say that “the immense masses of the people are poor, 
ignorant and helpless, far beyond the standards of Europe.” 

Of what use then is it, giving them power to tax themselves ? Whal 
water can be drawn from a dry well ? What power is there in a barren vote ? 
If the vote brings money the people will jump at it ; if it brings only an 
M. P. they will jump on him 

And what about the additional crores required to finance the big public 
works such as irrigation and drainage schemes, with which the provinces 
arc to be saddled hereafter ? Where is the money to come from ? We are 
told that the total market is limited and home capital shy. Listen while 
Mr. Montagu speaks: — 

“We think that in order to avoid harmful competition provincial 
governments must continue to do their borrowing through the 
Government of India. Also, it may often happen that the 
Government of India will not be able to raise sufficient money to 
meet all provincial requirements. In that case it may find it 
necessary to limit its total borrowings* on behalf of provincial 
governments in particular years,” but the provincial governments 
are permitted to scrap up what they can locally. Here we are, 
back again to the ancient financial system known as “the gamble 
in rain” ; no regular programme of steady development ; nothing 
' i ^ but a hunger or a feast, with the feasts few and far between, and 

; * the spacious days still afar off. 

‘When is this financial foolery to cease ? Is it necessary to remind the 
eminent reformers that all the money raised, whether by taxation or by 
borrowing, must come, ultimately, from the people, and if the well is dry 
there is nothing for the bucket to lift. The Indian well is dry because the 
mahajan gets there first. Government retains a law court to help in lifting 
ten buckets for the mahajan, and a Collector to lift one bucket for itself, 
while the villager quenches his thirst wih the spacious drinks to come. 

{ ‘Clearly our first and immediate task is to make a living reality of local 
self-government” say the reformers, but without money the task is beyond 
their strength. A modem state cannot be built without a modern banking 
system. Clearly, therefore, the first and immediate task is to create one 
which will finance both the people and the Government. The Indian State 
consists^ mainly, of myriads of small men who, in the language of the report, 
live in the silent depths through which the cry of the press or the platform 
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never rings. So numerous are they that no banking system, however many 
its branches, can ever reach them separately. But the small men in the 
silent depths need finance for their industry still more than the great men 
who live in the sunshine. I have elsewhere remarked that the secret of 
successful industry is to buy your finance cheap and sell your produce dear, 
but in India it is the other way about. Because there is no banking system 
for the people, they have to buy their finance dear and sell their produce 
cheap to their financier, then go to live in the silent depths. If the people 
are too numerous and too small for any bank to reach, they must be gathered 
into groups and the groups financed, for if this is not done, the great masses 
of India are doomed to perpetual poverty ; their spacious days will never 
come ; and the reform scheme will remain a dead monument of the reformers* 
folly, not the stately temple they set out to build. There is as much money 
power lying dormant in the reserves of the Government—only waiting for 
an outlet through an organised banking system—as will finance both the 
Government and the people, and set every able-bodied man and woman to 
work—students and all— to bring in the spacious days. And India’s money 
must be used to finance India, not left in London to finance English bankers. 

There is one more point I should like to touch on for a little, and that 
is the development of manufacturing industries. We must all be grateful to 
the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu and their colleagues, for the prominence they 
have given to industrial development and the promise that, in .future, 
Government and the promise that, in future, Government will shoulder its 
responsibilities in this connection. But what is to be the nature of India’s 
industrial system ? Is it to be the old capitalist system which has well-nigh 
wrecked the Empire with its strikes and turmoil in war time, or is it to be 
shot through with the co-operative principle, and the lustre of brotherhood ? 
Is India to be divided still more than she is by a never ending warfare 
between capital and labour, or is she to rise from the silent depths a great 
nation, strong and united in peace and in war ? The old order is passing, 
and India wants the best of the new. She must have an industrial and 
political structure “founded on the co-operation of her people,” otherwise 
she will build on shifting sand. But the builders are few and the task 
gigantic. As Mr. Gokhalc said : — 

“There is work enough for the most enthusiastic lover of his country. 
On every side, whichever way we turn, only one sight meets the 
eye, that of work to be done ; and only one cry is heard, that there 
are few faithful workers. The elevation of the depressed classes, 
who have to be brought up to the level of the rest of our people, 
universal elementary education, co-operation, improvement of 
the economic condition of the peasantry, higher education of 
women, spread of industrial and technical education, building up 
the industrial strength, promotion of closer relations between the 
different communities^-these are some of the tasks which lie in 



front of us, and each of them needs a whole army of devoted 
missionaries.’ ’ 

We want Gokhale’s army and we w r ant it now, for unrest is growing, 
and India is drifting, no one quite knows where. Bengal wants a thousand 
more of the very best of her young men—faithful workers—to lay the 
co-operative foundations of the New India of the spacious days. Last week 
I watched some of these young men at work as they sat on a bundle of straw 
or on the mud floor of a village hut while they preached co-operation and 
organised the people into groups of trustworthy men ; and it was from the 
village rather than from the hustings or the Council Chamber, that New 
India must be built, I realised also that empire building requires carefully 
trained builders, otherwise the structure may collapse. A thousand of these 
men are wanted and the money must be found to pay them, for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. To say that the 45 million people of Great 
Britain can place five millions of men and 10,000 crores of money in the 
fighting line, and that the Government of the 45 millions of Bengal cannot 
find a few lakhs to place a thousand good men in the fruitful fields of peace, 
would indeed be a scathing indictment of British rule, and I do not believe 
it. In the language of the report, Government must now shoulder its 
responsibilities for the development of the peoples’ industries, and Finance 
is the master key to all. Up till now it has played, in a kindly way, with 
the people’s finances ; and while it plays, India drifts away from the spacious 
days which, will come only from that unity and concord she now so sadly 
lacks. God is One : the Devil is Legion, and the many must be swept out 
with the co-operative broom, before the One can come in. Therefore, 

Gather us. in Thou Love that fillest all 
Gather our rival faiths within Thv fold 
Rend each mail’s temple’s veil and bid it fall 
That we may know that Thou hast been of old 

Gather us in. 

Gather us in : we worship only Thee 
In varied names we stretch a common hand 
T11 divers forms a common soul we see 
I11 many ships we seek one spirit land. 

Gather us in. 

Each sees one colour of Thy rainbow-light 
Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven 
Thou art the fulness of our partial sight 
Wo are not perfect till we find the seven. 

Gather us in. 

May God give India peace and concord, 
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2. The Hon. Sir Claude Hill's Address at the opening of the Simla 

Conference. 

The Hon. Sir Claude Hill, in opening the Eighth Conference of 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies at Simla said— 

Gentlemen,—I am not going to detain you at any length, but I want 
just to uter a few words of welcome to you and to express the hope that 
you will be able satisfactorily to grapple with and solve some of the very 
difficult questions which you have come here to consider. The meeting 
which commences to-day is perhaps in some respects more important than 
any previous Conference of Registrars. The very comprehensive and far- 
reaching recommendations, which were the result of the labours of Sir 
Edward Maclagan’s Committee of Inquiry, have, while clearing away many 
points of doubt, brought to light some of the greater and more fundamental 
difficulties inherent in the problem of how best and most wisely to proceed 
in the development of the co-operative idea in India. As Mr. Mant will 
explain to you, one category of the recommendations of Sir Edward 
Maclagan’s Committee was susceptible of adoption at once and was so 
adopted in a resolution issued in January, 1916. There was another class 
of subjects in regard to which it was obviously necessary to consult Local 
Governments, while there was a third class and that is what chiefly will 
concern us to-day, namely, the subjects in regard to which after consulta¬ 
tion with Local Government and with the Finance Department special 
difficulties were envisaged. We hope that the Government of India will, 
as a result of your deliberations, be in a position to take a further step in 
the definition of the scope of the development of co-operative credit in 
India. 

There are, however, two matters which, I understand, will be reported 
on by the Conference as a whole, namely, items 3 and 13 in regard to which 
I should like to say a word. Firstly, as to the question whether it is 
desirable to amend the Land Acquisition Act so as to enable co-operative 
societies to acquire land needed by them. You*are aware that this proposal 
emanated from the United Provinces Government and has been referred 
to all other Local Governments for opinion. As a result of the reference 
to Local Governments, while there is fairly general approval of the sugges¬ 
tion, there are indications that in the application of the amendment designed 
to place co-operative societies in the same position as companies for the 
purposes of the Land Acquisition Act there is some difference of view as 
to what, for those purposes, would be the terms on which the public would 
be entitled to use the work, (Section 41 (5) of the Act), and there may 
arise occasions on which it is doubtful or difficult to determine how the 
action of a building society in providing residences for its members can be 
held to be likely to prove useful to the public as contemplated in Section 
41, We shall look forward with interest to your recommendation as to how 
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to get over and safeguard these difficulties. The other matter to which I 
may briefly refer is the question of the propriety of granting “takavi” loans 
to co-operative societies. The loans here contemplated fall under three 
categories—loans in times of scarcity, loans on the inauguration of a scheme 
of acquisition of waste land and loans for land improvement. The proposal, 
so far as it affects the first category, has met with very small support from 
Local Governments and it seerns not unlikely that you will decide to reject 
it ; but in regard to the other two, I think the replies of one or two Local 
Governments, who apparently object to the proposals, indicate a certain 
misapprehension which further consideration at your hands may serve to 
remove. It will, however, be important for you to consider the limitations 
and conditions which would have to be required as a condition precedent 
to the grant of loans to co-operative societies for the purposes indicated. 
All I would say is that, as I am sure you will remember, while safeguards 
are doubtless necessary, and should be insisted on where desirable, the 
objects aimed at by the original proposals are such and in some parts of 
India of such far-reaching importance that it would probably be better to 
envisage the difficulties and endeavour to provide safeguards than, in 
consequences of the difficulties, to turn down the proposals without very 
careful cousideration. 

3. An Appeal for a Co-operative Rally in Bengal. 

An address delivered by Mr. J. T. Donovon, J C.S., at the Calcutta 
University Institute Hall on August the 8th, iqiS. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

It is with great pleasure I propose a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Daniel Hamilton for his presence here on this occasion and for the 
interesting paper he has read before us. Nor is it for an occasion like this 
alone that co-operators, that Bengal, that India has reason to be grateful 
to Sir Daniel. There are few men alive in India who have given as much 
thought to the improvement and welfare of the masses of the people as 
Sir Daniel Hamilton. Sir Daniel has concentrated his thoughts upon the 
problem and has said nothing until he was sure he had something to say. 
Saying things is not enough and he knows it. So, having thought and 
convinced himself of the right way he has done that very exceptional thing 
in public affairs in all countries, he has practised what he preached, and so 
confident is he that his horse will win in the Grand National Financial 
Handicap that he has backed the horse with his own money. I have heard 
hundreds of people advising others to put their money in the spirit of 
patriotism into co-operative work in Bengal. I have seen very very few 
doing it and among the few Sir Daniel is pre-eminent. He has preached 
and practised co-operation and what has he to gain by it ? ? In the evening 
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of his life he could be at home enjoying all the beauty and the grandeur of 
the Highlands of Scotland in ease and plenty, helping to swell the volume 
of that economic drain about which we hear so much, but he prefers to be 
out here in the Lowlands of Bengal engaged in another economic draining 
project, draining the Sundarbans and making the land fertile and productive 
and the tenantry prosperous. He makes bunds on his estate in the Sundar¬ 
bans to keep back the encroaching rivers and to make the land productive 
and because he knows that, if he only makes these bunds he will only open 
fresh pastures, for the mahajan and the parasite, he has set about to cons¬ 
truct bunds of co-operation to keep out that other flood which is far more, 
because more continuously, destructive than the greatest inundations of the 
Brahmaputra and the Ganges. He is going to Simla as the guest of the 
Government of India at the Co-operative Conference which 9its there next 
week to see what improvements can be effected in the work he helped to 
set in motion 15 years ago when the first Co-operative Act was drafted. As 
delegates setting out upon a great mission like to have messages of inspira¬ 
tion and confidence showered upon them on the eve of their departure I 
would ask you to convey with your thanks to him to-day an authorization 
to speak on your behalf as one who has devoted more of his time and labour 
and money to the cause of co-operation in Bengal than any other gentleman 
in this province. 

Sir Daniel has rightly said that this is a fateful hour. Great changes 
are at hand. With those, however, parts of Sir Daniel's paper which even 
touch upon politics in the ordinary sense of the word I do not propose to 
deal for two reasons. First being fortunately an Irishman my enthusiasm 
for Horae Rule might carry me away, and secondly being unfortunately an 
official until the foreshadowed freedom of the reform era is realized the 
subject is taboo. I may, however, say this, that one and all have agreed 
that the problem of widening the francise, of creating a really broad-based 
electorate, is among the most difficult in the way of reforms, and to help to 
solve this problem the rapid development of co-operative .societies with their 
educative influence—educative in the real and wide sense—is one of the most 
obvious lines to pursue. On this ground the real leaders of the people 
would be wise to take up the co-operative programme. Indeed I have 
seen the development of Co-operative Societies mentioned as a plank in 
the platform of a newly-formed political association in Bengal. It is only 
natural to expect that those who bring the benefits of co-operation among 
tbe people will have a large political following amongst the people, when 
the time comes. O11 the grounds of expediency then it will be wise of 
politicians to throw in their weight for co-operation. .The Zamindars of 
the country, some of whom admit much neglect to atone for in the past, will 
find it expedient to join the movement too. There will be no need for 
separate electorates for Zamindars, or any other class, if they can bind the 
people to them by beginning the benefits of co-operation among them. 



It will pay the commercial classes of this country too to encourage 
co-operation and in this respect India or at least Bengal is unique. In 
European countries the commercial classes were strongly ranged in 
opposition to co-operative societies. In my own country the commercial 
classes have successfully retarded the progress of co-operation and have 
been the bitterest enemies of Sir Horace Plunkett. In Bengal, however, it 
is otherwise. Our greatest industry is agriculture and our greatest agricul¬ 
tural product is jute. Jute, or some substitute for jute, is necessary for the 
world and as soon as the war is over the demand for jute will very probably 
exceed the supply. Just now, owing to war restrictions, the supply exceeds 
the demand and the cultivator is having a bad time, but a good time is 
coming for him. The demand for jute will be very great and prices will be 
high. If the demand cannot be supplied or if prices are too high the world 
will surely find a substitute and when a cheaper substitute is found the jute 
industry is gone—the way that the silk and indigo interests have gone before. 
The loss of the jute industry to Bengal would be a disaster which wc can 
hardly contemplate. Yet the discovery of a chemist ruined indigo and, if 
you want to see how secure the silk industry believed itself to be, you need 
only go to the silk districts like Rajshahi, Malda, Murshidabad and see how 
the cultivators transformed the face of the earth, disfigured and scarred it 
and made it useless almost for any other purpose, because they believed that 
silk would never fail them. So too the impregnable position of the jute 
industry may be more apparent than real. Just before the war we know the 
mills were at great pains to try and make the industry pay and their pains 
were not meeting with much reward. What is required for the success of 
the industry is a plentiful supply of the raw material at reasonable prices. 
The cultivation of jute in many areas has not paid the cultivator in the last 
few years. I have heard it said that Rs. io a inaund is necessary to make 
it a really paying crop for the raiyat. This may be too high, but, whatever 
the price at which it will pay the raiyat to cultivate jute and extend his 
cultivation, the price might be very considerably reduced if the raiyat had 
not to pay 3 7 / 4 % to 200% for his finance. It is therefore expedient for the 
great commercial classes in Calcutta to step in to save the raiyat. It is more 
than expedient. It is their duty. Why ? Probably the only country of the 
allies which has escaped the Excess Profits Tax is India. Whatever other 
justification there may be for allowing the jute mills to escape this tax it is 
obvious that the stability of the industry for the future has been to some 
extent ensured by allowing it to accumulate large reserves. Even though in 
this process some individuals may have fortunes yet the future benefit to the 
country by ensuring the stability of the industry is no small consideration for 
the people at large. If then the State has been so kind to the jute industry 
it behoves that industry to help the State to carry out its intentions of 
uplifting the raiyat, and of financing him at reasonable rates. On grounds 
of expediency then and on grounds of gratitude to the State the commercial 
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classes should when the War Loan has been raised come solidly into the 
co-operative movement. 

I have shown that it is expedient and incumbent upon the political 
leader, the zamindars, the commercial magnates to press on the development 
of co-operation. If the people themselves could realize it, it is their duty 
too. As lovers of your country it is your duty, and as young men hoping 
to make a decent livelihood in your own country it is expedient for you, 
because your hopes of employment depend on the prosperity of the country, 
the prosperity of Bengal depends on agriculture and agriculture cannot be 
prosperous if it cannot be financed at less than 37^ to 150%. 

It is also the duty of Government, Here perhaps I am not at one with 
Sir Daniel Hamilton, for he seems to think it is the duty of Government 
alone. I hold it is expedient for and incumbent upon all the classes I have 
mentioned as well as on Government and I have shown why. Sir Daniel 
has shown why it is expedient on Government. The Reform Scheme bar¬ 
gains on an annual surplus of 10 lakhs available for Bengal. Taxes must be 
raised from the people ultimately. If, as Sir Daniel says, we shall want 
several crores we must enable the people to bear that burden. They are 
bearing a much heavier burden now. That great friend of the raiyat, Major 
Jack, estimated that the redeemable agricultural debt in Faridpur district is 
about 160 lakhs. A saving of even 12 Vi% interest on this would be a saving 
of 20 lakhs. Twenty lakhs in each of 30 districts would give a very appre¬ 
ciable amount. It will be expedient for Government to try and bring this 
about. It is only fair too to the cultivators of Bengal to come to their aid. 
In the last few years they have been wonderfully patient, they have seen 
bounteous crops mocking them with the poorest returns and they have had 
to pay dearly for their requirements. Their patience in bearing these trials 
deserves well of Government. Nor can their relief be long postponed. 
Another Settlement Officer friend of the raiyats, Mr. Ascoli, has pointed out 
that if we do not come quickly to the cultivators 1 aid we shall be too late. 
Speaking from his experience of Dacca district he says the land is fast 
passing out of the cultivators* hands into the hands of the mahajan and the 
cultivator is fast becoming a mere bargadar or adhiar. In Panchupitr thana 
in Rajshahi vast areas, I have myself seen, have passed into the hands of 
mahajans, and the tenants have lost the raiyati right that they derived from 
their forefathers and are now mere bargadars , tenants at will, yielding x /t 
the produce to their mahajans . If this goes on we shall have in the future 
the bitterest of all agitations, agrarian agitation, and as an Irishman I have 
some idea of what that means. 

It is true then, as Sir Daniel says, that it is expedient for and incumbent 
on Government too to face the problem and I have shown that it is expedient 
for and incumbent on all classes to do so. How can it be done ? Well, 
public opinion must express itself. There is a Society—the Bengal Co-opera¬ 
tive Organisation Society. Let the commercial classes, the Zamindars, the 



political leaders, the students join this. Let those, who can, endow it and 
let all approach Government then to do its part. So far all that has been 
done is a mere flea bite. The mahajan feels as if a fly were tickling him. 
He must be made to feel as if a tiger were approaching. The mahajan 
himself is often not such a bad fellow and even he may come into our 
movement if it assumes large proportions. 

I fear I have kept you very long and I have wandered somewhat from 
my original purpose, namely to ask you to accord your warmest thanks to 
Sir Daniel, not merely for what he has done this evening but for what he 
has done for the past 15 years. I ask you to do so and I am sure you will. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


We have received a valuable little "Catechism on Credit Co-operation" 
compiled by Mr. W. I,. Barrets, Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Burma. It has been written from notes prepared for the training classes 
of official and non-official co-operators held at various centres in the Pegu 
division. Thus the little book incorporates the author’s experience both as 
a worker and as a lecturer in the cause of co-operation. The main principles 
of co-operation are explained in it with great lucidity and brevity while 
an important feature is the attention paid to the practical details which must 
be of great importance to those who have to form and run primary societies. 
The book will form a very suitable text-book for classes in which the future 
secretaries of societies are to be trained. We have always held the view 
that the simplest and clearest way of teaching is by question and answer 
and we are glad the author has adopted that form of treatment. It is interest¬ 
ing to find a chapter devoted to Land Mortgage banks as it is an anticipation 
of what might come. But to the reader who wishes to sample the book we 
would recommend a glance at the particularly well-written chapters on 
"How to form Societies” and "A democratic administration.” 


We welcome the July number of the Agricultural Journal of India since 
besides containing as usual a series of meritorious articles on agriculture 
in general it has an excellent'article on "the True Sphere of Central Co¬ 
operative Banks” from the pen of Mr. R. B. Ewbank, the Bombay Registrar. 
We have noticed elsewhere at some length the view put forward by the 
.writer and we agree with him entirely that once Guaranteed Unions and 
Organizing Societies or Central Institutes have been started, the func¬ 
tions of the Central Banks in the matter of control might be more 
limited and better defined. In the period of transition, however, Central 
Banks must step into the gap for the Unions and Central Institutes have 
come rather late in the day. Another article of general interest is the 
review of Dr. Mann’s book on "Land and Labour in a Deccan Village” by 
the Hon. Mr. Keatinge. The lay man will also study with great advantage 
Mr. Mackenna’s article on the Early History of Cotton in Bombay and Mr. 
Davis’s views on the present position and future prospects of the natural 
Indigo industry. The valuable studies of Mr. Howard and Mr. Hutton are 
on mean technical topics. 

The Servants of India Society has issued an excellent little pamphlet on 
"The Co-operative Movement.” The names of the authors—Messrs. V, 
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Venkatasubbaiya and Vaikunth L. Mehta—are a guarantee that the book is 
written on a sound plan. They have compressed a large mass of interesting 
matter within the short compass of less than 200 pages. The book is divided 
into two parts—the first part describing the origin of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in European countries and in India, the second part describing in detail 
the various aspects of Indian co-operation. The book would be very useful 
as a general introduction to the study of the Co-operative Movement in India. 


We beg thankfully to acknowledge the receipt of the following periodi¬ 
cals.:— The Modern Review, The Agricultural Journal of India, The Madras 
Bulletin of Co-operation, The Century Review, The C. H. College Magazine. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

We welcome heartily the proposal of Sir Daniel Hamilton 
that a committee of bankers, businessmen and co-operators should 
be appointed to consider the various aspects of the problem of 
financing the co-operative movement in India. The local press 
has done good service in taking up the proposal, discussing it, and 
giving it wide publicity. There are, indeed, a great number of 
weighty reasons which render it eminently desirable that such a 
committee should be appointed without unnecessary delay. For 
one thing it might be urged that the present is the most opportune 
time to consider the source from which support might be given to 
Indian co-operation so as to increase the number of suggestions in 
the field. We believe that a portion of India’s favourable balance 
of trade and the consequent credit accumulated on India’s account 
in London might be utilized to further the cause of co-operation. 
In Japan, too, the proposal has been put forward that a part at 
least of that country’s favourable balances should be utilized to 
help the cause of co-operation and to relieve the weight of 
agricultural indebtedness. The argument for such a policy is, 
indeed, stronger in India than in Japan, since in India the 
favourable balance is, as usual, due mainly to the unwearying toil 
pf the Indian peasant, while in Japan it is the manufacturer who 

contributed most to the bringing about of such an advantageous 
* 









situation. As India’s favourable balances are, in a very great 
measure, the fruits of the labour of the Indian agriculturist, it is 
only just that a portion of such balances should be expended 
so as to bring co-operation within the reach of every Indian 
peasant. It is not here proposed to lend out the money directly 
to the Indian agriculturist, but a good deal of it might be very 
profitably spent on the work of co-operative propaganda and on 
the strengthening of the inspecting, controlling and financing 
agencies of our co-operative system. The strictest theorist can¬ 
not urge anything against expenditure along these lines for the 
promotion of genuine co-operation in India. 


And here it is well to remember and to emphasize the very 
sound and timely advice given by His Excellency the Viceroy, in 
a recent speech, about India’s excessive absorption of silver. So 
far as such absorption goes on and our people indulge in the most 
unnecessary extravagance of hoarding Rupees or of using them 
where notes are available, our available balances abroad are being 
frittered away. It cannot be urged too strongly from this point 
of view, that one who hoards rupees or helps to absorb them, 
unnecessarily acts as an enemy of the cause of co-operation. 


Another reason for the appointment of the Committee 
proposed by Sir Daniel Hamilton consists in the fact that the 
present time is the most opportune for laying down the lines of 
policy on which the Presidency banks might help the cause of 
agriculture in general and of co-operation in particular. In view 
of the schemes proposed for the amalgamation of the Presidency 
banks and for remodelling and strengthening banking in India, 
such a committee is wanted to define the direction and extent of 
the possible help which co-operation can expect from Indian 
banking. On the boards of the Presidency banks there are able 
men who have an enthusiastic belief in the possibilities of such 
help. Thus, when Mr. W. B. Hunter of the Bank of Madras 
was questioned on that point before the Chamberlain Commission, 
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he emphatically asserted that the agriculturist of India should be 
given substantial help out of the resources of any central bank. 
When he was examined further as to the difficulties of assessing 
the credit of the individual agriculturist, he answered, that the 
banks had means at their disposal of finding out the position of 
the Indian agriculturist. There are title deeds and there are 
registration offices where one can find if there are any encum¬ 
brance on the land. What such an expert as Mr. Hunter 
considered good policy for the Central Bank then proposed would 
also be the proper procedure for any future amalgamation of the 
Presidency Banks; and, if there was room for loans to individual 
agriculturists, there must be much greater scope for loans to an 
organized system of co-operation with its vastly superior credit. 


Indeed “one of the reasons brought forward for the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Bank was that it would form a link between 
what might be called the great banks of the country and the 
agriculturists, that it would link the various money markets 
together, and that the Central Bank could undertake the task 
of lending to agriculturists, perhaps through co-operative 
societies.’’ Mr. L. G. Dunbar assented to that proposition in the 
main and modified it only so far, as to say that the loans 
made should be made only through co-operative societies. His 
words deserve to be quoted in full. “The Bank will only deal 
with the Central Co-operative Societies and only then if they are 
guaranteed by their directors, who are men of a certain standing 
and these societies lend to the village banks. So we already do 
that business”. 


An idea which had the sanction of such eminent bankers as 
Dunbar and Hunter deserves to be discussed and worked out by 
our proposed Committee when the idea of the amalgamation of 
the Presidency Banks is in the air. As many of the various 
agricultural seasons of India do not coincide with each other or 
with the busy industrial season, the banks’ resources have a 
certainty of more continuous utilization which will prove a great 



help, not only to the cause of Indian co-operation, but to that of 
Indian banking. As has been asserted co-operative business in 
the co-operative movement will be a safe investment. 


We reproduce in this issue three valuable articles on the 
Subject of “Co-operation as it is” which have appeared in the 
Pioneer recently. The articles are written by some person with 
first hand and detailed information about the topics of which he 
treats. We make no apology to our readers for introducing them 
to such thoughtful and really instructive writings. 



NOTES ON THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 


[By B. Abdy Collins, i.c.s.] 

The publication of the report of the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission in many ways marks an epoch in the history of India. 
One of its most remarkable features is, that it is signed by an 
equal number of Europeans and Indians—the Europeans being 
Sir Thomas Holland, Mr. Alfred Chatterton, formerly Director 
of Industries to the Government of Madras and later to the 
Mysore Government, Mr. C. E. Low, formerly Director of 
Agriculture and Industries in the Central Provinces, and now 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Commerce and 
Industry Department and Sir Francis Stewart, a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie and Company, Calcutta; 
while the Indians are Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee and Sir Dorabji 
Tata, three of whom might aptly be described as India’s industrial 
leaders. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has attached a separate 
note, a great part of which is given up to proving that the indus¬ 
trial deficiencies of India are due to the political action of Great 
Britain. He has, however, signed the report and his main object 
in writing a note of dissent appears to be to insist upon the 
importance of training Indians to fill the various new posts 
recommended by the Commission rather than to recruit them at 
once from abroad and to protest against the formation of an 
Imperial Industries Board on the lines of the Railway Board. 
Apart from this, the report is unanimous, and looking at the 
personnel of the Commission, it is obvious that their recommenda¬ 
tions will carry very great weight. 

It is impossible within the limits of one article to review the 
conclusions at which the Commission have arrived. A summary 
of their recommendations is printed separately and the object of 
these notes is to explain as briefly as possible for the benefit of the 
readers of the magazine those which will interest them most, 
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viz., those concerning cottage industries and small industrial 
concerns. 

The report insists strongly on the importance of the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture as the basis of industrial development. It 
points out that apart from the importance of agricultural products, 
such as oil seeds and sugarcane, as the raw materials of industry, 
the adoption of' scientific methods and intensive cultivation will 
increase the demand of the people not only for manufactured 
articles for their comfort and convenience, but also for all classes 
of manures and agricultural machinery. For instance, it is 
pointed out that if no more than 5 per cent, of the wells now used 
for irrigation were fitted with small mechanically driven pumps, 
this would mean the employment of about 300,000 pumping sets 
at an initial capital of something like 50 crores of rupees, with 
annual working expenses of probably not less than 6 crores. The 
manufacture of this immense amount of plant, with adequate 
provision for renewals and repairs would, it is pointed out, give 
employment to many large mechanical engineering establish¬ 
ments, which would undoubtedly grow up to supply so vast a 
market. This conviction of the importance of agriculture to 
India, which, all who know the country will regard as absolutely 
sound, has led the Commission to make a number of recommenda¬ 
tions for the spending of money on agricultural research and 
mutual co-operation between the agricultural, co-operative and 
industrial departments. 

Another point on which the Commission insist, which will 
give satisfaction to all co-operators, is the urgent necessity for 
universal primary education which, they -remark, “is given in 
countries with which India will have to compete and so is a sine 
qua non in this country also.” They also recommend that 
Government should, as soon as possible, introduce into primary 
schools a form of teaching which will include drawing and manual 
training as a means of developing in the pupils a practical indus¬ 
trial bias. In addition to this, they contemplate the establishment 
of industrial schools with a view to teaching promising boys of 
the artisan castes, a thorough knowledge of the up-to-date methods 
of their craft and to helping them to acquire manual dexterity in 
carrying out its processes. The majority of existing industrial 
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schools are criticised on the ground that instead of confining 
themselves to trades like those of carpentering and blacksmithy 
which are still in the main carried on as handicrafts, they have 
attempted to train artisans, under non-commercial conditions, for 
organised industries, which employ machinery and power. For 
this class of industry, which it is beyond the scope of this article 
to discuss, the only satisfactory training for an artisan is said to 
be actual training in the workshop. 

Considerable space in the report is devoted to cottage indus- 
. tries to the vitality of which, especially handloom weaving, strong 
testimony is given. It is shown, for instance, that the amount 
of yarn consumed by the village weaver has certainly not decreased 
and has, on the whole, during the last two decades, shown an 
appreciable increase. In many ways the village craftsman has 
adapted himself to changing conditions. “The weaver has taken 
to mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass and copper 
smith to sheet metal, the blacksmith to iron rolled in convenient 
sections, in each case with advantage to himself from the lessened 
cost of production, which has greatly extended his market. In 
some districts in lower Bengal, the weavers use the fly shuttle slay 
extensively; and they have recently adopted it in large numbers 
in the coast districts of the Madras Presidency, while it is also 
gradually coming into use elsewhere. The tailors invariably 
employ sewing machines, and town artisans readily take to 
improved tools of European or American manufacture.” In 
spite of this the position of the village artisan is by no means 
satisfactory. He is usually illiterate and so conservative, with¬ 
out ambition and unable to appreciate a higher standard of living. 
He rarely possesses capital and is often entirely in the hands of 
his money lender or dealer. He knows nothing of the world 
outside his own town or district and so is unable to cater for new 
wants and new fashions w'ith the natural result that, while he may 
often lose old markets, he seldom or never gains new ones. 

The Commission propose to attack the problem in several 
ways. The first of these, to which reference has already been 
made, is the improved industrial school, which is apparently to 
be combined with some form of apprenticeship in order to compel 
the pupils to go through the whole course, so that the training 



may be complete when they leave. The Commission would like 
also to encourage the formation of small factories, such as the 
small hand-loom factories which have been started in various parts 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and they approve the classes of 
the kind now in working at the Serampore Government Weaving 
Institute in which young men of the middle class are taught to 
become master weavers; provided that the training is supple¬ 
mented by experience in a commercial hand-loom factory run by 
private enterprise or at Government expense for demonstration 
purposes. Reference is also made to the great success with which 
local demonstrations have met in Madras, Mysore and other 
parts of India. Hitherto these demonstrations have been almost 
entirely carried out in the interests of the hand-loom industry, but 
in Mysore some success has been obtained with demonstrations by 
a skilled blacksmith and -his assistant and there seems no reason 
why they should not be extended to other industries. Besides the 
examples given, they might include demonstrations of agricul¬ 
tural machinery or, where electric power is available, of the use 
of small electro-motors for driving machines. 

The two main difficulties, however, are probably financial 
and sales organisation. So far as is practicable, the co-operative 
movement is admitted to be the best means of providing financial 
assistance, but as all those, who have had experience of industrial 
societies, know, the chief obstacle to their spread “lies in the 
absence of persons of intelligence and standing acquainted with 
the business, whose interests are yet not necessarily opposed to 
the success of the scheme. The cloth merchant is directly 
interested in maintaining the weaver in his present state of 
bondage, while few educated persons have sufficient knowledge 
of the business and sufficient public spirit to be able to organise 
it with success”. It will be necessary, therefore, to supplement 
the co-operative organisation by a system of small loans and the 
supply of tools and plant on the hire-purchase system. Loans 
should be made under a special Act like the Land Improvement 
Loans Act' with special provision for the summary recovery of 
arrears. The Act will also permit the giving out of plant, etc., on 
the hire-purchase system under rules similar to those at present 
in force 1 in Mysore. These provide for inspection and advice by 
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the department of industries and admit of the summary recovery 
of the loan, if machinery is not kept in proper order. On the 
other hand they allow the hirer the option of purchasing the 
machinery at any time by payment of a lump sum. 

Lastly comes the question of a business organisation for the 
sale of finished products, where a co-operative society is not 
feasible. For this the Bengal Home Industries Association and 
the Government depdt, Cawnpore, are held up to commendation. 
Hope is expressed that they will develop in time into co-operative 
unions and attention is drawn to the very great success with which 
the Japanese have met in the organisation of cottage industries 
on business lines. 

A special feature of the report is the attention given to the 
small manufacturing concern with a capital of a lakh or less. It 
is this type of concern which specially interests the educated 
community and the Commission have taken great pains to devise 
means for steering these ventures through their initial difficulties. 
It is pointed out that those who undertake new classes of manufac¬ 
ture in any country are faced with special difficulties. In the 
first place, they are often uncertain as to the quality and quantity 
of the raw materials available. Then they may be obliged to 
train labour at considerable cost, while the manufactured article 
is looked upon with suspicion as country-made and has often to 
be sold at a lower price than its foreign competitor in order to 
command a market. As soon as “success is attained, rival 
enterprises are immediately started, the trained labour is enticed 
away, the cost of the material is sometimes enhanced, and com¬ 
petition, possibly in a weak market, has to be faced”. In order 
to start new industries and to develop old ones, the Commission 
recommend free recourse to pioneering and demonstration. The 
former is defined as “the inception by Government of an industry 
fin a small commercial scale, in order to ascertain and overcome 
the initial difficulties and to discover if the industry can be worked 
at a-profit”. The object of demonstration factories, on the other 
hand, may be twofold. They may be required as schools for the 
training of men as operatives, foremen or managers under strictly 
commercial conditions, or to show how to improve local industrial 
practice. Such factories would be the counterpart in industries 
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of the demonstration farms established by the Agricultural 
Department. 

Even when an industry has been pioneered and trained labour 
is available the task of a capitalist, who wishes to embark on 
manufacture, is not free from risk. He himself is, probably, 
imperfectly acquainted with the nature of the business and as a 
result often handicaps himself by investing his limited capital in 
unsuitable plant and machinery. What he requires is a technical 
expert unconnected with the trade, who will give him unbiassed 
advice as to the type of plant that he requires, the site which he 
should select for his factory and the manner in which he should 
control his business. The writer’s own experience is that an 
organisation, which can help the small capitalist over these 
difficulties, will be a great boon to India and he believes that the 
machinery, which the Commission propose to set up, is well 
adapted to its purpose. He has seen numerous cases in which 
small concerns such as oil-mills and the like have failed, because 
unsuitable or out of date machinery was purchased or the pro¬ 
prietor was ill served by his manager or another employees, who 
were either incompetent or lazy. The Commission propose to 
set up an industrial department in each province with a staff of 
experts varying in accordance with local needs. Every province 
is to have its Director and larger provinces, such as Bengal and 
Bombay, Deputy Directors. Besides these, there will be two 
Industrial Engineers, an Electrical Inspector and a Chemist in 
every province, while those provinces that require it will retain 
special experts for various kinds of industries, such as saltpetre 
refining, oil, flour and rice milling, hand- weaving and tanning, 
wood distillation, dyeing and the making of soap, pottery, glass 
and matches. The provincial Director will be assisted by a board 
composed chiefly of non-officials and with their advice and that of 
the experts will be in a position, not only carefully to examine all 
projects and to give the best advice as to the purchase of plant 
and the prospects of success, but, when the industry is once 
started, will be able to help the proprietors by inspecting their 
machinery and processes and so assisting them to control their 
own employees and to place their products on the markets in the. 
best and cheapest form. 



■ Finally far reaching proposals are made for the proyision of 
financial aid. The Commission refer to the examples of Germany 
and Japan as showing what can be done by means of industrial 
banks and evidently hope for great results from the Tata Indus¬ 
trial Bank, which has just been founded. They consider that 
there is room for other institutions of the same kind and that the 
establishment of these banks working on approved lines is of 
sufficient national importance to justify Government assistance. 
In view, however, of their lack of banking knowledge, they have 
suggested the appointment of an expert committee at the earliest 
possible date to consider among other things, what additional 
banking facilities, are necessary for the initial and for the current 
finance of industries. 

In the meantime, as they recognise that this will mean further 
delay, they have devised a special system by which Government, 
without lending the money itself, may guarantee a cash credit 
with commercial banks for small concerns for a fixed period. 
The guarantee would be given after the scheme had been examined 
by the Director of Industries assisted by his technical staff and a 
committee of business men, among whom a representative of the 
lending bank would find a place. The idea would be that if the 
venture proved satisfactory and the person or persons who were 
managing showed themselves reliable, the bank concerned would 
sooner or later take over the whole risk itself and no further 
guarantee by Government would be necessary. 

Apart from this, however, there will still be cases which 
could not for various reasons be reached by banks, and these 
would need direct Government assistance. This might be given 
in various ways by Government taking shares or guaranteeing a 
minimum rate of interest on capital and woiild be justified by the 
extent to which the starting of the enterprise in question would 
be of benefit to the public and not merely on its probable advantage 
to the promoters of the industries. “Thus, the starting of a new r 
or the improvement of an existing industry, when such a measure 
is required to supply an existing deficiency in the interests of 
national safety, is clearly a case for direct aid. There may also 
be a few cases where a new industry or process will have such an 



important bearing on the economic development of the country as 
to deserve Government help. ’ ’ 

The above sketch will, it is hoped, be sufficient to give the 
readers of this magazine, an idea of the manner in which it is 
hoped to help cottage industries or small industrial concerns in 
India. It will be seen that the Commission advocate an energetic 
policy for the establishment of manufactures of all kinds through¬ 
out India and in fact contemplate a complete reversal of all 
previous ideas about state assistance. If these recommendations 
are accepted by Government, and there is little doubt that in the 
main they will be accepted, they will go far to remove any 
reproach which educated opinion in India considers to attach to 
Government for its previous attitude towards industrial develop¬ 
ment. The writer has offered no criticism on the details of the 
scheme; first of all, because he considers that the plans of the 
Commission have been very carefully thought out and must to a 
great extent be accepted or rejected as a whole; secondly, because 
they are an attempt at a constructive policy on a large scale, and 
it is not fair to criticise them unless the critic is prepared to offer 
a definite policy in their place; thirdly, because they appear to 
him to be devised extremely well, and lastly, because he is of 
opinion that after all they are only details and are in themselves 
of little importance compared with the spirit in which they are 
carried out. If, as he confidently hopes, the Home Government 
and the Government of India are now prepared energetically to 
proceed with the industrial development of India, there is little 
doubt that whatever measures they adopt, they will meet with 
striking success to the great benefit of both India and the Empire. 



THE PRESENT POSITION OF CO-OPERATION IN 

INDIA 


[By Prof. J. C. Coyajee] 

It is in the fitness of things that the series of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Bengal Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tion Society should begin with a brief review of the present 
position of Co-operation in India. For those who are studying a 
rapidly progressing movement it is of great importance to spend 
some time occasionally in taking stock of the situation and in 
examining what particular phase of development the movement 
has reached at any particular time. We shall make such an 
attempt this evening with regard to Indian co-operation and we 
shall try to ascertain and characterize the present phase. The 
period selected for study will be the past quinquennium during 
which the Indian co-operation has run the gauntlet of a banking 
crisis and a world-wide war. 

The Era of Consolidation. 

There is one word which occurs with such remarkable 
iteration in the various reports on the working of Co-operative 
Societies in all provinces that it might well be said to be the 
key-note of the present position. During the past.few years our 
co-operative guides have realised the future magnitude of the 
movement and have also felt that the experimental stage is over. 
Under the influence of these ideas they have sought to strengthen 
the foundations and to make them strong enough to support the 
weight of the future edifice. Even while the demand for new 
societies has continued to be as keen, and indeed keener than ever, 
they have deliberately slowed down the rate of expansion for a 
time in order to remove weaknesses and defects that might have 
crept into the system and to prepare it for the gigantic develop¬ 
ment which awaits it in the near future. There is no other 
country which can boast of the performance of such a voluntary 
lustration: It is extremely interesting to trace how province 
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after province reports first the performance of ^his duty and soon 
after notifces the resultant progress. Let us begin with Bengal. 
For a couple of years “the policy of brake was consistently 
followed” with the result that last year witnessed enormous 
expansion in the number of societies though the standard of 
admission was kept consistently high. The same policy was 
followed in Burma; and the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
societies which followed the close in 1915 of the previous period of 
consolidation has outpaced the growth of funds to finance them. 
In Madras there were drastic liquidations in 1915—16, and the 
effect has been most salutary, the number of liquidations in 
the next year having fallen from 63 to 6. With the present 
difficulties of procedure in regard to liquidation it must have 
required a stout heart to carry 63 liquidations through. 

No less thorough was the process of purification in Bihar and 
Orissa where for two years the Registrar made it his deliberate 
aim to consolidate rather than advance. The new societies are 
organised on sound lines and inspire great hopes for the future 
of co-operation in India. The task of remodelling older societies 
which had been imperfectly organized and carelessly financed 
was an uphill one but strenuous efforts were made to root out these 
results of early inexperience with the result that there was a large 
increase in classes A and B. In the United Provinces there were 
no less than 83 liquidations in a single year and “the stresses of 
the last three years have searched out the societies of spurious co¬ 
operative quality.” In the Punjab no less than 12,000 Members 
of agricultural societies who had no real, interest in the movement 
have been expelled and as the Financial Commissioner remarks 
“this cleansing process cannot but have a strengthening and in¬ 
vigorating effect on co-operation as a whole”. 

In order to guard against false starts in future a series of 
checks and cautions have been provided. In the spirit of Malthus 
stringent preventive checks have been provided to avoid the 
necessity of resorting to positive checks. It is no longer possible 
in most provinces for any ten men in a village to demand their 
registration as a primary society. Thus in Bengal there has to 
be a local enquiry, a testing of the organisation by Inspectors and 
an early inspection. The organizer has to certify that co-opera- 
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tive principles have been understood by the applicants, nor is this 
all. There is also the rule laid down that a society is cancelled 
at once if it is put in class D twice in succession. This reminds 
one of the laws of Sparta where defective children were exposed 
on Mt. Taygetus. We have thus combined the full series of 
modern scientific precautions with the strictness of the ancients. 
Indeed these provisions might be said now’ to be as perfect as 
anything seen in Co-operative history anywhere. And here a 
non-official co-operator might pay his tribute of homage to the 
official guides of co-operation in India. It is due to their energetic 
efforts and to their untiring pursuit of the true co-operative ideals 
that we attribute the success of the w r ork of consolidation which 
has been described. 

But the last quinquennium has been also a period of consolida¬ 
tion for the higher machinery of finance and control of which the 
construction had been only planned and foreshadowed in earlier 
years while the intermediate links have been either new forged 
or strengthened. For one thing, our series of apex banks might 
be said with much truth to be the work of the epoch under review. 
It is true, of course, that the Provincial Bank of Bombay was 
started in 1911 but it had then no system of affiliating its client 
societies and it dealt directly with all societies borrowing from it. 
The central banks in the province were in no way under its 
direction. It was only after it had weathered the storm of 1913 
that it assumed the true status and adopted the policy of an apex- 
bank with reference to the central banks. Two years have hardly 
elapsed since the Madras Central Bank has been made into 
a Provincial Bank conformable to the ideal of a Provincial Bank. 
The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation has been started 
this year and as its shares are held only by registered Societies 
it might be said to share with the Provincial Banks of Central 
Provinces and of'Bihar and Orissa the merit of being of a “purer” 
type and more consonant with co-operative ideals. This is not 
to disparage other Provincial Banks in which wealthy individuals 
have some interest. Adaptation to local money-market conditions 
should be the right procedure in each individual case. The fact 
that in such times of stress provincial banks have not only held 
thehr ground but have largely added to their number is a convinc- 
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ing proof of the strength of, and of the confidence enjoyed by, 
the co-operative movement in India. 

The task of systematising and strengthening the financial 
efficiency of Central Banks has also been carried forward several 
stages. The old Central Bank of the Capitalist type is disappear¬ 
ing and we are discussing the mixed type and how to modify it 
by increased representation granted to primary societies. The 
Central Banks are being made to abandon the policy of drift in 
which some of them had indulged in their relations to faulty 
primary societies, and there has been noticed a marked improve¬ 
ment in the collection both of principal and interest. In Bengal 
we have seen the appointment of whole-time paid Secretaries who 
can deal with the details of executive work leaving to the Directors 
a suitable and manageable sphere of work. This begins the 
process of “officering the Central Banks by trained experts”. 
The employment in the Punjab and in some other provinces of 
professional auditors holding certificates under the Companies 
Act is another feature of the improvement. The growing numbers 
and re-distribution of Central Banks makes them better able to 
deal with the needs of primary societies. It is true that in some 
provinces the smaller central banks have proved inefficient both in 
the matter of raising capital and in the character of their manage¬ 
ment; but the remedy is to be found in the establishment of 
Guaranteering Unions which we now proceed to consider. This 
kind of Union is a distinct contribution made by India to the 
machinery of co-operation and it is interesting to trace "its recent 
development. 

Organizing the Public Opinion. 

' But the work of consolidation would have been imperfect if • 
only the machinery of the system had been overhauled and im¬ 
proved ; mean and means had to be found to furnish that public 
opinion which has backed up our movement so long and so well, 
with suitable organization and expression. In itself this is enough 
to give a high place in the co-operative history of India to the 
present epoch. The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society 
has been started this year to do propagandist work among the 
educated public as well as to spread' amongst the rmal classes a 
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knowledge of co-operation. It will try to educate the public re¬ 
garding the numerous different applications of the principle of 
co-operation to meet the diverse wants of our people. About the 
same time that we started the B. C. O. in Bengal, the Bombay 
Central Coroperative Institute was launched in the west of India 
to serve as a centre for every sort of co-operative activity. It does 
high credit to the true co-operative spirit which prevails among 
our official guides that they have given every possible encourage¬ 
ment to this development of non-official initiative. As Mr. 
Ewbank, the Bombay Registrar, put it, there is room for all— 
the Registrar, will be responsible for seeing that the Act and the 
bye-laws are not infringed, and that the fundamental co-operative 
principles are observed in organization and for the regular annual 
audit—the Provincial Bank undertaking the finance of the move¬ 
ment—and the Central Institute or Co-operative Organization 
Society is responsible for co-operative propaganda, education, and 
enquiry. The same spirit of encouragement for non-official 
activity breathes in the dictum of Mr. Crosthwaite. “The correct 
view of your organization is that of an army with its general (the 
Governor of the Federation) its staff (the Federation Congress) its 
corps Commanders (the Directorates of the Central Banks) its 
regimental colonels (the Committees of the Unions of primary 
societies)”. For generous self-effacement this dictum is hard to 
beat, and the constitution and policy of the Central Provinces 
Federation are worthy of the ideals of its founder. All the more 
necessary it is for us to remember how much the movement owed 
and still owes to such a set of high minded officials. There is 
another matter in which Bombay has taken the lead, by holding 
a conference of non-official co-operators representing the Bombay 
city. A plea was put forward by the President of the Conference 
for a transfer of a larger share of the control of the co-operative 
movement to non-official hands. We have every sympathy with 
the claim which however can be supported only if non-official co- 
operators of sufficient ability, standing and honesty are ready to 
devote many hours out of each day of their lives to the work. Till 
thait time comes the main portion of the work must be carried on 
by officials. I might add that Bombay has led the way not only 
as regards co-operative housing, weavers’ and artisans’ societies 
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but in the matter of a particularly keen and vigorous propaganda. 
A good co-operative library has been started and a number of 
journals have been devoting their columns to studies in co-opera¬ 
tion. Now that Calcutta can boast of its Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tion Society it is to be hoped that we shall not long be behind our 
great rival in any of these lines of propagandist activity. Burma— 
that little province which has made great contributions to the 
cause of co-operation—has broken new ground by starting District 
Agricultural Co-operative Associations which have a great future 
before them and which appear likely to prove an important link 
between organized co-operation and the district administration. 

The Reforms Report emphasizes the necessity of protection 
of the ryot and surmises that “the political education of the ryot 
cannot be a very rapid, and may be a very difficult process”. 
Co-operative organization might however educate rural electorates 
more rapidly than is thought possible. Powerful and highly 
centralised co-operative federations like the one formed in the 
Central Provinces under the vigorous guidance of Mr. Crosthwaite 
might be open to criticism from the point of view of economic 
theory, but politically they might, in future, form powerful 
safeguards of agricultural interests. It is a healthy and promis¬ 
ing sign that before public opinion has attained a dominant 
position in the political sphere it has learnt the importance of, 
and been organized in favour of, agrarian interests. Member¬ 
ship of the co-operative organization is equivalent to a liberal 
education at once in Politics and Economics. 

Financial Progress. 

A volume of statistics would be required to deal adequately 
with the financial position of the movement. We can here notice 
only a few salient facts indicating the trend of recent progress. 
The Banking crisis of 1913, strange to say, benefited the 
co-operative movement by transferring to its coffers deposits 
removed from other banks, Nor has the present War checked in 
any great measure our financial progress. After the first year of 
the war was over the normal rate of deposits resumed its course. 
In Bengal the deposits have grown from 27 lakhs in 19x3-14 to 
Ms* ,47 lakhs last year. Otir reserve fund has grown to a sum 
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larger than ten lakhs. The Bombay Report of 1915-16 told us 
that, so far, the general progress of the movement had been 
practically unaffected by the war. Deposits from the public had 
been received as fully as ever and in some places the societies had 
to refuse large sums offered to them. Last year, however, owing 
to the prevalent money market conditions and to the issue of the 
War Loan, was the most difficult through which the co-operative 
movement had yet passed in Bombay. On the other hand, in the 
United Provinces, there has been a glut of money for the past two 
years, in spite of the issue of the War Loan which had practically 
the entire resources of the Empire to back it. “The Registrar 
had to refuse considerable sums put at his disposal by the outside 
public and the banks have had not only to refuse deposits but to 
make special efforts to induce deposits to take back deposists 
which had not matured”. No wonder that the owned capital of 
the agricultural societies is more than 17 lakhs, or, over a third 
of the working capital, and that the Reserve Fund has more than 
tripled itself in the last five years. 'In the Punjab, during the 
same period the share capital of the societies has increased from 
fifteen lakhs to forty-seven lakhs while the reserve fund has grown 
from a little more than one lakh to twenty-seven lakhs. The 
reserve fund and share capital together form 56 per cent, of the 
total working capital. In the Central Provinces half the capital 
of the Provincial Bank has to be invested outside the province. 
As the Resolution on the report of 1915-16 says : “Judged by 
the proportion of owned to total capital, the financial stability of 
the Banks and Societies is apparent from the fact that the Central 
Banks own 24 per cent, of their capital against a standard of 10 
per cent, aimed at in Europe and a standard of 12 y 2 per cent, 
recommended by the Committee on co-operation. It is also 
estimated that this latter standard has been attained by the 
primary societies as well. These features of the report show 
clearly that the year has certainly been one of real consolidation 
with the attainment of greater stability and security”. 

Defects and Weak Points. 

It would, however, not be fair or honest to talk only about 
the stro ng points in the present position of Co-operation in India 
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and to neglect such defects as have manifested themselves. These 
defects are due, in the main, to three causes—the imperfect growth 
of the co-operative spirit, the illiteracy of the members of primary 
societies, and their want of familiarity with business habits. 
Advantage has been taken of these circumstances by unscrupulous 
Secretaries and Chairmen. Unbusiness like habits engender 
paper transactions and unpunctuality in repayments. The 
remedies of this state of things are obvious. To combat ignorance 
we should have conferences of the members of societies in each 
subdivision at which the true principles of Co-operation should be 
explained and discussed. Business habits will best be taught in 
time to the peasants of India by Co-operation itself, since only the 
conduct of business which can engender habits of business. 
There rmain the cases of misappropriation of sums, disposal of 
property or resort to insolvency to defraud societies and even of 
thefts by Secretaries. As to these Mr. Wolff has observed : 
“Borrowers not employing loans as was stipulated or not repaying 
it, Panchayets keeping all the big plums for themselves, Sir- 
punches monopolising the borrowing, members taking benami 
loans which should be “taboo” and whatever else there may be 
that is wrong—it all arises from a want of sufficient, or sufficiently 
efficient, control and checking”. Against such things the proper 
remedies consist of stricter inspection and in the institution of 
additional rural instructors and Supervisors. Punitive powers 
should be given to Registrars to deal with refractory members 
and the Insolvency Acts might be amended so as to prevent its 
holding up an umbrella over Co-operative corruption. It is not 
disputed that Central Banks should have, fewer functions but they 
should exercise “greater powers of discipline over their component 
societies” as in European countries. The splitting up of un-- 
widely societies has been advocated and is being carried out to 
minimise the evils. Liquidation, however, should be resorted to 
sparingly lest-we should confound the innocent with the guilty. 

It is reassuring to be told on the authority Mr. Donovan, one 
of our ablest Registrars—that “the great heart of the people is 
sound and the cultivator, when he is not misled by those who 
think they are his betters, is honest and reliable 0 . Hence our 
belief in the virtues of education as our chief weapon for curing 



the weaknesses of co-operation. But education as a remedy 
should be applied to all strata of co-operation and should be well 
diffused throughout the structure. We should begin with the 
Central Banks themselves. They have to abandon the policy 
of drift wherever it exists and to abandon that “false angle of 
vision” which makes some of them regard their primaries as 
customers to be bled rather than children to be fed. The 
executive staff too should be drilled into co-operative ways of 
thinking so that they in their turn should instil the correct 
principles into the lower strata. 

I have frankly and fully mentioned the present defects but 
I also submit that these are ailments of infancy which excite much 
more alarm than necessary. The growth of a child under proper 
sanitary conditions is the best remedy for infantile ailments. 
It is not strange that when money is placed in the hands of men 
unaccustomed to handle it the weaker members are tempted or 
bungle their business. Nothing but long experience can develop 
habits of business and business ideals. On the one hand we can 
depend on better inspection to remove and correct these propen¬ 
sities, on the other the extent of the mischief is small. The 
banking crisis of 1913-14 was a much more scathing indictment 
of the methods and morals of our educated business men than 
anything that our reports can furnish against the humble peasant 
of India. Yet we all know that the lesson of 1913-14 was good 
for Indian banking. Co-operation, too, has to buy its experience 
and compared to other countries which have witnessed great co¬ 
operative crises I assert that in India we are buying it cheap. I 
assert further that co-operation is in every aspect progressing 
better in India than other important movements like joint stock 
enterprise in general, or banking or industrial development. 


The Coming Epoch op Expansion. 

There are signs which unmistakably show that the epoch of 
consolidation of which we have been speaking is going to be 
followed by an era of rapid and great expansion. With the 
growth of industrialism which the war has greatly encouraged in 
India and which will be systematically pushed on with all possible 



help from the state, we are about to see an Industrial Revolution 
of the first magnitude in India. This will mean a demand for 
remedying the one-sided development of co-operation and there, 
will have to be great progress of urban and industrial societies as 
well as of mill-hands’ and artisans’ societies. The quickened 
pace of the Industrial Revolution in India is bound to react upon 
and to revivify Indian Agriculture which might soon become 
more Capitalistic. This, in its turn, might mean larger demands 
for long term credit since capitalistic agriculture implies much 
larger demands for machinery and land improvement and loans 
for such purposes cannot be expected to be paid back very quickly. 
Our indebted zemindars too might try to redeem their fortunes 
by starting co-operative enterprise on the lines of the Landshaften. 
The very fact that we have overhauled the machinery of co¬ 
operation and consolidated the movement will mean a greater 
capacity for extension in the future. But the extension would 
mean more money spent upon propaganda and on development of 
the work of inspection. Most of the existing defects of our system 
as we have seen would disappear if the inspecting staff could be 
strengthened and made more efficient. But in order that the 
inspecting staff which is the backbone of our movement could be 
made to do their best we should offer them reasonable chances of 
promotion. They should be encouraged to put forward their best 
energies by promoting the ablest among them to a higher grade 
of “Superintendents of Circles” which might take rank between 
the posts of Joint Registrars and the grade of Inspectors. All 
this means growing demands on finance. The recent Simla 
Conference has seen the inadequacy of our movements financial 
resources even for the present needs and have recommended the 
further development of financial assistance from the Presidency 
Banks. But after the war the coming industrial development will 
be more than enough to exhaust the resources of these Banks. 
The question arises ^—how are we to finance the epoch of expansion ? 

Perhaps the problem might be solved if we could borrow a 
leaf from the most progressive nation of the East- Japan has, 
like us, /a great burden of agricultural indebtedness—so large 
indeed that her agriculturists have to pay 328 millions of yen 
interest annually. She has had, like us, a series of highly 
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favourable balances Of trade during this war. A controversy has 
been going on in Japan as to the best use that can be made of these 
balances. One school is for using them to pay off more of Japan’s 
foreign debt; another is for pushing Japan’s financial and commer¬ 
cial interests abroad; a third wants to use the money so as to 
reduce agricultural indebtedness. A compromise is likely with 
the result that some of the money will be used in the reduction 
of the incubus oppressing agriculture. India has also had very 
favourable balances. Fortunately we are unable to bring back 
our surplus in the shape of gold which would only swell our 
hoards. We have, instead, accumulated credits abroad, in the 
world’s financial centre. As Sir William Meyer has told us, the 
Indian Government has itself become an immense exporter of war 
supplies and services. The recoverable military expenditure was 
^14 millions in 1916 and £37%’ millions in 1917 and has since 
increased further. Part of such balances go, of course to finance 
the expenditure of the Secretary of State but a rising balance of 
credit is available in the world’s financial centre for us. The 
utilization of a small part of this would solve the problem of co¬ 
operative progress. I do not speak of direct loans to societies. 
But the work of propaganda, of inspection and control could be 
greatly multiplied and advanced with such help. * After all as 
Mr. Ewbank puts it “it is the dearth of finance and supervising 
agencies rather than the lack of propagandist efforts which 
prevent the movement developing more rapidly than it does.’’ 
This of course implies that societies like the B. C. O. will look 
to the propaganda, I do not want to hurry matters and to multiply 
societies in geometrical progression. I should be content with 
progress in arithmetic progression but we must satisfy the larger 
demands for co-operation which the public is actually manifest¬ 
ing. After all what is the use of having consolidated the move¬ 
ment and improved its machinery if the rate of progress is not to be 
made much quicker ? Speaking broadly, the length and breadth 
of India is occupied by the same race of frugal, hardworking and 
patient husbandmen and the progress achieved by co-operation in 
some parts of India can be repeated over the larger part of the 
country if financial help could be supplied from the source 
indicated in the necessary directions. It is the hard toiling 



peasants of every Indian village that have made the favourable; 
balances possible and it would be some compensation to them if 
a part of these balances could be utilized to carry co-operation to 
every village in the country. 



A SCHEME FOR PROVIDENT DEPOSITS IN CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


{Recommended by the last Provincial Co-operative Conference for 

publication in the Co-operative Journal inviting public 
opinion thereon.) 

[By N. G. Basak, m.a., p.r.s., Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Brahmanbaria .] 

J. Objects : —(i) To offer facilities to the people especially 
the poor to make provision for themselves in emergencies or old 
age or for their families, etc., after premature death; 

(2) to attract more local deposits and the sympathy of the 
public in the welfare of the Bank; 

(3) to increase the number of long term deposits and thereby 
to improve the stability of the Bank; and 

(4) to secure a certain amount of uniform flow of money 
into the Bank throughout the whole year and thereby to reduce 
the necessity of keeping a fluid reserve. 

' II. Scheme : —(1) Any body, male or female, who is legally 
competent to make a contract, may make provident deposits on 
his or her own behalf or on behalf of any relative or friend or for 
any public institution or purpose. 

(2) The deposits should be monthly and in whole rupees for 
a number of years (not less than 3 years) to be fixed by the 
Depositors at the time of opening the accounts. 

The minimum monthly deposit may be rupee 1 or to avoid a 
rush Rs. 2 or 3 at the discretion of the Bank; but the maximum 
limit of a deposit should be fixed by the Registrar for each 
Central Bank. The maximum period for which a Provident 
Deposit Account can be opened in any Central Bank and also the 
total number of such accounts should also be fixed by the 
Regtstfar« 
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(3) The deposits for a month should be paid by the 10th of 
that month but time of grace may be allowed up to the end of that 
month. Payments made by the 10th of the month should how¬ 
ever be considered “regular”. 

(4) If a deposit for a month be not paid during that month 
a late fee may be levied for the subsequent payment as follows :— 


Amount of monthly deposit. 
Re. 1 & Rs. 2 
Rs. 3 to „ s 
Rs. 6 to „ 10 
Rs. 11 to „ 20 
Over Rs. 20 


Late Fee. 


Anna /i/ 

„ h / 

„ / 3/ 

„ / 4/ 

„ /4 / 


per month of default. 

M ft >* 

>1 M ** 

ft ft ft 

ft ft tt 


for every twenty and anna 1 for every ten or 
part thereof of the balance. 


(5) The interest to be allowed on Provident deposits may be 
6 %% per annum, i.e., one pie per rupee per month compound 
added yearly. 

N.B. — 6 % % per annum is generally the smallest rate of interest granted 
by some Central Banks on long term deposits I prepared tables both for 
yearly and half-yearly addition of interest but as the difference is not much 
I give only the table for the annual addition of interest which may be 
adopted as it will reduce the clerical labour of the Bank almost to half. 

(6) A Provident Deposit Account will be mature for payment 
to the depositor or his nominee at the end of the stipulated number 
of years or on his earlier death at once to his nominee, heir or 
legal representative. 

(7) For the convenience of the depositors the monthly deposits 
for a complete Bank year or less may be accepted in advance. 
Interest at 6 % % may be allowed on the advance payments if made 
in the month of July or any other months specified by the Bank. 

N.B .—It would be to the interest of the Bank to encourage advance 
payments in Provident Deposit Accounts when most in need of money mid 
therefore in July, which is also the beginning of the Bank year in fnaay cases. 

(8) For satisfactory reasons and with the previous sanction 
of the Bank a Provident Deposit Account may be dosed or the 
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amount .of the monthly deposit increased or decreased with effect 
from the beginning of any Bank year. 

(9) The accumulated amount of a Provident Deposit Account 
which has been closed with the previous sanction of the Bank, will 
not generally be payable at once but only at the end of the stipu¬ 
lated number of years or on earlier death of the depositor further 
interest being granted at 6 % % compound. 

(10) If at the end of the Bank year the monthly deposits of 
any account are in arrears for three months or over the account 
should be closed after a previous post card notice to the depositor. 
For the default a penalty may be imposed at the rates given in 
rule (4) and deducted from the accumulated amount of the account 
and the balance kept at the credit of the depositor for payment on 
maturity of the account. In this case a further interest may be 
granted at the discretion of the Bank at a rate not exceeding 6 %'%. 

(11) On the maturity of an account the person entitled to 
receive the accumulated amount may (1) receive it in a lump sum 
or (2) extend the account for any further period making monthly 
deposits for the purpose or (3) keep the amount as fixed deposit 
in the general department of the Bank for periodical payment of 
interest at the ordinary or special rates of interest granted by 
the Bank. 

N.B .—In the beginning it would be better both for the Bank and the 
depositors to have provident deposit accounts for a small number of years 
and if the scheme works satisfactorily to extend the periods later. 

(12) In exceptional cases and for special reasons the accumu¬ 
lated money of a closed account may be paid at the discretion of 
the Bank at any time before the maturity of the account. 

N.B .—An account may be closed under rule 8, 10 & 17. 

(13) If the amount at the credit of any closed account is too 
small and for any other special reasons the Bank may, at any time, 
require the depositor or his nominee to take the amount within 
a reasonable time (say a month) after which no further interest 
should be granted but the amount should be kept at the credit of 
the depositor for full 3 years. At the end of the 4th year the 
amount should be forfeited after a fresh previous notice intimat¬ 
ing the forfeiture of the money if not taken within a month. 



(14) The accumulated amounts of all the Accounts at the 
close of a Bank year should be reported to the depositors, free of 
cost, once in the next year. 

N.B .—This will do away with the necessity of issuing Pass Books and 
noting therein all transactions. 

(15) The interest on fixed deposits in the Bank may be 
utilised in making monthly payments of a Provident Account. 

Thus a depositor having a fixed deposit of (say) Rs. 160 
@ lYt'% may have a Provident Deposit Account of Re. 1 a month 
and authorise the Bank to credit the six monthly interest (Rs. 6) 
of the fixed deposit to the Provident Account in advance for six 
months on each occasion. 

(16) In cases of real necessities, to be .decided by the Bank, 
a Provident Depositor may be allowed to withdraw money from 
his account up to ^ of the amount at his credit for repayment in 
not more than 36 instalments (to be paid in addition to the fixed 
monthly deposits). 

(17) The rules for the payments of the repayment instal¬ 
ments, the late fee for late payments and penalty with closing of 
account for continued default for 3 months and over at the end 
of any Bank year should be as in cases of monthly deposits 
(Vide rules 3, 4, 10). But late fees and penalties due under this 
rule may, for special reasons, be reduced by the Bank on the 
application by the depositor before the actual realisation of the 
same. 

(18) As a proof of the earnestness of the depositors and as 
a contribution towards the cost of correspondence, etc., every 
depositor may be required to pay an admission fee of Re. 1 (one) 
only on payment of which he should get a copy of the Provident 
Deposit Rules of the Bank. 

(19) The late fees and penalties realised under rules 4, 10, 17 
and the amounts forfeited under rule 13 may be credited to a 
fund which may be called “Provident Deposit Benefit Fund” 
and which may be utilised (I) in granting financial help to the 
poor and helpless families of Provident Depositors who may die 
within 2 years after opening the accounts, (II) in granting bonus 
to mature accounts in which the payments have all along been 
regular (Vide rule 3 and 17), (HI) in other ways for the benefit 
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of the Provident Deposits and (IV) in strengthening the general 
-Reserve.Fund of the Bank. 

(20) The rules for the Provident Deposits may be added to 
or amended in any General Meeting of the Bank and the 
amended rules may be applicable to old deposits also so far, of 
course, as they are consistent with equity and fairness. 

(Ill) Calculation Formula and Tables :—6^% per annum 
or one pie per rupee per month being the simplest rate of interest 
the periodical calculation of interest on Provident Deposits would 
be very simple indeed. The accumulated amounts at the ends 
of the different periods may, however, be easily calculated in 
advance as shown below :— 

Let M = monthly deposit in rupees 
& i -monthly interest of M rupees at 

* n/r • M ✓tv 

pies as-rupees.'1) 

12x16 

& let A n =saccumulated amount at the end of the n th. period. 

— accumulated amount at the beginning of (n + 1) th peiiod 

For yearly addition of inteiest. 

A -»accumulated amount at the end of 1st year 

• deposits during the year + interest on those deposits 
M + 11. i for the 1st monthly deposit 


+ M+10. i „ 

the 2nd „ 


+ M+ 9- ' >1 

u 3 *d >» 

)» 

* 

• 

* 

+ M + 2. i „ 

„ 10th 

i) 

+ M+ 1. i „ 

„ nth „ 

V 

+ M + 0. i „ 

„ 12th 

V 


The fraction of a month and therefore the month of payment being 

neglected in the calculation of interest. 

... A r * 12 M + i. 1 +2 +.+ 10+11) 

- 12 M +66 —rupees from (I) 

12x16 


(II) 


A « 12 M rupees 
+ 5 M annas 

+ 6 M pies 
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Now from first principles— 

A n+i a* Accumulated amount at the end of the (n+i) th year 
— Accumulated amount at the beginning of the (n +1) th 
year 

+ Simple interest on that amount in the (n+1) th 
year 

+ [Monthly deposits during the year + interest on 
those deposits.] 

- A„ + I.+[AJ 

where I n =interest on A n in one year @ 6| P. C. 

= A d annas. 

A „ 

—Rupees. 

A n+.” A n + A A n +A i ”* — 0 11 ) 

If M. i.e. monthly deposit is I rupee 

then A-Rs. 12-5-6 from (II) 

Rs. A. P. 

A a =A,+A i + A j = 12 5 6 

+ o 12 4 

+ 12 5 6 

25 7 4 

Aj-A^+t^j A a +A, — 25 7 4 

4-195 
+ 12 5 6 

39 6 3 

and so on. Similarly for different monthly deposits we can successively 
find out the values of A, A, A s . etc, and easily prepare the table. 

Statement showing the growth of Provident Deposit Fund at 
6 % % per annum Compound added yearly 

Monthly Deposit of Rupee One only. 

Formulae:— j( 1) A,«*Rs. 12-54S & (a) A, +| »A,4^ ^,+A, 
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(In the calculation all fractions of a pie have been neglected). 
No. of Year. Amount paid to the Amount payable Remarks. 



Bank. 


by the Bank. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. P. 

I 

12 

0 

0 

... 

12 

5 6 

2 

24 

O 

0 

... 

25 

7 4 

3 

36 

0 

0 

... 

39 

6 3 

4 

48 

0 

0 

... 

54 

3 I 

5 

60 

0 

0 

... 

69 14 9 

6 

72 

0 

0 

... 

86 

10 2 

7 

84 

O 

0 


104 

6 3 

8 

96 

O 

0 

... 

123 

4 1 

9 

108 

O 

0 

... 

143 

4 10 

IO 

120 

O 

0 


164 

9 7 

ii 

132 

O 

0 


187 

3 8 

12 

144 

O 

0 


211 

4 4 

13 

156 

O 

0 

... 

236 13 1 

14 

168 

0 

0 


283 15 4 

15 

180 

0 

0 

... 

292 

12 9 

16 

192 

0 

0 


323 

7 0 

17 

204 

0 

0 


355 

15 11 

18 

216 

0 

0 


390 

9 5 

19 

228 

0 

0 

... 

427 

5 6 

20 

240 

0 

0 

•.. 

466 

6 4 

21 

252 

0 

0 


507 

14 2 

22 

... 264 

0 

0 

... 

551 

15 6 

23 

276 

0 

0 


598 12 IX 

24 

288 

0 

0 

... 

648 

9 2 

25 

300 

0 

0 


701 

7 3 

26 

312 

0 

0 

... 

757 

10 2 

27 

324 

0 

0 


817 

5 3 

28 

336 

0 

0 

.»• 

880 

12 1 

29 

0* 

00 

0 

0 

... 

948 

2 4 

30 

360 

0 

0 

... 

1,019 

11 11 


IV. Advantages of Provident Deposits to the People :— 
(I) A Life Insurance Policy covers the risk of life and so cannot 
be fey the too old or too sickly or by females and it cannot be 





a very profitable investment for a long life. It is forfeited for 
default in premium when the whole money paid is lost. The 
premium rates cannot be altered according to the circumstances 
of the Policy-holder. The currency of the policy cannot be 
extended. Life insurance requires strict evidence of age and good 
health. The surrender value is much less than the total premiums 
actually paid. A Life Insurance Company seldom earns more 
than % on its total investment and so cannot give that much 
even as profit on the money it received as premia. Automatic 
payment of premium by keeping a lump sum with the Company 
cannot be arranged. 

On the other hand there is absolutely no element of chance 
in a Provident Deposit Account as outlined above and no risk is 
taken by the Bank. A Provident Deposit Account can therefore 
be opened by any body including the very old or very sickly or 
female without any evidence of age or health. There is no for¬ 
feiture except when the account is closed and the amount at credit 
is very small and the depositor does not care to take it during 
full three years inspite of repeated notices. The monthly pay¬ 
ments can be altered according to the circumstances of the 
depositor and can be discontinued altogether on reasonable grounds 
without any loss of money already paid to the Bank. In emer¬ 
gencies a depositor can get money, withdrawn from his account 
free of interest. On maturity the account can be extended or the 
money taken in a lump sum or invested as fixed deposit at 7^4 % 
which is a rate unknown to the insurance companies. 

(II) Provident Deposits can be opened to make provisions for 
daughters’ marriage, children’s education, wife’s and others old 
age pension, &c., and if the nominee, for whose benefit the 
account has been opened, dies there is no loss of money paid as 
the Bank returns the whole money on maturity with compound 
interest at 6j^'% which is a very high rate, 

(III) From a comparison of the calculation tables with the 
prospectus of any Life Insurance, Family Benefit or similar other 
companies it will be easily seen that monthly payments of any 
amount for a certain long period in a Provident Deposit Account 
will yield more than double of what can he expected elsewhere 
under similar circumstances., A statement of the comparative 



results of the Provident Deposit Scheme and the Ordinary Life 
Insurance is annexed for ready reference. (2) The practical 
advantages of the Provident Deposits may be realised from the 
following illustrations :— 

(I) Anybody making a monthly payment of Re. 1 for 30 years 
will get Rs. 1,019-13-2 in a lump sum which he may also keep as 
a fixed deposit in the Bank to yield a monthly income of Rs. 6-4-0 
or more for any period and then again take the complete sum. 

(II) On the birth of a daughter a man may open a Provident 
account of Rs. 5 per month for, say, 12 years and get Rs. 1,056-8-0 
at the probable time of her mariiage. If the girl dies in the mean 
time he will still get the full amount of the account on maturity 
if the monthly payments are continued. 

The account may also be closed on the death of the girl in 
which case also the money received by the Bank will be returned 
in due course with compound interest at a high rate. 

(III) On the birth of a son a man may open a Provident 
Account of Rs. to per month for, say, 16 years for his college 
education or for, say, 25 years for giving him a stall in life. In 
due course he will get Rs. 3,234-13-9 or Rs. 7,015-8-5. It may 
be pointed out that Rs. 3,234, if kept in the Bank as a fixed 
deposit at 7 / 4 '% for 3 or more years, will yield a monthly income 
of over Rs. 20 which may be spent for the boy’s college education. 
At the end of the college career the boy will still get the full 
amount of Rs. 3,234 for a start in life. 

(IV) To make provision for old age a man may pay Rs. 10 
per month for 30 years at the end of which he will get Rs. 10,198- 
14-3 which amount if kept in the Bank as a fixed deposit for 
3 years or more will yield a monthly income of about Rs. 63-8-0 
which is a decent income for a middle class family. It should 
be remembered that at the end of the period of fixed deposit the 
full amount of Rs. 10,198 will be returned by the Bank. 

(V) A man paying Rs. 10 per mouth for 30 years may also 
get from his account % of Rs. 2,113, i-e., Rs. 1,584-12 in the 
12th year, say, for the marriage of his daughter which amount 
may be considered to be a loan without interest and may be paid 
off in 36 monthly instalment thus making full provisions again 
for further emergencies or old age. 

5 . 



(VI) The annexed table of comparative result of the Provident 
Deposit Scheme and the Ordinary Life Insurance will illustrate 
the financial advantages of the scheme in cases of long lives. 
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V. Gain to the Bank and Co-operative Movement :—In the 
previous paragraphs I have explained how my scheme will 
benefit the people more than Life Insurance will. I shall now show' 
that the Scheme will equally benefit the Bank and the Co-operative 
movement in general. 

(I) Co-operative Banks do not at present benefit and so have 
no attraction for those numerous people who are not members of 
any Joutha Bank nor are rich enough to have deposits or shares 
in any Central Bank. The Provident Deposit Scheme will attract 
the money of those people who will thus be interested in the wel¬ 
fare of the Banks and in the success of the Co-operative movement. 

(II) The Banks will practically have numerous deposits 
fixed for very long periods but will pay interest thereon only at 
a rate (6]4'%) for shorter periods and the difference would be net 
immediate gain. 

(III) At present a Bank does not know how much it would 
get from the public as deposits in any particular month. The 
uncertainty will be reduced as there will be a certain amount of 
uniform flow of money into the Bank which is a very valuable 
asset. The Bank will thus be able to invest profitably a greater 
l>ortion of the cash balance in hand than at present. 

On the death of a provident depositor the amount at his credit 
will no doubt fall due unexpectedly but the Bank will usually 
have sufficient time to make the payment as the heir of the 
depositor will take some time to establish his claim. 

(IV) The large number of long term deposits in the Provi¬ 
dent Accounts will increase the stability of the Central Bank. 

(V) The scheme will increase the popularity of the co¬ 
operative movement as it will help the people with their own money 
in their emergencies when they generally run into debts. The 
scheme will thus promote thrift and reduce indebtedness and 
solve a great economic problem. 

(VI) As the benefit of the scheme will gradually become 
known to the public the number of provident depositors will go 
on increasing—-thus increasing the stability and financial strength 
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of the Bank and for a well-conducted Bank the scheme will thus 
be a boon both to the Bank and to the people. 

Naba Gauranga Basak, 
Sub-Divisional Officer & Chairman of the 
Central Bank, Brahmanbaria. 

i. g. 18. 



CO-OPERATION AS IT IS 


I. Introductory. 

Much now-a-days is written about co-operation, but to nine 
people out of ten the word in any but its ordinary sense is still new 
and meaningless. For this the writers are partly to blame. The 
subject is commonly treated either as a science or as a religion. 
In the first case the reader is confounded with masses of statistics, 
and in the other he is rapt into the lofty but rarified atmosphere 
of a new gospel. The flesh and blood side of the subject has 
been somewhat neglected and for those who are neither 
statisticians nor mystics this is the side that matters. I 
propose, therefore, to try and show by a few concrete cases taken 
at random from the Punjab, the province with which I am most 
familiar, what co-operation means amongst a simple and almost 
entirely illiterate peasantry. 

First a word as to what exactly is intended by co-operation. 
Very briefly it may be defined as combination for an economic end. 
But behind the economic end is an ideal of self-help and mutual 
help which is as the salt to the egg. In India, where there are 
now 25,000 societies, its first aim was to free the peasant from 
the dominion of the money-lender. Ten years ago had a culti¬ 
vator been asked who ruled the village, who was more feared even 
than the thanadar, it is ten to one he would have answered the 
sahukar, or as he is colloquially called the “shah”. Incredible 
tales are still told of his meanness, his cunning and his rapacity. 
In the Punjab the satiric wisdom of the countryside is full of 
gibes at his expense :— 

“Shah howe par 
Ganj sambhalie orar.” 

(See a shah across the water, cross the stream without your 
treasure). Or again 

“Jat Mhassil 
Brahman Shah 
Bania Hakim 

' Kheri Khuda.” 
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(Set a Jat to guard the grain, let a Brahman lend or a bania 
rule, great is God’s wrath.) 

Personally I must confess to some sympathy with the village 
money-lender. Like the gombeen man in Ireland, whom he 
curiously resembles, he has inherited a bad system and in doing 
nothing to improve it he has shown himself no worse than most 
of his fellows. Moreover those who know the cultivators’ stubborn 
reluctance to repay an old debt and his aptitude for incurring a 
new one will agree that the money-lender’s rate of interest is not 
always disproportionate to the risk. Where, as in Kaugra and in 
some parts of the Bombay Presidency, money is plentiful and the 
landowners are well to do, loans can often be had at 6 to 8 p.c. It 
is the cultivator who cannot, or who will not repay, that is charged 
30 to 50 p.c., and it is through a vicious system of continually 
accumulating compound interest that these usurious rates often 
become grossly extortionate. I have heard tell of a debt of eight 
rupees swelling of itself to 800. This though is probably one of 
those legends that in this country arise so easily around all great 
men, good and bad alike. I have however met a man who after 
leaving his society promptly rejoined it because his bania was 
rash enough to charge him 33 p.c. on a two months’ loan which 
of course is equivalent to 200 p.c. a year. This instance is typical 
of the whole co-operative, movement in India. “The bania is like 
a scorption’' remarked someone to a cultivator. “Yes but with this 
difference,” said the latter, “the scorpion’s sting can be removed 
the bania’s can’t.” The first thing, therefore, to be done was to 
free the agriculturist from his bondage. It was, as usual, left 
to Government—the political reformers pf the day did nothing— 
to tackle this great problem, with the result that in thousands of 
villages all over India the sahukar has been deposed from his coin- 
stuffed gaddi and the cultivator no longer has to go to him with 
his nazar of ghi, grain or begar. In many villages the members 
of the local co-operative society owe him nothing at all. What they 
owe, they owe to their society, the village bank, that is, .to them¬ 
selves. I know of one society whose 25 members have in five 
years paid off Rs. 5,000 of debt. To such men co-operation has 
meant little less than a revolution; not the kind that ends in 
license, bloodshed and chaos, but the kind that develops energy, 
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straight-dealing and self-reliance, and pleasanter things too, as in 
the case of the man who being unable owing to his poverty to get 
a wife, joined his village society and at once received several offers 
of marriage. 


Difficulties of Organisation. 

How has this been achieved ? It is a long story which I shall 
cut short with two instances which are typical of the kind of 
difficulties which had first to te overcome. Last autumn a meet¬ 
ing was held, to explain what co-operation means, in a remote, 
upland village in the hills. Within ten miles there was neither 
hospital, school nor post office. But there are plenty of 
sahukars, some of them, to judge by their faces, veritable 
Shylocks. No one had the least idea what a village bank 
was, some dodge they thought of the Sirkar to get their 
land and money. One man kept asking how much the Sirkar 
took out of the banks’ profit, it took half an hour to persuade him 
that it took nothing, and even then he was dearly convinced that 
he would never see his money again. There was not the least 
doubt that a bank would be a great boon to the neighbourhood, but 
few could see this. One zaildar, a Brahmin, understood. He 
came ten- miles to attend the meeting and was most anxious to 
start a society. Another zaildar, too, saw its possibilities but was 
too timid to do anything. It was whispered that the banias had 
got hold of him. Here in miniature were the elements out of 
which 4,ocx) banks have arisen in the Punjab—two intelligent men, 
one public-spirited as well as intelligent and the other half 
paralysed by timidity, while the large majority were blinded by 
ignorance, suspicion and fear. It is from those that the peasant 
has to be set free before a society can be started, and it is there 
that those who are educated can help those who are not. It is a 
regrettable fact that though there are brilliant exceptions, 
especially in Bombay, the educated as a class have so far shown 
little inclination to help. Yet there is no better way to win the 
cultivator. One of the pleasantest experiences I have had was 
when I returned to a village a year after a bank had been started 
there. Originally opposed to it, the whole village now came out 
to 'meet me, and in the delightful manner of the Bast filled the 

6 
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air with the joyful expression of their gratitude. In another 
village close by, where the people had been so improvident that 
the very banias would hardly lend to them, I found an almost 
model bank and every one working twice as hard as before. Once 
a society is started, with good management and careful control, 
it is almost certain to do well, as villagers in India are accustomed 
to act together, and follow leaders they trust, like sheep. Many 
societies are weak in the extreme, but it is rare to find one, how¬ 
ever bad, that its members wish to close. There was indeed a 
case of this the other day. “The members,” reported the ins¬ 
pector, “do not want to keep the society open because out of the 
village 38 are recruited in the army since the war began and 36 
before the war. All are ambitious to join the flag. The 
treasurer has already gone, the president is ready to go. There 
will be no one in the village to keep the bank going.” These 
excellent patriots were Hindu Rajputs. 

My second illustration of the difficulties of organisation 1 elates 
to one of those uncomfortable Punjab districts that in “Gazetteers” 
are usually described as “arid.” Many of the people were poor 
and the money-lender was strong. The few banks that official 
zeal had with difficulty set going were ailing for want of money. 
The only way to get money was to start a central bank at head¬ 
quarters, which would draw it from the towns and distribute it 
to the village banks. Accordingly the usual meeting was held 
with the usual enthusiasm. Without doubt, they said, there 
must be a central bank, and it must be a fine large bank that 
everybody would talk about, with at least 1,500 shares, and a 
capital of a lakh and a half. With difficulty they were got to 
agree to a much smaller affair. A month later there was another 
meeting at which everyone was to announce how many shares he 
would take. This time the Deputy Commissioner was present, 
but many who at the first meeting had been enthusiastic supporters 
of the scheme were now conspicuous by their absence. Two 
public-spirited gentlemen, however, announced that they would 
take the maximum number of shares. Then there was an 
ominous pause. A leading zaildar was asked how many he would 
take. “Ask Kishen Singh first, ” he replied, pointing to another 
zaildar. Kishen Singh was, of course, in favour of the bank, but 
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who was he that he should speak first amongst all the zaildars— 
nay, rather ask Allah Ditta. Allah Ditta then said he would 
take shares if all the zaildars took them. And so said the sufed- 
poshes who were present. “We will take shares in the huzur’s 
bank if all the sufedposhes are made to take shares.” It was 
explained that it was not the huzur’s bank but their own. “Great 
is the kindness of the huzur,” they replied, still hanging back 
however. An appeal was then made to the Bar. “This is for 
the good of the poor zemindar. You are educated, he is not. It 
is for you to help him, to set an example of public spirit. More¬ 
over you will get interest upon your money.” “We are poor 
men, ” they replied, “our expenses are great. Moreover by lending 
to the bania we can get 9 or 10 p.c. on our money.” With diffi¬ 
culty they were persuaded to take two shares each. The 500 
shares to which the original proposal had been cut down were 
eventually all sold, but it took three months of sustained effort and 
of methods that were not perhaps strictly co-operative. 

The points to note in this case are firstly the initial enthu¬ 
siasm turning at the first demand for practical support into tepid 
indifference, secondly the widespread fear that money once given 
would be for ever lost, and, thirdly, the complete apathy of the 
more educated. Lastly, without an obstinate Government official 
to hold everyone to their promise, the bank could hardly have 
been formed. Yet it has already done immense good. Where 
there were barely half a dozen village banks there are now fifty, 
and their members have saved Rs. 25,000 a year in lower interest 
charges. Moreover, the once unwilling shareholders have 
received a steady 7 p.c. on their money. A final point to notice 
and it is as important as any of the others, is the public spirit of 
the two gentlemen who each took the maximum number of shares. 
Neither had been at a university, as all the members of the Bar 
had, and one was actually a mahajan and had therefore had every¬ 
thing to lose by a central bank. It is to such men as these, and 
they are to be found throughout the Punjab, that co-operation owes 
so much and who are the best hope for its future. 

II. Defects. 

The first article of this series dealt with the difficulties of 
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organisation. I come now to the difficulties of management. 
Societies are commonly divided into four classes A. B. C. and D. A. 
Societies are good, B. pretty good, C. middling and D. bad. Only 
societies of the first two classes are actively co-operative. Last 
year these numbered about 37 p.c. of the whole, while 23 p.c. had 
to be classed as D. This is not as satisfactory as could be wished, 
but it is at least better than some provinces. In Burma, for 
instance, in spite of a much larger controlling staff than exists in 
the Punjab, only 13 p.c. were either A. or B. Figures, however, 
are meaningless without illustration. I propose, therefore, to 
show briefly by a few typical cases what is meant by good and bad 
societies. Readers will then have some idea of both the strong 
and the weak points of the movement. 

I begin with the weak. The following three cases are all 
D. Societies. The first is a society of 10 Gujars who in as many 
years accumulated a capital of Rs. 28,000, a very creditable per¬ 
formance had it not been almost entirely a paper transaction. 
Thus Rs. 12,000 stood to the share account of the president and 
his family, but incidentally they borrowed Rs. 17,000. They 
have, in fact, paid for their shares by borrowing from the bank. 
One day for instance, the president paid in an instalment of 
Rs. 100 for shares and at the same time borrowed Rs. 200, which 
means that he scored Rs. ,100 by the transaction. The accounts 
are full of similar transactions and it is a question whether any 
of those supposed share payments of thousands of rupees were 
ever made at all. The interest account is little better. Over 
Rs. 2,000 are in arrears, or an average of Rs. 200 per member. 
-But the worst feature is the way the poorer members were en¬ 
couraged to borrow in order that, when they could not repay, the 
president might step in and buy their lands, in return for which 
he paid their debts. This society, which an inspector described 
as “a Eugean stable”, will not survive. It is in fact already in 
liquidation. 

The next case, a society of 129 Sikh Jats in a submontane 
district is less depressing. A year ago it was going to pieces. It 
has since made a remarkable recovery. But for a time it was in 
great jeopardy as 76 members had to be proceeded against for 
repaying nothing for three years. Interest was several thousand 
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rupees in arrears and recoveries were at a complete standstill. The 
members were quarrelsome and grasping, and the management 
was in the hands of one man. This, of course, is most un-co- 
operative, but there is often great difficulty in getting more than 
one man to help in the management of the society. In the words 
of the Granth Sahib, “Of the million ’tis only one his neighbour 
serves, the rest they serve themselves” (kot madhe ko virla sewak, 
hor sagle biohari). 

From the economic point of view my third and last case is the 
worst of all. The society consists of 12 Hindu Rajputs, a caste 
that is apt to be proudly careless of money. Started in 1912 its 
members now owe an average of Rs. 829. each. The president and 
treasurer alone owe Rs. 3,764, and while the total net annual 
income of the 12 members is estimated at Rs. 1,000, the interest 
due every year from them amounts to Rs. 925. The members 
are in fact jointly and severally bankrupt. By cheapening instead 
of improving their credit the society has merely snatched them 
out of the bania’s frying pan to pitch them into the fire of their 
own unchecked extravagance. 

These three examples of bad societies illustrate the principal 
evils that co-operation has had to contend with in its early stages 
in this country; reckless loans, heavy arrears of interest, selfish 
committees, fictitious payments, dissension, self-seeking, occa¬ 
sional dishonesty and a general apathy about repayment. The 
last is perhaps the commonest stumbling block. The village 
money-lender never wanted his principal repaid. He was content 
if he got an occasional handful of exorbitant interest. He would 
be almost resentful if a repayment of principal were forced upon 
him. The cultivator has therefore to be educated to repay, and 
when pressed on the subject his excuses are many and various. 
There is the excuse plausible :—“I became as dust to dust in the 
labour I took to get money. ” Or the excuse reproachful: “Four 
demands have we to meet at each harvest, from the Sircar for our 
revenue, from the bania for his interest, the beopari for the cattle 
wt have bought from him, and last of all from the bank.” The 
appeal “ad aisericordiam” is perhaps the commonest. “You 
have got tis by the ear, but are'we not the Sirkar’s children, and 
is'iiot the {jfirfcar our father and our mother. It has given us the 
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bank and will it now torment us ? Two harvests have there been 
and not a straw came forth. One the rains destroyed and upon the 
other a plague of hailstones fell. But for the spring harvest there 
is not a field unsown : Have patience and rich repayment will We 
make. Aye, for the love of Rib (God) have patience till then." 
This appeal—which was made by a set of rogues—is difficult to 
resist. A sterner man than the writer once resisted it in an indi¬ 
vidual case, and on returning next year found that repayment had 
been made. - Remembering the man’s violent protestations he 
asked how it was done. “Oh,” they said, “he sold a daughter.” 
Actually, of course, payment is never pressed for where there is 
genuine inability to repay, and the condition of the harvest is 
always the determining factor. Sometimes, however, remons¬ 
trance is necessary when, for instance, in a bad harvest a large 
loan has been taken for a marriage. The Punjabi, however, is 
always ready with his reply, “If we do not raise up issue we are 
as the unclean”, or “the maid’s father pressed a finger to my 
throat and compelled me.” 

There is one defect common to many societies and an obstacle 
to enterprise of all kinds in India, and .that is the lack of business 
method and principle. A single instance will show what is meant. 
The society in question is in many ways remarkable and was at 
one time one of the most remarkable village societies in India. 
Starting twelve years ago in the usual way with a few hundred 
rupees to lend to its members, its capital rose in a few years to 
over three lakhs. The village was not an unusually large one, 
but its president, a self-educated man, inspired such confidence 
that the whole neighbourhood, banias ineluded, began to deposit 
their money with the society. In those days, money being difficult 
to get, other village societies borrowed from it, and eventually 
it was dealing with over one hundred societies scattered over half 
the Punjab. When five years ago one joint stock bank after 
another collapsed, it remained unshaken. There was indeed no 
village society in the Punjab whose credit stood higher. Yet 
recently when it came under audit its balance was found to be 
Rs. 12,000 short. On the other hand a fine pucca house had risen 
in the village of so pleasant a design that for a moment it was a 
temptation to make no further enquiries. What had happened 
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was this. The president believing that he might become an 
honorary magistrate, and thinking that in any case as president 
of so flourishing a bank he should have a suitable residence, decided 
to build one, and as the society always had a larger balance than 
it could use there was no difficulty about funds. It would have 
been wiser, of course, to have called a general meeting of the 
members to sanction the appropriation, but the society had long 
left everything to the president and in its whole history had never 
had a general meeting. The president said that at least he had 
consulted the committee, but somehow it was forgotten to record 
their consent in writing in the proceedings book. This, however, 
was rectified, if a little belatedly, after the audit, but unfortunately 
half a blank page early in the proceedings book proved a tempta¬ 
tion, and the resolution of 1917 was entered amongst the resolu¬ 
tions, of 1914 and antedated accordingly. This naive bit of 
camouflage was, of course, detected at once. The last straw was 
the president’s entire ignorance of what had been spent upon the 
house. There was no entry in the society’s accounts, and the 
only person who knew was the contractor who had built the house. 
That accounted for Rs. 5,000. There still remained a deficit of 
Rs. 7,000. This, it transpired, had been lent in July, 1914, to 
the manager of another society some distance away. The loan 
was not, however, entered in the accounts till the following 
November. Incidentally the president employed the manager as 
an agent to collect his society’s dues from its clients in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and as the manager was allowed to collect money he was 
also allowed to advance it. This went on for a year or two, but 
no formal account was kept on either side, nor was the committee 
consulted. It was not till the auditor appeared that repayment of 
the original loan of Rs. 7,000 was entered in the accounts. The 
balance, however, was still Rs. 7,000 short. Enquiry showed that 
the manager, hearing of the auditor’s approach but being quite 
unable to repay so large a sum, gave the president a pro-note for 
the Rs. 7,000. The three years’ interest which had accrued 
remained unpaid. It was forgotten. A pretty kettle of.fish, it 
must be admitted, and one that in a European country must have 
ended in the dock. But in India things are different. The Indian 
peasant (and sometimes, too, his more educated brother in the 



town) is a child at finance and has all the timid child J s disposition 
to meet discovery with deception. In the case of the house the 
misappropriation and forgery were too palpable to be really 
criminal. As the money was lying idle and a house was wanted 
the former was applied to the latter, doubtless as a temporary 
loan. The other case, so far as the president was concerned, was 
simply a thoroughly bad muddle due to the neglect of the most 
elementary rules of business. The whole neighbourhood anyhow 
acquitted him of all dishonest intention in both cases, and the 
deficit was at once made good to the last anna. That the president 
was not lacking in capacity is shown by the fact that during the 
first years of his presidency, the society earned for its fifty share¬ 
holders a profit of Rs. 23,000. The case shows, however, that 
capacity alone is not sufficient, and that where large sums are 
concerned there must be business training as well and, in addition, 
a considerable measure of control. This indeed is the lesson of 
all the cases described above. In many parts of India the move¬ 
ment was allowed to grow up too fast and under inadequate control. 
Societies were started without proper preparation, their committees 
were allowed to take the lion’s share of the available money, first 
principles were neglected, cheap credit was more considered than 
good credit and quantity rather than quality. In these respects a 
striking change has taken place in the last few years and the weeds 
that spring up so readily in this country are being diligently up- 
looted from a field which, with all it defects, can still show a 
surprisingly good crop. How good this crop can be will appear 
from the third and concluding article;. 

III. Its Justification. 

The previous articles of this series have dealt mainly with 
the difficulties and defects of co-operation. It is now time to con¬ 
sider its successes which make it perhaps the greatest living force 
in India. As before, I propose to proceed by concrete example, 
The first case is a small society of eleven Mahomedan Jats. In 
four years they have accumulated a share capital of Rs. 550 and 
Rs. 339 of profit, or about Rs- 80 a head, They have borrowed 
about the same amount from their local union at 8 p,c, Otherwise 
they owe no one anything, and yet when the society was formed 
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they owed the local money-lenders between three and four thousand 
rupees on which they had to pay 20 p.c. and in addition a certain 
amount of their land was mortgaged. This has now been finally 
redeemed. There are no defaulters in the society and no arrears 
of either shares or interest. The highest loan is only Rs. 248 
and the committee have not taken more than their fair share and 
are setting a good example in repayment. Money is advanced 
mainly for seed, revenue, cattle, and the redemption of land, and 
there is an occasional loan for a marriage. Every member owns 
a Meston plough and experiments are being made with seeds of 
new and approved varieties. It would be difficult to find in 
miniature a better example of practical home rule. 

The second case relates to a village in the South-Eastern 
Punjab. This society is an unusually large one and contains 163 
members. Fortunately it has a capable and enthusiastic presi¬ 
dent, a Pathan who owns the whole village. Usually a society 
consists of one caste only, or at most two or three. In this case 
20 castes are represented and even chuhras and chamars are 
included. It is, therefore sufficiently democratic even for this 
age. One hundred and one of the members are mere tenants at 
will who, before, the society was started, could only get a loan at 
exorbitant rates as they had little or no security to offer. But now 
that they are members of a bank, like everyone else, they can 
borrow at 12 p.c. from the society. In less than four years the 
bank has accumulated a share capital of Rs. 3,200 and a profit of 
over Rs. 2,200. This respectable sum of Rs. 5,500 belongs, of 
course, to the members. Some Rs. 14,000 are on loan. On this 
the members have to pay the bank Rs. 1,750 a year in interest. 
If they dealt with the money-lender instead of the society they 
would have to pay another Rs. 1,000. Moreover, out of the 
Rs. 1,750 which they pay to the society Rs. 1,000 remains in the 
bank and is really paid to themselves. They thus gain Rs. 2,000 
a year by not dealing with the sahukar. The profits of the bank 
are us ua l l y large as one year the members repaid in grain which 
was sold when prices rose at a profit of Rs. 1,000. Most of the 
members keep sheep. Last year instead of selling their wool to 
the local bania, as had always been done before, some of them sold 
it jbiatly in a bag wool market 80 miles away, and thereby made 
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an extra profit of six rupees a maund. This year they are doing 
even hetter. They are selling it direct to the mills. 

As my third example of a bad society showed the disastrous 
economic effects of reckless borrowing, my last example now will 
show how the economic condition of a village can be totally trans¬ 
formed by a society in which there is a sound management and 
sustained effort. The society in question is in the central Punjab 
and consists of 76 Mahomedan Jats. During its first ten years 
it accumulated a share capital of Rs. 11,550 and undistributed 
profit of Rs. 8,310 or nearly Rs. 20,000 in all. This represents 
an average of Rs. 260 per member and a profit of 72 p.c. on the 
ten years’ working. In addition, since the bank was started 
Rs. 11,700 of unsecured debt have been paid off leaving only 
Rs. 300 still due. Eighteen acres have been redeemed for 
Rs. 5,000, 40 taken in mortgage for Rs. 8,000 and 30 more bought 
for Rs. 6,000. Twenty-five members are entirely out of debt: 
six wells have been sunk and seven more converted into tube wells. 
Finally, the society has ceased to be a borrower, so that when its 
members borrow they borrow from themselves. This case must 
not be considered exceptional. The society belongs only to class 
B. I have before me a number of such cases. The difficulty was 
to choose between them. They all tell a similar tale of moral and 
economic progress, of outside debt paid off in thousands of rupees, 
of substantial accumulations of share, capital and profit, of land 
redeemed, taken in mortgage and bought, of new varieties of seed * 
introduced, Meston ploughs in general use, of simple but usefully 
sanitary improvements, and in more than one case, where malaria 
is rife, of quinine bought by the societies and systematically 
administered to its members during the rainy season. 

Here, indeed, is the other side of the picture. Each side by 
itself would be false, but together they give some idea of co¬ 
operation as it is to-day in the Punjab and if the annual reports 
of other provinces are a guide, as it is in varying degrees through¬ 
out India. "Two things are good,” says the Punjabi zemindar 
again and again, "the Akkat (the Land Alienation Act) and the 
banks.” There is perhaps no country in the world with a higher 
rate of unproductive indebtedness than India. I know of a society 
of 12 'Hindu Rajputs who owning only 40 acjts a piece owe 
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Rs. 35,oooor an average of Rs. 2,900 each. But for co-operation, 
their case would be desperate. As it is they may still be saved. 
With the help of a good society almost any load of debt may in 
time be lifted as is shown by a society of 17 Gujars who in six 
years have reduced their total debt from Rs. 20,000 to Rs. 14,000. 
In another ten years they should be almost clear. 

These articles have dealt with only one side of co-operation, 
namely with credit societies, as they now exist in thousands, and 
experience can therefore be generalised. But it must, of course, 
be remembered that there are innumerable other forms of co¬ 
operation, many of which are being introduced into India with 
varying success. As the cultivator is gradually set free from the 
bondage of debt, to maintain his allegiance to co-operation, it is 
important to show him how it can be applied to his other needs. 
Accordingly societies are being rapidly formed for selling his 
produce, insuring his cattle and improving their breed, providing 
him with good seed and cheap manure, and for supplying his 
domestic necessities. Already co-operative purchase has reduced 
the price of salt and oil bv 50 per cent, and we have seen above the 
advantages of the co-operative sale of wool. Effort in these im¬ 
portant directions is, however, limited by the co-operator’s energy 
and capacity for business. Unfortunately in India the climate saps 
the one, and the want of education weakens the other. That is 
why atl serious co-operators, officials and non-officials alike, wish 
* to see education more popular. This is not simply a demand for 
more schools, but far more for a form of education that will appeal 
to the cultivator and make him both a better husbandman and a 
better citizen. At present most of our educational pundits, deal¬ 
ing chiefly with the towns and their products, conceive of educa¬ 
tion entirely in terms of the pen, which to those who live mainly 
in the country appears of less importance than the plough. There 
are, however, welcome signs of a change of view on this point, and 
it is possible that in the near future practical agriculture may 
become a subject in some at least of our secondary schools. With 
education as it is and an almost illiterate population there is a real 
danger that co-operation may never emerge from the swaddling 
clothes of its official nursery. This would be a disaster as self- 
help is of its very essence. In a good credit society almost every- 
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thing can be left to the members, but in sale and supply societies 
and in central banks complicated questions of business and finance 
arise which are at present beyond the power of the ordinary culti¬ 
vator to tackle. It is here that in most European countries the 
educated step in to help, but in India these mostly live in towns, 
and the cleavage between town and country is at present too great 
to admit of much common effort. The alternative, therefore, is 
to educate the country. This, so far as in it lies, co-operation is 
doing in the truest sense, and indeed in town or country there is 
no better elementary education than that of the village bank. In 
this school the agriculturist, landlord, yeoman or peasant, learns 
that he is not at the mercy of the money-lender, that by joining 
with his fellows he can borrow at from 9 to 12% p.c. instead of 
at from 20 to 50 p.c. that in time he may even become a small 
capitalist; and more important even than this he learns to look 
to himself instead of always to the Sirkar, to help his neighbours 
as he would be helped by them, to eschew extravagance, and, above 
all, to deal straight. For a country that is about to enter upon the 
perilous path of self-government these lessons are invaluable. 
That they may be learnt is shown by the following ;—It is a proud 
Hindu Rajput who speaks, “When the bank was opened I owed 
the Sahukars a thousand rupees. Seeing that I had joined the 
bank, in their anger they pressed me for payment and haled me 
to the court. Decree after decree they got till my own people 
said—declare thyself a bankrupt. But I remembered my izzat .. 
I laboured hard and one handful after another I gave them till the 
whole was paid.” That is the voice of jthe true co-operator and, 
as many believe, of India’s future. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 


1. Offioe-bearere and Members of the Executive Committee of the 

B. C. O. Society. 

At a meeting of the members of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society held on the 19th of September, the following 
gentlemen we elected office-bearers and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Society for the current year :— 

President —Sir D. M. Hamilton, Kt. 

Vice-President —Mr. J. T. Donovan, i.c.s. 

Hon. Secretary — Prof. P. Mukherji, m.a. 

,, Treasurer — Mr. N. C. Bose. 

Members of the Executive Committee : 

Hon. Mr. P. C. Mitter, m.a., b.l. 

,, ,, W. E. Crum, d.b.e. 

Mr. V. S. Edwards. 

,, G. S. Dutt, i.c.s. 

,, N. Gupta, c.i.e. 

,, C. W. Rhodes. 

,, E. A. Watson. 

,, N. M. Ross. 

,, T. C. Ray. 

Prof. J. C. Coyajee, b.a. (Cantab). 

,, R. K. Mukherjee, m.a. 

Rai Bahadur A. C. Bannerjee. 

Kumar Manindra Chandra Sinha, m.b.s. 

Raja Hrishikesh Laha, c.i.E. 

Babu Gopal Das Chowdhury. 

Rai Bahadur Dr. Chuni Lai Bose, m.b., f.c.S. 

Babu Naba Gopal Bose. 

Mr. A. M. Abdul Ali, m.a., e.r.s.i. 

Sir B. C. Mitter, Kt. 

' ’ 5 ‘ , Babu Nirendra Nath Bose. 
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We are glad to announce that the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir 
Manindra Chandra Nandi Bahadur of Cossimbazar has joined the 
B. C. O. Society as a Patron. 

2 . Mldnapore Co-operative Bank. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Midnapore Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank was held yesterday, Mr. T. Emerson, c,i.E., i.c.s., 
presiding. Besides financing co-operative societies the Bank has 
to finance two financing unions, each having 49 societies. The 
Board of Directors consists of eleven members, including the 
Collector of the district as ex-officio Chairman, and Mr. M. N. 
Bose, m.a. b.l. , as Secretary and Treasurer. The annual report 
presented by the Secretary shewed that the number of preference 
shareholders in the past year was 60 and that of the ordinary 
shareholders 138 as against 58 and 100, respectively, in the 
previous year. The number of ordinary shareholders consists of 
two financing unions, 127 agricultural societies, seven non-agri- 
cultural societies and two special industrial societies, viz., the 
Midnapore Shoemakers’ Society and the Anandapur Weavers’ 
Society. There are three supervising unions also. The two 
unions finance their own societies under them, while the Central 
Bank does the rest direct.. 

The year began with the working capital of Rs. 1,25,867-8-11 
and ended with that of Rs. 1,34,177-14-7, the authorised share 
capital of the Bank being Rs. 2,00,000 divided into 4,000 equal 
shares. The net profit during the year was Rs. 3,136 with a 
dividend at 7^ per cent., a large amount having been kept for 
Reserve Fund. In the past year there arose a few cases of 
irregularities and misappropriation including an important case 
lately decided in the Midnapore Court, but immediate steps were 
taken to set them right. The eagerness displayed by the people 
in the district to start societies shows that co-operative movement 
is becoming popular here. 

8. Central Co-operative Bank, JesMie. 

The annual general meeting of the Jessore Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank Ld., was held on Saturday, the 31st ultimo, at the 
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Town Hall, Jessore. The meeting was very largely attended 
and among the persons present were Mr. T. C. Roy, Joint 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, and Mr. E. M. 
Mannooch, i.c.s., District Magistrate, Jessore, and cx-officio 
Chairman of the Central Bank. The chairman took a keen 
interest in the proceedings and in scrutinizing the annual report 
of the Board of Directors. The report shows a clear advance in 
the working of the Bank, and a progress on healthy lines of the 
Co-operative movement in the Jessore district. The Bank made 
a profit of Rs. 5,354-13-5 during the year ending 30th June, 1918, 
on a working capital of Rs. 1,45,233-14-7 as against a profit of 
Rs. 3> I 53*3‘2 on a working capital of Rs. 1,27,758-8-3 during 
the previous year. The Bank is year by year increasing its 
reserve fund, as one-fourth of the profits every year goes to that 
fund. The directors elected at the general meeting met on the 
nth instant in the rooms of the Central Bank and new office¬ 
bearers were elected. It may be noted that the directors repre¬ 
senting the Co-operative Societies and coming from the niofussil 
evinced great eagerness to take part in every item of the delibera¬ 
tions of the Board of Directors. 

i. Khulna Co-operative Bank. 

The annual general meeting of the Khulna Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank was held on the 2nd instant at the local Coronation 
Hall, Mr. J. C. French, District Magistrate, presiding. There 
was present a large number of shareholders both preference and 
ordinary. The report shows a substantial increase both in the 
number of affiliated societies and the working capital. Up to the 
30th of June last there were 51 societies affiliated to the bank and 
there were 132 shareholders holding 861 preference shares out of 
a total of 1,000. The most satisfactory feature of the work of the 
bank was that at the end of last year, there were no loans overdue 
from a society. 

8. The Naogaoa G&nja Cultivators' Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

[By Rai Romesh Ch. Dutt Bahadur] 

(Concluded from our previous issue). 

When the cultivators were asked on 12th July to come and 
take out licenses and also to take shares in the society, a great 
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majority of the cultivators not only did not come to take shares 
but did not come to the Ganja Office to take out licenses. In short 
these mischievous rumours kept them out of the precincts of' the 
Ganja Office but those who could be induced to come to office 
readily took out the licenses and also took shares in the society. 
In July only 626 shares w r ere sold, of which 600 shares were fully 
paid up and for 20 shares only Rs. 5 out of Rs. id per share was 
paid. Complaints began to be made by the brokers that unless 
shares were purchased licenses were not granted. It was pro¬ 
claimed by beat of drum fn all the hats of the ganja mahal that 
the issue of licenses had nothing to do with the purchase of shares 
and that every cultivator was free to take out his license even if 
he chose not to buy a share in the society. It was then represented 
that some of the cultivators were too poor to pay in two instal¬ 
ments. By a resolution of the Managing Committee the culti¬ 
vators were allowed to pay in five monthly instalments of Rs. 2 
each. In August 232 fully paid up shares, one share after 
payment of Rs. 8, 700 shares after payments of Rs. 5 and 1,058 
shares after payment of Rs. 2, i.a., two thousand shares in all 
were allotted. I had to explain to individual cultivators even' 
morning the advantages of the society. In this work I was ably 
assisted by the Manager, the Supervisor, Inspector and Assistant 
Supervisors. Those who brought money at once paid up, but 
those who did not bring money and subsequently met a broker 
did not come for days to the Ganja Office. Even then complaints 
were made to the Collector by a pleader at Rajshahi that licenses 
were not being issued unless shares ware purchased. I invited 
Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohon Choudhury pleader to come for a 
day to Naogaon so that all cultivators wishing to take licenses 
without shares might be given their licenses in his presence. 
About 150 cultivators were brought together by the brokers and 
the Hon’ble Babu K. M. Choudhury asked me to give them their 
licenses. I explained to them the advantages of the society and 
then asked if there was any man amongst them who would not 
care to take shares but wanted his license. All of them said that 
they would take shares and ran to the Ganja Office to do so. In 
the evening the Hon'ble Baba K. M. Choudhury sent me a list 
3 cultivators who wished to take out licenses and not shares. 
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Licenses were never given on demand to any cultivator. The 
Excise Department had a more or less proscribed list of cultivators 
who could not get licenses. This list was composed of bad 
characters, suspected smugglers, bad cultivators, etc. The 
names of the three men were found thereon. They never would 
have got licenses. After this discomfiture of the brokers, culti¬ 
vators who could began to take shares and licenses. As the 
price of jute did not rise, a large number of cultivators took out 
licenses without shares but promised to purchase shares as soon 
as they were better off. In September, 6 fully paid up shares, 6 
shares after payment of Rs. 5, 28 shares after payment of Rs. 4, 
157 shares after payment of Rs. 2 were allotted. In October, 
only one share on payment of Rs. 4 was allotted. 

Thus 2,526 members of whom 2,306 are Mahomedans took 
2798 shares. As licenses were issued, 481 cultivators took out 
licenses without taking shares, most of whom promised to 
purchase shares for as non-members they would be entitled to 
only half of the bonus. 

When the brokers came to know that their petition to the 
government had been rejected, they submitted two petitions to 
the Collector—one is the same as the one submitted to the 
Government to which was appended some signatures and the 
second was an unsigned petition. I immediately sent a reply to 
the second petition. In it three prayers were made— 

(1) Monopoly should not be granted to the society. 

(2) Only ganja cultivators should be made members of the 

society. [Every one at Naogaon knew that shares 
are given only to ganja cultivators, so this prayer 
was unnecessary.] 

(3) The formation of the society should be deferred for a 

year. 

It is strange to put in the mouth of people to whom a privilege 
was being given a prayer that it should not be given or that it 
should be deferred for a year. It is evident therefore that these 
two prayers (1) and (3) or rather the whole petition was in the 
interest of the brokers. The second petition was against the 
immediate establishment of the Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
•Society. This petition was signed by 31 men for 295 people of 
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18 -different villages out of 199 villages in the Ganja Mahal. 
Most of the signatories had no knowledge of the contents of the 
petition they signed. I reported on this petition sometime after 
detailed enquiries were made. Many people at Naogaon such as 
merchants, petty dealers and legal practitioners denied some 
benefit-directly 01* indirectly from the business in ganja which was 
going on in their midst. When the society was going to be 
established they thought they would be able to purchase shares of 
the society. As this was not allowed, membership being confined 
to -bona fide cultivators, they did not entertain friendly feelings 
towards the society. When a poor cultivator approached any of 
them for advice the attitude of mind with which he returned, it 
can be imagined, was never very favourable to the new society. 
Though the brokers were not liked by the people their sudden 
forced disappearance from the field of their activities where thev 
were making, it was commonly believed, fabulous sums roused 
feelings of sympathy where jealousy had previously existed. 
After filing these petitions they gave out that the Collector was 
coming and cultivators were implored to wait for 4 or 5 days and 
then purchase shares. In this way, the cultivators were kept 
back on two or three occasions for 3 or 4 days from coming to the 
Ganja Office at all. For once they came to office and had the whole 
thing explained to them, they become members of the society, if 
they could afford to. In September the Bengali translation of 
the bye-laws was received in the society’s Office. Till then the 
brokers had no opportunity of criticising them in detail. Now 
that opportunity presented itself to them. Under bye-law 48 the 
rates at which the cultivators get advances in April are fixed, but 
there is a proviso that the general meeting could reduce the rates 
with the approval of the Commissioner of Excise and Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Bengal. This was interpreted to mean 
that not only they would get no bonus but even the rates of 
advance,promised by the Sub-Divisional Officer and Registrar 
would not be given to them. The translation of the bye-law was 
not happy and full advantage was taken of it. All the lending 
cultivators saw me and Khan* Bahadur Maulvi Ataur Rahaman 
.on 10th October and this was t thdr only grievance and they wise 
apparently -satisfied with the explanation given. Seme the 



brokers who were taking a leading part in the agitation and in the 
creation of discontent amongst the cultivators thought it expedient 
to curtail their activities in this direction for a time, as they 
thought of submitting and eventually submitted tenders for some 
contract work of the society. 

On 26th September a notification was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette inviting objections to the grant of the monopoly 
of ganja and bhang to the society under Section 22 of the Excise 
Act (Bengal Act V of 1909). On the 17th October the managing 
committee of the society did not accept the tenders of the brokers 
and on the 18th October the office closed for the holidays. Advan¬ 
tage was taken of the holidays to circulate the rumours detailed 
above and misinterpret the bye-laws and to create distrust and 
discontent amongst the cultivators. Bye-law 48 was interpreted 
to mean that the authorities if the}' liked, could reduce the price 
of ganja, it being taken for granted that the rates in the bye-law 
were the price and the existence of bye-law 52 was most conve¬ 
niently ignored. It was also circulated that ganja lands would 
be acquired by Government. A petition was drafted in which in 
addition to the statement about price and rumour about land 
acquisition, the bye-laws relating to the payment of the cost of 
the preventive establishment, to the destruction of ganja unfit for 
consumption and to the formation of the grading committee and 
bye-laws Nos. 19 & 53 were dishonestly criticised. The cultiva¬ 
tors were told that their credit in the money market was gone and 
that they would not be able to get a piece of cloth even on credit. 
Advantage was taken of the Government notification inviting 
Objections to the grant of monopoly to the society to disseminate 
false rumours and statements amongst ignorant cultivators against 
the society. In the general meeting of the society held on 31st 
October, many cultivators came and demanded higher rates of 
advance, some even demanding Rs. 200 per maund, and as this 
could not be acceded to, there was some discontent. On 1st Novem¬ 
ber some of those brokers approached the Registrar at Santahar for 
employment and came back disappointed. From 2nd November 
they began to circulate printed copies of a pamphlet broad-cast in 
0ie mahais and deputed their paid agents and sympathisers to 
Obtain signatures to a petition 1 They managed to do the work so 
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cautiously and secretly, that my officers who constantly move in 
the ganja tnahal had no inkling cif what was happening. By a 
mere accident I came to know that a printed petition was being 
circulated on the night of the 4th November and spoke about it 
to the Collector and the Registrar on the following day. On the 
monting of the 6th November I got a copy of the application and 
received information that there was great unrest, panic and com¬ 
motion amongst the cultivators. 

Some of the former cultivator-brokers were induced to take 
the side of the existing brokers. They were told that they had 
nothing to gain by the establishment of the society and among 
other arguments the following were adduced to induce them to 
oppose the society :— 

(1) Their money lending business would be gone; for the 

poor cultivators to whom they used to lend money 
at a ruinous rate of interest would not require money 
as they do now. The establishment of credit 
societes would mean a death-blow to their business. 

(2) It was they who used to get the highest rates every year. 

(3) They would no longer get a portion of the illicit gain 

which the brokers get from their poorer neighbours. 

(4) The rich cultivators would get no preferential treat¬ 

ment from the society. 

(5) The facility which they now get for realising their 

dues from their debtors, i.c., the poorer cultivators 
through the agency of the brokers when the price 
ganja is realised would cease to exist. 

(6) They almost always got the full price of their ganja 

and in addition they were paid a portion of the ill- 
, gotten gains of the brokers. 

Some of the cultivators were under the delusion that they 
would be able to derive some illicit income by being members of 
the managing and grading committee. After the distribution of 
the bye-laws they saw that the prospect of any such income was 
very remote indeed. The brokers thus got the sympathy of 
some of the former cultivator-brokers who wield a very consider¬ 
able influence in the ganja nuthal. These men and their paid 
agents Gad a and Nila of Chawbara and Baru and Jadavulla of 
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Boalia began to preach to the cultivators that unless they filed 
petitions to the authorities their lands would be acquired and that 
they would have to work like coolies. On the other hand if they 
filed petitions, they were told, they would get an increase in the 
rate of advance. Different tricks were employed to get signatures 
of different cultivators. The feelings amongst the cultivators ran 
very high. It was reported to me that there was every likelihood 
of a breach of the peace. At the time of the last agitation a most 
cowardly attack was made on one Sub-Inspector of Excise and his 
peons on 23rd September last in the Ganja Mahal. In the circum¬ 
stances, I issued search warrants to search the houses of two 
brokers on 9th November. The draft of the original petition to 
Government with printed copies, 99 copies of the printed pamphlet 
aiid one signed paper were recovered from the house and the office 
of one broker. He admitted now what he had previously most 
vigorously denied, viz., that lie had drafted the petition. On the 
following night he gave me a solemn undertaking not to take any 
part in the propaganda. On the nth most of the leading culti¬ 
vators held a conference and sent a telegram to Government stating 
that the petition sent was submitted at the instance of the brokers. 

The brokers now fell back upon the press for carrying out 
their campaign. A power-of-attorney was given to a pleader to 
inaugurate a press campaign. Whether he was responsible or not 
two “Wails from Naogaon” made their appearance in the press 
in Calcutta. A prompt communique from Government exposed 
the false statements made and the press campaign collapsed. 

A relation of a Zemindar and money-lender of the town applied 
for the appointment of a clerk in the office of the Society. The 
Managing Committee refused to appoint him. He took it as an 
insult and joined hands with the leading agitators. Their agents 
now began to intimidate the members of the Society and jeer at 
them when passing by the road. Vigorous measures had to be 
taken to stop their mischievous activities. 

The “Red Spider’’ was the next visitation that attacked the 
Society and the insect came, it appeared, as a Providence-sent ally 
of the agitators. When the “Red Spider” attacks the ganja crop 
he generally ruins it. To the delight of the agitators he came in 
battalions on the ripening crop. Dearth of rain aided his efforts. 



Everywhere it was agreed that the crop would be short and that 
ganja would fetch prices as high as Rs. 400 through out the year 
1918. The official statistics put the crop down at between 5,coo 
and 6,000 maunds. There was an agitation for increased prices. 
The Excise Commissioner and the Registrar visited the mahals 
and agreed to raise the prices if necessary. The cultivators were 
told that the prices would be raised sufficiently high to enable 
them to get a net profit of Rs. 90 from every bigha of land, the 
basis on which the orignal prices were fixed. This took place 
in January and early in February. The agitators still persisted. 
They represented the promises of the officials as false and the 
cultivators continued to be torn between conflicting emotions. 
Then the amazing thing happened. The crop was harvested by 
the end of February and the ganja manufactured and weighed. 
Instead of the anticipated 5,000 maunds of poor ganja over 8,000 
maunds of ganja superior in quality to the crops of many years 
were stored. Then the cultixators realised their positon. With 
this crop in stock exceeding the annual consumption by about 
2,000 maunds it was certain that under the broker system the 
brokers would pick and choose and that the price would have 
oscillated between Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 per maund. Further, under 
the old system it was certain that a large quantity would have 
been eventually destroyed. The Society claimed it would save 
each cultivator from the mental torture caused by the fear that his 
ganja would remain unsold and be destroyed. The Society would 
spread the loss over all the cultivators. Further the Society 
claimed it would pay Rs. 70, Rs. 60 or Rs. 50 according to the 
grade for every maund of the crop and pay this in April and 
further offer a bonus on each maund when accounts were closed 
at the end of the year. This latter was an astounding claim to 
make, and while cultivators clung close to the Society there were 
still “obstinate questionings’* as to the possibility of making the 
claim good. Even the educated people of Naogaon held it was 
impossible of realisation. Great therefore was the gratification 
of cultivators when April came and an average of over Rs. 65 per 
maund was advanced to each cultivator with the prospect of a 
considerable bonus in December and a dividend of 13^% on Shares 
taken in the Society. The cultivators could hardly believe theit 1 
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good fortune. The mahajans who had lent them money likewise 
thought they were dreaming. One of the saddest sights during 
payment hours was the mahajans and landlords’ agents lurking 
in the neighbourhood to whom the cultivator paid over the price 
of his crop. For the cultivator to get money at all, however, 
was something extraordinary. To get it in April and without 
paying one pice by way of bribery was beyond all dreams. Yet 
it happened so. The society borrowed 2 lakhs from the Provincial 
Co-operative Federation, Limited and with this and its own 
takings paid the cultivators. Already in June it largely repaid 
the Federation and by loans to another large Central Bank it has 
saved it in a crisis. Naogaon is now- converted. A Central Bank 
was formed in March last. Credit societies are springing up so 
that next year the cultivators will not be seen pursued by maha¬ 
jans. Every cultivator is assured that in December he will get 
a bonus which will save him from borrowing. All are of opinion 
that they have been saved by this wonderful thing called 
“Co-operation”. 

Further co-operative activity will gradually take possession 
of Naogaon and we hope to chronicle further developments in 
these pages periodically. Already the society has decided to have 
its own workshop and next year there will be no contractors for 
its large requirements of boxes and bags. Land is being bought, 
Uew offices are being erected, residential quarters for the staff are 
also being built and it is expected that in addition to paying to 
Government the whole cost of the preventive staff this year the 
society will put away a large reserve fund and a large fund for 
the equalisation of prices in future years. 

The Society has already sold stock valued over 4 lakhs and 
holds stock valued over six lakhs of rupees. Even if one lakh’s 
worth of stock has eventually to be destroyed, which is very un¬ 
likely, the Society will be in a position to realise its financial hopes. 

The question may be asked “How has this been accom¬ 
plished?” It has certainly not been accomplished by raising 
prices .too high. Government is interested in this, for high prices 
would result in a diminution of Government revenue. The sale 
prices' this year are considerably below last year’s prices. The 
real reason then, of this happy financial position is to be found in 
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effective organisation and elimination of waste and especially in 
the removal of middlemen. 

Cultivators and whole-sale dealers are now better pleased than 
ever for the former get better prices and the latter know they are 
not being cheated. Hitherto, it has been shown, the cultivator was 
a great sufferer under the system in force. The whole-sale dealer 
too was a sufferer. He had to send men from Bihar, Assam, 
Benares, Gorakpur or wherever his business was to buy ganja and 
bring it to him. He often had to come himself to check their 
honesty. He frequently too had to lock up large sums in stocks 
and advances to brokers. Now all he has to do is to send a letter 
to the Manager making him his agent for the purposes of the 
Statutory rules and then whenever he wants ganja he can write 
and wire, if it is urgent, and the ganja is despatched to him. He 
knows the Society’s rule that ist class ganja is first sold, then, 
when this is exhausted 2nd class ganja and finally 3rd class. He 
knows the fixed price and so he can calculate his expenditure 
accurately beforehand. If he locks up capital by buying early 
large stocks he will gain by getting only ist class ganja. Even 
for this he does not need to lock up much capital as the Society will 
register advance orders on payment of 33% of the price in advance 
and the rest on delivery, when means that a dealer can get first 
grade ganja for all his sequirements with little or no extra ex¬ 
penditure. No wonder the whole-sale dealers who came from 
outside Bengal to Naogaon this year went away pleased with the 
new arrangements. 

The cultivators and every one in Naogaon now realise that 
this Society has been established for the amelioration of the social, 
material and moral condition of the ganja cultivators. As one 
cultivator, very pathetically remarked to me one day the 
Society had at last saved them from Jahannam (hell) in as much as 
every time they came to sell ganja they had falsely to state that 
they had received a particular amount as per delivery order which 
they did not actually receive. 

By the end of June last cultivators had purchased 2,601 shares 
and paid up Rs. 31,191 for their shares. This is the short history 
of the organisation of the largest Society in India so far as number 
of members is concerned. 
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I would conclude this report with one or two suggestions for 
further improving the condition of bona fide ganja cultivators. In 
order to free them from undesirable influences, I think the maxi¬ 
mum and minimum quantity of land for which a single cultivator 
may get a license should be fixed. Though I cannot say with 
certainty yet I had reasons to suspect that one of the big cultivators 
smuggled a large quantity of ganja. It is very easy for him to 
smuggle a large quantity without appreciably affecting his outturn 
and being a rich man he can easily stop the mouth of the Suboidi- 
nate Preventive Staff of the Excise Department. It has been the 
practice to issue licenses for 4 or 5 kathas of land which to my mind, 
is objectionable both from the point of view of the cultivator as 
well as from the excise point of view. A cultivator who gets 
license for such a small quantity of land cannot make both 
ends meet. He very easily succumbs to the machinations of the 
smugglers and parts with a portion of his crop which he can do 
without rousing the suspicion of the Excise authorities. With the 
introduction of the Block system, it would be possible to grant 
license to individual cultivators of a larger quantity of land than 
was hitherto possible. In my opinion, the maximum should be 
10 biglias and minimum one bigha for the present. But it would 
be possible to work up gradually to a maximum of 5 bighas and 
minimum of 2 bighas. Before the year is out, we shall have a 
net work of Credit Societies in the ganja mahal and it is hoped 
that financial difficulty will not stand in the wav of our granting 
licenses of not less than 2 bighas to individual cultivators. • The 
other matter to which I want to draw attention is the system of 
Adi. Some licensees who are not bona fide cultivators and some 
big cultivators employ adhiars. In my opinion the system of Adi 
should be discouraged. If big cultivators were not allowed to have 
licenses for an unusually large quantity of land they would not 
require Adhiars. We certainly do not require Adhiars for people 
who are not bona fide cultivators and the sooner they are weeded 
out the better for all concerned. The Adhiars are suspected to 
be selling ganja to smugglers in order to secure a larger share 
of the profit and this is easy as their principals have very little 
control over them. 
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CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


According to the fourth annual report on the working of the 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank of Bankipur from 
the ist June, 1917, to the 31st May, 1918, the working has resulted 
in a profit of Rs. 18,720-11-7 including Rs. 11-2 brought forward 
from the previous year, of which, after deduction of depreciation 
on building and furniture at 10 per cent. Rs. 272-9-6; guarantee 
commission Rs. 1,698-4-7; dividend at 6 per cent, on the paid up 
portion of the guarantee shares Rs. 1,072-9-8; transfer to special 
reserve for adjustment of depreciation in the value of government 
paper and written off on account of the cost of 4 per cent. Conver¬ 
sion Loan into 5 per cent. War Loan Rs. 6,447 an< ^ ^ s - 234 > there 
remains Rs. 8,996-3-10. From this must be deducted at 25 per 
cent, to be placed to general reserve Rs. 2,249-0-11; leaving avail¬ 
able for distribution Rs. 6,474-2-11. The directors now propose 
in accordance with bye-law No. 32 to pay a dividend at 6 per cent, 
on the paid up portion of preference shares, which accounts for 
Rs. 5,156-10-11; to pay bonus to the secretary Rs. 120; to place 
to general reserve another’Rs. 1,150-15-1 thus bringing it up to 
Rs. 11,000 and to carry forward to next year’s account 
Rs. 319-8-11. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. Co-operative Reserves. 

One of the problems that are continually cropping up, and seem to get 
no nearer settlement, is the proper use of reserve funds of co-operative 
institutions. The diversity of view on this knotty question seems to be due 
to two principal causes, one of which is the uncertainty of what is really 
meant by any expressions used in connection with co-operative finance, and 
the other is the concentration of attention on one phase of co-operative 
activity or on one stage of co-operative development. The opinions of the 
Provincial Departments of Co-operation on the recommendations of the 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation on this subject illustrate the variety 
of meaning which could be attached to such ordinary' expressions as 
“reserve” and “fluid resource.” Even such an authority as Mr. H. W. 
Wolff writes of an “ordinary reserve” and at the back of that a “growing 
endowment, belonging to the bank as a whole, an endowment to be used 
as an emergency reserve fund, should occasion arise, but otherwise to be 

allowed to accumulate without any trenching upon it whatever.and 

this fund must in proportion as it grows, become a more and more ample 
security to creditors, whose borrowed capital it may eventually replace.” 
This peculiarity of mentioning a reserve fund, and then describing another 
fund in terms which are a definition of reserve fund, is typical of much of 
the writing on financial details in co-operation ; and makes discussion 
unnecessarily difficult because of the fluidity of the terms employed. Most 
writers on the subject think only in terms of either societies or of central 
banks, and the modification of their views in accordance with the stage of 
progress they contemplate is involuntary and unconscious. The reports 
annually issued by the Department in Bengal refer to one of the aims being 
to make the village societies independent of the help of the central banks, 
just as it was also the aim of the Department to make and maintain the 
central banks independent of the help of a provincial bank, and the statement 
is continually met that the attainment of financial independence by primary 
societies and by central banks is an ideal to work up to. It seems to be over¬ 
looked that this means that the ideal is not co-operation but individualism. 
The whole principle of co-operation is that it is for the advantage of the 
individual to combine with others and act as a society, that it is for the 
advantage of the societies to combine together to form a central bank, and 
that it is advantageous for the central banks to combine together to form 
a provincial hank. All effort which has for its aim the promotion of 
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independence tends to destroy co-operation, and in nothing is the truth of 
the adage that unity is strength more clearly illustrated than in co-operative 
finance. The strengthening of the movement required, not the independence 
of any description of units, but their inter-dependence, their co-ordination 
of action. The advantage or the propriety of a course of action will appear 
in a quite different light according as the goal aimed at is individualistic 
independence or inter-dependent co-operation, and among other questions 
the proper disposal of reserve funds is greatly affected by the particular 
theory in this respect that happens to be in favour. 

The Maclagan Committee on Co-operation, it will be remembered, 
recommended that societies and central banks should be allowed to use their 
reserve funds in their own business, provided their ability to repay deposits 
on due date is secured. Passing by the opinions expressed on this recom¬ 
mendation by Provincial Governments who misunderstood' it, such as the 
Chief Commissioner of Coorg who welcomed it as a reversal of the practice of 
investing reserve funds in Government Paper, and the Government of 
Bengal who thought that permission for primary societies to use their reserve 
funds in their own business will unduly impair their ability to repay deposits 
on the due date, under the impression that in so saying they differ from the 
Committee, it is interesting to note the different types of replies elicited 
from the Provincial Governments in response to the request of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for opinions regarding the recommendations of the Committee 
on Co-operation. Of all the Provinces, the Central Provinces is the only 
one that expressly insists on the view that co-operative societies are to be 
recognised merely as units in a great credit organisation, and that all reserve 
should be concentrated at the apex of the system, though Madras also 
considers it necessary for reserve funds of societies to be in the hands of the 
central banks and not held by the individual societies. All the other pro¬ 
vincial governments which discuss the subject at all only consider the 
societies as disconnected bodies, and not as parts of an organic whole. The 
object of a reserve fund is to provide funds to cover losses that may arise 
from agricultural calamities, something to fall back upon in an emergency 
that does not cotne within the difficulties that ordinarily arise in the conduct 
of a business. The first and obvious means of securing sufficient funds to 
enable societies to meet demands upon them is to combine together to form 
a central bank, and therefore the first requirement is for a society to invest 
its accumulated profits, its reserve fund, in shares in the central bank. The 
society has, indeed, no other moneys which can so properly be invested in 
central banks shares, having no share capital of its* own, and all its funds, 
other than accumulated profits, are loans and deposits. When central bank 
shares are sufficietly subscribed, the reserve funds of societies should be 
invested in shares of the Provincial Bank, and when these are sufficietly 
subscribed, the rest of the reserve funds should be placed with the Pro* 
vincial Bank for investment. In the case of central banks their first 
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need is to combine to form the provincial bank, and therefore their reserve 
funds should first be invested in shares in the provincial bank, and when 
these are not available the remainder should be placed with the provincial 
bank for investment. As we have before explained, the necessity for reserve 
funds to be held in separate security is more pronounced the higher one goes 
in the scale of co-operative organisation, and so it is only possible to hold 
one opinion as to the advisability of the investment of all reserve held by a 
provincial bank in securities outside the movement, although it may be open 
to discussion whether reserve of societies should be used or invested. 
Consequently, the provincial bank ought to invest all its share capital, as 
far as it is represented by investments of central banks and societies’ 
reserves, in gilt edged securities such as the War Loan. Ordinary Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes should be avoided, as these have no intrinsic value. 
Their value at any moment is merely the market estimate of the capitalised 
equivalent of an annual payment by the Government. The sums placed 
with the provincial bank by central banks and societies on reserve fund 
account, for investment, should also be invested in the same securities. As 
the provincial batik accumulates a reserve fund of its own which must be 
separately invested, a similar amount of its share capital may be freed from 
such investment. The recent formation of a provincial bank in Bengal 
make the present time opportune for a scientific reorganisation of the fabric 
so as to secure greater concentration and therefore greater financial strength 
for the movement. The provincial bank, which is not called a bank, by the 
way, but the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation, has been formed in 
the manner we so long advocated and is already much more than justifying 
its existence. Its deposits already exceed fifteen lakhs which testifies to the 
confidence with which it is regarded, and demonstrates the soundness of the 
views of the Registrar and the skill with which the project has been launched. 
Its steady growth, as rapidly as its functions require, may be looked for 
with every assurances of certain achievement.— “Englishman” 

2. Co-operative Finance. 

Co-operation won a signal victory at Simla when all opposition to the 
taking of savings deposits by societies was withdrawn by the responsible 
guardian of the public purse. It is to be hoped that this decision will mark 
a new era of co-operation between the Finance Minister and the movement 
in place of his former attitude of misunderstanding, mistrust and suspicion. 
No co-operator maintains that all is well with the movement. Mistakes 
have been made and ill regulated enthusiasm will make more ; but co-opera¬ 
tion has come to stay. It is even now part of the financial machinery of the 
country and will soon become one of the largest, if not the largest, of its 
wheels. Furthermore with the advent of provincial autonomy it will loom 
large in the eye of the politician who to catch the votes of the cultivator must 
Study his essential interests. The Finance Minister therefore can no longer 
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regard the movement from a detached standpoint, but must learn to under¬ 
stand it and work with it in the same way as he does with the commercial 
banks and the great commercial and industrial houses. He must study its 
principles and appreciate its possibilities, as well as its dangers. If it is 
properly stage managed, he has far more to gain than to fear from its 
activities. The growth of thrift will place at his disposal far greater 
resources than he has dreamt of before. The savings banks on which, 
together with his borrowings, he now relies to finance productive works have 
so far only appealed to the Government servant and the dweller in towns, 
and have failed to attract the hoards of the agriculturist. But the co-opera¬ 
tive society in his own village, which offers a security which he can under¬ 
stand and uses the money in a way which he can appreciate, is already 
beginning to draw forth the peasant’s buried coin. Against these deposits, 
which will soon swell to enormous proportions, societies and central banks 
must hold large blocks of gilt edged securities as reserves, and the market 
thus created, just in time to replace that of exhausted Europe, will enable 
productive works to be financed with money on which the Government can 
rely in place of the unstable resources of the Post Office Savings Bank. A 
further benefit to our financial machinery will be the growing use of currency 
notes and cheques among the rural population. At present the cultivator 
insists on payment for his crops in coin because coin alone is of any use to 
him. He requires money to pay his rent, to repay his moneylenders, to 
purchase food and clothes and to hoard. For each and all of these purposes 
coin alone will suffice. The landlord, the shopkeeper and the mahajan 
much prefer coin, if they do not insist on it, while coin alone can be buried 
in the ground. But the co-operative movement will gradually bring about 
a change in this uneconomic*state. When the landlord, the bania and the 
mahajan deposit their money in the Central Banks or primary societies, and 
the cultivator himself learns to dispose of his surplus cash in the same way, 
the currency which he will require will be the currency which the Central 
Bank prefers. This, by reason of its small bulk and easiness to guard and 
transport, will be the note and eventually the cheque. Ten years to twenty 
years hence the big Calcutta firms will no longer take their lakhs of rupees 
by launch or train to the mu fossil, but will obtain credits with the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and pay at least a large proportion of the jute sellers by 
means of notes or cheques on the local Central Bank. No one knows better 
than Sir William Meyer what a convenience and an economy such a change 
would be to his finances. But, alas ! the citadel is but half won. Sir Daniel 
Hamilton’s motion for the appointment of a representative committee of 
bankers, business men and co-operators to consider the financing of the 
movement in all its bearings seems likely to meet with a blank non pofsumus. 
The refusal is based nominally on the impossibility of gathering together the 
right men in the present time of stress. But this plea cannot hold water. 
Every other country in the world~and most of them are far more sorely 
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tried than India—is using its best brains to solve the problems of recon¬ 
struction, and few more important after-war problems await India than this. 
Even in India we have seen some of our best men engaged for nearly two 
years in considering the question of industrial development. Yet we cannot 
spare four or five men of affairs to face a matter which directly affects the 
well-being and happiness of eighty per cent, of the population, and on the 
solution of which depends all real hope of the progress and abiding prosperity 
of the country. But the refusal really springs from a lack of appreciation of 
the possibilities of the movement and the belief that this is merely an attempt 
to make Government finance the co-operator or to bind Government to 
support co-operative societies in times of crisis instead of the societies 
themselves building up a sound financial structure of their own. In reality 
it is nothing of the sort, although the terms of Sir Daniel Hamilton’s speeches 
in Simla and elsewhere might justly give rise to such suspicions. The real 
justification for the request has been fully explained in the report of the 
Committee on co-operation, which unfortunately failed to put forward any 
definite recommendation on the subject. In a word, the movement in India 
must be organised as a whole and be satisfactorily coupled to the system of 
Government finance and the general money market. At present in each 
province the Provincial apex bank, however named, or, where no such bank 
exists, the local central banks, are usually linked to the money market by a 
system of cash credits, variously secured. But there has been no recognition 
of the promissory note of the co-operative society as a banking security and 
there is a definite limit to the extent to which a Presidency or joint stock 
bank, which has been organised for different purposes, can provide, by 
discount or otherwise, the fluid resources which the movement needs. What 
it requires is —pace Sir Daniel Hamilton—not funds, which in normal times 
it is perfectly able to attract as it expands gradually, and had far better so 
attract than attempt to leap to giant strength before it knows how to use it, 
but a connection with the general money market, which will enable it to 
avoid the expense of the massing of unused reserves at its apex and to some 
extent also the complications of seasonal demands and surpluses. Such a 
system, if soundly devised, will be of the greatest possible benefit to 
Government and the commercial world. It will utilise the hot weather 
surplus of the Presidency banks to finance the cultivator just at the season 
when he most requires it, and will at first bring the money paid by the towns 
to the country rapidly back to the great financial centres, and eventually, as 
pointed out above, lead to the growth of deposit banking and economy in 
the use of coin. At present, just as the rupees are pouring into the 
Presidency and the bank rate is dropping to vanishing point, because money 
is *‘unusable/’ every peasant in India is crying for funds to finance his 
cultivation and paying the village bania rates for them which would turn 
a Rothschild green with envy. Again in October the bank rate begins to 
jump because the jute mills must have the money to pay the grower ; next 
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comes the demand to finance the Burma rice crop, and finally the rush up 
country for wheat, cotton and oil seeds. In every case the money is required 
to pay the cultivator and through him the landlord, the shop-keeper, and the 
moneylender* It is to end this mediaeval system that the co-operator desires 
to link up rural finance to the finances of Government and the commercial 
world. He wants no Government aid, unless it is the same right of access 
to its unexpended balances as is enjoyed by the commercial and industrial 
magnate. He requires no more Government support than is afforded to the 
Presidency banks. In return for this he hopes to produce that equilibrium 
of monetary demand and supply for which Government and the financier 
have been for years vainly seeking. Yet we are told that it is impossible to 
spare half a dozen men of affairs for two or three weeks to consider so 
important a problem. Let us hope that even in the fifth year of the war 
we are not so bankrupt of ability as this, and that better counsels will still 
prevail.— “Statesman.” 


3. Co-operative Propaganda. 

All those who are impressed by the benefits bestowed upon the 
agriculturists of this country by the co-operative movement are naturally 
anxious for its advantages to be as widely available as possible, and the more 
clearly they see what is happening where co-operation flottrishes the more 
enthusiastic they are and the greater are their demands for a rapid extension 
of propaganda. Sir Daniel Hamilton, for example, would like to see 
co-operative societies in every district and village of Bengal at an early date, 
though none knows better than he that this would require an enormous staff 
of organisers. It is not enough to gather together a number of men in a 
village, register them as a society, and pay off their debts with a loan at 
comparatively low interest. The new society needs careful guiding and 
watching for some time until the members learn how it is to be managed if 
they are to become free from debt. Left to itself the society would soon 
fall into difficulties even if all the members had the most wholesome desire 
honestly to promote their economic progress, besides which there are black 
sheep in most folds whose endeavours and influence are in the direction of 
personaL gain at the expense of the society. It is, therefore, essential, if 
the new societies are to have a fair chance of succeeding that they are kept 
under dose observation by those who are competent to render such help as 
may be necessary. Consequently the measure of progress is not the number 
of new societies that are formed, but the number of new societies whose 
stability can be secured by close supervision in their earlier life. The 
pressing need of the co-operative movement; in Bengal as elsewhere, is a 
large number of organisers to push the co-operative propaganda into those 
villages which have not felt the benefits of combined action for mutual 
Support-organisers who are capable of informing the ignorant and con¬ 
vincing the sceptical, and whose enthusiasm will carry them through not 
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only the excitement of the formation of a society, but will support them 
through the less interesting and more monotonous labour of keeping the 
newly joined co-operators in the narrow path of honest progress, organisers, 
in a word, who are imbued with the missionary spirit, assured of the 
righteousness of their cause, and determined, whatever may befall, to 
convert all people to their co-operative faith. Obviously, to do this most 
effectively requires something more than officers of a Government depart¬ 
ment, and it has been recognised that the help that can be given by members 
of the public is invaluable, supplementing widely the work of the officials. 
In no other way can the requisite army of co-operative propagandists be 
obtained, and the only question is how these unofficial workers can be 
collected together and their efforts directed so as to secure the maximum 
•result. At the Bengal Co-operative Conference in January last, it was 
decided to form a society for promoting co-operative organisation, and a 
few days later the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society was formed 
and a Committee of management elected. The Society is intended to publish 
a journal in English and a journal in Bengali, to publish and distribiite 
pamphlets and leaflets, to organise lectures for officers of societies and for 
the public, to send out organisers to give advice, to endeavour to educate 
the public regarding the activities of Co-operative Societies and the various 
applications of the co-operative principle. The first act of the society which 
has brought it before the general public has been the taking over of the 
publication of the Co-operative Journal, beginning with the July number, 
which has been issued on the 7th of August. Simultaneously with the 
transfer of the Journal to the Society its scope has been widened, as was 
decided last year, and it has been extended so as to include Bihar and 
Orissa, so that its title is now the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Journal. It is edited by Prof. J. C. Coyajee, and the Assistant Editor 
continues to be Prof. P. Mukherjee, so it is hardly necessary to add that 
the Society is to be congratulated on the first number of Volume TV, and 
that a career of progressive usefulness for the Journal may confidently be 
predicted. As usual, the summary of co-operative news deals not only with 
Bengal but other Provinces and States in India, and special articles go even 
as far afield as Saskatchewan. The objects and intended programme of 
work of the Organisation Society are fully described. The invitation to 
become members of the Society is addressed to zemindars and ryots, officials 
and non-officials, Hindus and Mahomedans, teachers and students, mer¬ 
chants, lawyers, doctors, and it is hoped that all who desire to help forward 
the greatest and most potent modern economic movement will promptly 
communicate with the Secretary, at 6, Dacre's Lane. Other provinces are 
also finding the need for organising bodies. In Bombay the Central 
Co-operative Institute has lately been formed, very much on the lines of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, and with very similar objects. 
In the Central Provinces there was formed some months ago a Federation of 
10 
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Central Banks to undertake some of the control and supervision of societies 
which in other provinces is exercised by the Registrar, and it also takes 
charge of propaganda, so that it is partly an executive body and partly 
propagandist. In these titles we again see the peculiar variety of expressions 
and meanings which in a country like India it would have seemed to be 
desirable to keep uniform. In the Central Provinces the Federation of 
Central Banks is the term applied to a controlling and propagandist body to 
which each central bank sends a delegate, but the Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Federation is the name locally given to what in another 
province would be called the Provincial Bank. In the same way, what is 
called in Bengal a Co-operative Organisation Society is called in Bombay 
a central Co-operative Institute .—"Englishman ” 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


1. Proceedings of the Inaugural Meeting of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society held at the Calcutta University Institute Hall 
under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., on the Sth of September, 1918. 

The inaugural meeting of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society 
was held at the Calcutta University Institute Hall, College Square, on the 
5th of September last. The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming presided. There 
was a large gathering, including Lady Hamilton, the Hon’ble Sir D. P. 
Sarbadhicary, the Hon. Mr. W. E. Crum, Mr. J. T. Donovan, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, Mr. N. Gupta, Dr. S. K. Mullick, Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Chunilal Bose, Prof. J. C. Coyajee, Prof. J. N. Das Gupta, Prof. P. 
Mukherji, Dr. D. N. Maitra, Prof. D. N. Mukherji, Kumar Manindra 
Chandra Sinha, Mr. N. Ghattak, Mr. G. S. Dutt, Rai Bahadur A. C. 
Banerji, Prof. R. K. Mukherji, Mr. V. S. Edwards, Mr. C. W. Rhodes, 
Mr. N. M. Ross, Mr. T. C. Roy, Maulvi Asaduzzaman, Khan Bahadur 
Ataur Rahaman and Mr. N. C. Bose. 

Professor P. Mukherji, Honorary Secretary, read the following from 
His Excellency Lord Ronaldshay : — 

“The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society welcomes the support 
of all who are convinced of the great benefits of the co-operative system. 
It already numbers among its members some of the foremost personalities in 
the business world of Calcutta, and representatives of the landholders of the 
Presidency. In other words it is a live organization which is going to make 
its activities felt far and wide.” 

Hon. Mr. Cummings Address. 

The Hon. Mr. Cumming then delivered the following address: — 

Gentlemen,—When your energetic Secretary on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Bengal Co-operative Society did the honour of asking me 
to attend and preside this evening I was very pleased to accept the invitation, 
not only because the administration of the Co-operative Societies falls 
amongst the subjects with which I have officially to deal but also because 
I hold that the potentialities for good of the co-operative movement, if it be 
properly directed, are unlimited. The objects of the Society are stated in 
the pamphlet which probably most of you have seen and perused. Very 
shortly stated, they are to carry on the propaganda of the movement 
amongst the educated public and to spread amongst the rural classes a 
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knowledge of the true principles of co-operation. To such a gathering as 
this, I need not enlarge on the essential of the co-operative movement which 
is the unity of all for the benefit of the individual. There are however three 
points which should I consider, be emphasized in connection with the work 
of the Society. 

The first to which I draw your attention is that there is nothing esoteric 
in this knowledge of the principles of co-operation. It is true that in the 
Act and in the rules under the Act there are many technical details, and 
that in connection with the working of the movement there are issues of 
principle on which at co-operative conferences there is found a wide diverg¬ 
ence of opinion. But in essence the root idea is simplicity itself that is, that 
a number of individuals who pool their individual credit and take advantage 
of their joint credit can obtain better terms than they would if they pledge 
their individual credit separately. It is therefore all the more surprising 
that applications are made to me and to Mr. Donovan by people who consider 
themselves competent to inspect co-operative societies when they do not 
know what co-operation means ; they have never read a book on the subject, 
they have never studied the law ; and they have never-had the enterprise 
to see a rural society in its actual working. 

The second point that occurs to me on this occasion is that the move¬ 
ment clearly appreciate that quality is to be preferred to quantity. It is 
true that the road of advance which still lies ahead seems to have no end ; 
but to change the metaphor, unless the foundation is well laid the super- 
tructure may be liable to colapse. Why is it that in Bengal it has been 
found necessary to pass a separate Act to give facilities for the liquidation of 
moribund societies ? Why .is it that at co-operative conferences some 
members ask for the assistance of the State in collecting the dues from 
recalcitrant debtors? The whole movement premises that the original 
members of societies are honestly prepared to repay their debts by their own 
productivity. If therefore in order to obtain quantity a society is founded 
with unsuitable members, it is a case of more hurry and less speed. 

The third point and the last with which I should trouble you with on 
the present occasion is that all the concomitant advantages which experience 
has shown are produced by the.co-operative habit, such as improvement in 
education and in sanitation, freedom from litigiousness and increased self- 
respect, will not ensue if societies which are nominally co-operative societies 
simjply follow the practice of Mahajani. I have come across such pseudo 
co-operative societies in my own experience. Money-lending is a recognized 
profession in this country, and is carried on by many who are not profes¬ 
sional moneylenders, from the up-cotmtry Durwan who lends to his friends 
to the rice merchant who dabbles in Mahajani; but no one can say that 
mohey-lending is inspiring or productive or of any virtuous habits. On the 
other hand it is an interesting fact that m the hat looting cases in the 
6 hhtagdng ^Division within the last twelve months, although there were 
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many societies in the area affected, not a single member was to be found 
among the accused. Therefore any rural Society or a central bank which 
considers only dividends and which relies upon immovable property as 
security from those who borrow is nothing more than a loan office. I 
therefore repeat the injunction wihch I have preached on previous occasions ; 
I would ask all those who are interested in the movement whether as 
honorary organisers or in any other capacity to cultivate the virtues of 
simplicity—thoroughness—and the genuine co-operative spirit. 

I congratulate the present society on its strong and enthusiastic and 
representative committee ; but it is highly essential if it is to justify its 
existence that it should as far as possible cultivate a pair of strong legs of 
its own and learn to walk without any official nurse. I wish the society 
and the movement every success. 

Indian Banking Development. 

Mr. Donovan then read the following paper given by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton on “Indian Banking Development/’ Sir Daniel Hamilton being 
unavoidably absent on account of illness. His paper was as follows: — 

Eight months ago the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society was 
born : now it stands strong upon its feet, ready for a life of service. For 
what does it stand? What is the object of its being? 

It stands in the first place for Unity and Concord, without which India, 
sooner or later, will fall to pieces. It stands for money, without which 
India cannot move ; and for education without which she cannot rise. It 
stands for freedom, for no people can ever be free who are the bond slaves 
of the usurer. Its purpose in life is to make India a great free power within 
the Empire, and the Empire the greatest uplifting power in the world—a 
large programme, gentlemen, but we mean to carry it out. 

We belong to no party: we embrace all. We are Moderates in 
language, Liberals in criticism, and Extremists in well-doing. We belong 
to no caste or creed, for in co-operation all are one. We are neither 
Capitalist nor Socialists. We covet no man’s money, for our capital is 
coined less from gold and silver than from the character of reliable men. 
We are neither traders nor manufacturers: our sole business, in the 
language of Ruskin, is to manufacture souls of a good quality—souls which 
can trust and be trusted ; for trust, or confidence, or faith, or credit is 
becoming more and more the money*power of the world, and India must 
have her share. Faith is the power which removes mountains, and no other 
power but faith, or credit, will move India out of the shadows into her place 
in the sun. 

For the last hundred years Government and its officers have striven 
honestly and earnestly to move the masses of India upwards, but the hundred 
years of time show only ten years of progress: the spirit has been willing 
but the purse has been weak. Eighty years ago Lord Macaulay endeavoured 



to organise education, but in the year 1918 Mr. Horaell tells us honestly 
that education worthy of the name, hardly exists ; for, as he well says, "you 
cannot make bricks without straw nor create primary schools on the strength 
of the resources which are now available." It is the same with medicine 
and sanitation. The All-India Sanitary Conference the other day recom* 
mended a health programme for rural India, to cost an anna and a half per 
head, but the six pice are wanting, so India’s man-power must sicken and 
die. Six months ago Lord Ronaldshay declared war on malaria, but the 
onslaught was stayed before he finished his speech. "When it comes to the 
construction of drainage works on a large scale," said His Excellency, "it 
is not possible for Government to provide the capital required in the shape 
of Government grants"; so the mosquito still stings, and the people still die. 
It is the same with our city improvement schemes, and our waterways and 
irrigation works, and the millions of wells for which India is thirsting: the 
men are ready to make them, but the money is not. 

Gentlemen, the King has wired out telling us to develop our man-power 
and our resources, and if the King’s commands are to be obeyed the money 
must be found. Where are we to find it ? 

(1) In the pockets of the Finance Minister. 

(2) In the lost piece of silver. 

(3) In the organised labour of the masses. Let me touch for a little 

on these three heads. 

When I refer to the pockets of Sir William Meyer I do not mean his 
threadbare every-day working trousers, but his best Sunday pair which has 
been borrowed by the London bankers, viz .;—the Paper Currency and Gold 
Standard Reserves. In these-Reserves is hidden away a practically unlimited 
supply of credit which is being constantly replenished from the trade balance 
due to India ; and this must now be turned on to the development of India 
by a modern banking system, in accordance with the King’s commandment. 
Let me explain. Of the Paper Currency Reserve, 75 crores are invested in 
British Securities. This means that the London bankers have secured 
possession of 75 crores of India’s gold on which they build up a pile of golden 
credit. Now, if instead of handing over her gold to London, India were to 
exchange it for silver, she could build thereon a great pile of silver credit 
for the development of her man-power and resources. It requires no great 
knowledge of finance to understand that what London gains by the use of 
India’s gold, India must lose ; and what that loss amounts to the following 
example will show. 

In his malaria speech to which I have already referred, Lord Ronaldshay 
told us that for an expenditure of 20 lakhs on the Mograhat Drainage 
Scheme Government got a return of 9% annas an acre in rental, and the 
people 46 lakhs or 230 per cent, yearly in oops plus health and strength. 
On this basis the 75 crores of gold {to say nothing of the additional credit 
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which could be got out of it), if invested in Bengal Drainage Bonds, would 
yield, say, five per cent, to the Government, and 172 crores yearly to the 
people, plus a human crop of some hundreds of thousands of lives saved 
annually from malaria. By investing in British Securities India gets five 
per cent, and nothing more. By investing in Bengal Drainage Bonds she 
would get 235 per cent., plus health and strength. 

I, of course, cannot say how much money could be spent in Bengal 
Drainage Schemes, but I know there is, practically, an unlimited amount 
of money required for wells and irrigation canals, and if we take the crop 
return from these as 100 per cent., the loss to India by investing the 75 
crores in British Securities instead of Indian is 75 crores a year or 750 crores 
in ten years, besides the loss resulting from the lost credit. Is it surprising 
that there is so little money available for education, or doctors, or medicine, 
or that the people are poor “far beyond the standards of Europe ?” 

The difference between investing India’s money in England and in 
India is the difference between chalk and cheese. India wants the cheese as 
well as the chalk, the principal as well as the interest ; she wants both the 
credit and the cash. 

The war is now made the excuse for holding up India’s gold in London, 
but the same thing happened before the war, and the same thing will happen 
after, unless India has her own expert bankers in London to protect her 
interests, and keep an eye on the London mahajan. Having strengthened 
themselves by annexing India’s gold, the London bankers now propose to 
come out here to annex India’s banking profits. Government has done well 
in stopping the game ; and Capital has rendered good service lately in 
warning India against the threatened invasion. India is well able to build 
up a banking system of her own—the greatest in the world—without the 
help of London, and it is to be hoped that whatever form of government is 
in power here, it will see that no Loudon bank is allowed to get its finger 
in the banking pie, to pull out the plums which India needs so badly for 
herself. 

And now a word or two about the lost piece of silver. I mean the silver 
absorption. Why is the silver lost ? Because there is no banking organisa¬ 
tion to find it. I suppose India has the greatest silver mine in the world, 
the difference between the mine here and those elsewhere being, that else¬ 
where the silver comes out of the mine : here it goes in. Fifty crores have 
gone tinder in the last two years, plus one hundred crores of credit ; and 
neither Mr. Darcy Lindsay’s swan song, nor Mr. Sawday’s tank and bulldog 
can stop it or unearth it. I am not going to criticise Government for 
increasing the facilities for encashing its currency notes in time of war—the 
popularising of the Paper Currency may have rendered further facilities 
advisable,—but it will lay itself open to criticism if, while it opens the 
sluices still wider for the silver to escape, it does not at the same time, 
lucres the facilities for its return by pushing on with the development of a 
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banking system which will re-absorb the silver, and suck in all the spare 
money of the countrj* as a sponge sucks up water, 

I now come to the organisation of the masses, the builders of the Paper 
Currency and Gold Standard Reserves, and the creators-in-chief of the gold 
balance of trade. If they do so well for Government in the diy tree what 
will they do in the green ? 

Gentlemen, as the holder of a few jute mill shares I feel ashamed to 
look a jute grower ill the face. That we should be raking in 100 per cent, 
dividends while he is on his beam ends for want of a banking organisation to 
tide him over his evil day does not tally with British ideas of fair play. It 
hardly seems playing the game ; and it maun press unco sair on the Dundee 
conscience. But what the jute growers are suffering now is what the masses 
of India more or less suffer from the clay they take up life’s burden till the 
day they lay it down. It is a condition of things that can be tolerated no 
longer, and it is not a credit to British rule that it has been tolerated so long. 
The people must be organised co-operatively, which is the only possible way, 
and linked on to a banking system which will enable them to compete on 
equal terms with the rest of the world. To expect that the people of India 
will ever be able to develop either their bodies or their souls when burdened 
with a ioo per cent, finance and tied to a millstone of debt, is folly; and to 
promise them the place of partner in the Empire while denying them a 
banking organisation which will enable them to reach that place, is to make 
a mockery of any reform scheme. 

Summing up my remarks I would suggest that, in view of the forth¬ 
coming political changes, and the post-war developments of all kinds which 
the Reform Scheme foreshadows, Government appoint, as early as possible, 
a Committee of bankers, business men, and co-operative workers, to consider 
and suggest what changes in the banking machinery of India are necessary 
and advisable, with a view to the development of her man-power and her 
resources. 

Give the people a chance and they will double the Government Reserves 
and the gold balance of trade, and provide abundant credit for all. For 
scarcity there will then be plenty ; for ignorance, enlightenment ; for sick* 
ness, health ; for bond-slavery, freedom ; for division, unity. It is to help 
in bringing in this new India that the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society lives and works ; and I call on all who have the welfare of India at 
heart, whether from the East or the West, to come forward and join us, 
and do what they can to promote that unity and concord which India so 
sadly lacks. Organised and united she will move upwards and move the 
world. Unorganised and ununited she will never move at all, unless down¬ 
wards to chaos and disorder. 

Speeches were also delivered by the Hon, Mr. Provash Chandra Hitter, 
the Hon'ble Mr. W. E. Crum, Professor Johnson, Kumar Manindra Chandra 
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Sinha and Rai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose after which with a vote of thanks 
to the chair the meeting separated. 

2# Extracts from the Hon'ble Sir D. P. Sarbadhlcary s speech at the 

Simla Conference. 

The following extracts are taken from the speech of the Hon’ble Dcva- 
prosad Sarvadhikary at the Simla Co-operative Societies Conference on the 
14th August 1918 : — 

Co-operative work has passed the experimental stage and has now to be 
on a far bigger scale. It is our one salvation "in our rightful struggle 
to be free," upon which our best endeavours must be immediately concen¬ 
trated. Whatever happens, education in all its departments is going to be 
the sheet anchor of the scheme and in the wake of this larger education would 
follow sanitary, economic and industrial improvements, if the people were 
adequately prepared betimes. It is the business of the co-operative move¬ 
ment to arrange for this big work of preparation. That is my justification of 
the unhesitating and earnest plea for its extensive, nay gigantic, expansion. 

Sir Daniel has demonstrated that the real difficulty in the way of Indian 
finance is the London Banker, very much attached to our balance ; and he 
advises and influences the financial experts of the Secretary of State, who 
in his turn influences the Finance Department here. If the Co-operative 
movement or any similar movement in India is not to suffer from financial 
starvation, this incubus has to be lifted. And the sooner that is boldly asked 
for the better. And as this conference is naturally unable to indicate the 
exact ways and means, the expert conference suggested by our Sub- 
Committee ought to be able to do it. And if the end in view cannot be 
achieved at all the "Conference-Germ" feeling alluded to by Sir Claude Hill 
in his opening remarks, had better be killed off on the double quick by 
means stronger than those furnished by Mr. Donovan’s ‘Oanja’ Federation. 

One important feature of the Reform Scheme is the right of further 
taxation by the people’s representatives. It would be worse than a truism 
to state that such a right is worse than useless, if the people are not shown 
a way of paying the contemplated extra taxes. Blood out of stone and extra 
taxation without improving the people’s finances and banking facilities, 
would be equally logical expectations. And the Co-operative movement 
shows you one way and about the only way of solution. The necessity for 
immediate expansion is therefore unquestionable. We are advocating a 
strong Industrial course at the University and in spite of unaccountable 
Opposition we hope to get it soon or late. 

We give some of them—in the University elementary training in 
Economics, and Banking. The Co-operative Societies might easily develop 
the practical side of their abilities. 

According to the McLagan report no more than a thousand societies 
ought to be in one Registrar’s charge. Even that is too much. And we in 
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Bengal with our hundred thousand villages, want as many societies anil 
a hundred Registrars with no less than a thousand assistants. We can at 
once get the men and begin their training and those who have gone into the 
matter in detail are confident that the scheme may be made self-supporting, 
if reasonably nursed and financed for a time. The picture drawn by Sir 
Daniel Hamilton which has caused an unaccountable mirth at a portion of 
this table, is no idle chimera. These men would have to be well paid if not 
handsomely paid. 

Speaking for Bengal where some of our best men have given their very 
best years in unpaid honorary work of the greatest public importance I have 
no hesitation in asking for the trained and paid army of workmen for the 
special and responsible work of the kind in hand. 

In order to be effective, the situation must be nursed for a while not on 
philanthropic but on absolutely business-like basis. We must not be terrified 
by temporary setbacks, but have to forge ahead in a determined, firm and 
prayerful spirit. 


3. Co-operative and Finanoe. 

Co-operation won a signal victory at Simla when all opposition to the 
taking of savings deposits by societies was withdrawn by the responsible 
guardian of the public purse. It is to be hoped that this decision will mark 
a new era of co-operation between the Finance Minister and the movement 
in place of his former attitude of misunderstanding, mistrust and suspicion. 
No co-operator maintains that all is well with the movement. Mistakes 
have been made and ill regulated enthusiasm will make more ; but co¬ 
operation has come to stay. It is even part of the financial machinery of 
the country and will soon become one of the largest, if not the largest, of 
its wheels. Furthermore with the advent of provincial autonomy it will 
loom large in the eye of the politician who to catch the votes of the cultivator 
must study his essential interests. The Finance Minister therefore can no 
longer regard the movement from a detached standpoint, but must learn to 
understand it and work with it in the same way as he does with the commer¬ 
cial and industrial houses. He must study its principles and appreciate its 
possibilities, as well as its dangers. If it is properly stage managed, he has 
far more to gain than to fear from its activities. The growth of thrift will 
at his disposal far greater resources than he has dreamt of before. The 
savings banks on which, together with his borrowings, he now relies to 
finance productive works have so far only appealed to the Government 
servant and the dweller in towns, and have failed to attract the hoards of 
the agriculturist. But the co-operative society in his own village, which 
offers a security which he can understand and uses the money in a way 
which he can appreciate, is already beginning to draw forth the peasant's 
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buried coin. Against these deposits, which will soon swell to enormous 
proportions, societies and central banks must hold large blocks of gilt edged 
securities as reserves, and the market thus created, just in time to replace 
that of exhausted Europe, will enable productive works to be financed with 
money on which the Government can rely in place of the unstable resources 
of the Post Office Savings Bank. A further benefit to our financial 
machinery will be the growing use of currency notes and cheques among 
the rural population. At present the cultivator insists on payment for his 
crops in coin because coin alone is of any use to him. He requires money 
to pay his rent, to repay his money-lenders, to purchase food and clothes 
and to hoard. For each and all of these purposes coin alone will suffice. 
The landlord, the shopkeeper and the mahajan much prefer coin, if they 
do not insist on it, while coin alone can be buried in the ground. But the 
co-operative movement will gradually bring about a change in this uneco¬ 
nomic state. When the landlord, the bania and the mahajan deposit their 
money in the Central Banks or primary societies, and the cultivator himself 
learns to dispose of his surplus cash in the same way, the currency which 
he will require will be the currency which the Central Bank prefers. This, 
by reason of its small bulk and easiness to guard and transport, wfill be 
the note and eventually the cheque. Ten years to twenty years hence the 
big Calcutta firms will no longer take their lakhs of rupees by launch or 
train to the ntufassil, but will obtain credits with the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank and pay at least a large proportion of the jute sellers by means of notes 
or cheques on the local Central Bank. No one knows better than Sir William 
Meyer what a convenience and an economy such a change would be to his 
finances. But, alas! the citadel is but half won. Sir Daniel Hamilton's 
motion for the appointment of a representative committee of bankers, busi¬ 
ness men and co-operators to consider the financing o fthe movement in all 
its bearings seems likely to meet with a blank non possumus. The refusal 
is based nominally on the impossibility of gathering together the right men 
in the present titne of stress. But this plea cannot hold water. Every 
other country in the world—and most of them are far more sorely tried 
than India—is using its best brains to solve the problems of reconstruction, 
and few more important after-war problems aw y ait India than this. Even 
in India we have seen some of our best men engaged for nearly two years in 
considering the question of industrial development. Yet we cannot spare 
four or five men of affairs to face a matter which directly affects the well¬ 
being and happiness of eighty per cent, of the population, and on the solu¬ 
tion of which depends all real hope of the progress and abiding prosperity 
of the country. But the refusal really springs from a lack of appreciation 
of the possibilities of the movement and the belief that this is merely an 
attempt to make Government finance the co-operator or to bind Government 
to support co-operative societies in times of crisis instead of the societies 
themselves building up a sound financial structure of their own. In reality 
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it is nothing of the sort, although the terms of Sir Daniel Hamilton's speeches 
in Simla and elsewhere might justly give rise to such suspicions. The real 
justification for the request has been fully explained in the report of the 
Committee on co-operation, which unfortunately failed to put forward any 
definite recommendation on the subject. In a word, the movement in India 
must be organised as a whole and be satisfactorily coupled to the system 
of Government finance and the general money market. At present in each 
province the Provincial apex bank, however named, or, where no such bank 
exists, the local central banks, are usually linked to the money market by 
a system of cash credits, variously secured. But there has been no recogni¬ 
tion of the promissory note of the co-operative society as a banking security 
and there is a definite limit to the extent to which a Presidency or joint stock 
bank, which has been organised fordifferent purposes, can provided, by 
discount or otherwise, the fluid resources which the movement needs. What 
it requires is r—pace Sir Daniel Hamilton—not funds, which in normal times 
it is perfectly able to attract as it expands gradually, and had far better so 
attract attempt to leap to giant strength before it knows how to use it, but 
a connection with the general money market, which will enable it to avoid 
the expense of the massing of unused reserves at its apex and to some extent 
also the complications of seasonal demands and surpluses. Such a system, 
if soundly devised, will be of the greatest possible benefit to Government 
and the commercial world. It will utilise the hot weather surplus of the 
of the Presidency banks to finance the cultivator just at the seasou when he 
most requires it, and will at first bring the money paid by the towns to 
the country rapidly back to the great financial centres, and eventually, as 
pointed out above, lead to the growth of deposit banking and economy in 
the use of coin. At presenf, just as the rupees are pouring into the Presi¬ 
dency towns and the bank rate is dropping to vanishing point, because money 
is “unusable”, every peasant in India is crying for funds to finance his 
cultivation and paying the village bania rates for them which would turn 
a Rothschild green with envy. Again in October the bank rate begins to 
jumpbecause tlje jute mills must have the money to pay the grower ; next 
comes the demand to finance the Burma rice crop, and finally the rush up 
country for wheat, cotton and oil seeds. In every case the money is required 
to pay the culticator and through him the landlord, the shopkeeper, and the 
moneylender. It is to end this mediaeval system that the co-operator desires 
to link up rural finance to the finances of Government and the commercial 
world. He wants no Government aid, unless it is the same right of access 
to its unexpended balances as is enpoyed by the commercial and industrial 
magnate. He requires no more Government support than is afforded to the 
Presidency banks. In return for this he hopes to produce that equilibrium 
of monetary demand and supply for which Government and the financier 
have been for years vainly seeking. Yet we are told that it is impossible to 
spare half a dozen men of affairs for two or three weeks to consider so 
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important a problem. Let us hope that even in the fifth year of the war we 
are not so bankrupt of ability as this, and that better counsels will still 
prevail .—"The Statesman.” 



CIRCULARS 


Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, Limited. 

Counoil Order No. 2. 

Since the Local Auditors and other intending examinees have not yet 
been provided with necessary books on Co-operation and it would be hard¬ 
ship to them if the first examination as proposed in Council Order No. i 
is held this year it is postponed till November 1919. 


Approved by Council. 


Ranchi, 2i$tSept. t 1918. 


Mohiuddin Ahmkd, 

Governor . 


Registrar's Circular No. 8 of 1918. 

The instruction contained in Circular No. 6 of 1918 have not been 
carried out in some places and in others the Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss accounts, prepared by the Inspecting Clerks have been found to be 
full of mistakes. One reason for this is the fact that the Balance Sheet 
which had to be prepared under the circular for a complete calendar or 
Sambat year could not be checked on the basis of the previous audited 
Balance Sheet, which represented the condition of the society at a date either 
prior or subsequent to the date on which the calendar or the Sambat year 
commenced. In order to facilitate the work of the Inspecting Clerks and 
the subsequent checking by the Local Auditors and ensure correctness in 
such statements, the following instructions are issued in supersession to 
previous instructions on the same matter. 

1. For the first year the Inspecting Clerks will prepare the Balance 
Sheet and the Profit and Loss account for the period between the last date of 
the auddit immediately previous and the closing day of the last calendar 
or Sambat year whichever is decided to be the most convenient year for the 
area. In order to check the correctness of these statements they will take 
the audited figures as their basis. The societies will thus continue for one 
year to have accounts for unequal periods presented to them in the Annual 
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General Meetings as heretofore. But from the next year, the account 
prepared will be for one complete calendar or Sambat year as the case may 
be, e.g. t suppose a society is audited up to the 15th June 1918 in an area 
where the calendar year is adopted ; the Inspecting Clerk will prepare a 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss statement from the 16th June 1918 to the 
31st December 1918 for the first year and these statements will be presented 
to the societies in their Annual General Meetings in January or February 
1919. But in its next Annual General Meeting in January or February 1920 
the society will have the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss accounts of the 
complete calendar year of iqiq, /.c\, from January 1st to 31st December. 

2. The Local Auditor while auditing the societies in the usual course 
will audit the accounts up to the date of audit but will not prepare a Balance 
Sheet or Profit and Loss account as hitherto. He will however check the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss statement prepared by the Inspecting 
Clerk and certify their correctness and embody copies of these with his 
audit notes, e.g., an auditor audits a society on the 25th October, 1918 and 
supposing the last date of the previous audit was the 15th May, 1917 ; he 
will audit the accounts up to the 25th October 1918 but will not prepare 
any Balance Sheet or Profit and Loss statement up to that date He will 
merely check the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss statement prepared by 
the Inspecting Clerk for the period ibth May, 1917 to the 31st December and 
submit copies of these with his audit report. Whenever he detects any 
mistakes he will himself adjust the mistakes in the books and make a special 
report about such adjustment in his audit report. 

3. Where the Inspecting Clark failed to prepare the Balance Sheet 
or Profit and Loss accounts the Local Auditors will themselves prepare 
these according to instructions in paragraph 1 (even if these had not been 
presented before the last Annual General Meeting of the societies) and they 
will embody copies of such statements with their audit report instead of the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss account up to the date of audit. 

4. The Inspecting Clerk and Local Auditors must clearly grasp the 
instructions given above. If they cannot understand them they must have 
a personal consultation with the Deputy Registrar or Sub-Deputy Registrar 
in charge of the Division. 


Muhi-ud-pin Ahmad, 

Offg. Registrar, Co-operative Societies , 
Bihar and Orissa. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The September issue of Bombay Co-operative Quarterly opens with an 
instructive article by Mr. M. L. Darling describing the various lines along 
which co-operative work is being done in the Sikh Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
Mr. Ewbank contributes a vivid sketch of the Simla Conference of Registrars, 
and his masterly article on “the True Sphere of Central Co-operative Banks’* 
has been reproduced. 


From our point of view the main feature of Mysore Economic Conference 
(to which the July number of the Mysore Economic Journal is devoted) is 
the debate on Land Banks. Such organizations it was proposed, should exist 
side by side with co-operative societies, and to avoid competing with such 
societies they should not grant loans of less than Rs. 2,000 or for periods 
of less than five years. The industrialisation of agriculture will naturally 
make such banks indispensable. Though the conference was agreed about 
the necessity for the measure “there seemed to be some vagueness about its 
exact significance and its relation to the existing co-operative agencies” 
Dr. Coleman read a thoughtful paper on the consolidation of agricultural 
holdings on the lines of the work done by Mr. Keatings, Director of 
Agriculture in Bombay. 


We welcome the appearance of a new co-operative Journal in Guzrati. 
Its title is “Kheti and Sahkarya” which means “Agriculture and Co-opera¬ 
tion” and it is published in Baroda. The articles attain, in many cases, a 
high standard of merit and we arc sure, the journal will promote the cause 
of co-operation in all Guzrati speaking districts. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

It will be remembered that at the meeting of Provincial 
Co-operative Conference last year, a Standing Committee of the 
Conference was appointed to advise the Registrar between the last 
conference and the coming one. This committee recommended 
that it was desirable and necessary to hold the conference this 
year. We are glad to learn that Government have accepted the 
committee’s suggestions and arrangements have been made to 
hold the conference in February. 


The process of decentralization in Co-operative administra¬ 
tion is still in progress in Bengal. Two new posts of Divisional 
Auditors have been sanctioned by Government; and we are glad 
to find that two of the senior Inspectors have been promoted to 
these posts. Babu B. K. Das has been placed at Naogaon for the 
Rajshahi Division and Babu U. N. Sen at Dacca for Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions. They are at present undergoing the 
necessary training under a well-known firm of Calcutta Auditors. 
It is hoped that under these new arrangements the Statutory 
audit work will be done more expeditiously and the development 
of Co-operation will proceed on more sound financial lines. 
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The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative society is a 
unique institution in Bengal, and a perusal of the report of its 
first general Meeting will give a most fitting reply to those 
interested traducers who sought the columns of the public press 
to discredit it in the eyes of the public. To give one thousand 
rupees to war charites, to spend twelve thousand rupees for a dis¬ 
pensary, five thousand for a medical ward in the local hospital, 
fifteen thousand for education, fifteen hundred for improving 
roads and two lacs for giving bonuses to the cultivators—and all 
this out of the first year's profits—is truly unique in the annals 
of Indian Co-operation. Praise be to those who organised the 
society and who are still zealously promoting its interests. 


If the first year’s balance sheet shows a profit of nearly five 
lakhs, it is but reasonable to suppose that next year it will not be 
less. With this huge annual sum may it not be possible in the near 
future to equip and maintain a College of Agriculture which would 
impart free scientific agricultural instruction to the cultivating 
class ? If the efforts of the society in this line are supplemented 
by the state, such a scheme may easily be developed and worked. 


It affords us great pleasure to read the glowing accounts of 
the activities of Co-operative stores in Great Britain where they 
have proved so successful. Indian experience in this line is, 
however, rather discouraging. The main difficulty is the apathy 
of the directorate which results in the conversion of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Store into a one-man business. Now that Co-operative stores 
are being formed in many Colleges, we" should draw the attention 
of the promoters to this point viz, that in the management of a 
Co-operative Store, more than in the management of any other 
society, a sustained enthusiasm of the working members is a sint 
qua non for its success. 



We publish in this number a definite scheme for Co-operative 
training and instruction. If this scheme is accepted, by the/ 
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Conference, the B. C. O. Society will take early steps to work it 
out; but it must be backed by sufficient funds to enable it to carry 
it out successfully and in its entirety. We have no doubt that all 
who are interested in the sound and progressive development of 
Co-operation in Bengal—the landed aristocracy, the mercantile 
community, the Central Banks and Government—will liberally 
finance this scheme and help in its early fruition. 


From the current Bengal Report it appears that the first 
three month’s working of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Federation, Ltd., has yielded a profit of Rs. 3,522. The working 
capital of the Federation has, we understand, doubled itself in 
eight months. The institution of this really Co-operative apex 
bank has inspired so much public confidence that the stream of 
deposits from financiers continued to grow in volume till it was 
found that the funds that were forthcoming far exceeded the 
amount which could find profitable investment. Under these 
circumstances the Bank authorities did the only thing which was 
possible for them to do, via., they reduced the rates of interest 
for fixed deposits, and these now vary from 5 p.c. per annum for 
deposits fixed for one year to 6 per cent, per annum for deposits 
fixed for four years. 

We may incidentally remark that the Federation should out 
of its profits afford part of the financial aid that is necessary for 
carrying out the scheme for Co-operative training and instruction. 
The Federation—more than any other body—is deeply interested 
in the stability of 1 the movement; and what agency, other than 
a trained body of officials and an educated body of members, can 
promote that stability? When the time comes for the next 
annual meeting of the Federation, we hope that the Directors will 
allot a substantial portion of their profits to the B. C. O. Society 
for furthering the scheme of Co-operative training and instruction. 


The Fatwa Co-operative Dispensary is a novel co-operative 
institution—in fact, the only one of its kind in India. It appears 
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{rora the latest Bihar and Orissa Report that during the last year 
no less than 25,482 persons received help from the dispensary, 
and of these, 2933 were members of Co-operative societies; and 
that the total income of the dispensary was about Rs. 5,000. The 
success of the dispensary has been in a large measure due to the 
liberal help which it has received from the District board; but this 
is no reason why the District Board should now take over the 
dispensary and appoint its own committee and should thus kill 
an exemplary society of its kind. We thoroughly agree with the 
following remarks of the Registrar—“The desire to manage one’s 
own affairs is a praiseworthy desire, and when the people show 
that they are able (as in this case the dispensary committee have 
amply proved) to provide an efficient management, the district 
board should, in my opinion, be only too glad to welcome and 
encourage such self-help.” 


There were already very successful societies at the Hansqua 
Tea Estate, the Goomti Tea Estate and at other places. In those 
places where there are no Co-operative societies, the planters have 
very often to lend considerable sums of money to the coolies; by 
the institution of those Societies, however, the planters have been 
relieved of the necessity of lending. Besides, owing to the 
joint liability of the members, it is the interest of every 
member to see that no other member leaves the tea garden. The 
institution of these societies in the tea gardens has thus proved 
beneficial both to the coolies and the planters.- It is gratifying to 
note, therefore, that the Darjeeling Tea Planters’ Association, at 
the instance of Mr. Donovan, has appointed a committee consist¬ 
ing of Messrs. G. W. O’Brien, J. Calvert and E. Kingsley to 
investigate thoroughly the question of developing more Co¬ 
operative Societies among the coolies in the tea gardens. 


Mr. Donovan recently wrote a letter to the Calcutta 
University authorities in which he urged on them. to use their 
influence to get students to take up the practical study of 



Co-operation, as suggested by Sir Daniel Hamilton in his address 
entitled “The Spacious Days to come” by encouraging the 
study of political economy with special reference to Co-operation. 
Acting on this letter the University authorities have instituted 
two annual prizes of Rs. 250 and Rs. 2<x> to be awarded during 
the next 3 years. The prizes are open to all graduates of not 
more than 10 years’ standing. The University is to be congratu¬ 
lated on their opening a vast and most fertile held to the labours 
of its graduates. It is to be hoped that the offer of these prizes 
will rouse a keen interest among our graduates in the study of 
practical problems of Co-operation. 


In our last issue we published “A scheme for Provident 
Deposits in Central Co-operative Banks” by Mr. N. G. Basak. 
The pages of this Journal are open to a discussion of that scheme 
by those interested in it. 


We are glad to find that the Co-operative idea is gradually 
spreading to the mofussil colleges. On the 22nd of December 
last the Rajshahi College Co-operative Store was registered. The 
membership, we are told, is open to all students and teachers and 
other officers of the college. The share capital is Rs. 5,000. 
The value of each share is Rs. 5 of which )/ 2 will be called. W r e 
shall watch the progress of this new society with great interest 
and we hope other mofussil colleges will follow the example of 
Rajshahi. 


At the last Zamindar’s Conference Babu Surendra Narayan 
Sinha (Secretary, Jiaganj Co-operative Bank) suggested the 
establishment of a Zamindar’s Co-operative Bank with a view to 
help indebted Zamindars to recover encumbered estates and 
thus gave them from alienation. We commend this suggestion 
to the careful attention of our Zamindars and we invite corres¬ 
pondence on it, 
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We have been discussing in our recent issues some sources 
of financial help available for furthering the co-operative move¬ 
ment in India. We have mentioned the favourable balances of 
Indian trade and the assistance to be expected from the Indian 
Banking system. But it might be argued that the assistance 
from the credits which India has collected abroad will be only a 
temporary windfall, while not very much can be expected from 
the presidency Banks and other Banking Institutions which will 
have their hands fairly full in assisting the Industrial revolution 
which will begin in India in the near future. Hence we venture 
to suggest a third financial resources in the shape of loans from 
the fiduciary portion of the Paper Currency Reserve. In his 
work on “Indian Currency and Finance”, Mr. Keynes has argued 
that “the manner in which the reserve against the note issue is 
kept is needlessly restricted. Apart from that portion which is 
permanently invested, the whole is kept in gold and silver. This 
is in imitation of the rule governing the Bank of England’s note 
issue”. He argues in favour of lending out a portion of the 
reserve on bills of Exchange and other approved security. His 
proposal is that loans from the Paper Currency Reserve should be 
given out to help Indian traders and generally so as to reduce the 
fluctuations of the Indian discount rate. But, it might be added, 
that there is no reason \\ T hy the whole benefit of loans from the 
Paper Currency Reserve should go to the commercial classes. 
The Indian agriculturist has at least an equal claim to the benefits 
from these loans and his need is even greater. 


The importance of the resources for loans to which we have 
referred above can hardly be exaggerated. With the rapid 
extension of public confidence in any country’s note system, the 
fiduciary portion of the reserve behind it is bound to develop. 
Perhaps there is no better illustration of this than is afforded by 
the growth of securities in our Paper Currency Reserve in the last 
four years, when the percentages of security to the total reserve 
has increased from 18 per cent, to nearly 62 per cent. We see 
from this that with a world-wide war going on and with our 
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J*aper Currency figures reaching new records year bv year the 
Fiduciary reserve has been more than tripled. It was a signal 
proof of the triumph of state credit, as most of the new securities 
added, consisted of Treasury Bills or of securities created ad hoc. 
It is also very encouraging for the credit of the paper of 
Co-operative Societies as long as they are supervised and their 
policy is guided by state officials. 


The merits of our proposal depend upon the value of the 
promissory notes of our Societies as securities. Jt is generally 
admitted that commercial paper is excellent security on which 
loans can be made from the Paper Currency Reserve. ' But the 
question will be asked—is the paper of Co-operative Societies as 
good as commercial paper from the point of view of security for 
such loans? We shall therefore institute a comparison between 
• the security value of the two kinds of paper and we shall find 
favourable characteristics peculiar to each. The first point to be 
urged in favour of commercial paper is that it is capable of being 
turned into cash in the ordinary market, while that is not possible 
at present in the case of the pro-notes of Co-operative Societies. 
In time, however, this defect of Co-operative paper might be 
remedied either by arrangements entered into with Presidency 
Banks under which they will undertake the duty of re-discounting 
agricultural paper or by the establishment of a state co-operative 
apex bank. A second point in which commercial paper appears 
superior to co-operative paper is the shorter period of the former. 
Commercial paper is drawn for from three to six months, while 
co-operative pro-notes are drawn for from six to twelve months. 
On further thought however this difference in usuance does not 
go to the root of the matter. If there are a few thousands of bills 
in the port-folio of a bank or of a Government institution, a certain 
number of these bills and pro-notes which are bought on different 
dates must liquidate themselves day by day, irrespective or the 
period for which they are drawn; and in this lies the chief merit 
of bills or paper as investments. Further, commercial bills are 
very often renewed on maturity which is not the case with our 
pro-notes. 
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This brings us to the special merits of the paper of 
Co-operative Societies as securities. In the first place, the 
Central Bank which lends on the pro-notes of a primary Society 
is constantly controlling and inspecting the affairs of the borrow¬ 
ing society but such minute control and inspection is entirely 
absent as between the accepting house and the drawer of a 
commercial bill; and this is a great point n favour of co-operative 
paper. Further, a primary society has to take share in a Central 
Bank in proportion to its borrowings from the Central Bank, and 
this naturally gives a further hold to the Central Bank on the 
borrowing society. Another important feature to be considered 
is the remarkable increase in the reserve of the primary Societies 
—reserves which in many cases go to buy shares are a further 
line of defence for the loans on which the pro-note is based. As if 
this was not enough, in some cases there is behind the pro-notes 
the further security of deposits made by the primary society in 
the Central Bank, while in every case money repaid by members 
to their societies is at once made available for repayment by the 
Society to the Central Bank. Besides all this there is the 
unlimited liability of every member of the primary society, while 
such societies are inspected and their accounts are audited by 
Government Inspectors whose number and vigilance is increasing. 
Finally, in the epoch pf consideration which occupied the last 
quinquennium, a vast number of the weaker societies have had to 
disappear. Looking to all these one can say that the pro-notes 
of the Societies are almost an ideal form of security on which a 
portion of the Fiduciary Reserve of our Paper Currency can be 
lent to help the cause of co-operation in India. 



RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND 
Parallels and Contrasts with Bengal 


[ By Co-OPKRATOR.] 

“Rural Reconstruction in Ireland” is a record of Co-operative 
Organization bv Lionel Smith-Gordon, m.a. (Oxon) and Laurence 
C. Staples, m.a. (Harvard). The former is an Irish disciple of 
Sir Horace Plunkett and now holds office in the Irish Agricul¬ 
tural Organization Society, and the latter is an American student 
of the Co-operative movement in Ireland. One striking fact in 
connection with this movement, which never went in for adver¬ 
tisement beyond the four seas of Ireland, is the way in which its 
lame has spread so as to bring a number of co-operative pilgrims 
and enquirers to the shores of Ireland. The first of the Bengal 
Registrars sought inspiration in Ireland and the present Registrar 
was sent by the Government of Bengal ten years later to do like¬ 
wise. Other Indian students of Economies might have been found 
too wandering among the societies in Ireland and one such 
actually took his coat off and accepted employment in a co-operative 
creamery there in order to get a practical knowledge of its working. 
Students and officials of Government from the great progressive 
republic of the West crossed the Atlantic to learn co-operation in 
Ireland. Students from other foreign countries were not 
wanting, and other countries more than one have paid to Ireland 
in this the tribute of imitation. It is little wonder that Irish co- 
operators feel as if “time had run back and fetched the age of 
gold,” when they see these pilgrims coming to their co-operative 
institutions, as in the days when she was the Island of Saints and 
Scholars and the pilgrims and students of Europe flocked to her 
monasteries and schools. 

The preface to this book is written by A. E., himself an 
ardent co-operator, albeit a poet and an idealist. In his words 
the book “is the most complete and accurate history of a movement 
which has come to be of the highest importance to Ireland”. Of 
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this movement A. E. says :—“It has in it the promise of a more 
real unity among the Irish people than has before seemed 
possible”, and he adds, which may repay the consideration of 
politicians, teachers, administrators, economists and indeed of 
citizens generally in Bengal, “The unity of a people may be 
brought about by acceptance of common religious, cultural or 
political ideals, but it is doubtful whether that unity can be made 
real by any of these unless there is an identity of economic interest 
among the majority of its citizens. Without this identity of 
economic interest made obvious to the average man the unity is 
without depth.” It is a fact that the farmers of Ireland, whether 
they hailed from Ulster or the South, knew no disunion on the 
fundamental question of the Land, however they differed in their 
ideas of political reconstruction. What the co-operative move¬ 
ment has undoubtedly done in the villages and towns in Ireland 
where it has taken root is to predispose the citizen “to subordinate 
his own interests and to identify them with the interests of the 
nation”. It does not sacrifice the interest of the individual, and 
therein lies the difference between socialism and co-operation, but 
it does teach the individual to subordinate his interest, and therein 
consists the highest form of citizenship, which fact enables A. E. 
to say and truly say of the movement that “it fosters the spirit of 
citizenship”. If there is one thing wanted, in Bengal especially, 
it is something to foster the spirit of citizenship and the movement 
which can do this by establishing an “identity of economic interest 
among the majority of citizens”, at the same time teaching each 
to subordinate his own interest to that of the whole is undoubtedly 
the ideal. 

The first chapter of the book deals with the economic and 
social condition of the country. “The Irish Problem capita¬ 
lized and italicized by the streneous efforts of the professional 
politician sinks into a secondary position” say the authors, com¬ 
pared to the problem of the economic welfare of the people. The 
politician may not agree to this statement of the case but who will 
deny in Bengal or Ireland that a main problem is one of poverty, 
“not only economic poverty but also a poverty of industrial 
character and social life?” The authors trace the .history of 
Ireland under British rule, showing how its manufactures were 
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deliberately suppressed by legislation, but they come back to the 
essential fact that the basic industry of the country is agriculture 
and, while no law suppressed this, the industry failed to organize 
and develop itself to meet modern conditions of competition and 
progress. Fifty years ago, Denmark was a far country from 
England; America and the Argentine were very distant lands. 
Great Britain, fast becoming a purely industrial country and tend¬ 
ing to depend for its agricultural produce on other countries and 
thus to become a great and growing market for that produce, had 
only two near neighbours, France and Ireland. In 189T 
Denmark, America and more distant countries were competing 
with Ireland in the English markets or rather had successfully 
driven Ireland, the sister kingdom, the near neighbour, out of the 
markets of England. The reason was that Irish agriculture was 
unorganized and undeveloped. The causes of this failure of Irish 
agriculture to develop and organise itself are most probably to be 
found in the land system of Ireland. It is scarcely a few years 
since Irish tenants were fiercely agitating for a right of occupancy 
which the poorest raiyat in Bengal has long enjoyed. There may 
be no parallel in the causes of this lack of organization and develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, but in both countries this lack, from whatever 
cause, did exist a few years ago. The most immediate conse¬ 
quences of the want of organization and development were the im¬ 
position of enormous taxes upon the basic industry of each country, 
not taxes that reached the coffers of Government but taxes that 
fed the rack-renters, the capitalists, the usurers and the parasites. 
The unorganized agricultural or other industrial population could 
always be crushed one by one. Co-operating, organized and 
united, they could have successfully opposed their hereditary 
enemies. This was the case with the industrial population of all 
countries until trade unionism came to their aid. Trade Unionism 
for all that has been said against it, does not endanger trade. It 
does not frighten capital away or prevent development. It in¬ 
creases trade, improves work, improves the worker and stimulates 
progress by making industry search for better processes, better 
machinery. Where trade unionism is strongest there the progress 
of industry is greatest. The laws of the great democracies would 
have killed progress if trades unionism were a hostile force to 
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progress. Instead, the great democracies lead the way in the 
progress of their industries, and in recognizing the rights of the 
worker. The antiquated notions of making profits by oppressing 
the actual producer have given way to the modern ideas of increas¬ 
ing profits by making a better and more contented workman and 
developing the means of production. Co-operation is more spirit¬ 
ual than, trade unionism. Without any of the bitterness which is 
associated with trades unionism it will make a better cultivator 
because a more contented and better remunerated cultivator. It 
will turn the minds of those, the capitalist, the financier, the land¬ 
lord, who depend in a country like this largely upon agriculture 
for their returns, towards maintaining their reasonable and 
reasonably safe returns by improvements in the system of agricul¬ 
ture itself, of the finance of agriculture and of marketing and not 
by further squeezing of the cultivator. If we take the economic 
holding as the standard, it must be made to produce enough first 
to give the cultivator sufficient to live in a decent standard of 
comfort and then to pay any contributions due to the capitalist, 
the financier and the landlord. The tenant working on the land 
has the first right to a living from it. If the produce of the land 
is not enough to pay the tribute of the rest after ensuring the culti¬ 
vator’s comfort it must be made to do so. It can be made to do 
so by improved finance, improved methods, improved manures 
and fertilizers, improved varieties of seeds, the elimination of 
waste. The energy of the capitalist, the financier and the landlord 
might then be devoted to bringing about these improvements on 
which their income will depend. They might work to make their 
money productive then and such work would be for the common 
benefit. This is no Utopian dream; it is exactly what has 
happened where labour has organized itself, and where the captains 
of industry sit on conciliation boards by the side, of their em¬ 
ployees, in British countries where the Conciliation board is an 
institution of the Law. If it can be done for other industries it 
can be done for the oldest and greatest of industries. 

The industry of agriculture has always been associated with 
credit and too often with usury. Economists agree that credit is 
necessary for agriculture and administrators and legislators strive 
to dissociate the industry from usury. Thus in India co-operative 
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credit has come to be recognized as the main form of co-operation, 
because co-operatibn was first introduced for the agricultural 
classes and because the great economic characteristic of the Indian 
agriculturist was his indebtedness to usurers. The evil was 
recognized and co-operation was meant to remove it. .Should not 
co-operation have been taken deeper and been used also to remove 
the cause of indebtedness, the unorganized state of agriculture and 
its lack of development to meet modern conditions ? 

Is agriculture as at present practised in Bengal a profitable 
profession? If it is not, co-operative credit will ameliorate the 
condition of the cultivator but will not make him independent. 
Co-operation should be taken deeper and by its means agriculture 
should be organized and developed. In fact, it is obvious that 
whether co-operative credit is successful in its aims or not it only 
deals with one phase of the problem and co-operation to organise 
and develop agriculture would increase success. 

Turning over the farther pages of this chapter we come 
across such statements and references as these—“the natural re¬ 
sources (of the country) have never been properly utilized “there 
has been the greatest poverty and distress;” “the land became 
the property of a comparatively small number of landlords;” 
“there was no alternative to the land as a source of livelihood;” 
“rents rose continuously depending on . . . . the rapacity of the 
landlord;” “middlemen rent-collectors prospered quite as much 
as the actual owners;” “from these facts developed an extreme 
subdivision of holdings;” “under such conditions no profitable 
form of agriculture could be practised;” “most of the tenants 
(were) perpetually in arrears;” “agriculture (as it was) did not 
form a sound economic basis for the national existence”. There 
are references to evictions, to public houses, to the birth and death 
tates, and to emigration, which are not so apposite, but further 
on the authors come to deal with the village shop-keepers and 
gombeenmen, of whom they say "the people were bound to them 
in a virtual slavery, ever in debt for necessities supplied or credit 
given”. “Social distinctions, developed as they largely mere 
from the economic situation, afterwards did much to aggravate 
its seriousness”. “This division (of the population into several 
classes)'was accentuated by racial . . . and religious differences,” 



“There has been no sense of social solidarity.” “A real com¬ 
munity life seemed impossible.” “The real importance of these 
facts (the economic and social conditions of the people) lay in their 
effect upon the character of men and women.” The lack of 
“energy and initiative and moral fibre of the people” is commented 
upon as a result of these conditions. Could a writer on the 
economic and social conditions of Bengal avoid statements and 
references similar to these ? 

The next chapter of the book deals very succinctly, but 
omitting nothing, with the series of land acts which have converted 
the farmers of Ireland into peasant proprietors from being tenants 
at will. There is little or no parallel here between the countries, 
for in the matter of the rights of tenants in the land Bengal legisla¬ 
tion or custom at least was a century or more ahead of Irish, but 
it is not unworthy of notice that two of the men who had the chief 
part in creating and administering the final Land Act in Ireland 
were Irishmen who had learned their work in Bengal. 

Having dealt with these essential preliminaries the authors 
proceed to the subject proper of their book and trace the early 
history of the constructive policy of Sir Horace Plunkett, the 
co-operative movement or organization for common effort on a basis 
of equality. As in all countries so in Ireland such organization 
was of primary importance under primitive conditions. The 
ancient land system of Ireland vesting owenership in the tribe 
was co-operative. As in India social life was organized in ancient 
days on a community basis, and again as in India “the heritage 
of associative faculties which had been developed Was of the 
greatest value in the new movement”. 

In 1831 inspired by the teachings of Robert Owen, a Clare 
landlord, John Scott Vandeleur, with the assistance of J. C. Craig, 
a disciple of Owen, started a co-operative community on his estate, 
which proved to be an “amazing success’ while it lasted and 
revealed the capacity of the peasantry for combined action. 
About 1890 the English Co-operative Union began to examine 
the prospects of co-operation in Ireland and their Secretary 
reported :—“The miserable poverty of most of the people makes 
if impossible that they should commence co-operation on their own 
initiative; and were even that possible they lack the confidence in 
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each other necessary to success ’ *. Here indeed is a parallel which 
no one will deny. Sir Horace (then Mr.) Plunkett had earlier 
started a co-operative store and the efforts of co-operation were 
directed towards consumers’ societies at first. It was not long 
before it was realized that greater success was possible in other 
lines. The first Store, however, was a dozen years in existence 
before this discovery was made. In India too, perhaps, we may 
find after our dozen years of work that something in addition to 
the lines we have adopted is necessary. The new discovery in 
Ireland was the organization on the productive side of the farmer’s 
business. Organization on the marketing side might do as much 
for Bengal. The dairying industry, a large industry in Ireland, 
was selected for organization. “Drumcollogher Co-operative 
Creamery Society” was the first fruit of Sir Horace’s “arduous 
and at times discouraging campaign.” The ignorance and sus¬ 
picions of the farmers proved the greatest obstacle say the authors. 
How reminiscent of one’s experiences in Bengal! Fifty meetings 
did Sir Horace and his men hold in vain, yet not in vain, for all 
the seed can not have fallen on the rock. No new society 
appeared, however, in spite of the fact that Drumcollogher cream¬ 
ery was a great success, turning over about j£to,ooo in its first 
year, paying the highest price for milk and still making a profit 
for its members. The English Co-operative Union brought its 
aid soon after. An organiser was appointed, a man of great 
energy, Mr. R. A. Anderson. He visited Sweden to learn how 
organization was done there and then after 200 meetings in Ire¬ 
land he was able to show in 2 years 17 societies at work. The 
next year added 8 more and in 1894 there were 56 creamery 
societies with 10 agricultural societies and only 1 credit society. 
These sixty-seven societies with 4,000 members felt the need of 
some co-ordinating, guiding association and this was the genesis 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization Society and the subsequent 
expansion of the movement with which the book goes on to deal. 

Among so many parallels and resemblances one striking con¬ 
trast between the movement in Ireland and the movement in 
Bengal is revealed. In spite of the fact that “gombeenism” was 
as common in Ireland as “mahajani” in its evil sense was in 
Bengal the credit movement did not fructify in the western country. 



In Ireland the enquiry was carried deeper and the cause of in* 
debtedness was sought for. The habit of the people was not 
accepted as a cause. What was the cause of the habit? No 
people would have cultivated such a habit without cause. That 
cause was found to lie in the lack of organization in their industry, 
which exposed them at a great disadvantage to all who wished to 
make profit out of them. The writer knows, few better, how 
great and how ingrained is the habit of borrowing in the Bengal 
cultivator. But why is it necessary for him to borrow and why is 
it necessary to borrow at such usurious rates ? Mere extravagance 
is not an answer. The cultivator may be extravagant in his cere¬ 
monies and his feasts, but extravagance is possible only because he 
gets so much credit and he would not get the credit if he had not the 
security. No one is going to lend money to a mere spendthrift. Yet 
hundreds of people in every district lend money to the Bengal 
cultivator. There is a reason for this. It must be that the culti¬ 
vator’s credit is really great and the investment of the mahajan is 
really a very safe and sound investment. The division of holdings 
may be another reason why the cultivator has to borrow, but why 
has the cultivator of an economic holding to borrow at usurious 
rates? Why, when so much credit is given, is it not given at 
reasonable rates? The writer believes that the cause in Bengal 
will be found to be the same as in Ireland, lack of organization in 
the industry of the people. This lack of organization gives the 
mahajan an advantage over the cultivator and he uses it. As the 
security is great—for few mahajans are fools—the mahajan enjoys 
the advantage and increases it by encouraging extravagance. 
Here is a case from Tippera District from pre-war days. A 
certain mahajan went personally to a certain tenant and said to 
.him :—“Are you not ashamed? Look at your neighbour here. 
He has corrugated iron roofs under which to live and you have 
merely grass and straw”. The cultivator replied :—“He had 
the money to buy the corrugated iron. I have not.” The 
mahajan said :— “I can lend you the money and you can pay me 
when you like.” Then the deed was done. To-day the culti¬ 
vator is a slave of that mahajan and the mahajan’s investment 
would make a speculator in the jute boom green with envy. Extra¬ 
vagance was only a side issue in this case. The real cause of 
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1 ndebtedness was the excellent security the cultivator had to offer 
and the enhancement of that security in the eyes of the mahajan 
by the knowledge that the cultivator had not an organization to 
get him the full fruits of his industry. To get any fruits at all 
he would have to go through the mahajan. Would a mere organi¬ 
zation for credit be enough for the cultivator in these circum¬ 
stances ? No, because his industry would still remain unorganized 
and would still have to support many parasites 

This then is the contrast. In Ireland what has been or¬ 
ganized is not credit but industry and the organization of industry, 
by increasing the already excellent security of the cultivator, 
increased his credit and if this increase of credit did make him 
extravagant in any instance the harm done was not of the nature 
of the harm done by extravagance encouraged by the mahajan, 
for in the one ca.se it was an actual increase of resource that en¬ 
couraged the higher standard of living, which we call an extra¬ 
vagance, and in the other the attempt to reach the higher standard 
of living sprang from an actual decrease in resources. In the 
former there was a chance of the increase of resources keeping 
pace with the “extravagance” and if it failed the speed with which 
disaster approached was an arithmetic progression. In the latter 
the two factors were both operating in geometric progression 
against the cultivator and it was impossible to escape the disaster. 
Now the mere increase of credit facilities without increasing the 
security for the credit is what has too often resulted from credit 
societies and it is quite possible that the security of members of 
a credit society may after some time be less than it was at the 
beginning owing to a higher standard of living being unwarrant¬ 
ably induced in the members. An organization of industry, how¬ 
ever, if successful, must result in an increase in resources and 
consequently in security, which really does warrant a higher 
standard of living, and not merely in an increase of borrowing 
facilities on a given security. That is the difference. An 
organization of industry increases resources by eliminating waste 
and parasitic influence. An organization for credit merely in¬ 
creases facilities for borrowing on a given security and this very 
security is liable to decrease if any person concerned is induced 
merely by the possession of better borrowing facilities and not 
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really by increased profits to raise his standard of living. There 
is a great danger that the cultivator will raise his standard of 
living in proportion to the increased extent to which he can borrow 
and not to the increased extent to which he can save. True, of 
course better borrowing facilities judiciously used must bring 
greater savings to the cultivator but only to the extent of the differ¬ 
ence of interest paid. The credit organization saves interest, the 
industrial organization increases returns and necessarily saves 
interest too. There is, too, no reason why in addition to an 
organization of industry there should not be an organization of 
credit. But the organization of industry is of greater importance. 



A SCHEME OF CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING AND 
INSTRUCTION FOR BENGAL 


[By P. Mukherji, M.A.] 

§r. The conduct of a co-operative society—be it a rural 
bank, a store or a central bank—requires a sound technical 
knowledge of the principles and law of co-operation. Such a 
knowledge is also essential for the Supervisors, Auditors and 
Inspectors on whose efficiency the success and stability of the 
whole movement depend. Up till now no systematic attempt has 
been made in Bengal to train the large body of the inspecting and 
auditing staff and to educate the still larger body of members of 
co-operative societies. The Servants of India Society of Poona 
has led the way under the able leadership of Mr. Devadhar. It is 
now high time that Bengal co-operators should make arrangements 
for a system of co-operative training and instruction. I have 
attempted in this Note to draw up a workable scheme, and have 
left the details to be worked out by the proposed Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Training Board. 

§2. A Central Co-operative Training Board in Calcutta .— 
The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society should organize 
a Central Co-operative Training Board. It should consist of n 
members, viz., 

The Registrar ... ... ... i 

The Co-operative Department ... 2 

The B. C. O. S. ... ... ... 2 

Hie Federation ... ... ... 2 

Hon. Organisers to be nominated by the 
Registrar ... ... ... 2 

Representative of Trades ... ... 1 

Representative of Financiers ... ... 1 To be co-opted by the 

other members. 

Theft shall be a Working Committee of five members to 
arrange the details of the scheme and to control their working. 
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This Working Committee shall elect its own Chairman who shall 
have a casting vote. 

The Board shall elect its own Chairman and a Vice-Chairman; 
its accounts should be kept separate from those of the B. C. O. S.; 
it should have its own Secretary—preferably a paid one—and its 
own Hon. Treasurer. The office establishment of the B. C. O. S. 
should be strengthened to cope with the additional work of the 
Board. The appointment of the Board and the election of the 
office-bearers should be made annually soon after the annual 
meeting of the B. C. O. S. 

§3. There are three broad classes of men who are expected 
to come under the operations of the Board, viz., (a) Raw recruits 
and Inspectors of less than three years’ standing, (b) Working 
auditors and supervisors and ( c ) Secretaries of rural societies. 

§4. (A) Raw recruits and inspectors of less than three years 1 
standing .—In the case of new recruits for the inspecting and 
auditing staffs and secretaryships of central banks, the Board 
should, every year, after consultation with the Registrar, invite 
applications from graduates for permission to attend the Training 
Class in Calcutta. The number to be admitted to the class should 
depend on the number of vacancies likely to be filled up by out¬ 
siders. Thus if the number of vacancies for outsiders be 20, the 
number of admissions should not be more than 50, or 60, of the 
applicants. The necessity for choice prior to admission- in the 
class lies in the fact that it would cause great mischief if admitted 
students, though successful in the examinations, are not given 
appointments owing to the absence of other necessary qualifica¬ 
tions. It is. far better to see beforehand that candidates for ad¬ 
mission to the class are otherwise qualified for employment in 
the co-operative service. For, in that case, there would be no bar 
to their being appointed in the co-operative service except a certain 
standard of success in the examinations to be conducted by the 
Board. 

Every member of the Class shall be required to pay the sum 
of Rs. 25 on admission to the Class. He shall have to undergo 
a six weeks’ course of theoretic instruction which would embrace 
a knowledge of—(i) the principles of co-operation, its history, its 
types, its growth in other countries,- and its progress and possibj- 
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Jities itt India—specially in Bengal: (2) the Act, the Rules, the 
Bye-laws and the circulars of the Department: (3) Liquidation 
Proceedings, (4) Accountancy and auditing, (5) Elementary 
economics (with special reference to co-operation and banking), 
(6) the Economic Geography of Bengal. After the six weeks’ 
course of instruction, an examination—partly written and partly 
oral—will be held by the Board. Those who obtain above 50% 
of the marks in both the written and oral examinations will be 
declared successful : from among the successful candidates the 
number required to fill up the vacancies will be selected in order of 
merit. 

The selected candidates will then have to undergo a four 
weeks’ course of practical training. Two weeks should be 
devoted to office work, e.g., registration, preparation of statements, 
checking of audit notes, etc. The remaining two weeks are to be 
devoted to work in the societies under the guidance of the 
“Divisional Instructors’’ (about whom details will follow). A 
subsistence allowance and travelling charges should be paid to them 
when out on tour with the Divisional Instructors. 

Candidates for Secretaryships of Central Banks are also 
expected to join the Classes; a trained Secretary will be a living 
asset for any Central Bank. 

Inspectors of less than 3 years’ standing (and such other 
Inspectors as may be selected by the Registrar) and working 
Secretaries of Central Banks should also join the theoretic course 
in the first year of the Class. They should be examined separately 
and should be exempted from undergoing the course of practical 
training. 

All successful Candidates should be granted certificates by 
the Board : medals and prizes may also be granted to those who 
show exceptional merit. 

This class should usually be held during the cold weather 
—say, from December to February. 

§5. (B) Working Auditors and Supervisors .—The problem of 

giving a course of theoretic instruction to the several grades of the 
supervising and auditing staffs who are already engaged in co¬ 
operative work is a very difficult one. If a Training Class is opened 
in Calcutta, is it possible for the whole body of supervisors, 
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auditors and newly appointed Inspectors to leave their work, come 
down to Calcutta, attend the class and sit for an examination? 
Apparently this is utopian and unpractical; the work of the Co* 
operative Department would come to a standstill, if all its auditing 
and supervising staff is called away from the districts to Calcutta. 
But if batches of—say—one auditor and one supervisor from each 
of the 27 districts can be arranged, and if classes for them can be 
arranged twice in the year (July to September) the whole body of 
auditors and supervisors would be trained in the course of two or 
three years without very much disturbing the work of the Depart¬ 
ment. The course of theoretic instruction should be the same as 
that for Class A, but the course of practical training should, in 
their case, only include training in office-work. 

Members of this Class will not be required to pay any fees 
for attending the Class : if it is considered necessary to appoint 
temporary men in their places for the two months of their train¬ 
ing, they may have to relinquish part of their salary : it is hoped 
that they will do so, for, their training would be taken into con¬ 
sideration when the time for promotion comes. If, however, 
sufficient funds are forthcoming to finance this scheme, they may 
not have to make this sacrifice. 

§6. Teachers for Classes “A“ and “B ”,—The five “Divi¬ 
sional Instructors” whose appointment is advocated in the next 
section are to take a leading part in the work of the Training Class 
iu Calcutta where they will have to spend about four months 
every year. They should be helped by other local Lecturers who 
should be paid honoraria for courses of lectures. The detailed 
arrangements for the Classes and for the methods to be followed 
by the Divisional Instructors should be left to the Central Co¬ 
operative Training Board. 

§7. (C) The Secretaries of Rural Co-operative Societies .— 

Any scheme of co-operative training which leaves out of its scope 
the secretaries of rural societies must be incomplete, There are at 
present over 3,000 rural societies in Bengal; it is futile to form 
any scheme which would necessitate bringing these 3,000 secre¬ 
taries to any central place. The rural secretaries cannot and will 
not—nor is it desirable that they should—leave the field and the 
plough to attend a training class. Cooperative instruction must 
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carried to their very doors, and such arrangements shall have 
be 'made as will involve the least inconvenience to these rural 
secretaries. 

Happily we shall not require any brand new scheme to 
achieve this object. For, we have already a well-tried and success¬ 
ful scheme ready for adoption in all parts of Bengal. I refer to 
the Comilla Scheme which is in operation in Comilla since 1916 : 
the scheme may be briefly described as follows :— 

There are in Comilla about 140 rural societies which are 
divided into 12 groups of 11 or 12 societies each : the 
societies are so chosen that they may all be adjacent 
to one another within a radius of 3 or 4 miles. Each 
such group is placed under an “Examiner” who is 
usually the local school or pathsala pandit and who 
is paid a monthly stipend of 8 or 10 rupees (at present 
paid out of monthly contributions by the rural 
societies). These “Group Examiners” who are first 
trained by the Supervisors under the direction of the 
Circle Inspectors conduct training classes—generally 
in the local Zemindar’s cutchery house—for the rural 
Secretaries who can easily walk from their residence 
(the distance being 2 or 3 miles at the most). The 
classes are usually held from x to 6 p.m. and continue 
for ten days. After this short course of Instruction 
the Examiners’s role becomes that of the “friend 
philosopher and guide” of the rural secretaries, for 
he acts as a sort of head secretary for the group, 
always at the service of the rural secretaries in their 
daily work, helping them in correctly keeping the books 
of the society, and in preparing the annual statements,, 
assisting the societies in collecting dues from members 
and the Central Bank in collecting dues from the rural 
societies, representing the grievances of the societies 
to the Central Bank authorities and explaining the 
orders of the Central Bank authorities—in short, 
acting as a sort of intermediary between the rural 
societies and the Central Banks. 
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These “Examiners” are at present being paid by monthly 
contributions from societies. 

The result of this new institution is that in Tipperah the 
“B” Class societies predominate and the collection of 
“overdue” loans is very satisfactory. 

Now here is a scheme which has actually been tried and which 
has proved a great success. I think this scheme should now have 
a wider trial. But it should be recognised that these Examiners 
themselves should be carefully trianed before they can be charged 
with the important duties of instructing and guiding the rural 
co-operators. I should propose, therefore, that Government 
should create five new' posts of “Divisional Instructors” for the 
five Divisions of Bengal: these “Divisional Instructors” are to 
enjoy the same status and salary as the newly created “Divisional 
Auditors” and should be recruited from the ranks of the most 
efficient Inspectors. The primary duty of these “Divisional 
Instructors” should be to train the “Examiners” and supervise 
their work, to train the secretaries "of Central Banks, to under¬ 
take propaganda work on behalf of the B. C. O. S., and to help the 
Central Training Board in the work of the Calcutta Training Class. 

§8. The cost of the scheme and hoiv to meet it :—The main 
items of expenditure i\nder this shceme consist of— 

(a) the salaries of the “Divisional Instructors”, 

( b ) the salaries of the “Examiners”, 

(c) the payment of honoraria to “Lecturers”, 

(d) the payment of travelling expenses to Inspectors, 

Auditors, and Supervisors attending the Calcutta 
classes, 

(e) the payment of subsistence allowances to successful 

candidates of Class “A”, 

(/) office expenses of the Central Training Board. 

It is to be hoped that Government will bear the charges under 
items (a) and (d). To meet the other charges a “Co-operative 
Education Trust Fund” should be created : this Fund (which will 
be held in trust by the Board) will largely consist of— 

5% of the profits of rural societies (Rs. 10,000), 

5% of the profits of Central Banks (Rs. 10,000), 
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7 %'% °f the profits of the Provincial Federation (Rs. 2,000), 

Fees from candidates (Rs. 1,000), 

Contribution from the Naogaon Society (Rs. 10,000), 
Contributions from the mercantile and other communities 
(Rs. 5,000). 

It is to be hoped that endowments will be forthcoming from 
liberal and public-spirited donors and that Government will make 
liberal grants for successfully carrying out this scheme. The 
rural societies, the central banks, and the Provincial Bank will all 
be gainers, because the working of societies will vastly improve, 
realisation of kists will be much more satisfactory, and the 
security for loans and deposits will be far more reliable. They 
ought not, therefore, to grudge the payment of a small part of 
their profits towards the working of this educative scheme. The 
landholding class and the mercantile community are also expected 
to afford financial help, for, their prosperity is largely bound xip 
with that of the great body of agriculturists for whose improve¬ 
ment this scheme is devised. It is hoped specially that the Jute 
Mill-Owners’ Association, and the local Chambers of Commerce, 
will liberally endow this scheme, so that it may be placed on a 
permanent footing. 

§9. I shall conclude this Note by making a reference to a few 
extracts from the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumtning’s speeches at the 
last Provincial Conference and at the inaugural meeting of the 
B. C. O. S. “What I do maintain”, he said in his concluding 
address at the last Conference, “is this, that you should always 
remember the co-operative principle. Both here and elsewhere I 
have heard with some misgivings accounts of actual facts, and I 
gather that there are in the societies many recalcitrant members 
and debtors. There is also a good deal of request for help from 
Government which, if the co-operative movement were run on 
sound lines, would never have been put forward at all. I, there¬ 
fore, as a closing exhortation, implore you, one and all, to re¬ 
member that this is a co-operative movement and that every time 
you ask for unco-operative measures to deal with your members 
and your debtors, you are making a very very grave admission, 
I will not say, of failure or of incompeteticy, but I will say, of 
selection of members ’ * Again, in his address before the Inaugural 
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meeting of the B. C. 0 . S. he said—“It is, therefore, all the more 
surprising that applications are made to me and to Mr. Donovan 
by people who consider themselves competent to inspect co¬ 
operative societies when they do not know what co-operation means; 
they have never read a book on the subject, they have never 
studied the law r : they have never had the enterprise to see a rural 
society in its actual working.” 

Most of the defects referred to in the above extracts from the 
Hon’ble Mr. Cumming’s speeches are due to an ignorant member¬ 
ship and an untrained and inadequate supervising and instructive 
staff. Educate the members and train the supervising and ins¬ 
pecting staff, and one will not hear of the necessity of passing a 
separate Act to give facilities for the liquidation of moribund 
societies, nor will any body ask for the assistance of the State in 
collecting dues from recalcitrant debtors and there will be laid 
a solid foundation for raising the co-operative superstructure in 
Bengal. 



CO-OPERATIVE REPRESENTATION 


[By Prof. J. C. Coyajkk.] 

In the Reforms Report the political interests of the ryot have 
been deservedly and eloquently emphasised and great hopes have 
been justly expressed as regards the results of his political 
education. But it is observed that the agricultural class is poorly 
equipped for politics and does not at present wish to take part in 
them. “The agriculturist has sat on caste punch ay ets; he has 
signed joint petitions to official authority, but he has never 
exercised a vote on public questions. His mind has been made up 
for him by his landlord or banker or his priest or his relatives or 
the nearest official.’’ But, perhaps, this description, highly 
sympathetic though it is, overlooks the capacity of the co-operative 
system in organizing and guiding the political opinion of the ryot. 
The activities of co-operation are not limited to “advancing him 
money in bad days and waiting till he is in a position to repay 
it.” With the organization of co-operation ramifying into the 
smallest village and binding together the co-operative interests of 
districts and provinces into various grades of federation, it might 
be found that the agriculturist will prove a very capable student 
of representative institutions and that his power of organizing 
might be superior to those of any other class. It is for the legis¬ 
lator to bring out the latent capacity of such an apt pupil by 
giving his representatives proper political work to do. The 
Report goes on to sav, “When local bodies are developed some of 
his class will have a vote on local questions. He will thus begin 
to discover that if there is no school near his village or road to 
take him to the market, the right way to procure these benefits 
is not as heretofore by asking the Collector for them but by 
voting for the local board member who is most likely to get 
them for him. ’ ’ We might be permitted to draw a few corollaries 
from these excellent dicta in the Report. 

To realise the above views the first step would be to grant 
seats on the village panchayets to members of the local rural 
society. This would greatly increase the prestige and the power 
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for good which the primary safety. at ( presenfen joys in its village. 
But the political education of the‘ryot will be forwarded another 
stage when a seat will be given to a member of one of the local 
societies on the Local Board in the Sub-Divisional Headquarters. 
In a Sub-division there might be 50 or 60 rural societies and 
these might elect one member for the Sub-divisional Local Board. 
Nothing could further in a better way the political education of 
the ryot. We might go still higher and request that a similar 
“franchise'’ be granted to the agricultural interests on the District 
Boards. The agricultural class forms the largest part of the 
population of India, and by the methods we have ventured to 
suggest one can bring political education of the best sort and the 
largest realization of enlightened self-interest, to assist in its 
political and economic development. Indeed, we do not despair 
of seeing in a no very remote future “members for Co-operative 
Societies” in the Legislative 'Councils. Any increased weight 
given to the Co-operative interest will be the truest way of giving 
at once greater security to the Government and the best political 
education to India. When representative institutions are esta¬ 
blished, every class will have to work out its own salvation, and 
there is no reason why the agriculturist who is a member of the 
best and strongest federations in India should entrust his political 
.salvation to other “politically-minded classes.” “Man is a 
political animal,” says‘Aristotle; and given proper opportunities 
such as we have enumerated above the dictum might perhaps find 
its best illustration in the humble Indian ryot. 

The recent Resolution of the Bombay Government on the 
administration of the Local Boards in the Western Presidency 
shows clearly that these-Boards want badly the introduction of a 
more active element. While it appeared that “in no case was any, 
interest evinced in the elections,” in some cases there was even 
an absence of candidates to offer themselves for the elections. As 
many as eighty meetings failed for lack of a quorum and the 
meetings of the Boards, besides being few in number, were badly 
attended. Such being the present condition of the Local Boards 
a revivifying element like that furnished by co-operation is surely 
to be welcomed. The members of. the Panchayets who will enter 
these Boards null come equipped with real ftrst hand local 
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knowledge and drilled into habits of regular attendance at and 
deliberations in meetings. 

Critics of the Reforms Report have pointed out that the 
financial side of the scheme advanced in it seems the weakest. 
Something can be done to remedy this defect by giving more share 
in the actual work of reform to the chief productive classes of 
India—the agricultural and the commercial groups, and by arous¬ 
ing and strengthening their interest in the general progress of the 
country. It is true that these classes are not so “politically- 
minded” as some others, but to say this is not a reproach but an 
encomium. As has been observed the vocal and politically- 
minded classes have grown hypersensitive in political matters; 
nor are they without considerations of self-interest to warp their 
political judgments. But the humble rvot—the horny-handed 
son of the soil—has no personal ambitions in politics. If he is 
ambitious he is only so for the sake of the soil that he tills. It is 
now the right time to bring these matters energetically before 
the Franchise Committee. It is to be hoped that the various 
Registrars and provincial Federations will take up the matter and 
bring it into due prominence. From the Government and the 
official circles which have been always so sympathetic towards co¬ 
operative aspirations nothing but encouragement can be expected. 
Finally, the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society and other 
similar Associations will find in this direction their rightful 
sphere of work. 

In support of the views which have been put forward above 
we might be allowed to cite some valuable observations made by 
an administrator of great experience and ability—Mr. P. C. 
Lyon :—“And, gentlemen, how can we best bring together the 
people in the constituencies which are ultimately to send repre¬ 
sentatives to your local councils to work for the common weal ? 
Surely it is by uniting them first in the manner indicated by your 
co-operative credit societies, which are destined to form the best 
and the soundest basis for the constituencies of the future. 1 
look forward to the time when the Co-operative Credit Society of 
each village, bringing the people together all matters connected 
with the Weal of the village, will be linked up with the system of 
Village and circle government and will be utilized as the only 
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efficient electoral unit. Each such unit will vote for the represen¬ 
tative who will look after the interests of the village in a larger 
council composed of an aggregate of unions, and he will in his 
turn help to elect the members of still higher councils. In every 
stage of such development you will find the Government your 
firm ally, as it is in this way alone, I believe, that we shall obtain 
truly popular constituencies, able by the influence they exercise 
on public affairs, to contribute valuable assistance towards the 
good Government of Bengal. It is one of the commonplaces of 
political philosophy that there can be no Government so effective 
as that which is based upon the enlightened co-operation of the 
governed, and all who join in the greatest work upon which you 
are engaged, are making a valuable contribution to the solution of 
many of the difficult and even dangerous political problems which 
confront the Government and the peoples of India to-day.” 

It has been objected to the above proposal that to constitute 
Co-operative Societies into electorates would be to divide them 
and to destroy their unity by splitting them on party questions. 
To this contention several answers might be suggested. In the 
first place it is a pure assumption that the introduction of repre¬ 
sentative institutions will be followed by the appearance of a two 
party system on the usual liberal and conservative lines in India 
as in Eugland. The two party system is not a necessary corollary 
of the representative system. Indeed, the recent history of 
representative systems shows that parties tend to be formed more 
and more on the lines of property, and the line of cleavage tends 
to be between those who have property and those who have not. 
In fact, political and economic lines of cleavage are in the course 
of being identified more and more. In the case of India, if 
adequate representation on institutional lines is given to the main 
interests—Agriculture as facile princcps, industries and commerce 
—the formation of parties on the usual lines might be prevented 
and all groups might work whole heartedly for the common welfare 
of the country and the empire. It is the duty of Co-operative 
bodies to work for the introduction of such institutional represen¬ 
tation. In the second place, if a two party system does arise itf 
the country, then in any case the members of out societies will be 
divided on political grounds and this division will necessarily find 
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its echo in the councils of the society. This is the more likely to 
happen as there are not enough men of ability and affairs in the 
village or in the sub-division to furnish two sets of leaders, one 
for doing the economic work and the other for managing political 
concerns. The same members will be the leaders of political 
organizations and of Co-operative bodies and their opposition will 
pervade all their work, on whichever side it is performed. 

Coming now to the practical question of the representation of 
Co-operative Societies on local and District Boards and other 
bodies I would first point out certain inconveniences which have 
resulted in the conduct of the present system of district adminis¬ 
tration which point to the necessity of such co-operative represen¬ 
tation. The Hon’ble Sir S. P. Sinha in his admirable speech on 
the Village Self-Government Bill has emphasized these inconve¬ 
niences. He has pointed out “the need of a new motive power in 
the country—the interests and influence of the rural population 
in and on the management of their own affairs”. In order “to 
evoke that interests and engage that influence in the system of 
Government and to tap the enormous reserves of energy, common- 
sense and natural shrewdness”, we submit that the representation 
of Co-operative Societies is absolutely necessary since they alone 
have so far shown a living interests in economic matters and 
manifested markedly in their work that shrewdness and common- 
sense. Sir S. P. Sinha has noted that villagers have shown in 
the past their reluctance to serve on the village Panchayets and to 
take a part in the labours of such uninviting character. Here also 
we can urge that the members of Co-operative Societies have been 
drilled to the work of management of common business and 
interests. Sir S. P. Sinha has further discussed the financial 
difficulty of the work of communal administration; and their 
again Co-opeative Societies are the only bodies in the district who 
have learnt to look at matters from the correct economic point of 
view and to solve financial problems. He would leave jurisdiction 
in petty cases to village Committees; and we find that by common 
consent our co-operative Panchayets have been settling disputes 
between members even before legislation conferred such jurisdic¬ 
tion on them formally. Sir S. P. Sinha w'ould reserve for 
thembers of his contemplated Circle Boards the work of supervis- 
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ing the function of Village Committees. The members of our 
Supervisional Unions and the Directors of our Central Banks 
have already been trained in the performance of similar supervision 
in the case of primary societies. In a word, every requisite which 
the Hon’ble Sir S. P. Sinha demands from the members of his 
Village Committees, Circle Boards and District Boards is already 
to be found in the Panchayets of our primary societies and in 
the Boards of Directors of our Central Banks. 

In considering practical proposals for the scale and method 
of Co-operative representation, it must be remembered that 
matters are at present in a state of transition and that we have on 
our hands the problem of a gradual introduction of such represen¬ 
tation—a process in which we must have regard to the existing 
state of affairs. We have to take into account, in the first place, 
the uneven distribution of rural societies and even more the fact 
that elections for sometime to come will be influenced not only 
by that “energy, common-sense and natural shrewdness of which 
Sir S. P. Sinha has spoken but by wealth and even by other less 
honourable and desirable factors. The members of Co-operative 
Societies with all their other desirable characteristics will very 
likely not be possessed of sufficient wealth and other kinds of 
influence which might be necessary to command success at elec¬ 
tions. One remedy for this state of things would be to ask for 
nomination to certain seats on the Chaukidari Panchayets, Union 
Committees, and Local Boards. But there is another method of 
remedying the present state of affairs which would at once 
recognise the importance of the present achievement of co-opera¬ 
tion and would, also, by a sort of sliding scale arrangement afford 
assurance of giving further representation to the Co-operative 
movement as it goes on developing in the near future. To do 
justice at once to the co-operative bodies and to other elements in 
the electorates a rule might be made that a certain proportion of 
the seats on local bodies might be reserved for candidates chosen 
by Co-operative Societies—such proportion to depend upon the 
numerical strength of co-operators comprised in the local units in 
question. Thus, provided there is at least one Co-operative 
Society in a village, one seat on the proposed village Committee 
should be reserved to be filled by a candidate selected by the local 



co-operators. Provision might be made for further addition to 
such seats (when the strength of local co-operation has developed 
in course of time) on the representation of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. That official who is now the guardian of our 
economic interest will thus also help us on the political side. This 
proposal is not to disqualify other co-operators from being elected 
to Union Committees or Local Boards by the votes of people who 
do not belong to the Co-operative system. To take an instance, 
at present there is a Union Committee for at the most three 
villages; here one seat on the Committee should be reserved 
specially for co-operative representation, although it is to be 
hoped that other co-operators might be sent up on the strength of 
the votes of men who do not belong to the local Societies. Unless 
such a provision is introduced co-operators have a chance of 
election at present only in those exceptional places, where our 
movement has developed considerably. 

On the same principle, in the case of Local Boards two seats 
might be reserved. One of these seats should voted for by 
primary societies and the other by members of our Central Banks 
Unions. The Banks and Unions are entitled to such representa¬ 
tion on account of the superior status, intelligence and influence 
of the managing members. A similar arrangement should be 
made in the case of District Boards. In the last case only we can 
be sure of that outside votes will send in a good proportion of 
co-operators. 

We now come to consider the methods of voting by Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies for their members on the Local and District Boards. 
The simplest plan would be in each unit to draw up a list of 
candidates offering themselves for the Co-operative vote and to 
send the list to each Society. It is believed that the principle of 
“one Society, one vote” will answer best. In this way we can 
avoid the trouble entailed otherwise or the members of Societies 
of having to travel long distances for making their votes effective. 

It might appear at first sight that the reservation of special 
seats for Co-operative Members is a measure contravening the true 
Spirit and ideal of democracy. Further reflection will, however, 
show that though the agricultural interests ought to have by right 
the. largest power at elections, yet owing to the poverty of agricul- 
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turists, the multiplicity of interests which are rivals of or hostile 
to the cultivator and the extreme complexity of groups, interests 
and influences (some of them of an undesirable character) in the 
mofussil, there is no chance of the Agriculturists being able to 
exert his legitimate power in the political sphere. Of the Agri¬ 
culturists class the most intelligent and best organised portion 
consists of the members of Co-operative Societies. What we have 
proposed amounts only to granting to them a sort of “weighted 
vote”. As the “Capital” expressed itself on the matter, “In 
weighing the right of the co-operative movement to secure political 
recognition we think it proper to emphasize that consideration 
should not be given only to its actual membership, but to the 
interests it represents. Co-operators are the pick of the agricul¬ 
tural community, and it is important to give recognition to their 
efforts to raise themselves and their fellows to their due position 
in the State. The high ideals of the co-operative movement, its 
great moral and material benefits, and its immense potentialities 
in assisting in the work of social and industrial emancipation in 
India, have been the themes of too many eloquent tributes to need 
reiteration here.” We might add that it is not against the true 
democratic ideal to afford some political scope to the agricultural 
interest (which would otherwise be unjustly kept in the back 
ground) by weighting the vote of the best and most organized 
section of the agriculturists. 

The same journal observes that when the Legislative Councils, 
were in a less developed stage, agricultural delegates were not 
essential but with the growth in the influence of the Councils, and 
the strengthened position of other classes with whose interests and 
outlook those of the agricultural population do not always accord, 
the absence of representation has become a positive disability”. 
The disability is the more obvious when we remember that Land¬ 
holders are directly represented in the Councils whereas the 
agriculturists have no representation. To take the local Councils 
first it is not too much to ask that two memberships there should 
be reserved for the representatives of agriculture and of co-opera¬ 
tion. These two members should be elected by the votes of those 
who represent the interests of Co-operation on the District Boards. 
Similarly, it might be submitted that Co-operation should he 
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allowed to have a couple of representatives on the Imperial 
Council. To quote from the very able article in the “Capital” 
once more :—“When the Legislative Councils were re-constituted 
in 1909, the co-operative movement, which might have constituted 
the basis for the formation of agricultural constituencies, was in 
its infancy. In the interval valuable experience has been gained. 
The one-sided nature of the representation accorded to the various 
classes represented in the Councils has had time to show its ill 

effects.In the last decade economic problems 

seriously affecting the present position and future prospects of 
the agricultural classes, have become very prominent, and it is 
essential that the chief of these problems should not be decided 
except in consultation with agricultural opinion”. 



AN “INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE* 


At a time when the necessity of an “Indian Industrial 
Service” and of an “Indian Chemical Service” is being so ably 
insisted on, no apology need be offered for putting forward some 
suggestions for the better organization of the at least equally 
important group of the officials engaged in promoting the work of 
Co-operation in India. The Maclagan Committee has devoted a 
considerable portion of its excellent report to the organization of 
the higher official machinery of Co-operation in India. There is 
no denying that the co-operative movement owes a great debt to 
the Registrars and other higher officials. But the time has come 
when there has to be arranged a systematic organization of an 
“Indian Co-operative Service”. The first essential for this is to 
make the department and the service a permanent one. It is 
needless to say that with the future development which awaits 
co-operation, the co-operative will be one of the largest manned 
services. All will agree that such a service should include some 
of the very ablest men in the country and that the better class of 
men will not enter a temporary department with all the uncertainty 
of prospects which it involves. Surely, the co-operative depart¬ 
ment on which the prosperity of such a large part of the population 
of India depends should at least be second to no other department 
as regards pay, prospects or permanency. 

But while advocating that the prospects of the “Indian 
Co-operative Service” should be much improved we would also 
propose measures by which the recruiting of the service should be 
most carefully conducted. The aspirants to the service should 
be regularly trained and then go through an examination. The 
course of study should include (a) Theory and practice of co-opera¬ 
tion, (fe)Accounting, (c) English, (d) Banking theory and practice. 
Lectures should be delivered on each of these subjects under the 
auspices of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. 
The lecturing on the first head should not be done by 
theorists but by the “Divisional Instructors” or Divisional Audi* 
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tors who know as experts the practical side of the problems 
they treat. Similarly, in the case of Banking some officials of 
local banks should be assigned the task of lecturing and their work 
should be supplemented by instructions given by co-operative 
officials who have specialised in co-operative banking. It is after 
such a course of instruction that the candidates would go up for 
their examination. 

The service should be more properly graded and more 
systematically graduated than it is at present. Thus we might 
have the following grades, each succeeding grade being paid 
higher than its predecessor :— 

Examiners. 

Supervisors. 

Auditors. 

Inspectors. 

Divisional Auditors and Instructors. 

Assistant Registrars. 

Deputy Registrar. 

It must be borne in mind that we want the pick of our 
Universities and Colleges. Our first class graduates who now 
start with such poor pay in the employment market would no 
doubt be willing to begin their fortunes in such a service. To 
give the future service the required solidarity it needs emphasizing 
that there should be no necessity of transferring a man from the 
Co-operative Department to any other for his ordinary promotion. 
One of the drawbacks of Indian services is the lack of continuity; 
and by the transfer of a man from one department to another the 
country loses the benefit of his special experience. An effort 
ought to be made to prevent such shunting about and to open up 
to men in the Co-operative Service the chance of rising by degrees 
to the highest rungs of promotion. 

While in the lower stages, the provincial staffs of tha 
Co-operative Service should be kept separate from each other, 
much might be said for the interchange of the higher co-operative 
officials between the different provinces. Such an exchange will 
introduce into each province new ideas and new points of view and 
will make available to each portion of India the experience of and 



the fruits of experiments conducted in other parts. It is in this 
sense that we have called our service “the Indian Co-operative 
Service”. In what follows an attempt is made to apply some of 
the ideas put forward above to the particular case of Bengal. 

Assuming that in our contemplated service the principle of 
continuity is to prevail we should from the start take up men so 
qualified that there should be no question of their being fitted to 
hold appointment in the higher grades. To secure this end we 
should select graduates of our Universities as our raw material. 
Already graduates are offering themselves to our Department 
since the prospect of being ultimately taken up as Inspectors has 
been opened up to them. With the higher prospects which are 
now proposed to offer them we shall no doubt have at our disposal 
some of the best of our graduates. This will do away with the 
necessity of importing into co-operative work men from other 
services who relinquish our work after they have secured consider¬ 
able experience. This is only to be expected as they look to their 
own chances of promotion ; but the practice loses to the co-operative 
movement the benefit of their long experience. 

Besides continuity of work, a better division of labour and 
graduation of service is demanded in order to separate as far as 
possible the duties of supervision, audit, instruction and general 
inspection so as to leave each of these tasks in the hands of a 
distinct official grade. We shall now venture to submit a few 
practical proposals in order to ensure the attainment of these ends. 

While the Examiners will be outside the grade and will be 
paid by nott-official agencies, the lowest grade at which our officials 
will start will be that of Supervisors. Their present pay ranges 
from thirty to fifty rupees. But to the better candidates we might 
well offer a start of Rs. 50 rising by annual increments of Rs. 5 
to Rs. 75. Such pay should not be grudged to them as they 
might be said to form the backbone of our official system since they 
supervise the working of our societies and ensure the punctual 
repayment of debts which is an all-important matter. 

The next grade will be that of Auditors, Their pay now 
ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs, 75. But with the more efficient 
workers proposed by us it would pay us to offer them Rs, 75 
rising by increments of Rs. 10 to Rs. 125. When we consider the 
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amounts which are earned by fairly good Auditors in commercial 
and business spheres we cannot think that the projxxsed pay is at 
all excessive. With the growing work to be tackled in a stricter 
fashion than hitherto in the near fixture the number of Auditors 
might be fixed at about four hundred for Bengal. At present 
owing to the insufficiency of the number of Auditors much of the 
audit work falls on the Inspectors, and this implies a confusion 
of duties and functions. It must be remembered that at the 
present day an Auditor has to go through the accounts of more 
than seventy societies in the first six months of the year, while the 
rest of his time employed in collecting the dues from debtors which 
is a responsible task requiring a great deal of honesty as well 
as tact. 

We now come to consider the position of Inspectors^ At the 
present time their pay is a fixed one of Rs. 105, and there are held 
out no prospects of promotion whatever. It would not be too 
much to give them salaries of Rs. 125 rising by increments of 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 200, looking to the importance of their services 
They have also to perform the duties of Instructors to the members 
of rural societies and to examine the results of the teaching of 
Supervisors. As things are, the duties of instruction are supposed 
to be performed bv the Inspectors in their spare time; but that 
implies an almost impossible accumulation of duties. It would 
be better to set apart some of the most efficient Inspectors as 
regular “Divisional Instructors” so as to perform the teaching and 
propaganda work in a more satisfactory manner. This separa¬ 
tion of duties and the future growth of the volume of co-operative 
work will require at least 250 Inspectors so that there might be 
at least one Inspector to about a hundred societies. 

The principle of promotion has also to be better defined than 
at present. Up to the grade of Inspectors, it is submitted that the 
promotion should proceed from the lower ranks as a matter of 
course. Graduates of good attainments cannot be attracted to the 
service unless they have a fair certainty of earning ultimately 
Rs. 200. Their promotion should be interrupted only if there 
is any serious allegations and reports against their work and they 
should be given a chance of submitting an explanation. But 
promotions from the grade of Inspectors should depend upon 
individual merits testified to by their superiors. 
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The pay of Divisional Auditors has been recently fixed at 
Rs. 250 rising to Rs. 300. They have the important functions 
of checking the audit notes of Societies and of bringing defects in 
them to the notice of their superiors. There are at present three 
of such officers in Bengal but it is a fair inference from the exacting 
nature of their duties that it would be better to have two of them 
for each division. 

Above the Divisional Auditors, it is submitted, that for 
supervision work there should be an Assistant Registrar in each 
Division on a salary of Rs. 350 rising to Rs. 500. It might be 
pointed out that the substitution of this larger body of official in 
the place of the present Joint Registrars will not imply a larger 
expenditure than at the present time. 

Finally, we venture to suggest, that there should be for 
Bengal one Deputy Registrar 011 a pay of Rs. 500—750 in order 
to assist the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

J. C. Coyajee. 

P. Mukherji. 



CO-OPERATION AND INDUSTRIES 


The Report of the Indian Industrial Commission suggests 
some reflections on the relations of Co-operation to Indian indus¬ 
tries. It must be acknowledged that hitherto co-operation in India 
has had a one-sided development—we have mainly worked at 
facilitating rural credit. Bombay, however, has as was only to 
be expected from its enterprise taken the lead in the matter of 
Millhands’ and Artisans’ Societies and the Debt Redemption 
Committee has been doing meritorious work. The recent Indus¬ 
trial Commission has emphasized the need of Industrial Co¬ 
operation with reference to small and cottage industries and has 
recommended that urban banks of the Schulze Delitzsch type must 
be given a trial for the benefit of urban artisans. But the utility 
of co-operation for Indian Industrial progress goes far beyond 
the modest scope thus assigned to it. Had Sir Horace Plunkett 
served on the Industrial Commission, as was originally intended, 
the possibilities of. Industrial co-operation would have been given 
a much larger place in the Report. In one sense indeed it might 
be said that factory industry in India will never be placed on a 
proper basis until co-operation has developed on the urban side. 
One of the greatest hindrances to the progress of Indian industry 
is the “paucity of labour”. This mysterious phrase does not 
imply any inadequacy of mere human material. In a recent 
speech Sir Harcourt Butler accurately expressed the true signi¬ 
ficance to be attached to the phrase. “At present our labour is 
immobile. The bulk of it is recruited from rural areas and is un¬ 
certain and unstable.” And well it may. What with poor 
housing, want of congenial surroundings, absence of any cspirit 
de corps, with high costs of living and still higher usury eating 
into his pay, there is no wonder that labour from the country does 
not take to urban conditions. It is for co-operative effort make him 
take more kindly to city life. The efforts of Debt Redemption 
Committees such as have been started in Bombay should enable 
6 
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him some day to call his wages own. Housing societies among 
working classes should acquire for him the possibility of living 
in a decent cottage. His moral would be raised by belonging to 
•i co-operative society and then we shall hear no more of “paucity 
of labour”. Indeed, thus fortified the labourer will be able to 
bargain with his employer on terms of greater equality and inde¬ 
pendence. The Factory Acts too, on which the welfare of labour 
depends to so great ail extent, will be better enforced when the 
labourer will have a co-operative organisation of primary societies, 
unions and federations to give voice to his grievances. Tn short, 
the organization of labour on co-operative lines will serve many 
of the functions of Trade Union organization untliout importing 
the excesses of the latter movement and wd! thus benefit at once 
capital and labour. We must not forget that there is a borderland 
between co-operation and trades unionism and they have some 
beneficial features and functions in common. 

Incidentally, the recommendations of the Industrial Com¬ 
mission if followed out will open fresh fields for the introduction 
of the principle of Co-operative Production. Where the Commis¬ 
sion has advocated provision of current finance for middle class 
enterpreneurs it might have added that such provision of capital 
should be granted the more readily in cases where production is 
carried on by groups of persons collectively and on co-operative 
lines. There is an additional advantage to government in subsi¬ 
dizing such co-operative production since the loans would be backed 
lip in these cases by the collective liability of the members of the 
group working jointly. In many cases of the kind, for instance 
in the matter of small factories started by groups of weavers, there 
is the additional advantage of the pooling of the skill and resources 
of the joint workers. In any case when such financial help is 
given by the state, our co-operative Industrial Societies should 
have a special claim on it alike in the interest of the lending 
Government and of the borrowing bodies. If Government is 
going to take a hand in the work of financial irrigation, the ready 
made streams and channels which have already been formed by 
co-operation should be advisedly utilized in the work of such 
irrigation. 

We shall now indicate some of the opportunities for introducing 
the principle of Labour Co-partnership in India. The Industrial 



Commission has made some valuable suggestions as to powers to 
be retained by Government in those cases were industriial under¬ 
takings receive state aid. Such aid can be rendered by the state 
in various different ways, c.g., by wav of guarantee of dividend 
or by subscription to the share capital. It is wisely emphasized 
in the Report that in such cases Government should see to it that 
the opportunity of subscribing to such undertaking is fully open 
to all classes of the public. Government should also in such cases 
control the allotment of shares, for example, bv formulating rules 
designed to give an opportunity to small investors to join in the 
Industrial enterprise. The Government and the public whom it 
represents should obtain a quid pro quo for the assistance given 
to the Industrial undertakings. 

We accept such dicta of the Industrial Commission and 
welcome the proposals so far as they go. But we cannot help 
observing that the Commission should have gone much further 
and should have suggested that power should be reserved in such 
cases for the initiation of the principle of labour co-partnership 
into Indian Industries. India is about to begin a new stage in 
a vast Industrial Revolution, and such Revolutions though they 
are on the whole beneficial to the nation have also dangers for 
labour. The Industrial history of the most advanced nations has 
shown the need of labour co-partnership both in the interests of 
capital and of labour. Some of the best firms abroad have seen 
that the only way to reconcile the interests of capital and labour is 
to introduce such co-partnership or profit sharing. In India we 
should take opportunity by the forelock and prevent the very 
beginnings of any such antagonism between capital and labour. 
The labour question is becoming very serious throughout the 
world and we should lay down a policy at the start which should 
eliminate the possibility of such dangers arising in our country. 
If the Government is to control the allotment of shares, as the 
Commission has said, why should not some of them be reserved 
to be handed over to labour in part payment of wages ? If the 
opportunity of subscribing is to be kept fully open to all classes, 
what class has a greater right to that privilege than the operatives ? 
If the working classes are also induced to become “small investors” 
in concerns they will work the harder for what they will come to 



regard as their own business. When the Government subscribes 
to the share capital of a firm, as urged by the Report, it would be 
the best policy to keep the shares in hand to sell them as time 
goes on to the operatives on favourable terms and in small 
amounts. The Indian Government has a unique opportunity of 
furthering the common cause of Industry and Co-operation such 
as perhaps was never vouchsafed to any other Government, In 
most other countries the Industrial Revolution has generally been 
begun and accomplished by the unaided efforts of the enterpreneur 
class. In India we have the opportunity of benefiting by the 
mistakes of these nations and the country has called on the Govern¬ 
ment to lay down a plan of the course of Industrial development 
and to guide and to help them in such development. It is a great 
chance for initiating the beginnings of Industrial Co-partnership 
in India and of starting a new chapter in the great history of 
Co-operation. 


J. c. c. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1. Naogaon Gan]a Cultivators' Society's Contribution to King George's 
Fund: His Exoellenoy the Governor's Appreciation. 

Government House, 
Calcutta, 22nd December, jqi 8 . 


My Dear Mr. Doncrean, 

1 have just received through you a cheque for Rs. 1,000 
for King George’s Fund from the Members of the Naogaon Ganja 
Cultivators’ Co-operative Society; and 1 hasten to let you know 
with what pleasure 1 have accepted this handsome gift for the 
fund. That the Society should have thought of devoting any part 
of their profits to such an object has touched me deeply; and 1 
trust that you will not fail to make known to the subscribers my 
deep personal appreciation of this striking example of thoughtful¬ 
ness chid generosity on the part of the cultivators of Naogaon. 
The Sailors of the Empire will be proud to learn that the services 
which they have rendered to the peoples of all parts of Ilis 
Majesty the King Emperor’s dominions have been thus recognised 
by the villagers of a distant district of Bengal. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Ronai.dshay. 

[This gracious letter has been translated into Bengali and a copy 
of the translation has been presented bv the Society to each 
of its members.] 
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2. Substance of an Address from the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal, to the Members of the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators' Co-operative 

Society, Limited, at their Annual Meeting on the 11th Deo., 1018. 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society has 
now completed its first working year and the audit of the society 
has revealed a state of affairs on which the members, the 
management, the staff and the Co-operative department have 
every reason to congratulate themselves. It is to be hoped, too, 
that the Excise Department will have cause to thank the society 
for having brought purity into a trade which had for a generation 
been the source of many scandals. 

It was in 1915 that I first became acquainted with Naogaon 
when I came here for a month to hear objection cases in the 
settlement operations then going on. I was fortunate then in 
having Khan Bahadur Ataur Rahman as my preceptor in settle¬ 
ment and I am fortunate in having him now in my own 
department. Your present sub-divisional officer was then sub- 
divisional officer here and in that you were fortunate. Between 
us, although none of us was connected directly with the 
co-operative department then, we realized that the one way of 
saving the Ganja trade from the scandals long associated with its 
name and of ensuring to you the full value of your labour and 
your lands was a co-operative society, and we three officers, each 
in his own way, laid ourselves out then to try and bring this 
co-operative organization to success. We knew that, with 
memories of the Ganja Association still fresh, those in authority 
were not favourably inclined towards combination among the 
ganja cultivators. In 1916 I returned to Naogaon as a represen¬ 
tative of the Co-operative Department and discussed the question 
with many of you in more than one meeting. Then came the 
Registrar, Mr. Mitra. You and we all agreed that the formation 
of a society was desirable and Mr. Mitra and I went back to 
convert the Government. It took us a much longer time than it 
took us to convince you and it was not till the middle of the year 
1917 that we got Government's approval to our proposals. You 
remember then the opposition that began in Naogaon. People 
told you the most extravagant tales, told you you would work as 



convicts, in convict dress, on convict food and induced you to send 
petitions to Government to stop the society. These people are 
the people who this year would have been enjoying the seven 
lakhs of rupees which I reckon you have saved for yourselves. 
We made you promises that you would get a return of about 
Rs. 90 net profit from every bigha of ganja land, but the price of 
ganja was then Rs. 400 a maund owing to the shortage and you 
imagined that you might make greater profits. Have you 
forgotten how that shortage came about ? It was because in a 
previous year you refused to take licenses to grow ganja owing 
to the abuses of the system which gave the profits to the broker 
and the middleman and left the toil and anxiety to you. The 
red spider was on the new crop at the end of 1917, and you thought 
you foresaw a further shortage and even more than Rs. 400 a 
maund for your crop and you feared vour society would not give 
you so much, merely because the society had promised not to 
give less than Rs. 50, 60 or 70 a maund according to grade. 
Then what happened after all the petitions and all the lies you 
were told ? The crop was harvested in February last and instead 
of a short crop of 5,000 maunds you found an excess crop of 
8,(xx) maunds. You were quick to realize what this meant. 
Consumption annually is only 6,o(x> to 7,o<x> maunds, so you 
knew the brokers would pick and choose and take what ganja they 
wished at Rs. 40 a maund and less. Seme of you told me that 
when the broker was done with you would not get Rs. 20 a maund 
for your crop. You certainly would not have got more than 
Rs. 40. Further, one-eighth of the crop would not be bought and 
so one man in every eight of you had to look forward to total loss. 

It was no wonder then that you turned eagerly to the society 
and that those who had not joined already eagerly came forward 
to join in April, when the Society paid you in ready cash, without 
a single pice being taken as a bribe, an average of Rs. 66 a maund 
and promised you a bonus in December. If you had sold to 
brokers, some would have sold in April, some in May, some in 
June, some not even yet, and some would never sell at all. The 
society paid every one in April and promised a bonus to all in 
December. The society gave you an average of Rs. 66 per 
maund in April. The brokers would not have given you Rs. 40. 
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On your 8,000 maunds then the society saved for you over two 
lakhs of rupees, even assuming that the brokers would have 
bought the whole crop from you and taken no illegal charges from 
you. In addition to this extra two lakhs which the society paid 
out to you in April last it has now about 5 lakhs of rupees in 
profits to divide among you and for your good. Thus over 7 
lakhs in all have been taken from the middlemen and brokers for 
your benefit in one year. Think of it. The sale price of the 
whole crop at the minimum price at which Government wishes it 
to be, sold to consumers, is about 10*^ lakhs of rupees and out of 
this at the best Rs. 3,20,000 would have gone to you and over 7 
lakhs to the middlemen. The society has already paid you over 
5 % lakhs and there are now over 5 lakhs of profits for distribution 
and you are here to decide how it will be distributed. 

You propose to put Rs. 75,000 to Reserve Fund, a very wise 
provision. Make the reserves of your society strong and many 
things will become easier for the society. You propose to distri¬ 
bute a bonus of Rs. 25 per maund to each member for the ganja 
bought by the society. This will take Rs. 2,00,000. You 
propose to put Rs. 1,00,000 to meet the charges which in your 
contract with Government you undertook to meet if called on. 
Government has not yet asked you to pay, but, even if it does, 
a lakh a year is a cheap rate for the monopoly which Government 
has given you. You are allotting nearly Rs. 40,000 for chari¬ 
table, public purposes and you are paying a dividend of I2^% 
on the shares which the members have taken up in the society. 
You are giving a bonus of a month ,’s pay to your staff and placing 
about Rs. 30,000 to be expended on land and buildings this year 
and Rs. 40,000 to a fund for equalizing prices in future years. 

These are the figures of your profits as they stand. But 
there is much more. When the disastrous flood swept oyer this 
area in August last what happened? The members of this 
society did not go crying to Government for charity. They had 
Rs. 70,000 of savings of their own in Postal Cash Certificates 
which they were able to draw upon on the rainy day. The society 
bought i,ooo maunds of rice and gave it to those who wanted it, 
and now while all around you on every side people are borrowing 
to rebuild their fallen houses you are getting 2 lakhs of rupees 



among less than 3,0rx) of you which will help you to rebuild your 
homes. If you must borrow', you have set up co-operati\e 
banks in your villages with a Central Bank at Naogaon, all 
financed by your own society with your own money, and you can 
borrow at reasonable rates from these in the certainty that any 
profits made will be used for your own benefit. What would 
have happened in the floods if you had no society ? You would 
have come begging of the brokers to buy vour ganja at an v price ; 
you w'ould have sold it for Rs. 10 a maund, so great would your 
need have been, and you u'ould have borrowed at the old usurious 
rates and gone crying with the rest of the countryside to Govern¬ 
ment. Instead, you have realized “The glorious prixilege of 
being independent”. 

Your society now is more prosperous than any in India. 
Indeed I doubt if there is a co-operative society in the world that 
can show better figures for the last year in proportion to the extent 
of business done. Co-operation has, I hope, taken root amongst 
you. You have learned that by combining and by each man 
sacrificing his chance of making a little more than his neighbour, 
every man has made more than he could have possibly made 
under the old system. Your organization is the right kind founded 
on initial sacrifice in the trust of a greater reward all round. 
You have paid up in shares about Rs. 30,1 xx>, and only those who 
are cultivators of the crop have taken shares. You have formed 
already a Central Co-operative Bank and about 40 village banks 
and you are daily forming new banks in other villages inside and 
outside the ganja mahals. 

Your proposed distribution of the amount allotted for charity 
is an example for all India. You are sending Rs. 7,<x>o to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal for the fund for the sailors 
who kept the shores of India inviolate in the great war. You are 
putting Rs. 5, exx) at the disposal of the Collector of Rajshahi to 
add a W'ard to the Naogaon Hospital. You are giving a certain 
amount to improve the roads in the Ganja mahals. You are 
building and equipping a model dispensary in the Ganja mahals. 
You are giving a donation to the High English School and another 
to the. Middle English School in the Mahals and you are appoint¬ 
ing a committee and putting them in finance to enable them to 
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build and equip and staff 10 primary schools for the free education 
of your children and yourselves, and you have provided a small 
fund to meet any emergency such as occurred in the flood this 
year. These are acts of good citizenship which augur well for 
the administration of this area when self-government is given to 
you. You have decided to spend your money on these purposes 
not at the prompting of officials or others but straight from your 
own hearts. The schools, the roads, the dispensary, the war 
charities, etc., have all been suggested by members of the society' 
themselves as objects to which money might be devoted. I congra¬ 
tulate you most heartily upon your decisions. 

But for the flood which disorganized everything you would 
have had a large Co-operative Store here now and you could have 
kept the profiteer in his place. Unfortunately, just when this 
project was about to materialize, the flood came and compelled you 
to postpone it, but 1 hope ere long to see the Store registered and 
working. I hope, too, to see you combining to sell your other 
crops, your jute, your sugar-tune, your paddy, and I am confident 
that from such combinations you will be equally astounded to find 
what profits the middlemen have been taking away from you. In 
Ganja you have found from one year’s work that the middlemen 
got Y> of the market value of the crop and you, who rent the 
land and toil to grow the crop, got Y> °f the value. You may 
not find such monstrous injustice in regard to the other crops, 
but you may find the distribution of the profit of those crops to 
be unfair enough to make it well worth your while to combine 
for sale. 

Already Naogaon has become the centre of co-operation, the 
co-operative Capital of North Bengal. I look forward to seeing 
it within a few years a hive of co-operative industry of all sorts. 
J want to see you handling and marketing all your crops as you 
have done with ganja. I want to see you, if in debt at all,— 
agriculturists must inevitably be in debt at certain times of the 
year—in debt only to yourselves. I am sure I shall not be 
disappointed. 

Before I finish speaking to you I think it due to you to tell 
you how your Society has saved the Co-operative movement in 
Bengal from collapse. This can now be made public though ft 



was in the interests of the movement to keep it undisclosed hitherto. 
You know that before the price of jute rose, the cultivators of 
Bengal were in a very bad way. Last May and June and July 
the outlook was the blackest we ever experienced. This was but 
natural, considering everything. Even in Europe until July the 
clouds hung heavily over the allied peoples. In June last the 
state of affairs was so bad that we hourly expected to hear of the 
collapse of one or two central banks and if even one central bank 
collapsed there would have been a fatal run on all. The banks 
which were in danger turned to the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Federation for salvation. The Federation drew on every pice (f 
its credit and still the clouds showed no signs of breaking. 
Despair had almost come upon us but your society saved us. The 
Federation had lent you two lakhs of rupees in April. In May 
you began to repay and in July you were pouring funds into the 
Federation at a rate that made it possible to meet all demands 
and carry the Central Banks over the crisis till the jute crop 
came in. In other parts of India and of the world Co-operative 
Societies and Joint Stock Banks had to resort to Government for 
assistance at different times during the war. Bengal was saved 
from this by your society. This disclosure may now be made, 
because the Federation and the Central Banks are out of the valley 
and again rising to the crest of prosperity. There is no demand 
which could be made upon them to-day that they could not 
instantly meet, but they owe all this to you. 

3. The Resolution of the Government of Bengal on the Bengal Report 

for 1917-18.. 

The principal features of the year ending the 30th June 1918 
are first a very marked extension of the machinery for organisa¬ 
tion and control and second, the strain which has been put upon 
societies by the low prices obtained by cultivators for their jute 
and rice. The total number of societies and members now stand 
at 3,643 and 162, 986; and the working capital is rupees icrore 
19 lakhs. 

2 . Three Deputy Collectors chosen for their experience in 
co-operation were deputed during the year to assist the Registrar. 
The powers Of a Registrar have been conferred upon them, and 
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they have been entrusted with the supervision of definite areas 
within which they reside. The number of inspectors has been 
raised from 22 to 41, and a chief auditor and 14 auditors, the 
former partly and the latter wholly paid by contributions levied 
from societies, have been appointed. The inauguration of the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation and that of the Bengal 
Co-operative Organization Society also provide a notable addition 
to the means for encouraging and controlling the movement. 
The Public Demands Recovery Amendment Act has provided 
improved facilities for liquidation. The Registrar’s report con¬ 
tains evidence that the co-operative movement in Bengal stands in 
need of the most careful guidance by these new officers and 
organizations. 

3. Though excellent crops of jute and rice were harvested, 

the shortage of transport resulted in abnormally low prices; con¬ 
sequently recoveries were seriously affected, and societies showed 
caution in advancing loans. The Central Banks advanced Rs. 18 
lakhs in 1917-18 compared with Rs. 26*4 lakhs in 1916-17, while 
their recoveries fell from nearly Rs. 15 lakhs or 21.4 per cent, of 
the outstanding loans to Rs. lakhs or 14.7 per cent. 

Similarly, agricultural societies advanced Rs. 23^4 lakhs com¬ 
pared with Rs. 26 1 / 2 lakhs in the previous year, and recovered 
Rs. 15J/4 lakhs compared with Rs. 18^ lakhs; and the overdue 
loans rose from Rs. '17 lakhs to Rs. 28 lakhs. It is satisfactory 
to learn that with the improvement in the price of jxite in the 
current year collections are now progressing satisfactorily. • The 
amount of overdue loans is serious, but there can be no question of 
the relief which co-operation has'offered in a season of unusual 
difficulty, and the increase in the reserve funds from under Rs. ti 
to over Rs. 13 lakhs is a satisfactory feature. 

4. The Provincial Bank, or, more correctly, the Provincial 
Co-operative Federation, began its operations on the 1st April 
1918. Its main qbject is to assist its member societies in obtain¬ 
ing funds from outside their areas; and within three months of its 
inauguration, 28 out of 52 Central Banks had joined. The 
depositors who had previously invested money in individual 
Central Banks have shown their appreciation of the improved 
security offered by the Federation, and Rs. 13 lakhs out of Rs. 29 



lakhs thus invested have been transferred to it from individual 
banks at reduced rates of interest. The Federation has made a 
favourable start, and it affords excellent prospects for the econo¬ 
mical utilization of surplus funds. 

5. The number of Central Banks has increased from 47 to 
51 ; their working capital from Rs. 59 lakhs to Rs. 67'/j lakhs; 
and their paid-up share capital from Rs. 874 lakhs to Rs. 10 lakhs. 
Only 11 of these banks have appointed paid secietaries or assist¬ 
ant secretaries. The number of supervisional unions is still 13, 
and the conditions of the year did not encourage rural societies 
to combine into unions and undertake the liabilities of others in 
addition to their own. 

6. There are now 3,374 agricultural f-ocieties, compared 
with 2,857 at the end of 1916-17 and 2,(>(>7 at the end of 1915-16. 
The number of members has increased by 13.1 per cent, and is 
now 125,590, and the working capital by 20 per cent, to Rs. 80C 
lakhs. The increase in the inspecting staff is leported to have 
resulted in a decrease of the misdeeds of oflice-beaiers; but the 
detailed classification of societies show that tlieie are still more 
than 400 societies which do not deserve the title of co-operative 
societies, and which must either mend their ways or be dissolved. 

7. Among non-agricultural societies the most interesting 
development is that of wearing societies to which the high prices 
of cloth have directed special attention. The number of these 
societies increased from 34 to 65 ; and towaids the end of the year 
the Bankura District Industrial Co-ojx'rative Union was registered 
with the objects of financing the industrial societies in Bankura 
district, of supplying raw material and of helping in the disposal 
of produce. The report shows that no pains have been spared 
in the organization of these societies; but future prospects are 
uncertain, chiefly on account of the thriftless habits of the wearers. 
Fishermen’s societies have increased fr< m 16 to 25. but it has not 
yet been found possible to establish co-operative methods of fishing 
and disposal of fish. The six milk societies in Baraset .subdivi¬ 
sion which now send nine maunds of nrlk daily to Calcutta indicate 
one line of action in dealing with the difficult problem of milk 
supply in cities. The cost of management is high, and the most 
hopeful prospect of diminishing the cost is by combination among 
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societies and the increase of their number. No relaxation of the 
methods adopted for ensuring purity of the supply should be 
allowed with a view to decreasing the cost of management. The 
Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Society has achieved a notable success 
cn a large scale, making a profit of Rs. 5 lakhs during the year. 
In view of the opposition which it encountered at its inauguration 
this success is particularly gratifying. 

8. The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society has been 
started with the object of developing general interest in co-opera¬ 
tion. It has taken over the Co-operative Journal which .is now 
shared with the province of Bihar and Orissa, and also publishes 
a monthly Bengali journal for the benefit of rural societies. A 
library has been opened, and a programme of public lectures has 
been arranged. The interest which this organization has evoked 
is only one out of many indications of the favourable attitude of 
the public towards the movement. 

9. His Excellency in Council has read Mr. Donovan’s report 
with great interest and is satisfied that much valued work has 
been done during the year. He records his thanks to all those 
who have given assistance and in particular to Professors Coyajee 
and Mukherjee for their work in connection with the Co-operative 
Journal. His Excellency had occasion during the year under report, 
when opening the Provincial Co-operative Conference, to express 
his confidence in the vdlue of co-operation and his determination 
to give it all possible support. Each year shows more clearly 
the immense possibilities for good which co-operation offers in 
Bengal; but the hill realization of these possibilities can only be 
achieved if all official and honorary workers are determined to 
tolerate no slackness or selfishness, and to be content only with 
the highest standards of co-operation. 


3. B. C. 0« S. Items* 

The first Annual Meeting of the Bengal Co-operative Organi¬ 
zation Society will be held on the 12th of February next at 6, 
Dacre’s Lane, at 5 p.m. Sir D. M. Hamilton will preside. 

Under the auspices of the B. C. O. S. a series of public 
lectures on various co-operative subjects will be delivered in the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall by Mr, Tarak Chandra Ray, 



Prof. J. C. Coyajee, Mr. Donovan and Prof. P. Mukherji during 
the first quarter of this year. 

Through the generosity of Mr. J. T. Donovan the Buchan 
Memorial Fund has been placed at the disposal of the B. C. O. S. 
and a co-operative library is in the course of formation. 

About a thousand rural societies have become affiliated to the 
B. C. O. S. It is to be hoped that the Central Banks will exert 
themselves so as to induce all their affiliated societies to join the 
B. C. O. S. They should follow the example set by the Nadia 
Central Bank whose energetic Secretary, Rai Indu Bhusan 
Bhaduri Bahadur himself brought to the B. C. O. S. Office the 
subscriptions of all the societies affiliated to the Nadia Central 
Bank. 

5. University Prizes for the praotical study of Co-operation. 

(Being extracts from the Proceedings of the Council of 
Post-graduate Teaching in Arts.) 

Read the following letter from the Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bengal, suggesting that steps may be taken for the 
practical study of Co-operation : 

No. 857 T. C. 

From 

J. T. DONOVAN, Esq., I.C.S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 

To 

The REGISTRAR, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY, 

Senate House, Calcutta, 

Darjeeling, the 2nd November, 1918. 

Sir, 

In continuation of my letter No. 11052, dated the 26th August, 1918, 
and in reply to your letter No. 2482, dated the 21st August, 1918, I have the 
honour to say that the University may use its influence to get students to 
take up the practical study of co-operation, as suggested by Sir Daniel 
Hamilton in his address entitled “The Spacious Days to Come” by 
encouraging the study of Political Economy with special reference to 
Co-operation. This I understand, the University already does to some 
extent. I would suggest the foundation of an annual scholarship or prize 
for a thesis on co-operation, or for an essay, the material for which should 
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be derived from a practical study of the co-operative movement in this 
Presidency or some part thereof. 

2. Such a thesis or essay need 'not lx confined to the actual develop* 
ments of the movement observed but might put forward, as a result of 
research or the study of Economic conditions, suggestions for possible 
developments of the movement not yet tried. Thus, for instance, the 
co-operative sale of jute has not yet been adequately put to the test in this 
province. An essay might embody research into the prices for jute obtained 
in a jute producing area compared with the current prices for the same jute 
in Calcutta, the possibility of combination among the cultivators of jute 
to put their crop on the market directly, the present unorganized methods 
of marketing, the labour and machinery necessary in the bailing process, the 
likelihood of a combination of cultivators being able to obtain the machinery 
and the labour, actual enquiries in a particular jute producing area revealing 
particular difficulties or facilities in that area, with suggestions for over¬ 
coming such difficulties or taking advantage of such facilities, the finance 
necessary for the undertaking, and so on. 

I have taken the particular case of jute to exemplify what I mean. 
A Mymensingh student in Calcutta, for instance, might utilize the time 
between his terms in research for such an essay, but a Barisal student might 
produce an essay on the co-operative reclamation and colonization of 
Sunderban lands, a Bankura student might work on the possibilities of the 
weaving industry organized on co-operative lines, any student might further 
investigate co-operative credit and every student might study the jiossible 
applications of the co-operative principle to the economic problems of some 
area in which he could carry out research. No student, however, would 
have any chance of the scholarship or prize who did not produce a statement 
of facts derived from research and did not estimate the facts stated at their 
proper value. 

4. I would suggest that such essays or theses might be submitted for 
examination to a board of examiners nominated by the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society or to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies assisted 
by such a board, and I am sure the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society 
and the Registrar would readily agree to undertake the work. 

5. I need hardly point out that successful, and even unsuccessful 
candidates, for such a scholarship as I suggest Would have much to recom¬ 
mend them for Government employment in connection with the Co-operative 
Department as a result of their work, while the co-operative movement, and 



therefore the country generally, would derive considerable benefit from such 
research by students. 

6 . An entirely different form of encouragement of the movement would 
be advice from the University to its affiliated colleges to foster the formation 
of Stores and other Co-operative Societies amongst the students on the lines 
of the Societies which have already been started in St. Paul’s College, 
Carmichael College, Rangpur, and so on. 

1 have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
J. DONOVAN, 

Registrar. 

Resolved— 

That the Board recommend to the Syndicate that the follow¬ 
ing steps be taken to encourage the study of co-operation : — 

A(i) That two annual prizes of Rs. 250 and Rs. 200 
respectively, be awarded during the next three years. 

(2) That the prizes be open to all graduates of not more than 
10 years standing. 

(3) That the prizes be awarded for essays on co-operation 
based on a practical study of the co-operative mov ement in the 
provinces under the jurisdiction of the University. 

Note :—When the prizes are announced, it would be desirable 
to notify that competitors must produce a full statement of facts 
derived from research and estimate the facts stated at their proper 
value. 

(4) That a Standing Committee of three experts be appointed 
by the Syndicate for the guidance of such graduates as may 
undertake the investigation; one Member to be nominated bv the 
Board of Higher Studies in Economics, one by the Board of 
Studies in Economics, and one by the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society. 

{5) That the essays be required to be forwarded to the 
Registrar not later than the 31st December of the year in which 
the prises are to be awarded. 

(6) That the essays received be examined by a Board of 
three Honorary Examiners, consisting of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies and two other Members, nominated respec- 
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lively by the Board of Higher Studies in Economics and the Board 
of Studies in Economics. 

(7) That the prizes be awarded by the Syndicate on the report 
of the Examiners. 

(8) That the arrangements be made for the publication of the 
more important essays submitted by competitors for the prize. 

B(i) That the Principals of the St. Paul’s C. M. College, 
Carmichael College and Bangabasi College, be requested to favour 
the University with a brief statement of the steps already taken 
by the students in the respective institutions in the way of forma¬ 
tion of stores and other Co-operative Societies. 

(2) That on receipt of the information, a statement on the 
subject be drawn up and circulated to all Heads of affiliated 
Colleges and recognised Schools, for information and for such 
action as may seem feasible. 

6. The Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society. 

The first annual General Meeting of the Naogaon Ganja 
Cultivators’ Co-operative Society, Limited was held on nth 
December, in the court compound under the presidency of Mr. A. 
Cassels, Collector, Rajshahi. About two thousand shareholders 
attended. The Registrar of co-operative Societies, Bengal, the 
Sub-divisional Officer, Naogaon, the Joint Registrar, Rajshahi 
Division, the Excise .Supdt., Naogaon and other gentlemen 
interested in co-operation were present in the meeting. An 
interesting account of the year’s work was given and the members 
and visitors all expressed satisfaction at the excellent progress 
made. The Registrar delivered an impressive, and instructive 
speech and was followed by the Sub-divisional Officer, the Joint 
Registrar and Moulvi Tarip Mahammed and Moulvi Jalip Moham¬ 
mad two members of the managing Committee of the Society. The 
whole assembly listened to the speeches with rapt attention. The 
Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming, the Revenue Member of the Council 
and Mr. J. T. Rankin the Divisional Commissioner visited the 
office in June and November last and expressed great satisfaction 
with what they saw. Moulvi Jarip Mahammad the foremost 
cultivator of the Ganja Mahal expressed the gratitude of the 
members to Mr. Donovan, Rai Ramesh Chandra Datta Bahadur, 
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the sub-divisional officer, for the establishment of the society and 
to Babu Sukumar Sen, the manager, for its efficient management. 

The balance sheet shows a profit of nearly five lakhs of 
rupees out of which the society proposes to give one thousand 
rupees to the King George’s Sailors Fund and to spend rupees 
twelve thousand for a dispensary, five thousand for a medical ward 
in the Naogaon hospital, fifteen thousand for education, fifteen 
hundred for improving roads in the Ganja Mahal and two lakhs 
for giving bonus to the cultivators besides placing sufficient money 
in reserve and building funds. A bonus of rupees twenty-five 
per maund of ganja grown and the dividend of per cent, on 
shares subscribed were announced in the meeting. Great enthu¬ 
siasm prevailed. The society has shown a brilliant example of 
what co-operation can do. 

After the meeting there was a tea party in the Sub-divisional 
Officer’s House and at night the portraits of the sub-divisional 
officer and late lamented Rai Shaheb Pyari Mohan Sanyal were 
unveiled by the Collector at the Coronation Hall whose members 
gave a theatrical performance in honour of the ceremony, (by 
wire.) 


NAOGAON GANJA CULTIVATORS’ CO-OPERATIVE .SOCIETY, ED. 

Balance Sheet. 



ASSETS. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

I. 

Cash in hand and in bank 

. . 12,604 

7 

0 

2. 

Present value of Postal Cash Certificates 30 500/- 

each 21,050 

0 

0 

3 - 

Shares in Federation 

21,050 

0 

0 

4 - 

Deposits in Federation 

38,5*5 

15 

0 

5 - 

Doans due from Naogaon Central Bank ... 

23,550 

0 

0 

6 . 

Interest due on loans and deposits 

978 

13 

0 

7 « 

Price of ganja due from Bengal treasuries 

... 1,17,203 

11 

3 

8 . 

Price of bhang due from Bengal treasuries 

7,435 

0 

0 

Q. 

Stock of ganja in hand 

.. 4,65,500 

0 

0 


1,500 mds @ 135/- ••• 2,02,500/- 

500 mds. @ 100/- ... 50,000/- 

2,230 mds. <?. 100/- ... 2,23,000/- 


4 . 75 , 5007 - 

Wastage 100 mds. too/- 10,000/- 


4 > 6 5 , 5 00 /- 
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10. Stock of bhang in hand, 308 tnds. 6srs. 8 chs. @20/- 

11. Excess payment made for ganja to be recovered 

12. Value of furniture, &c. 


Furniture 

... S53 

0 

0 

Less depreciation 

88 

0 

0 


765 

0 

0 

Lamps 

26l 

4 

0 

Less depreciation 

6l 

4 

0 


200 

0 

0 

Typewriter 

356 

3 

0 

Less depreciation 

36 

3 

0 


320 

0 

0 

Iron safes 

527 

6 

0 

Less depreciation 

27 

6 

0 


500 

0 

0 

Scales and weights 

... 2,603 

0 

0 

Less depreciation 

263 

0 

0 


2,340 

0 

0 

Clock 

33 

13 

0 

Less depreciation 

3 

13 

0 


• 30 o o 

13. Advance due from Manager ... 

14. Advance from Agents 

15. Advance due on rice account ... 

16. Block account Russa Gola 


Total Assets 


UABILITIES. 

1. Shares 

2. Current deposit by members ... 

3. Fixed deposit by non-members 

4. Loans due to Federation 

5. Interest due 

6. Cost of management due 

7. Contingent bills due 


Rs a. i\ 
6* 163 4 o 

90 7 o 
4>155 o 0 


75 o o 
460 o 
1,823 3 o 
10,000 o o 


7,21,76s 8 3 


31,926 o o 
.35° o o 
4,810 o o 
1,90,359 o o 
121 11 3 
i, 54 I 8 6 
*35 4 3 
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* 


Rs 

A. 

l\ 

8. 

Price of ganja due 


153 

II 

3 

9 * 

Provident fund 

... ... 

JO 

O 

0 

10. 

House rent due 

... ... 

100 

0 

0 

11. 

Reward still due ... 


42 

3 

0 



Total liabilities 

... 2 , 20,549 

b 

3 



Net profit 

... 4 * 92,210 

2 

0 


Grand total ... 7,21,768 8 3 


7. The Calcutta Corporation Co-operative Credit Society. 

The annual report of this Society for the year ending June 
30th last states that the net profit during the year amounted to 
Rs. 3,276-11-0, which, with the balance brought forward (viz., 
Rs. 343-14-4) from the previous year’s account, makes a total 
sum of Rs. 3,620-9-4. Under the Co-operative Society’s Act it 
is necessary to credit at least one-fourth of the profits for the 
year to “Reserve Fund.’’ Accordingly, after setting apart 
Rs. 819-2-9 to Reserve Fund, there is left Rs. 2,801-6-7 for dis¬ 
tribution as dividend to members of the Society. The Committee 
recommend the payment of a dividend at the rate of eleven annas, 
annas or 6 X per cent., per share. This will appropriate 
Rs. 2,497-1 r-o, leaving a sum of Rs. 303-1 r-7 as balance, which 
is proposed to be utilised as follows :—Transfer to Reserve Fund, 
Rs. 179-13-3 ; bonus to Babu Din Doval Ronerjee, clerk, Rs. 60; 
to be carried forward, 63-14-4; total, Rs. 303-11-7. The total 
number of members or shareholders at the end of the year was 
738. There were altogether 379 applications for loans during 
the year as against 498 in the preceeding year. The number of 
cases in which loans were sanctioned was 354, amounting to 
Rs. 68,562 as compared with Rs. 86,028 in the preceding year. 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


1. Co-operative Training In Bombay. 

The Senior Co-operative Secretaries’ Training Class which 
began on the November 23rd, 1918, ended on Sunday December 
1st. A social gathering to bid farewell to the secretaries was 
held on the latter day at 8 p.m. The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai 
Samaldas, c.i.E., presided. Mr. N. M. Joshi, Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the Class, gave a brief account of its 
working. The number admitted in the class was 48, 19 being 
Gujrati speaking and 29 Marathi speaking secretaries, 6 were 
from the native states, and 7 were from Bombay. The others 
from the various Gujrati and Marathi speaking districts of the 
Bombay Presidency. Mr. Joshi explained that the arrangements 
for the class were made in previous years by the Servants of India 
Society under the leadership of Mr. G. K. Devadhar. In the 
current year the classes were held by a training class board which 
had appointed an Executive Committee with Sit Vithaldas D. 
Thakersey, as Chairman. Mr. Joshi admitted that the pro¬ 
gramme of the class was overcrowded and he also recognized that 
the training was not sufficient. Nor was it possible, he agreed, 
to make arrangements for the training of the increased number of 
men who were in need of some form of instruction or another as 
a result of the rapid growth of Co-operative Societies. He hoped 
the institute would take into consideration these difficulties and 
frame a comprehensive scheme of training. The president closed 
up the proceedings and remarked that the suggestions made by 
some of the speakers were not definite, but he agreed that they 
were worth serious consideration and promised that the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute which had been newly started, would 
investigate the possibilities in both directions. The president 
then announced that donations had been received from the Hon. 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbboy and others for giving medals to the 
best among the successful candidates at the examination, and that 
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five medals would be accordingly awarded after the result of the 
examination was declared. 

Dharwar is a centre of co-operative activity of various kinds and 
is the meeting place of Kanarese co-operative workers. A 
Co-operative Secretaries’ Training Class (Junior course) was 
held from 25th November to 1st December, in the hall of the 
training college for men, 53 secretaries attending from the four 
Kanarese Districts of Dharwar, Belgaum, Bijapur and Karwar. 
They were trained in co-operative law, principles and accountancy, 
which form the subjects of the junior course. The class was 
organised under the auspices of the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Institute, by a Board consisting of the Assistant Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, S.D., (Chairman), Rao Bahadur, R. G. 
Naik, M.B.K., Divisional Honorary Organiser, S.D., Mr. Jog, 
Mr. Nalawadi and Mr. Ankalgi, District Honorary Organiser. 
Lectures were delivered in Kanarese by the Assistant Registrar, 
the members of his staff and eminent non-official co-operators. 
The students were shown leading co-operative institutions of 
\arious types, such as the Central Bank, Weavers’ Union, Urban 
Society, Village Credit Society, Cotton Sale Society, Guarantee¬ 
ing Union, Shoe-makers’ Society, Communal Society and they 
also paid a visit to the Dharwar Government Experimental Farm, 
Hubli Cotton Market and Spinning and Weaving Mills. The 
course ended with a written and oral examination. The class was 
acclaimed to be a great success and the students returned home 
pleased at every thing they saw and learnt during their one week’s 
stay in Dharwar and carrying with them much information, help¬ 
ful to them in conducting their own societies. 

A conference of honorary organisers of the four Kanarese 
districts was held on the 29th and 30th November, the Assistant 
Registrar presiding. Very useful subjects, such as ‘what steps 
should be taken to organise credit societies in promising villages, ’ 
‘how to develop union areas,’ ‘how to improve bad societies,' and 
4 what are the duties of Honorary Organisers,’ were discussed 
and some very practical conclusions arrived at. The Principal, 
Training College for Men, arranged for a series of co-operative 
lectures to his students, who are just about to go out into villages 
as teachers. Primary teachers are a most valuable agency for 



spreading and teaching co-operation in villages and it was a most 
opportune time to impress upon their minds the principles and 
advantages of the co-operative movement. The week ended with 
3 pleasant garden party given by the Assistant Registrar and his 
staff in honour of the class. The co-operators expressed their 
great joy at the success which attended the Allied arms in the 
world-wide war. 


2. The Bombay Central Co-operative Institute. 

The first general meeting of the Bombay Central Co-opera¬ 
tive Institute was recently held at the office of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. The attendance was fairly large, 
including a number of non-official co-operators in the city and 
from the mofussil. 

The Hon. Mr. Laliibhai Samaldas was voted to the chair and 
the proceeedings commenced with a few remarks from the chair¬ 
man who explained the objects of the institute which was started 
to develop the co-operative movement in all possible directions, to 
focus every form of co-operative endeavour, to undertake all forms 
of co-operative propaganda, education and inquiry and to act as a 
representative of independent co-operative opinion on all questions 
affecting the movement. He expressed his gratification at the 
attendance of co-operative organizers from the districts and 
thanked the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. R. B. 
Ewbank, for his assistance in securing substantial support for it. 
The Provisional Secretary of the Institute, Rao Bahadur S. S. 
Talmaki, informed the meeting of- the gratifying response the 
project secured so far among co-operative societies and the general 
public. Two hundred societies had been enrolled as members 
and one'hundred and twenty-seven individuals. Of these seven 
had agreed to become life-members and twelve associates. 

The by-laws as amended at the preliminary general meeting 
of the institute were then taken up for consideration one by one, 
and those were adopted with a few verbal alterations and one 
substantial alteration relating to the fees for membership payment 
by societies. The Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas was unani¬ 
mously elected Vice-President of the Institute and Rao Bahadur 
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S. S. Talmaki its Honorary Secretary. The board of manage¬ 
ment of the Institute for the first year was elected. The Board 
is a fairly strong one, representative of the different parts of the 
province. 

After the formal business before the meeting had been con¬ 
cluded, at the chairman’s suggestion Mr. R. B. Ewbank explained 
the genesis and history of the project emphasising the importance 
of the move they were embarking upon. He thanked Sir Vithal- 
das Thackersay for having placed at his disposal a substantial 
grant for the starting of night schools for adults in co-operative 
villages, which schools would be placed in charge of a committee 
of the institute. Mr. Ewbank added that though no powers of 
control were vested in the Institute, Federations of Unions would 
be started in tracts where there was intensive development of co¬ 
operation and these federations would be entrusted with the func¬ 
tions of audit and control. As the federation could derive 
inspiration from the Institute, he believed that ultimately it would 
become the supreme representative controlling authority in the 
Presidency. He concluded with an appeal to the Native States 
to join the Institute and co-operate with the workers in organiz¬ 
ing the co-operative movement in all directions. 

On the motion of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey it was resolved 
to approach Government to allow for the erection of a building for 
the institute a plot of land on the Kennedy Sea Face. In the 
meantime, it was proposed to house the institute in the office of 
the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. or in a separate 
room if one could be rented. 

The usual vote of thanks terminated the proceedings. 

A meeting of the Board of Management was held on the subse¬ 
quent day, when special committees were appointed for conducting 
the training classes for secretaries; for organising night schools 
and other social work in co-operative areas; for managing the 
Quarterly Magazine; carrying on an educational propaganda; 
organizing credit societies chiefly among the urban population of 
cities like Bombay and furthering the development of different 
forms of non-credit co-operation among the agricultural as well 
as the non-agrictiltural sections of the community. 

9 
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3. The Wellington Co-operative Settlement. 

The Roman Catholic community of Bombay have paid a 
graceful tribute to Lord and Lady Willingdon by naming their 
new settlement at Santa Cruz after them. When the promoters 
of the Bombay Catholic co-partnership Housing Society inaugu- 
1 ated the scheme two years ago they announced that it was proposed 
to give the name of Willingdon to the colony, and it will be a 
matter of satisfaction to them no less than to members and well- 
wishers of the society that the necessary permission has been 
accorded. Notwithstanding the many difficulties created by the 
war the Society has made considerable progress. The number of 
members is 370 and the capital collected exceeds two lakhs of 
rupees. The building land owned by the Society has from a 
modest beginning of six acres grown to an area of forty-five acres, 
all in one block and situated in an advantageous position near the 
railway station and fully open to the sea, with a high road dividing 
the estate in two. One half of this estate is now being laid out 
with roads. Building work has been hampered by the prevailing 
abnormal conditions, but the progress made has not been unsatis¬ 
factory. Three cottages (for six families) have been completed 
and are occupied, while three more will be ready, for occupation 
by the end of the month. There is keen competition for them and 
members readily pay the minimum capital required to qualify for 
tenancy. Work has started on six more cottages and a dispen¬ 
sary, a school and a co-operative store will shortly be taken in 
hand. Arrangements are also being made for certain industrial 
workshops and the committee hope, now that the war is over, to 
mature a scheme for that purpose at an early date. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE PUNJAB 


The Punjab Gazette of the 6th December, publishes the follow¬ 
ing review of the Annual Report on the working of Co-operative 
Societies in the Punjab for the year ending 31st July 1918 :— 

During the year under review while the co-operative move¬ 
ment has steadily pursued the policy of strengthening its founda¬ 
tions and consolidating its resources, there has also been a marked 
advance upon new and more ambitious fields of enterprise. The 
organisation of credit facilities has led bv a natural sequence to the 
organised distribution of commodities. New societies have been 
formed for the production and disposal of such articles as 
American cotton, pure ghi and milk, while other societies have 
sought to circumvent the profiteer by organising with varying 
success the distribution of salt, old, cloth, seed and fodder. A 
beginning has been made with cattle insurance, quinine has been 
dispensed on a large scale, progress has been made in the inculca¬ 
tion of improved‘agricultural methods, the co-operative spirit has 
invaded educational institutions, and last, but not least, appre¬ 
ciable assistance has been rendered both to the recruiting campaign 
and to the War Loan. 

These new activities will in due course create new problems, 
of which many are as vet scarcely formulated, and none perhaps, 
are solved. The interested opposition of money-lenders and 
middlemen is not to be overcome in a day, but the past history of 
the movement in this respect is a good augury for its future. 

2. The year was not a favourable one for the cultivators as the 
•autumn harvest was considerably and the spring harvest slightly 
below the average. The prices of produce, however, ruled high. 
High Honour is inclined to endorse the Financial Commissioner’s 
-view that too great a stress should not be laid on the small decrease 
in the amount of loans repaid to societies during the year, which 
Mr. Calvert regards as an indication of the small proprietor’s 
liability to secure the full benefit of high prices. That the set¬ 
back compared with the previous ye-»r should have been so slight, 
is a striking proof of the high degree of protection against seasonal 
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vicissitude that co-operative credit in the Punjab has now 
achieved. There is also a gratifying reduction of 6 lakhs in the 
amount of external debt owed by primary societies. These results 
have only been attained by a thoroughgoing policy of reformation 
within the movement. The process of weeding out those members 
and societies whose failure to assimilate the true co-operative 
spirit has retarded general progress, has continued and during 
the year. No less than 5,500 members and 122 societies have been 
thus eliminated. This expulsion of the black sheep is now 
reported to be nearly complete. Steps are also being taken to 
diminish the predominance of a few shareholders, where this is 
found to conflict with the interests of the majority. The recogni¬ 
tion of the principle that Co-operative Societies are intended for 
the benefit of all the members, and not for the payment of high 
dividends to a few, is leading to more restrictions on the distribu¬ 
tion of profits, and the devotion of accumulated reserves to reduc¬ 
tions in the rate of interest. These measures, together with 
increased insistence on adequate security and the limitation of 
leans to the. ascertained resources of members, cannot fail to bear 
fruit in the whole movement. 

3. The staff of Inspectors now numbers 22, an addition of 
three having been made during the year, while there are 101 paid 
and 17 honorary Sub-Inspectors. Much attention is being paid 
to its education in a knowledge of co-operative and agricultural 
questions. It is perhaps unsafe to generalize regarding the quali¬ 
fications which are most valuable for co-operative work. Tact 
and understanding are no less important than a knowledge of 
economic principles. The arrangements by which members of 
the staff are sent to Lyalpur for the Vernacular class in practical 
agriculture continue to give valuable results, and are now supple¬ 
mented by visits to the Lyallpur and Gurdaspur Farms. 

4. The number of defaulting members of societies against 
whom procedings were brought in the Civil Courts was 11,783 or 
1,000 less than last year, but applications for execution rose from 
2,800 to 4,475. The arbitration procedure which was introduced 
in 1917 is said to have worked well, but the Registrar is of opinion 
that in execution proceedings there is great room for improvement. 
The latter subject is one of considerable difficulty, but, as 
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remarked by the Financial Commissioner, the first step is to take 
up and bring to the notice of higher judicial authority specific 
cases in which the Civil Courts appear to have misunderstood or 
misapplied the rules regarding execution of arbitration awards. 

The dishonesty of bailiffs, however, is an evil which can only 
be combated by a rigorous determination on the part of all 
concerned to bring culprits to book, and His Honour agrees 
generally with Mr. Hallifax’s observation that the responsibility 
for initiating proceedings against corrupt officials is one in 
which Co-operative Societies must share. He does not, however, 
interpret the Registrar’s remarks to mean that he condones 
malpractices, but rather that the societies concerned find it diffi¬ 
cult to combat and expose them. 

5. The first Central Bank in the Punjab, the Jullundur 
Central Bank, was founded in 1909, and the first Union in 1910. 
There are now 45 Central Banks and Unions, four of which have 
been added during the past year. The policy of curtailing the 
distribution of dividends and husbanding reserves is beginning to 
be adopted by the Union Banks as well as primary societies. The 
demand for money for War Loan investment during the year 
resulted in considerable withdrawals of deposits from Central 
Banks, but War Loan investment was facilitated by the ready 
availability of these funds, and the Central Banks were not 
seriously embarrassed by the depletion of their resources. The 
sum advanced on loan bv these banks was 38.19 lakhs against 41.9 
lakhs in the previous year and 46 lakhs two years ago. The 
building up by primary societies of substantial reserve funds is 
reducing year by year the demands for financial assistance from 
the secondary banks. The sphere of utility of Central Banks in 
the future will, it is anticipated, lie more and more in fostering 
the growth of new societies and financing untried ventures. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is glad to learn that the measure which was 
sanctioned last year of allowing the banks to make remittances by 
money-order at the reduced rate of 4 annas per cent, has had a 
wholesome effect in stimulating the mobility of cash balances. 
The measure has been sanctioned for five years and during the 
first year the sum thus remitted has amounted to Rs. 1,93,600 at 
9 total cost to the State of Rs. 1,452, 
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The cash balances of Central Banks are now 2.3 lakhs and of 
primary societies 7.6 lakhs, while the paid-up capital and reserve 
funds of Central Banks amount to 26.5 per cent, of their total 
liabilities. These figures are not unsatisfactory. At the same 
time it is wise to emphasize the essentially fixed and unrealizable 
nature of the ultimate security upon which co-operative credit is 
based, and the consequent importance of maintaining liquid 
reserves of an adequate character. 

6. The net increase of 520 in the number of agricultural 
primary societies is highly satisfactory, the total now being 3,937 
and the number of members 125,040. There has been a slight 
increase in share capital and in the sums on loan while the loans 
repaid are slightly less. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent success has been achieved in combating the practice of 
making fictitious repayments bv the taking of fresh loans. With¬ 
out this key to the question, the figures of leans and repayments 
are apt to be somewhat misleading. The sums advanced by 
Government have been reduced from Rs. 52,766 to Rs. 17,252. 
The gross external debt has been reduced from 43 to 37 lakhs and 
the interest paid on this borrowed money represents a charge of 
only 3.6 per cent, on the total working capital of Rs. 137.4 lakhs. 

7. The Registrar’s report gives little indication of the pro¬ 
gress of movement in new districts. It would have been interesting 
to learn more of the progress of the societies which were stated in 
the previous year in the Lower Bari Doab Colony and also of those 
which were established in Muzaffargarh in the hope of easing the 
strained situation between money-lenders and zemindars. In the 
Attock District there has been progress during this year, but in 
Mianwali, in .which some of the earliest societies were established 
by Captain Crosthwaite, little advance has been made. The 
account of societies in the Gurdaspur and Jullundur Districts 
which have completed a life of ten years given in' paragraph 33 of 
the report is most instructive and the riddance from debt of so 
large a proportion of the members is a most striking example of 
the benefits of co-operation. 

8. Hitherto Co-operative Societies have rarely met with 
success in their management of the purchase and sale of commo¬ 
dities. The results of the past year are more encouraging. In 



the supply of salt they are estimated to have saved their members 
the handsome sum of Rs. 53,990, though it was of course the 
grant of priority concessions for its purchase that provided this 
opportunity. In the supply of seed and oil, however, without any 
outside assistance a saving of nearly Rs. 17,000 is estimated to 
have been effected. A new class of society is that which produces 
and sells its own goods. These number 34, all of which were 
inaugurated in the year under review. The most important are 
the 31 societies in Lyallpur and Shahpur which deal in American 
cotton at Toba Tek Singh and Lyallpur as an experiment in the 
transfer of this branch of work from the Agricultural to the 
Co-operative Department. The marketing of produce is the 
proper province of co-operation rather than of the Agricultural 
Department, which only undertook it in the absence of any other 
agency capable of securing the grower the full value of his 
produce. In the growth of this new development there appears 
to lie the hope of immense advantage to the peasantry of the 
province. Besides the distribution of seed and agricultural imple¬ 
ments in which many societies have taken part, a new departure 
during the year was a combination of societies in Gurdaspur for 
the storing of selected seed in a model godovvn which Government 
has offered to erect and lease to the societies with an option of 
purchase. From the storage of seed it is a short step to the 
storage of grain for sale under favourable market conditions, or 
to be held against seasons of scarcity. The extraordinary and to 
some extent unwarranted rise within recent months in prices of 
food grains owing largely to the speculation and hoarding of 
combinations of middlemen, who have secured most of the 
abundant stocks, would have been much less serious had the 
surplus stock remained with the producer or with societies acting 
on his behalf, and the Lieutenant-Governor would be glad if the 
possibilities of such a development were carefully examined. 
Another interesting innovation that has taken root in the same 
district and also in Jullundur, is the vogue of demonstration plots 
owned and managed by enterprising members of Co-operative 
Societies, which reproduce on a smaller scale the features of the 
large demonstration farms. This useful method of propagating 
agricultural efficiency deserves the attention of the Agricultural 



Associations which have now been established in so many districts. 

9. Non-agricultural Credit Societies have made some pro¬ 
gress, but their main difficulties lie in finding customers for their 
finished goods. The Lieutenant-Governor commends to the 
notice of those departments whose requirements cover'such 
articles as ungis and dusters the readiness of weavers’ societies to 
supply those articles, to which reference is made in paragraph 27 
of the report. 

10. Sir Michael O’Dwyer has followed the progress of the 
co-operative movement as a potent lever for the uplift of the rural 
population with the keenest interest, and as his term of office is 
now coming to a close, it is interesting to pass in review the main 
features of the development of the past quinquennium as revealed 
by a comparison of the figures of 1913 with those contained in the 
present report. The total number of societies of all kinds was in 
July 1913, 2,845. By July 1918 it had risen to 4,028—an 
increase of nearly 42 per cent. The membership in the same 
period increased from 134,770 to 135,027, while that of primary 
agricultural societies actually fell from 129,662 to 125,040. This 
strikingly illustrates the policy of exclusion of undesirable ele¬ 
ments which has been so steadily pursued. Working capital of 
all societies has increased during the period from Rs. 1,28,09,304 
to Rs, 1,97,67,581, or 65 per cent., that of Central Banks and 
Unions having nearly.doubled. The paid up shares capital of all 
societies which in 1913 stood at Rs. 28,14,225 has now grown to 
Rs. 60,38,221, and in the case of every type of society has more 
than doubled. The reserve funds of all societies have in the 
same period increased from Rs. 2,58,573 to no less than 
Rs. 35,80,559, primary agricultural societies alone having added 
30 lakhs to their accumulated profits. 



CO-OPERATION iN ASSAM 

The report on the working of Co-operative Societies in Assam 
in the past year, although it has no great expansion of the move¬ 
ment to record, shows that useful progress is being made, and the 
most noteworthy feature of the report is the announcement that 
funds have been found for the appointment of a new officer as 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Director of Industries, an 
appointment that received the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for Indian as far back as 1915. With this new head of the 
department, and the increase of the subordinate staff which is in 
contemplation, it is hoped that any future expansion of the move¬ 
ment will be efficiently supervised. The most important problem 
facing the new Registrar is the organisation of more satisfactory 
machinery for financing the societies. Reliance has been placed 
to a large extent in the past on certain urban societies which had 
surplus funds at their disposal. These no longer adequately 
meet the demand. They are moreover worked primarily in the 
interest of individual shareholders, and they are consequently not 
a satisfactory source of capital for other societies. It will be for 
the Registrar to examine the question whether a provincial bank 
is desirable, or whether the difficulty can be met by the replace¬ 
ment of the urban societies as financing agents by central banks 
organised on sounder lines. So far as the work of the past year 
is concerned, the number of societies rose during the year from 
344 to 352, and the working capital from Rs. 10,59,308 to 
Rs. 10*92,445, whilst the number of members decreased from 
19,700 to 19,183. The reserve funds of central banks increased 
from Rs. 16,606 to Rs. 19,316, and those of agricultural and non- 
agricultural societies from Rs. 85,306 to Rs. 1,04,007 and from 
Rs. 16,239 to R s - 16,166, respectively. Apart from the question 
of control, the conditions were unfavourable to any considerable 
expansion. Money was unusually scarce, and the Registrar 
found great difficulty in financing the existing societies. Useful 
progress was made by a number of weavers’ societies, and an 
interesting experiment was made in the formation of a co-operative 
store amongst the labour force of a tea garden. 

to 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


Business Russia. 

[ The Russian Co-operator, July, 1918.] 

Dramatic, catastrophic, and sensatkmal events naturally 
receive most prominence in the daily Press, and for the last 
eighteen months our Russian news has been such as to make one 
imagine that that nation has utterly collapsed and is completely 
disorganized. People, almost believe that the 180,000,000 in¬ 
habitants of what was Russia have all abandoned their usual 
avocations and subsist on what fragments remain over from the 
happy days when the Tsars reigned and order prevailed. To 
correct such impressions it is good to turn to a matter-of-fact treat¬ 
ment of everyday economic life given in the July number of the 
Russian Co-operator, which is published in the interest of Russian 
co-operative business and aims at promoting international co¬ 
operative trade. 

The bare facts of the gigantic growth of the Russian co¬ 
operative movement during recent years form one of the most 
remarkable romances of commerce. If it were not that, like many 
of the most important developments in history, that movement is 
quiet, unpretentious and unaggressive, we should long ago have 
heard more of an organization that is the sanest, most solid, most 
useful and most promising manifestation of Russia’s practical 
organizing capacity to-day. There are now some 50,000 Russian 
co-operative societies, with about 20,000,000 members. As only 
one member of a family usually enrols, this represents about 
100,000,000 people for whom the co-operative societies caterand 
it is estimated that two-thirds of these are still outside the sphere 
of German control. In spite of all kinds of official restrictions and 
hindrances the movement made slow headway under the Tsar’s 
Government. Under the Provision! Government by leaps and 
bounds, nor, in spite of severe conflicts, has its . rapid progress 
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been stopped by the present regime. The attitude assumed by 
the Russian co-operators towards the successive Governments they 
have had to put up with has always been characteristically prudent 
and practical. Under the Tsar’s Government the movement 
suffered much injustice, but it paid its taxes and sold its butter 
and cheese, and now that the Bolshevists sit in the seat of the Tsar, 
the case is the same. The co-operative movement is primarily 
engaged in business, not in politics. It endures the ills it cannot 
cure and continues to sell its butter and cheese and an increasingly 
long list of other articles. 

. This does not mean that the co-operators have not had to 
encounter many difficulties. One of the most interesting things 
in the July number is an account of the conflict between the 
Bolshevic Government and the co-operative movement, when the 
former attempted to “nationalize” the co-operators’ bank—the 
Moscow Narodny (People’s) Bank. On December 15, 1917, the 
Moscow Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ Delegates declared the 
bank nationalized (as all the private banks had been), and the bank 
premises were occupied by a detachment of soldiers. -The keys 
and seal were taken over by a representative of the Government. 
Thereupon the board and most of the employees refused to carry 
on work. Telegrams of protest rained in from provincial co¬ 
operative societies; and the Government had to consider whether 
it was wise to antagonize a movement that catered for so many 
millions of people, especially in view of the fact that the organiza¬ 
tion of business by private firms was everywhere breaking down 
and the supply of the necessities of life depended very largely on 
the co-operative organizations. After a few days the Moscow 
“Soviet” intimated that it was prepared to allow the bank to re¬ 
sume its operations, subject to control to prevent the use of the 
bank’s money for political purposes. On January 3, 1918, a 
general meeting of shareholders recorded its protest against the 
action of the Government, which had led to an interruption of the 
bank's activities, and on January 8 the bank resumed its normal 
work. 

The general effect of the recent changes in Russia has been 
enormously to increase both the actual and the proportionate 
amount of business done by the co-operative societies; and should 
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they succeed in inducing the English and Scotch Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies to open up direct trade with them, it is pro¬ 
bable that a volume of produce will pass from producers to con¬ 
sumers in these countries without the intermediacy of any private 
profit-makers, which will eclipse all previous records of such 
transactions in history. The war has dislocated the foreign trade 
of Russia, and when it is resumed it will probably be in new forms. 
This number of the Russian Co-operator contains an important 
“Decree on the Nationalization of Foreign Trade in Russia”; but 
this decree again contains internal evidence indicating that even 
the Bolshevik Government recognizes, and has to reckon with, 
the strength of the co-operative movement, and cannot afford to 
neglect its services. Mr. C. J. Melrose, the economist, has 
recently written that, ‘the idea of a nation prospering by each 
of its members getting from others more than he gives strikes no 
one as a grotesque absurdity”; but when saying this he surely 
forgot the co-operators, for their aim and their achievement are the 
production of commodities and the bringing of them to the con¬ 
sumer unweighted by any middle-man’s profit. If that principle 
is proving satisfactory in national affairs, it may prove equally 
so when applied internationally. The periodical under review 
further contains a noteworthy article on “The Channels of Eco¬ 
nomic Intervention,” indicating how useful the co-operative 
organizations may be for the resumption at the earliest possible 
moment of trade relations between England and Russia. 

[This extract is particularly important, as showing the 
healthy and powerful influence of co-operation in resisting 
mischievous political and economic movements like Bol¬ 
shevism.—Ed.] 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. Practical Co-operation in Colleges. 

In the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly for September the leading article 
urges the introduction of practical co-operation and the formation of co¬ 
operative societies in colleges which obviously form the starting point for an 
alliance between co-operation and educated India. In colleges where 
economics is taught the practical illustration of co-operation will become the 
most powerful economic force of the future. In the Sikh Khalsa Collage of 
Amritsar there is working a co-operative society with very great success and 
this must stimulate other college to follow its example. The society’s 
annual turn-over is over forty-two thousand rupees, and it saves its members 
as much as eight thousand rupees a year. A modest lone, a low priced share 
are all that is required. The society is divided into several branches, viz the 
bookshop, the dairy, the provision store, ect. Patience,caution, an unflagg¬ 
ing devotion have been displayed by the workers. 

Enough, however, has been done at Amritsar to show that the society 
has made a most succssful start and deserves to be imitated elsewhere. 
There were in 1915, 95 colleges in India, and at present those that have 
co-operative societies can probably be* counted upon the fingers of one’s hand. 
For this the responsibility rests with those business it is to educate. In the 
Khalsa Collage, the initial impulse did not come from the students, but from 
the Principal. At the same time, if the advantages of co-operation are pro¬ 
perly explained, the students will probably respond fast enough to the oppor¬ 
tunity it presents of cheapening their education. A society should not, 
however, be started merely for profit. Materal advantages there must be or 
none will join, but it should be only the foundation of a structure which is 
strong because the members of the society have learnt the importance of 
business-methods, honest dealing, and mutual service. 

2. An "Indian Co-operative Service/’ 

The Maclagan Committee has devoted a considerable portion of its 
excellent report to the organization of the higher official machinery of co¬ 
operation in India. There is no denying that the cooperative movement 
owes a great debt to the Registrars and other higher officials ; but the time 
has come when there has to be arranged a systematic organization of an 
Cf Indian Co-operative Service,” The first essential for this is to make the 
department and the service a permanent one. It is needless to say that 
with the future development which awaits co-operation, the co-operative 
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will be one of the largest manned services. It need hardly be asserted that 
such a service should include some of the very ablest men in the country 
and that the better class of men will not enter a temporary department with 
all the uncertainty of prospects which it involves. Surely, the co-operative 
department on which the prosperity of such a large part of the population 
of India depends should at least be second to no other department as regards 
pay, prospects or permanency. 

But while advocating that the prospects of the “Indian Co-operative 
Service** should be much improved, we would also propose measures by 
which the recruiting of the service should be most carefully conducted. 
The aspirants to the service shoul be regularly trained and then go through 
an examination. The course of study should include (a) Theory and practice 
of co-operation, ( b) Accounting, (c) English, (d) Banking theory and 
practice. Lectures should be delivered on each of these subjects under the 
auspices of societies like the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. The 
lecturing on the first head should not be clone by theorists but by experienced 
Circle Inspectors who know as experts the practical side of the problems 
they treat. Similarly in the case of Banking some officials of local banks 
should be assigned the task of lecturing and their work should be supple¬ 
mented by instructions given by co-operative officials who have specialised in 
co-operative banking. It is after such a course of instruction that the candi¬ 
dates would go up for their examination. 

The service should be more properly graded and more systematically 
graduated than it is at present. Thus we might have the following grades. 
Each succeeding grade being paid higher than its predecessor: — 

Supervisors. 

Auditors. 

Circle Inspectors. 

Chief Auditors. 

Assistant Registrars. 

It must be borne in mind that we want the pick of our Universities and 
Colleges. Our first class graduates who now start with such poor pay in 
the employment market would no doubt be willing to begin their fortunes 
in such a service. To give the future service the required solidarity it needs 
emphasizing that there should be no necessity of transferring a man from 
the Co-operative Department to any other for his ordinary promotion. One 
of the drawbacks of India services is the lack of continuity ; and by the 
transfer of a man from one department to another the country loses the 
benefit of his special experience. An effort ought to be made to prevent 
such shunting about and to open up to men in the Co-operative Service the 
chance of rising by degrees to the highest rung in the ladder of promotion. 



3. A Garden City Movement in Calcutta. 

In the course of a public lecture on “Cooperation in India 1 * Kumar 
Manindra Chandra Sinha, m.b.k. referred to the Garden City movement in 
England and said— 

“It may well advanced that to talk of a Garden City movement in 
Calcutta, in the present state of things, is to shun the practical and to court 
the ideal. Even if that be a goal scarcely attainable, though I do not admit 
it to be so visionary as it seems, may I direct attention to what may be begun 
even as things are now ? Here we have to assist us in the attempt success¬ 
fully launched by the Bombay Co-operative Housing Association. They have 
solved the problem in a very definite mariner by securing a plot of land and 
by building dwelling places for the middle class there, on the co-partnership 
housing principle. . . . 

It is true to start the vSociety in Bombay a generous individual had to 
come forward with the loan of Rs. 24,000 at only 4 per cent, to concrete the 
scheme but are there not as willing people and as generous helpers in this 
city? The City Improvement Trust is with us in Calcutta. Could not a 
spare piece of ground be secured and a set of buildings put up 
for the dwellings of the middle class of the city, who, day by day, are 
growing poorer by the many ills that surround them, not the least of which 
is the charging of exorbitant house rents by landlords for insufficient and 
inefficient accommodation? It is true this will involve larger issues, the 
formation and coordination of a co-operative movement for the erection of 
suitable dwellings in the city, but are such things beyond our reach? 

4. Expansion of the Co-operative Movement. 

In the new number of the Bengal Co-operative Journal , Mr. Coyajec’s 
recent lecture before the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society consti¬ 
tutes a useful plea for a “place in the sun” for co-operation now that the 
difficult war period is over. The war period has necessarily been one of 
slackened progress for the co-operative movement but it has not been a time 
of stagnation. Rather it has been spent in “consolidation,” a process which 
has involved not merely the weeding out from the movement of many weak 
societies but also a much needed strengthening of the upper stories of the 
structure. Most of the provinces now’ possess something like a provincial 
co-operative bank and the ties which unite the primary societies to the 
central banks and the latter to the provincial organisation are considerably 
stronger than they were. The time seems to have come for a definite step 
forward, and such a step can be a very considerable one without violating 
the root principle underlying the whole Indian movement, namely, solidity 
rather than showiness. The late Major Jack’s dicta are not overpopular 
among co-operators. It may be presumed, however, that he had not taken 
leave of his senses when he wrote deliberately that “in Faridpur at the 
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present rate of progress, which has not enabled one hundredth part of the 
ground to be covered in ten years, it would require a thousand years to 
eliminate the professional money-lender by co-operative effort. Indeed the 
movement has not as yet got any real hold upon the district, nor is it likely 
to get any real hold until pioneer societies have been established far more 
widely than at present. If cultivators have to learn the value of the 
societies they must at least see them in operation, which cannot be expected 
while societies are confined to ten centres in a district of four thousand 
villages. ” Major Jack’s details may have been open to criticism, but 
the impression made on his mindof the vast scope for co-operative progress 
afforded by his own district can hardly have been an inaccurate one. And 
what is true of Faridpur is probably not less true of the vast network of 
districts by which India is covered. Co-operation in India imposing though 
the figures of its advances may be, has hardly touched the fringe of agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness in this country and those who realise its saving grace 
cannot rest until the old progress has been renewed, “I should be content,” 
said Mr. Coyajee in his lecture, “with progress in arithmetical progression, 
but we must satisfy the larger demands for co-operation which the public 
is actually manifesting. After all, what is the use of having consolidated 
the movement and improved its machinery if the rate of progress is not to 
be made much quicker?” The inquiry is a very pertinent one and it may 
be hoped that the co-operative movement will take a prior place as the new 
demands for capital and men occasioned by peace conditions come up for 
consideration. Mr. Ewbank, the Bombay Registrar, sums up the present 
position when he states that “it is the dearth of finance and supervising 
agencies rather than the lack of propagandist effort which prevents the move¬ 
ment developing more rapidly than it does.” From the Government’s point 
of view both these needs resolve themselves into a demand for finance. It 
is, however, as certain as anything can be that wise expenditure on the co¬ 
operative movement will prove both productive and educative, and as such 
can be regarded as a step of proved wisdom towards both the goals of politi¬ 
cal and industrial progress on which, in theory at laest, the Government of 
India have set their heart.— Statesman . 



CORRESPONDENCE 


f We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of our correspondents . J 

1. Rate of Interest paid by Co-operative Banks. 

To The Editor, "Capital. m 

Sir,—I beg you to be good enough to grant me a little space in your 
paper to say a few words about the banks. 

The Industrial Commission in its report has strongly recommended that 
banking facilities should be the primary factor in the development of indus¬ 
tries of India, and that Government should help the industries with finance. 
Censure is also passed against the Government for not helping the small 
industries financially. In my opinion the Government, instead of helping 
the industries, is openly mining the banks as well as industries. 

Co-operative banks have been opened in all district head-fuarters and 
sub-divisions and even in villages, which pay interest on fixed deposits at 
the rate of 7^ per cent., which is 25 per cent, higher than that paid by the 
loan offices and banks in moffussil and nearly 50 per cent, higher than that 
paid by the large banks of the metropolis. 

On account of the high rate of interest paid by the Co-operative banks 
there has of late been heavy withdrawals from the loan offices and banfe 
of mofussil and even from the banks in Calcutta. People find it more pro¬ 
fitable to put their money in the Co-operative banks, firstly, because they 
pay higher interest, and secondly, because they are subsidised by the 
Government. Is this co-operation ? I think it is a misnomer. 

In a meeting of local gentlemen to consider whether a co-operative bank 
would work here, a gentleman had proposed that if the rate of interest for 
fixed deposit be little more than that paid by other banks there would be an 
influx of fixed deposits, to which Mr. J. H. Lindsay, i.e.s., the then District 
Magistrate and President of the meeting, said : “If we come with that idea 
we should drop the matter here.” I shall be glad to know what he says 
about the present Co-operative banks. 

The banks of Calcutta and mofussil should unite and protest strongly 
against the Co-operative banks. 


Kushtia, i$ih November, 1918. 

II 


Yours faithfully, 

“One Who Knows.” 
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a. A Query. 


To The Editor, 

B. B. 0 . C. Journal. 

Sir, —In a recent issue of the Pioneer it was stated that «ne of the items 
of business before the XJ. P. Legislative Council was the Co-operative 
Societies (Amendment) Bill, 1918. I was always under the impression that 
Act II of 1912, being an all-India enactment, could only be amended by the 
Indian Legislative Council. Has there been any recent order of the Govern¬ 
ment of India directing local Governments to amend the Act to suit it to 
their special local requirements ? 


Yours fwtMuUy, 
“'One Who Does Not Know.” 


Dec. 19, 1918. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

In the Agricultural Journal of India for October, Mr. Strickland conti¬ 
nues his excellent study on the “Spread of Co-operation in the Punjab”. 
In an article in the present number we have advocated the increase and 
better organization of our co-operative service; and a quotation from Mr. 
Strickland will strengthen our general argument: “The standard recently 
laid down by the Committee on Co-operation, i ,ooo societies to a Gazetted 
Officer, and 200 societies to an Inspector was maintained until jqii; but 
from 1913 onwards the usual charge of an Inspector was higher than the 
average shown in the table since an Industrial Inspector from 1914, and an 
Inspector for Muzaffargarh in 1916, were appointed to create societies in 
their respective spheres without relieving the ordinary workers.” Mr. 
Strickland notes the obviously inadequate number of Inspectors in the 
Central Provinces (12) and observes that even Burma with 15 Inspectors 
for 2,251 societies is inadequately staffed with the result that the men are 
overworked. Another quotation might be made from Mr. Strickland’s study 
which ic relevant to our own article : “It has been resolved in future to 
recruit Inspectors from three sources: a few Naib Tchsildars or other 
Government servants will be placed on deputation; a reasonable proportion 
of Sub-Inspectors will receive promotion when their efficiency is proved; 
the rest will be selected by direct appointment from graduates of the agri¬ 
cultural classes. . . . The inconvenience of arranging the pay and 

allowances of Government servants on foreign served, particularly in offi¬ 
ciating vacancies, their tendency to use over-forcible methods of persuasion, 
and their natural desire to return to their former employments wdicn promo¬ 
tion offers renders it jx>ssible that this system of borrowing on deputation 
will be sparingly used.” 

I11 the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation there is a valuable contribution 
by Mr. Hemingway on the “Financial system in Central Provinces.” It is 
a comparative study of the financial systems of the Central Provinces and 
of Madras. There is another noteworthy article on the “Mirasdars and 
Tenants in Tanjore District.” It is a timely and useful study on a question 
of the day which endeavours to clear up much of the controversy on the 
subject. 

The Mysore Economic Journal has an interesting article on “Debt 
Redemption” by Mr. Abhyankar. The subject has been taken up in one 
of our own articles in this number and the reader will find our teaching 
reinforced in Mr. Abhyankar’s paper. 

* We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following periodicals: — 

" The Modern Review, The Wealth of India , The Indian Review 
and the Journal of Dairying in India , 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society is profoundly 
grateful to His Excellency tiie Governor for his encouraging 
pronouncements regarding its work in his Opening Address at 
the Tenth Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference held last 
month. We sincerely hope that His Excellency's stirring appeal 
to the members of the landed aristocracy in Bengal to join in the 
work of the Society will elicit a hearty response. We are sure 
that in view of the high appreciation of its work so graciously 
expressed by His Excellency the B. C. O. Society will be 
encouraged to increase and multiply its efforts in the cause of 
co-operation in Bengal. 

The Tenth Provincial Co-operative Conference marks a fresh 
stage in the progress of co-operation in Bengal. As the Chair¬ 
man remarked in commenting on the work done, the tone of 
discussion of these Conferences has been improving in quality 
and, in particular, it has become of an increasingly practical 
character. This was due, partly to accumulated experience and 
partly to the new procedure introduced at this Conference by whicli 
esich member has been supplied with full length papers on selected 
topics while the Sub-Committee stage of discussion has been 
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abolished. On the other hand some members are of opinion that 
the moire informal discussion at the Committee stage under the 
bid arrangements was possessed of a special value while something 
was' also due to* the larger' liberty of making suggestions as 
to topics. 


The first question before the Conference related to the great 
care to be employed in the Organisation of Societies and to the 
desirability of fixing a particular percentage of literate men as 
a pre-requisite of the formation of Societies. The Conference 
was unanimous that the greatest care was necessary in the task 
of Organisation. But it felt that to exact an educational pre¬ 
requisite would mean a great check to the spread of the movement 
There are very good societies in Bengal which do not possess a 
single literate member; for to be illiterate is not the same thing 
as to be uneducated. Nor was it thought essential to appoint a 
paid Examiner in cases where there was a dearth of literate 
members to look to the upkeep of Registers and to the proper 
management of Societies. It was felt to be better to trust to the 
Organiser and to the Central Bank to arrange matters in accord 
unce with local conditions. 


Sir Daniel Hamilton then read an eloquent paper dealing 
with India’s need of the development of its Banking machinery 
and moved that the Conference should respectfully request the 
Government of India to appoint, at an early date, a committee of 
Bankers, businessmen, and co-operative workers to consider how 
the Banking facilities of the country can be improved and 
developed, especially with a view to the financing of the co¬ 
operative movement, and the bringing of cheap finance to the 
great producing masses of the people. It was also suggested that 
the Government of Bengal should formulate a definite develop¬ 
ment policy for the co-operative movement, in order that it might 
cover the Province within ten years’ time, and that the staff of the 
co-operative department be increased as might be necessary for 
that purpose. The motion was carried unanimously. The 
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Banking system of the country no doubt wants development and 
it is hoped that Government will soon move in the direction 
indicated by Sir Daniel. It is not a case of granting a special 
favour to the co-operative movement since there was no better 
way of financing the people than that of using the group or co¬ 
operative system. 


The proposal that office-bearers of rural societies should pass 
a prescribed examination before they are entitled to a reward or 
salary was not carried. It was pointed out that after a couple 
of years’ work the zeal of the officers sometimes seems to flag and 
something should be done to keep them up to the mark; also that 
if rewards depend on the recommendation of members only those 
officers who have a knack of being all things to all men would 
easily secure them. On the other hand it was argued that it was 
a hardship on office-bearers who were sparing time for co¬ 
operative work from their ordinary avocations to be forced to pass 
examinations. 

A particularly controversial topic which has long been 
discussed by Conferences was entered upon when it was suggested 
that the Registrar should be given powers of fining truculent or 
recalcitrant defaulters and that the dues of societies should be 
recovered from them bv the Certificate procedure. The question 
of the joint and several liability of other members for unrecovered 
dues was also brought into the discussion. It was pointed out on 
the one hand that the infliction of fines was an unco-operative 
method, that there were no means of enforcing such fines and that 
the Registrar would incur opprobrium by inflicting fines. The 
answer to this contention was that the unco-operative procedure 
would be employed only to remove an unco-operative minority 
whose presence was injurious to the movement. It was owing to 
the presence of a very small number of such truculent members 
that a great many societies had to be liquidated. The procedure 
was proposed to be applied only against expelled members who 
are no longer co-operators. If Government could provide a 
certificate proedure to be employed against entire societies, why 
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should not the same means be used against a few turbulent 
individuals ?■.—The Registrar pointed out that the Committee 
which drafted the Co-operative Societies Act should have provided 
a simple and inexpensive method of recovering debts from 
members such as the arbitration system. In the end the Con¬ 
ference recommended the employment of the Certificate Procedure. 


The proposal was placed before the Conference that a small 
]>ortion—say, five or ten per cent, of the profits of societies should 
be expended in the promotion of the education of members. It was 
urged that education is the best remedy for many co-operative 
shortcomings; the presence of illiterate boards throws the work 
of book-keeping mainly on Supervisors and Inspecting Officers 
who are thus overwhelmed with additional work. On the other 
hand the Registrar pointed out that ten per cent, of the profits 
amounted only to twenty thousand rupees which if spread over 
three thousand societies implied an expenditure of only seven 
rupees per annum on each village. 


A scheme was presented of a Co-operative Training Board in 
Calcutta and for the appointment of “Examiners and Divisional 
Instructors.” Arrangements were also proposed for training of 
Secretaries of Societies on lines similar to the training given in 
Tippera. It was contended that the scheme was an ambitious one 
and that officers of rural bodies could not attend training classes 
at distant centres and leave their other avocations aside. The 
financing of the training classes would be another difficulty. Still 
as the question was of great importance it was referred to a 
Committee. 


Coming to the subject of the encouragement of provident- 
deposits by the offer of higher rates than for current deposits it 
was ]x)inted out that such a procedure would promote thrift and 
provide the resources for long period loans which must be increas¬ 
ingly made by societies. Even a$ it is if the depositors choose 
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jot to remove accrued interest they get compound interest at th. j 
rates arranged. The Conference recommended the idea as also 
the scheme of granting better terms for Public Benefit deposits. 
It was contended that to grant larger rates in such cases savoured 
of charity. But on the other hand it was argued that the rates 
allowed to such deposits were lon er than the maximum rates and 
in any case as the deposits were practically permanent more 
liberal rates should be allowed. 


Debate waxed hot when a scheme for a Co-operative Service 
was brought forward to re-organise the service, to recruit it from 
the best material of our Colleges and to make the service 
continuous—thus opening out to these men the prospect of rising 
to the highest grades. The opponents of the idea admitted that 
if better material was employed the rates of remuneration must 
be enhanced. But it was contended that such was the sympathy 
of the membei's of the Provincial Civil Sendee for the work of 
co-operation and so great was the value of their administrative 
experience and capacity that they should be allowed to occupy the 
higher posts in the Co-operative Service. Sir Daniel Hamilton 
moved an amendment (which was carried) to the effect that up to 
the Inspectors rank the service should be open only to its own 
members; but that for higher ]x>sts outsiders could come in— 
preference being given however to the Inspectors, other things 
being equal. The Registrar showed that the prospects of Ins¬ 
pectors have been improved as they could now rise to the Chief 
Auditorship worth Rs. 400. The Maclagan Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations as to the co-operative service was at present before the 
Secretary of State. The Registrar from Hyderabad who was 
present pointed out that in his state the pay of Inspectors ranged 
from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 250/- and they were also given clerical and 
other assistants. 


For the development of Industrial Co-operation the Joint 
Registrar of Dacca recommended an Industrial survey of the 
province, its division into blocks and a system of Industrial 
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Central Banks with affiliated Societies. There were similar 
proposals for Industrial Sub-Committees appointed by ordinary 
Central Banks as also for the financing of Industrial Societies by 
the Provincial Co-operative Federation. There was a good deal 
of discussion as to the necessity of Industrial Central Banks. 
On one side it was argued that the present Central Banks were 
already assisting Industrial work; on the other that special banks 
were wanted to undertake the combined task of industry and 
Banking which was attended with special risks and requires 
technical knowledge. Further, while ordinary banks could 
finance industry they could not handle the main problem of getting 
raw materials for Societies and of disposing of the finished 
products. It was pointed out that the work should be allowed to 
continue at present through the ordinary Central Banks and later 
on when sufficient data had been collected a Committee should be 
appointed to deal with them. A committee should have proper 
materials before it in order to be fully useful. The Conference, 
however decided to appoint a Committee to investigate the latte * 
l nd to report through the Registrar to the next Conference. 


Three anti-malarial Societies have been doing good work at 
Panihati, Sukchar and Sodepur and it was proposed that Govern¬ 
ment should furnish to each Credit Society for carrying on such 
work a sum equal to tlfe amount spent by the Society from its own 
resources on the work. The Hon’ble Mr. P. C Mitter supported 
this motion, although his own scheme does not require 
Government subsidy in the first instance. Ultimately the motion 
was withdrawn and it was resolved that the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society should circulate copies of Mr. Mitter’s 
pamphlet in the province and meanwhile both the Societies and the 
Central Banks should consider how best to give effect to Mr. 
Mitter’s proposals, regard being had to local conditions. 


One of the most remarkable issues of capital the Treasury 
has sanctioned since the war is that by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, who for the first time ip its history, have gone to the 
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outside public for money and are inviting the subscription of 
bonds to the value of two and a half million .pounds. Tt will come 
as a shock to the sophisticated financier to learn that the C. W. S. 
is one of the most strongly established trading bodies in the 
United Kingdom, for while its capital amounts to three millions, 
its outstanding loans, all fully secured, aggregate three and a half 
and the Insurance and Reserve Funds two and a half millions. 
These large sums have been acquired mainly by the sale of 
groceries to the artisans of Great Britain. Now the society is 
launching out on the productive side and is acquiring factories, 
coal mines, and thousands of acres of some of the richest land in 
the country. 

The Birbhum Central Co-operative Bank has had a satis¬ 
factory year. The loans advanced to societies increased from 
Rs. 6,4<x) to Rs. 14,456, the working capital advanced correspond¬ 
ingly from Rs. 10,400 to Rs. 20,408. The usual rate of interest 
charged on rural societies has been Rs. 9-6-0 per cent, per annum. 
We find that the net profits of Bank have increased from Rs. 13 
only to Rs. 240 which is a matter for congratulation. It is satis¬ 
factory to note that the affiliated societies working under this 
Bank are making fair progress in banking business, that they 
have been gradually realising their responsibilities in relation to 
the Bank, and that the mahajans have in some places been obliged 
to lower the rate of interest as a result of the formation of societies. 


We have before us the third Annual Report of the Banka 
Central Co-operative Bank which is progressing rapidly. The 
working capital of the Bank has risen to Rs. 30,957 from 
Rs. 13,537 in the previous year. Large numbers of applications 
are coming from distant quarters of the Subdivision, a fad show¬ 
ing that the movement has become popular. The affiliated 
societies numbered 44. Two Guarantee Unions of limited 
liability were started this year with a view to secure good manage¬ 
ment. It is disappointing, in the face of all this progress to note 
that, of the affiliated societies not a single one was classed under 
Class A and only 3 were classed under Class B. 



Extract$ from Paper* read at the Tenth Provincial 
Co-operative Conference held in February , 1919. 


A General Review of the Situation. 

Have we co-operation at all ? 

Since the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act of 1904. 
there have been two periods of Co-operative dev elopment in India : 
(I) from 1904 to 1913; and (II) from 1913 to the present time. 
For the latter period of development the Co-operative Societies 
Act of 1912 is responsible. Let us for a moment follow the pro¬ 
gress of the movement from the start. From the year 1904 to the 
year 1912, we had 8,177 Societies in India, out of which the 
Societies in Bexigal amounted to 939. But after the passing of the 
Act of 1912, 17,327 Societies were found to exist in 1915. That 
is to sav during the three years ending in June 19x5, 9150 
Societies were registered out of which Bengal contributed 1,053. 
During the last three years ending on the 30th June 1918, we had 
1,382 more Societies. So that the total for Bengal is now 3,374 
Societies consisting of 1 25,590 members with a capital of Rs. 
80,50,717. So far so good. But let us now pause for a moment 
and look back upon ouf work. 

From the figures given above, it cannot be gainsaid that 
125,590 persons are directly benefited and (taking the family of 
each member to consist of 5 persons) 627,950 persons are being 
indirectly benefited by the movement; One of the primary objects 
of introducing Co-operation is to relieve the agriculturists; and 
thus our object is partially gained. But have we been able to 
Infuse the spirit of Co-operation among the members? That as¬ 
pect of the question should be examined throughly and 
impartially, not in a spirit of optimism or pessimism but with a 
view to remove the defects if any, in th machinery and its working. 
In order to do this, a minute study of the Working of Societies 
from the very inception is necessary. I may state here that I shail 
deal with the working of the primary agricultural credit Societies 

’only. 1. 
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1. Bhrst of all 1 shall take up the question of organisation. 
In organising a Society we try to make the promoters understand 
the ten main principles of Co-operation. In their eagerness to 
have a Society, the promoters readily say that they have under¬ 
stood them fully well; and we, in our eagerness to invest our funds 
are readily satisfied. But after the organisation, do we try to 
educate the members that come in afterwards ? I confess that we 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the promoters, who in 
their turn are satisfied in getting the money. The hasty inspec¬ 
tions that are made from time to time do not improve matters. 
These inspections are more or less made for the purpose of collec¬ 
tion and tagid. The result of all this is, that in many cases the 
members do not know the main reason why they get loans at i 
cheap rate of interest. Curiously enough, many men think that 
the Sircar, in order to relieve the distress of the poor agriculturist, 
from a purely benevolnt motive, lends out the Government money 
at a cheap rate. This sort of hasty organisation is due mainly to 
the following causes : — 

(1) We are apt to believe that the people grasp the idea of 

Co-operation as soon as we deliver our first lecture 
to the promoters, and rest satisfied that the latter 
will preach Co-operation to the intending members. 

(2) We do not know what to do with the money that comes 

freely to us, and we are eager to have as many 
Societies as possible, in order to find a field for in¬ 
vestment, with a view to earn a good profit at the 
end of the year, and congratulate ourselves for 
having done good work in connection with the Co¬ 
operative movement. 

(3) Want of a good staff of organisers. By this I do not 

mean to minimise the good work done bv our 
Honorary Organisers. At the same time I must 
say that the Honorary Organisers do look more to 
the quantity than the quality of their work. 

(4) Want of training of Organisers. 

(5) Want of a sufficient number of literate people in a 

Society. We are at present satisfied if we get three 
or four literate men. It works well for two or three 

2 
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years but after that these people become apathetic 
and the Bank is spoiled. 

(6) Want of proper enquiry regarding the character of the 
promoters. In many cases unscrupulous persons 
with a smattering of education come forward as pro¬ 
moters, and it is they that in the long run ruin the 
Society. 

To cure these defects in organisation, the following remedies 
may be suggested :— 

(1) Careful organisation. 

(2) Each Society should have at least 10 literate men of 

approved character. Where this is- not possible, 
no Society should be started there. If the Societies 
are popular, th ere will be an effort on the part of the 
people of an unqualified village to educate their 
children so as to entitle them to have a Society. 

(3) Introduction of Bye-laws on share basis, so that 

members may learn that they have some stake in the 
Society and its management. 

(4) Each Central Bank should have a good set of organisers 

specially trained for the purpose. They should be 
appointed to organise Societies and to preach Co¬ 
operative principles. 

II. The next thing to be considered is the present state of 
the movement. 

In dealing with this point the first thing to be considered is 
whether the members have any real knowledge of Co-operation and 
whether they practise them. I have already observed that in the 
majority of cases they do not. If they practise them they do so 
unwittingly. Considering the short time that the movement has 
been engrafted in the country, there is nothing to be surprised at. 

In Germany, where the movement took its birth in the forties of the 
last century the result was not so favourable in comparison. In 
Bengal a few years ago there were only a few experimental 
Societies here and there, but to-day we have 3,643 Societies of all 
kinds consisting of 162,986 members and a capital of about 2 
Crores of rupees. In Germany only 30 Societies could be orga¬ 
nised in the first 30 years, whereas in India there have been nearly 
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20,000 Societies in 14 years. So, if the spirit of Co-operation has 
not been imbibed to the full extent within so short a period, there 
is no cause for anxiety. Now our duty is quite clear. We must 
devise means to educate our rural population in the principles of 
Co-operation. Now what are those means? I may suggest the 
following :— 

(1) The members should be made to understand the ten 

main principles, and where this is impossible, to 
liquidate the Society. Lord Carmichael, in his 
reply to the address given to him by the Nadia 
Central Bank on the 31st August 1915 observed “It 
the Co-operative element of mutual watchfulness 
and supervision and the exercise of moral pressure 
are absent, a Society may easily go wrong, inspite 
of all the Supervision of the Central Bank. The 
lender’s real security consists not in the material 
assets of the members (though this is important) 
but in the understanding of the Co-operative prin¬ 
ciples by the members and their ability to translate 
such understanding into action The italics are 
mine. 

(2) To impress upon the members the importance of the 

general meeting. 

(3) To introduce, in the primary schools in the rural areas, 

elementary books on Co-operation. 

(4) To ensure good management by impressing upon the 

members (a) careful issue of loans, (b) careful ad¬ 
mission of members, (e) punctual collection and 
(d) keeping of accounts in a business-like manner. 

(5) Periodical examinations of the office-bearers, and in 

order to make this attractive, to grant rewards to 
successful candidates or allow them salaries from 
the Society’s funds. At the same time it may be 
prescribed that no secretary will be entitled to 
salary unless he passes the examination. 

The second thing to be considered in this connection is 
whether there has been a general deterioration in the working and 
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management of Societies. If so, what are the causes that have 
led to it ? 

It can not be denied that there is a general complaint from 
all quarters that the Societies are gradually deteriorating. Out of 
•a total of 3,060 Societies audited last year, there are only 16 “A” 
class societies in the whole province, or in other words their 
number is .052 per cent, of the total. There are 279 “B” class 
societies and that represents about 9 per cent, of the total. 1,745 
societies are marked “C”, 210 “D” and 195 “E”. The figures 
speak for themselves. As previous figures could not be obtained, 
I could not show the proportion of gradual decay; but judging 
from the state of societies in some Districts, I may presume that 
societies which were marked “B” in the second year, came down 
to “C” in the next year. Now what is the cause of this? Of 
course, the economic crisis due to the war and the successive bad 
harvests are partly responsible for the present state of affairs. 
But these are not the sole causes. The other causes in my opinion, 
are the following : — 

(1) Defective organisation. In many cases the promoters 

have been proved to be unscrupulous and needy 
persons; and when a loan is secured bv the society, 
they appropriate the lion’s share leaving only small 
sums to other members. In such cases, corporate 
life is usually absent, and the bulk of the members 
being poor and ignorant, have no common interest 
and feel no responsibility. 

(2) The office-bearers, who thus appropriate big loans, find 

it difficult to pay their dues properly, consequently 
they lack the moral courage of collecting dues from 
others; and the result is that the society falls into 
arrears. It also happens in many cases that these 
office-bearers suceed in meeting the kists of the 
Central Bank once or twice, by collecting the dues 
from the poor but honest members and when this is 
no longer possible the Bank goes to ruin. 

(3) In some cases it is found that the more substantial and 

influential of the office-bearers appropriate big loans 
in their own names and those of their relatives, and 
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do Mahajani with it by lending out at a higher rate 
of interest. 

(4) Accumulation of a large proportion of capital in the 

hands of the office-bearers beyond their real assets. 
They are unable to pay their dues, and they often 
purposely allow the other members to fall in arrears 
so as to make it appear that owing to bad seasons 
no one can afford to pay. 

(5) Apathetic attitude of the office-bearers. They seldom 

read the Bve-laws, or even understand them or care 
to do so. The cause of this is that as soon as they 
get a society, and secure a loan, their object is 
gained, and they do not care for anything else. 

(6) Inherited habit of relying on the Karta or the chief. 

(7) Inadequate remuneration of secretaries. In many 

cases io per cent, of the profits is not much and to 
work continuously for the good of the community 
for love does not appeal to them. 

These are the principal defects that are visible in the working 
of societies. There mav be others. But as far as mv experience 
goes, I am not aware of them. Now how are these defects to be 
cured ? Co-operators one and all should come forward and hell? 
the movement out of tlise difficulties. It is not possible to eradi¬ 
cate these evils by drastic methods in a short time. All that is 
necessary is to educate the people, and when they will be in a 
position to understand their duties and responsibilities, our object 
will be attained. We must be sympathetic in our treatment, and 
must eschew harsh measures, as the latter, far from doing good, 
will create an aversion towards the movement. I have met with 
cases where harsh measures were resorted to and the poor victims 
cursed the day when they became members of a Co-operative 
Society. In some cases they even blessed the Mnhajans inspite 
of their Shvlock methods. 


Indv Bhutan Bhatwri. 
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Promotion of Literary amongst Members of Rural Societies. 

The Co-operative Societies themselves can be powerful factors 
in the spread of popular education. A motion for promoting this 
idea was, I understand, placed before the last year’s Co-operative 
Conference and if the matter be further pursued a workable 
scheme would not be difficult to evolve. 

It was, I understand, proposed as follows :— 

(a) Each of the Societies in general meeting is to classify 

its members as “affluent” and “indigent”. By 
affluent is meant those members whose means 
allow them to bear expenses for school fees, and 
the price of books, and by indigent, those whose 
means do not allow them to do so. 

(b) The indigent members will be provided by the Society 

with school fees and books. Two-thirds of these 
expenses for the indigent class were to be paid by 
the village Society itself—either from out of its 
profits, or by local voluntary contribution or by a 
contribution from the local or District Board funds) 
and one-third to be paid by the Central Bank with 
which the village Society is affiliated. In tnanv 
cases it was urged, the Central Banks make a good 
profit and they have power, subject to the Registrar’s 
sanction, to set apart one-tenth of their income to 
charitable purposes. They may also ear-mark a 
fixed portion of their profits—not necessarily the 
charity portion, for this most useful purpose. 
They may even reduce the rate of dividend to be paid 
to these affiliated Societies, who are among the 
shareholders of the Central Bank. 

(c) With the funds stated above, they establish a lower 

primary school, with a village Guru; and in some 
cases the Secretary of the village Societies may also 
be available for a small salary. 

In pressing the above resolution it was pointed out that 
not a high standard of education, but literacy and 
capability to read" and understand elementary books 
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and accounts are enough for our purpose. But it 
was recognised that there will be one difficulty in 
our way. Most of the people and their children, 
towards whom our energy will be directed, will be 
busy for the greater portion of the year in agri¬ 
cultural operations. It would be a great loss to 
them if we compel them to leave their work for 
receiving education. In many cases therefore, at 
least in particular seasons night schools manned by 
the same teachers will be necessary. And I myself 
think that elementary agriculture may well form a 
part of the curriculum. 

(d) At the last year’s Conference, the Sub-committee 
recommended lessons on co-operation to be embodied 
in the text books but this has been deprecated in the 
report of the “Committee on Co-operation”. 
Apart from consideration of the better management 
of co-operative Societies the very act of imparting 
primary education to so many illiterate people is bv 
itself an object to which our best attention should 
be paid. 

I do not know local conditions everywhere sufficiently well 
and do not wish to offer detailed criticism on these suggestions. 
But they are substantively on sound lines and ought to afford the 
basis of a reasonable working compromise in consultation with 
people with a better knowledge of facts and a special and capable 
officer ought to be deputed to study the question. 

It would be commonplace platitude to urge that the bed-rock 
of such success must be light and more light. The Madagan 
Committee made it quite clear that most of the faults found in 
societies are due to the lack of teaching of Co-operative prin¬ 
ciples. The importance of proper teaching can therefore scarcely 
be exaggerated. As Mr. Calvert observes in the lucid “Introduc¬ 
tion to his Law and Principles of Co-operation in India,” the 
greatest attention had been devoted even in England to the teaching 
and dissemination of Co-operative principles. The Irish Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society was purposely founded to teach the 
principles and methods of Co-operation. We have had in recent 



times established in our midst a society for popularising and 
making better known Co-operative principles. The periodical 
provincial and imperial conferences as well as the efforts of 
various Registrars and their staffs in the different provinces and 
the writings in the Press, are largely helpful in disseminating 
these principles among the superior class of workers. That is 
satisfactory so far. But something more is needed. The dictum 
of the Maclagan Committee in ’ this behalf was that ‘ ‘the first 
condition of success obviously is that every member should have 
knowledge of the principles of co-operation if this co-operation is 
to be real and not a sham ’ ’. Sir Edward Maclagan, whose deserved 
promotion to the Punjab satrapy we heartily welcome, laid the 
movement and the country under great obligation when he took 
this business-like and courageous attitude. The connection be¬ 
tween co-operation and education is of the greatest importance. 
So far back as 1879 A.D. the following was authoritatively laid 
down in the English Congress on this subject. “If the mass of 
your members are not sufficiently instructed in economic science, 
in the facts of commerce, in the data of this and other countries, 
in the history of trade, in general knowledge, and, in particular, 
knowledge of what you aim at and how you seek it . . . if the 

mass of your members are not sufficiently instructed in these things 
there arises a real danger to the co-operative movement, your 
members become a hindrance and your possessions become a peril. 
and your productive endeavours will continue to be the failure 
which they too often hitherto have been, your movement is a 
democratic movement, if ever there was one. It, therefore, cannot 
repose on the good sense of the few, its success will depend on the 
good sense-of the masses of your people. . . First you must 

educate your members in your own principles. . . .” 

Though education in England, in all its grades was much more 
backward in 1879 than it is to-dav, it was even then infinitely in 
advance of what it is in India to-day or will be for a long time. 
If therefore we are not to toy with Co-operation but desire to make 
a real and serious thing of it education in its broadest sense must 
be our first and the strongest plank. Much has been done in this 
direction by the Government by local bodies and private associa¬ 
tions and individuals. More will soon be done. But much more 



will have soon to be done if the growth of nationhood is not to be 
starved in this and many other vital directions. In other concerns 
we have heard the cry of “agitate”, “agitate”, “agitate”. My 
cry elsewhere has been and will here be “educate”, “educate”, 
“educate”. 

Village Prodhans, I am told, have been known to write out 
minutes of bogus meetings in which the other illiterate members 
.-•re supposed to have consented to the distribution of the major 
portion of the loans either Swan a mi or Bcnami to the Panehayets 
themselves and to their friends and relatives and adherents. 
Owing to illiteracy again the majority of members cannot examine 
ihe accounts. Often the Prodhans (who are, in most cases, the 
directors of village societies) misappropriate, it is said, the 
Societies’ cash-balance “and when the poor illiterate members ask 
for a loan, even in case of a sheer necessity they are told that there 
are no funds available.” 

To prevent these abuses, in the working of the Societies the 
promotion of literacy among the general body of members is 
essential. They should also be instructed in the main principles 
of co-operation, without which no society can be ran on a healthy 
line. Tt is impossible for an ordinary illiterate villager to learn 
unless he can read some elementary books on co-operation or the 
leaflets distributed by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
The work of the village society must be considerably hampered 
not withstanding the best endeavours of the Co-operative workers, 
owing to the illiteracy of the members. In nine Societies out of 
ten, a worker informs me, we unfortunately find that the literate 
members, bv deceiving their poor illiterate brethren have appro¬ 
priated for themselves or to their friends and relatives by far the 
major portion of the loan taken from a Central Bank on the 
combined credit of the whole body of members. 

This is an intolerable state of things and the educated people 
have a duty in promoting literacy among the village people. The 
Co-operative Societies furnish us with the best and the most easily 
available unit to direct our labour to. In many districts a great 
number of the poor Raiyats or Artisans are members of one or 
other Co-operative Society. Can we not do something to promote 
primary education through these ? 

3 



Unfortunately reliable figures are not available to show the 
percentage of literate among the members of our Societies. It 
may be, however, safely taken that in the percentage is fairly 
small and in fact negligible as shown by the framer of the proposals 
set out above. Considering the classes of Societies from which 
the members are recruited inexpensive pathsalas and night schools 
supervised, if not actually manned, by the members of our staff 
ought not to be difficult to establish in selected centres and a 
Central Board may well take up the task of preparing special 
text-books, attractive, cheap, and useful, somewhat on the lines 
of the old-world "Sisu Bodhak” that used to do duty in village 
schools many years ago and did the duty well. To its encyclopae¬ 
dic character would well be added chapters on the working of 
Co-operative principles and special features like Agriculture. 
Those who remember the large range of widely different subjects 
treated in Sisu Bodhak will not despair of good results iu willing 
and capable hands. And by way of effective and pleasurable 
supplements, forgotten popular media of instruction like \nllage 
festivals, rural recreations and amusements, some of which I have 
mentioned above may, with great advantage and at a very small 
cost, be encouraged and revived. 

Life to be strong and purposeful cannot be permitted to be 
“All grey”. It is now so in our villages and that has got to be 
changed. People must be made to take a real living interest in 
things and that can be done by methods that can and null appeal to 
them and will at the same time “in a story-like fashion” convey 
to them useful, healthful and helpful knowledge. The Director 
of Public Instruction, with whom I had a long talk, would be 
willing to co-operate and would I am sure be helpful. Some of his 
Divisional Inspectors are, I know, quite keen about making co¬ 
operative units successful agencies for the spread of sound primary 
education and with expansion of notions about agricultural and 
industrial education larger government help may be bespoken. 
And under the existing or the new law local bodies may well be 
expected to make their contribution. Above all if the Societies 
make any profit a share of it may well go to the strengthening 
of the first plank. 

DBVA PRQSAD SARBADBUCAIiy, 



Settlements with Mahajans. 

During the period of my honorary service in the department 
for seven years in Tangail Sub-Division, in Mymensingh and also 
in Serajgunge Sub-Division in Pabna, I have found that the 
cultivator in general makes golmal of his financial position and 
involves himself in heavy debts to Mahajans who charge high rates 
of interest. These poor cultivators are mostly careless and short¬ 
sighted. They borrow money without considering their ability to 
pay back. It is a very pitiable fact that these poor people have 
seldom any idea of their annual income and are almost all of them 
unthrifty. For a few years they go on borrowing and increasing 
their liability by furnishing their Mahajans with renewed bonds 
for the principal and interest accrued and thus converting the 
interest into principal and all this time the Mahajans sit idle. 
When the demands thus become very high they are compelled to 
sell the major portion of their lauds to the Mahajans or to give up 
possession of their lands to the Mahajans for a long term by U, 
Mortgage known as khaikhalasi, they themselves remaining as 
Bargadars only. There are also instances in which the entire 
production is given as interest. Land is passing wholesale from 
the hands of the cultivators to the hands of the Mahajan and the 
original cultivator is becoming the Mahajan’s hired labourer. 
There are innumerable instances to show that many cultivators, 
for a very small amount of original debt, which would have been 
very easy for them to repay, had they been thrifty, have lost 
their entire property, valued at more than a hundred times the 
original debt. I do fully support the general proverb of our 
country “that no money lending transaction can go on in a place 
for more than 3 years”. I say this from my experience as a co¬ 
operative worker and also as a Sub-Registrar. Bengal is a very 
fertile province and yields very valuable crops. The cultivators 
ought really to have money in hand at the beginning of every 
season. But instead of this they have nearly always mortgaged 
at least one season’s crops ahead. 

For some five years back I have been thinking over the matter 
and the only solution at which I have arrived, is that two points 
must be adhered to for the redemption of these people, viz., 
(1) we must assist them to repay their existing debts, obtaining 
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as reasonable terms as possible from the Mahajans, and (2) we 
must at the same time keep a strict watch upon their future mode 
of life and compel them to live within their means, in future, 
The latter is practically very difficult but it is the vital point with¬ 
out which it is quite useless to settle old debts and without which 
it is quite impossible to save these poor people. It would be 
dangerous to settle old debts without regulating their future lives. 
Though very difficult it is not impossible. I can say from my 
personal experience that if a man work hard with full heart and 
keen interest, be finds no difficulty after 2 or 3 years. Once the 
lives of these people are regulated, the matter becomes very simple 
and supervision becomes gradually unnecessary. Now I shall 
try to express my ideas about settlement with Mahajans. I have 
in my humble way had considerable experience of this. By 
“settlement” I mean that the Mahajans are persuaded to accept 
the whole of the principal and a reduced rate of interest if possible 
or to fix instalments of repayment of the entire demand without 
further accrual of interest. The war has assisted this kind of 
settlement. During the last few years the money-lending 
transaction has become more risky, on account of low and un¬ 
steady prices of jute due to the European war and also on account 
of the failure of crops in some parts. No Mahajans have been 
paid to the same extent as they were paid before. Consequently 
the debts of every borrower have become too heavy to pay off. 
The Mahajans count their wealth in paper mostly. They are 
content to let liabilities increase on paper, but they like to realise 
a good deal in the way of interest every year so that thev can re¬ 
invest it. 

The co-operative worker therefore finds the Mahajans quite 
content sometimes to accept the original principal in cash either 
in one sum or by the instalment system, because it gives him fre,sli 
ready money for investment. 

Previously the Mahajans used to invest almost all the money 
by simple bonds or hand notes. But the restriction imjxjsed by 
the presnet law, to the effect that no property except the movables 
of a cultivator shall be sold in auction for decrees on simple bonds, 
has put the Mahajans in a compromising and insecure position. 
For the safety of the Mahajans the system of instalments by 



mortgage bonds is best suited. As they are able to sell lands, 
mortgaged, in default of payment of instalments, they for their 
own advantage are enticing borrowers into the mortgaged instal¬ 
ment system. They think their money so secure under the 
system that 1 have felt very little difficulty in making several 
years’ kists for repayment of principal even to io years in some 
cases. This system has produced the double effect of satisfying 
the Mahajans by making their money secure and at the same 
time of saving the borrowers by repaying the debts by easy pay¬ 
ment system, the terms of which are always settled according to the 
circumstances of each borrower and also saving them from liability 
to further interest on the capital sum. This system is so much 
liked by the Mahajans that for the settlement of debts of about 
Rs. 35, ( xx> in the Serajgunge C. It. we have been able to satisfy 
the Mahajans with an interest of not more than Rs. 18-12 p.c. 
per annum. But generally they have been satisfied with an 
interest of Rs. 12°, 0 per annum. I beg to insert herein a state¬ 
ment of the settlement of debts effected by me out of the above 
sum of Rs. 35,(xx). 

Statement of Settlement of Debts with Mahajans. 
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In this connection T may mention here the attitude of our 
country Mahajans and the Manvari Mahajans who are really 
business men. The latter very gladly make a great concession 
and also grant several years’ kists for repayment under the pre¬ 
sent system. These people want cash money and are not satisfied 
to count their wealth on paper only, whereas all have felt great 
difficulties in our settlements with cur country Mahajans who are 
in the habit of dreaming over the wealth on paper only. In 
almost all their cases we had to wait for a long time to persuade 
them to come to reasonable terms. I can cite 5 or 6 cases in which 
I had to wait for about a year to persuade them to come to reason- 






able terms. I have got one very obstinate case still pending with 
me for which a year’s trial has not been sufficient. But I ant not 
despondent and expect to make a reasonable settlement of it also 
in the very near future. My own conviction is that if a sincere 
worker continuously works with tact and patience he is sure to be 
successful in almost all cases. He must not be irritated or im¬ 
patient but should always wait for some opportunity. He should 
study the minds of the Mahajans and should freely mix with them 
and gain their confidence and in opportune moments his appeal 
to the Mahajans is sure to produce good results. He must be 
ready to bear calmly the various sorts of unpleasant words of 
Mahajans which may first appear to be insulting. He must wait 
and should tactfully try to change the minds of Mahajans. 
Patience and continual attempt have produced results beyond ex¬ 
pectation. What I say I say from my personal experience. It 
is not merely a theory but something practical. Nevertheless 
1 dare say other workers will find out good ways too of solving this 
problem. 

U. L. Pakrasi. 


Deposits in Kind. 

The Credit Societies in the Punjab are on a share basis. One 
beneficial result of this, as was lately pointed out by the Registrar, 
has been that in the Punjab 75 per cent, of the working capital 
of the Societies is at present owned by the Societies. The state 
of things in Bengal is quite the reverse and here about 75 per cent, 
of the working capital of the movement is borrowed money. This 
would not have been of much consequence, if the borrowing had 
been from those who had participated in the movement, if the 
major portion of the working capital had consisted in deposits from 
the members of the Societies. But every body knows that 
deposits from members are scarce in Bengal, and though one of 
the main objects of a Co-operative Society is to encourage thrift 
among its members, thrift is not much in evidence among them, 
and the few deposits there are are more the result of compulsion 
than voluntary. No efforts should therefore be spared to en¬ 
courage members to make savings and deposit them in the 
Societies. 
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The Societies are mostly composed of poor men, who are in¬ 
volved in debts. These men can hardly be expected to lend to 
the Societies at 6 to 9 per cent, money which is wanted to reduce 
their debts contracted at 15^ per cent. It is only the few com¬ 
paratively well-to-do members who have made the few deposits 
that are found in the Societies. But unless we can enable 
poorest among the members to save something and deposit their 
savings with their Societies—we shall never be able to do any 
appreciable good to them. But money they will never save till 
their debts are cleared off. Many of them save a portion of the 
produce of their land. These they would deposit with their 
Societies if deposits in kind could be accepted. 

A few months ago the members of the Jarur Society in the 
Jangipur Sub-Division resolved in a general meeting to accept 
deposits in kind. One of the reasons which influenced them in 
coming to the decision was that even 7 peasant gives away a part 
of the produce of his land in charities and useless purchases 
immediately after the crops are harvested and would gladly 
deposit in the Society a considerable portion of what he gives away 
and wastes if only the Society would ask for it early in the season. 
The waste is not peculiar to this village but takes place every¬ 
where. Every Society would be able to collect a considerable 
quantity of paddy almost every year from its members, if it took 
adequate measures for the purpose and the collection of a few 
years would amount to a great deal. 

The deposits in kind may be disposed of in two ways. They 
might be sold off and the sale proceeds credited to the members 
as their deposits in proportion to the quantity obtained from each 
or they might be loaned out to members who are in need of loans 
in kind. The latter would amount to establishing a grain- 
annexe, and I would prefer this to selling off. For one thing it 
would lead to the accumulation of a stock of grain which will in 
course of time suffice for the needs of the members and provide 
for years of bad harvest. 

The system of receiving deposits in kind is no doubt attended 
with some risk but in view of the possibilities for good involved 
ih the scheme the risk is worth running. One of the pressing 
necessities of the peasants is facilities for the joint sale of their 



products. They pay their rent and debts from the sale proceeds 
of their crops, and as the Zemindar and the Mahajan begin to 
insist on payment immediately the crop is harvested they have 
no option but to sell their crops when the market is the cheapest. 
To protect them against the loss and to secure to them the benefit 
of joint sale, the societies should purchase from their members 
and hold up the stock till the market rises. It will uot do to forbid 
such joint sale on account of the risk involved in stocking and 
holding up grains, for if properly conducted the business is sure 
to add substantially to the income of the peasants. If Co- 
Operation is to produce all its beneficial effects, such a scheme of 
joint sale must be adopted by our peasants sooner or later. The 
system of receiving deposits in kind would pave the way for its 
adoption. 

T. C. Roy. 

Industrial Co-operative Societies—Their Organisation and the best Means of 
Improving them—Supplying Raw Materials and Disposing of 
their Produets. 

It is a patent fact that our cottage workers as a class are 
wholly illiterate and owing to the gradually decadent state of 
their industries they have lost the enthusiasm for learning good 
work and becoming efficient craftsmen. So, if we mean to revive 
our cottage industries the first thing to do is to rouse their ambi¬ 
tion and to widen their outlook in life. The next is to indicate 
the means by which they can improve their condition. The 
leaders of thought in this country, both official and non-official, 
have come to the conclusion that co-operation is one of the means 
by which the artisans can work out their salvation. By banding 
themselves together in co-operative societies, that is to say, by 
pooling their resources and offering joint liability, they can im¬ 
prove their credit; and bv combining for purposes of production 
and sale they can buy raw materials on advantageous terms and sell 
the finished products at liuich greater profits. Through co¬ 
operation they will be able to adopt improved methods of produc¬ 
tion. The majority of our weavers work with old throw-shuttle 
looms . One of the first things a co-operative weavers ’ society can 
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do is to raise a loan and provide each member with a fly-shuttle 
loom, thus increasing production by at least 30 jier cent. The 
blanket weaver can double the value of his product by weaving the 
blanket in one piece in a fly-shuttle loom instead of in 4 pieces 
as at present. And the shoemaker can improve and increase his 
output by providing himself with small hand sewing machines 
like the Chinaman’s. The brass-smiths can erect co-operative 
worksheds and accelerate production by working with power- 
driven lathes. 

The chief difficulty with most industrial co-operative 
societies is the fact that their members cannot offer landed security, 
and the Central Banks, which are the chief financing agencies, 
naturally hesitate to give them loans. Fortunately, however, the 
men at the helm of affairs in the Central Banks are educated men 
who are realising more and more everyday that to bring about 
the industrial regeneration of the country some risks must be 
taken. Another difficulty is the illiteracy prevailing among the 
industrial classes and the paucity of men who can write the books 
and accounts of the societies. This necessitates much closer 
supervision in this case than in the case of ordinary credit societies. 
One other difficulty we have to face is the opposition of the 
mahajans and hcparis who have up to now been deriving large 
profits by acting as middlemen. They naturally view the co¬ 
operative movement among the villagers with disfavour. They 
are always ready to circulate all sorts of wild rumours and to 
impute sinister motives to those who try to organise societies. 
They refuse to take over the co-operative craftsman’s products for 
sale, and as most of the craftsmen owe them money they often 
threaten them with suits for immediate recovery of the loans. 

In para. 266 of their report the Indian Industries Commission 
have expressed the opinion that “before any such (agricultural or 
industrial) movement can be organised the ground must be usually 
be prepared by the educative influence of co-operative credit, the 
simplest and most readily accepted form of co-operation in this 
country.” In Bengal industrial societies were first started on the 
above principle, but, it having been found that in many cases the 
loans taken by weavers for purchasing raw materials were often 
squandered away, cash advances to individual weavers have had to 
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be stopped; the society now takes loans from the Central Bank, 
purchases yarn and distributes it among the members. It must 
however be recognised that there are bound to be two classes of 
industrial societies, vie., industrial co-operative production and 
sale societies and industrial co-operative credit societies. I will 
make myself clearer. Suppose a number of prosperous weavers 
in Santipur decide to form a society and purchase yarn from a mill 
or a merchant at Calcutta and export their woven cloths to Calcutta 
merchants without reference to any middleman. The funds for 
the business of this society are raised by subscriptions or deposits 
from the members and the work is conducted without outside 
financial assistance. Now’, take the case of a society formed 
amongst silkworm rearers in the district of Rajshahi. These men 
require money for buying mulberry leaves for feeding the worms 
and unless the money is forthcoming they cannot get along. And 
experience has shown that societies amongst fishermen are mere 
credit societies, because it is impossible to get the fishermen to 
keep accounts of their catches and sales. 

At present there are the following industrial societies at 
work :— 


Industrial Union 
Weaving Colton 
„ Silk, 

,, Blanket 

Silk reeling 
Silk worn rearing 
Milk supplying 
Fishery 
Shoemaking 
Toy making 
Oil Pressing 
Irrigation 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

24 

4 

I 

I 

I 


Most of these have been organised by the officers of this department 
with the help of local gentlemen. But it will be readily seen that 
we have not yet touched even the fringe of our industrial field. .The 
departmental staff is limited and their more important duty is the 
supervision and guidance of the existing societies. So unless non- 
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officials co-operate with us in larger numbers and devote some time 
and attention to the organisation of co-operative societies amongst 
the artisans and craftsmen our progress must needs be very slow. 
Though the movement is for his benefit, the industrial worker as 
a class is so conservative and distrustful that he takes a lot of per¬ 
suasion to join a co-operative society. It is only by constantly 
dinning the principles and benefits of co-operation into his ears that 
he is to be made to do so. Herein lies a great field for activity for 
patriotic Indians. For, any one having the welfare and progress 
of his country at heart cannot but see that industrial co-operation 
is bound to be directly beneficial to the country. It is real social 
service and service of the motherland. 

In this country there are two schools of thought in the matter 
of industrial progress,—one holding that we should neglect our 
home industries and take at once to the factory system, the other 
maintaining that our artisans and craftsmen should continue to 
work in their cottages as before and should not be dragged into the 
smoke laden and morally unhealthy atmosphere of the lai'ge cities 
and factory towns. The former are apt to forget the old saying 
that Rome was not built in a day, and the latter lose count of the 
fact that in this age of race for progress there can be no such thing 
as remaining stationary,—he who halts must be left behind. The 
more rational solution seems to be for the country to advance by 
steps from the individual cottage worker to the co-operative com¬ 
bination or small co-operative factory and then to big industrial 
enterprises. This would, in the words of Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
be building from the village upwards. A striking example of 
what co-operation can do is afforded bv the Naogaon Ganja Culti¬ 
vators Co-operative Society ; and I see no reason why we in Bengal 
should not think of starting co-operative jute mills, rice mills, 
oil mills and sugar factories. 

The best wav to proceed would be to divide the province into 
industrial blocks and to found an industrial Central Bank or Union 
in each of them. These bodies should make it their business to 
organise industrial societies, to finance and supervise them (of 
course, in .collaboration with the departmental staff) and to help 
them in procuring raw materials and disposing of their finished 
products. One such Union already exists in Bankura and another 



is on the anvil at Dacca. The need for such institutions is being 
increasingly felt with increase in the number of weavers’ societies. 
Such societies have to be very carefully nursed in the beginning, 
and when they begin to make some progress it becomes necessary 
for some intelligent body to help them in getting yarn and selling 
their cloth. It has already been said that the Mahajan deserts the 
members of a co-operative society, and the members are so 
illiterate that they cannot write to a mill or merchant for 
yarn nor do they know where the article can be had. It 
therefore devolves on the Union to correspond on their behalf 
and to get them the yarn. Then, when the cloths are woven 
the Bcpari will not take them over for sale, and the members are 
so poor that if the cloth does not sell quickly they will have to 
starve. It therefore becomes necessary for the Union to either find 
a market somewhere and send the cloth there or to take the cloth 
over and stock it for future sale and then advance further money 
or yarn to the society for its work. In short, we cannot secure 
the profits to the workman unless the middleman is eliminated, 
and unless we can found Unions which will undertake the work 
that the Bcpari used to do and take the risks that the Bepari used 
to take the co-operative societies cannot make headway. The 
Indian Industrial Commission have expressed themselves on this 
point in the following terms :—“The problem is to find an outlet 
for his (weaver’s) increased production, and efforts to improve the 
lot of handloom weaver must end in failure, unless attention is 
concentrated to a much larger extent than has hitherto been usual 
on commercial questions, which involve the purchase of raw 
materials, the selection of suitable designs and patterns and the 
establishment of commercial agencies for disposal of goods” 
(para. 144 of Report). To keep the Unions well posted with 
commercial information and to help them in disposing of their 
stocks it is necessary that there should be a central institution in 
Calcutta. It may either be a branch of the Co-operative Federa¬ 
tion or be a provincial co-operative Industrial Union. Such a body 
will be in a position to take expert adv ; ce in matters of designs 
and sources of supply and sale from the Director of Industries and 
the Department of Commerce and to pass on the advice and in¬ 
formation to the Mufussil Unions, It could maintain a parallel 
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list showing the places where certain articles are produced and the 
places where they are consumed. The information furnished by 
such a list would be of immense advantage to the societies, for they 
could then enter into direct correspondence with consumers and 
could send their products to them. There might even be exchange 
of articles between two co-operative societies in two places. 1 will 
illustrate this by a recent incident. The Bankura Industrial 
Union had in stock a few hundred pairs of dhoties woven by the 
members of co-operative societies under it. The Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies showed samples of them to the members of 
the Bakarganj-Sunderbans Co-operative Supply and Agricultural 
Sale Society. The latter society lias ordered 100 pairs of those 
dhotis. It will probably pay in cash this time. But in view of 
the partial failure of crops in Bankura this year it is very likely 
that the weavers of Bankura will import rice, and it is quite possible 
that they will take it from one of the consignments that the Sunder- 
bans Society sends to Calcutta at intervals of four or five weeks. 

A Central body of the proposed type could keep a stock of 
yarns, metal and other raw materials and issue them to the Mofus- 
sil societies at the lowest possible prices. We have heard of a 
Central Weaving Supply Institute at Benares which apparently 
works such lines and receives either subsidies or loans from the 
Board of Industries of the United Provinces. (I must confess that 
I have not yet been able to gather accurate information about the 
above Institute). And lastly, such a society could take over the 
surplus produce of the Mufussil societies and sell them in 
opportune moments and in the best markets. 

Owing to the competition of the mill made goods and to fre¬ 
quent fluctuations in the market the district Unions and the 
provincial Union may at times incur some losses in selling their 
stocks of co-operative products, but such risks are worth taking. 
The Indian Industrial Commission have said, “In view of the 
importance of improving the position of the cottage worker, where 
he is handicapped, as at present, by the want of a free sale for 
his goods, it is justifiable to incur .some risks in experimental 
efforts'* (para. 268 of Report), Government could help the co- 
operators in this matter by furnishing guarantees or rendering 
financial assistance. 



To bring about increased production three things are 
necessary:— 

(i) to increase the efficiency of the artisan by general and 
technical education; 

(it) to introduce improved tools and time and labour saving 
appliances; and 

(iii) to supply raw materials, to introduce new designs and 
to find wider markets. 

On point (i) above the Government and the public have before 
them the valuable suggestions of the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Gumming, 
Mr. Gupta and the Indian Industrial Commission. Some hints on 
point (ii) have been given in para. 15 of this note, and some aspects 
of point (iii) have been discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 

To accelerate the sale of our cottage products the desiderata 
are Government patronage and public patriotism. A happy com¬ 
bination of these two is to be found in the Bengal Home Industries 
Association which has already achieved so much success. In a 
speech delivered in the Bengal Council on the 26th July 1915 the 
Hon’ble Mr. (Now Sir Nicholas) Beatson-Bell said “One of the 
chief advantages of these societies (co-operative societies of weavers 
and other workers) will be that they will facilitate the working of 
the Government patronage of Indian Industries”. The Indian 
Industrial Commission have recommended that Government should 
purchase stores as much as possible in India. We may therefore 
safely assume that Government patronage will be extended in all 
deserving cases. 

But what is still more wanted is that the people should buy 
and use the products of their own country. Charity begins at 
home, they say. We must even be prepared to make some 
sacrifices in order to give an impetus to our home industries. If, 
with such noble objects in view, we discard many of the foreign 
luxuries and satisfy our needs with country goods we shall, in the 
words of late Lord Minto, be practising real ‘honest swadeshi’ to 
which no one can take exception. 

It is a maxim of political economy that supply is induced 
by demand. But the activities of Germany and Japan in recent 
times have established it as almost a truism in the commercial 
world that demand is often created by supply. We have to bring 
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about a modification in the tastes of the present generation and 
make them patronise our home products by taking the articles to 
their doors and offering them for sale. The most effective way of 
doing this is to have a large number of co-operative stores dotted 
all over the country and to get them to deal in all country-made 
goods and in the products of co-operative societies in particular. 
One of the quickest ways would be to offer our wares for sale in 
the co-operative stores that have been started in some colleges in 
Calcutta and in the mufussil. We should thus be rousing the 
patriotic and practical instincts of our future citizens, the young 
men in the University. 

The district Unions and the Central Union should have 
industrial co-operative museums attached to them. They should 
advertise their products widely and should send goods to the 
exhibitions held annually in several parts of this province and to 
other provinces as well. Until a Central Union is started at 
Calcutta its functions should be discharged by the industrial 
branch of the Co-operative Department. The Department should 
be provided with funds for the work of development, advertise¬ 
ment and exhibition. 

Mu. Mahmud, 

Joint Registrar of Industrial 

Co-operative Societies, Bengal. 

The Promotion of Hygiene and the Prevention of Malaria and Other 
Diseases by Co-operation. 

There are 1,758 villages in Bengal with a population of 2 to 5 
thousand. Altogether 4,858,299 people live in these 1,758 
villages. There are besides 162 towns and villages with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,084,422. Of these latter many are municipal towns, 
but some are not. Little over one million of this last class live 
in non-municipal villages. In villages with a population of 2 to 
10 thousand' it is comparatively easy to do useful work than in 
villages with a population of, say, 500 to r.ooo or less than 500. 
I say it is easier to do useful work because in these more populous 
areas we are likely to get more men of intelligence and public 
spirit and comparatively well-to-do men than in villages with a 
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much smaller population. My suggestion, therefore is that 
we should take up these more populous villages first. I suggest 
that we should start medical relief and anti-malarial societies 
in some of these more populous villages. In a village with 
a population of, say, 5,000 it ought not to be very difficult with 
some amount of propagandist work to get together in the course 
of a year or two, say, about 200 persons who will agree to join 
in a co-operative organization for medical relief and anti-malarial 
measures. In the beginning perhaps the number will be very 
much less. I suggest tentatively that these proposed co-operative 
societies should have three classes of members. The first class 
member should pay, say, 12 annas to Re. 1 a month, the 
second class, say, 6 annas to 8 annas a month, and the third 
class, say, about 3 to 4 annas a month. The actual monthly pay¬ 
ment for membership would obviously vary according to local 
conditions, but I take the figures mentioned as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion. I suggest that the first class member will have the 
privilege of having medical attendance free at his own home and 
will get medicine at cost price. The second class member will get 
medical attendance free at the house of the doctor, but will also 
have the further privilege of being treated by the doctor in his own 
home in case of serious illness or in the case of illness of female 
members who ordinarily are pardanashin. In order to prevent 
the abuse of this latter privilege I suggest that these second class 
members will have to pay a nomial fee of, say, 3 or 4 annas per 
visit to the doctor in case he has to be called in for the purpose 
mentioned above. They will also have the privilege of getting 
medicine at cost price. The third class members, I suggest, 
should have all the privileges of the second class member, but 
such privileges will be limited to a period of, say, about 2 to 3 
months in the year. The third class memberships are intended 
mainly for men who ordinarily have to live away from their villages 
for their vocational existence, but who keep some connection with 
their village homes. Over and above the monthly fees I suggest 
that the members should pay an admission fee of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
payable in two instalments. This admission fee should be in 
the nature of capital paid on which members will be entitled to 
earn a dividend in case the society makes a profit. If, however, 
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the members fail to pay their monthly subscriptions they will 
forfeit the amount paid as admission fee and will also forfeit all 
privileges of membership. On the aforesaid figures I do not think 
it will be very diffictilt to secure an income of Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 
a month if there is steady and earnest work for a period of 1 to 
2 years. At the beginning perhaps, the income will be very much 
less, say, Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 a month. I suggest that a percentage 
of the total income should be spent for the salary of a doctor and 
his compounder, another percentage for the upkeep of the dispen¬ 
sary, a third percentage for anti-malarial and sanitary work and 
the balance of 10 to 15 per cent, may be set apart for contingencies, 
sinking fund and a building fund. The doctor will have the 
liberty of private practice amongst non-members and the medicine 
of the dispensary will be sold at a fair price to non-members. 
This last business will bring in some profit to the society. The 
percentage set apart for anti-malarial and sanitary work should be 
spent for (a) clearing jungles in homesteads, gardens and waste 
lands and arranging the cultivation of some suitable crop so as to 
make jungle clearing an economic success, (/>) providing and 
maintaining village drainage, (r) filling up insanitary ponds and 
cesspools, (d) so long as money is not available for filling up, de¬ 
watering or chemically treating small ponds and depressions used 
for steeping of jute after the steeping operations are over, (c) if so 
advised, chemically treating drinking water so as to make such 
water comparatively wholesome, (/) provision for boiled water and 
use of comparatively inexpensive filters in some central place, 
say, at the dispensary or at the doctor’s residence and ( g ) spread 
of sanitary knowledge generally and inducing people to adapt 
themselves to sanitary habits. In the above outline I have not 
indicated the actual percentage that I would set apart for the 
various activities of the co-operative society, for the figure will 
differ according to local conditions, local ideas and local inclina¬ 
tions. In a village where there is no competent medical man it 
will be necessary to import one. For such a village I suggest (on 
the basis of an income of Rs. 100 a month for the Society) that 
45 per cent, may be set apart for the salary of a doctor who may 
usefully combine in himself the office of Secretary to the Co¬ 
operative Society, 10 per cent, for that of the compounder who 
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may combine with his compounding duties the office of a mohurir 
to the co-operative society, 5 per cent, for the deficit, if any, for 
running the dispensary, 25 per cent, for anti-malarial and sanitary 
measures and the balance, 15 per cent, for contingencies, sinking 
fund and building fund. I will provide further that the co¬ 
operative society will be at liberty to receive donations or subs¬ 
criptions from persons charitably inclined or from the Govern¬ 
ment and local bodies. From the admission fees of the members 
perhaps Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 may be expected and a small dispensary 
may be started on an initial outlay of about Rs. 400 to Rs. 500. 
If a particular society cannot at the initial stage get together a 
sufficient number of members it may be permitted to raise 2 to 3 
hundred rupees by loan and that loan can gradually be paid off 
as membership increases and so long as membership does not 
increase the interest may be paid from the 15 per cent, set apart 
for contingencies, sinking fund, etc. If, however, membership 
does not increase rapidly a portion of the debts may be slowly paid 
off from the sinking fund and in such a case perhaps the percentage 
set apart for sanitary measures and for the salary of the medical 
man may have to be reduced. 

In villages where there is a competent doctor I would suggest 
that the sendees of the doctor who is already on the spot should 
be utilized and in these villages perhaps 35 per cent, of the total 
income may suffice fqr the doctor will have the liberty of private 
practice. No doubt as membership increases, the facilities for 
private practice may decrease to some extent, but then increase 
of membership means a larger income to the doctor. I have 
prepared a set of draft bye-laws for these societies and I shall be 
very happy to distribute these draft bye-laws to persons who are 
really interested in this scheme. The draft bye-laws are only 
intended to be a provisional draft which may be useful as a basis 
of discussion for persons who are interested in starting co-operative 
societies on the lines indicated above. 

In an earlier part of the address I have mentioned that I should 
like to start this work in the more populous villages and have also 
mentioned that the total population of these villages is about 6 
millions out of the total rural population of 42 millions for the 
whole of Bengal, As soon as a co-operative society is firmly 
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established in some of these more populous villages it will not be 
difficult to extend the membership to other outlying villages which 
are less populous so that in course of time the network of co¬ 
operative societies on the above lines may spread practically all 
over Bengal. Those who are really interested in this problem 
and who desire to take up this work as a practical problem can 
at the present moment examine for themselves the societies which 
are now at work at Panihaty, Sukchar and Sodepore in 24-Par- 
ganuas. These societies owe their existence mainly to the energy 
and public spirit of Rai Bahadur Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee. 
The practical working of these societies shows that the aforesaid 
scheme is a workable scheme and a scheme which can very well 
be taken up by those who are interested in the well-being of their 
villages, or in the problem of improving the sanitation of Bengal. 

There is one aspect of the scheme to which 1 should like to 
draw your attention. Ordinarily people may not have public 
spirit enough and may not be long-sighted enough to organize 
co-operative societies merely for sanitary improvement, but I do 
expect that the provision for medical relief at a nominal cost is 
a tangible benefit which will appeal to most people, and people who 
will be attracted bv the tangible benefits of medical relief will very 
soon realize that the benefits of sanitary improvement are equally 
tangible and perhaps far more effective. As sanitary work means 
prevention of disease, people will also realize, as these societies 
go on with their work, that diseases are preventive and that if 
organized work be undertaken on sanitary lines the results are 
perhaps far more effective and far more satisfactory than mere 
medical relief. 

I have given you, gentlemen, the broad outlines of the 
scheme. I will now crave your patience for a short examination 
of some of the indirect benefits which we may expect from a 
successful working of this scheme. One benefit we may expect 
is the more extended employment of the poor man’s doctor. Such 
employment will also mean to some extent the solution of the 
bread problem for the poorer middle classes. It will divert some 
men of these classes from attempting to seek employment in over¬ 
crowded clerical and other lines where they are not wanted and in 
employing them in a vocation where they will be very useful mem- 
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bers of society. At the present moment we have only 3,000 
registered medical men all over Bengal. Of these 3,000, the bulk 
are to be found in the municipal areas where three millions out of 
over 45 millions reside. If I may make a guess I shall not be far 
out if I say that 2,000 out of these 3,000 practise in municipal areas. 
We have therefore only about a thousand qualified medical men 
to minister to the needs of a population of 42 millions, or in other 
words, we have only one medical man to a population of 42,000. 
In European countries the number varies from 1,200 to 2,000 to 
one medical man. No doubt European countries generally are 
far wealthier than Bengal, but Bengal is far unhealthier than any 
European country. From these figures you can at once appreciate 
the paucity of qualified medical man that we have in rural Bengal. 
Considering the comparative poverty of our people and taking 
into account at the same time the more insanitary conditions of 
rural Bengal as compared with European countries if we aspire 
to have one medical man to a population of 3,000 we shall require 
14 ,(xk) medical men for rural Bengal alone or in other words we 
shall require 13,000 more medical men for rural Bengal. 

Another indirect benefit will be that it will help in providing 
rural Bengal with men of some education and intelligence. At 
present rural Bengal is practically denuded of men of education 
and intelligence. At the present moment our total number of 
graduates living in .this Presidency is about 14,000 and our 
total number of matriculates is about 80 to 90 thousand. The 
graduates and the matriculates mostly seek for a vocational 
existence in the municipal areas and in more or less literary or 
clerical occupations. This naturally results in great congestion 
and makes it difficult for the poorer middle classes to make a 
living. This also means that in the rural areas where the basic 
wealth of the nation is made, where the back-bone of the nation 
resides, where everything which matters, everything which makes 
fcr national progress is to be found, is absolutely denuded of men 
of education and intelligence. It is a crying need for Bengal to 
find vocational existence for men of education and intelligence in 
rural Bengal. You cannot improve the sanitation of the people, 
you cannot improve the agriculture of the Province, you cannot 
further the educational institutions, you cannot improve the 
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economic conditions of the people unless you have more educated 
and intelligent men in the rural areas. By providing for more 
medical men you not only provide for a great necessity of the 
society, but you also provide for the vocational existence of a 
large number of men of a fair amount of education and intelligence 
in rural areas. The residence of men of 1 this type will be 
immensely helpful in the solution of many pressing problems of 
Bengal. Further it is well-known that the bread problem of the 
poorer middle classes is a very serious problem at the present 
moment. Apart from other benefits this benefit alone is worth 
working for. 

I should like to address you now on another aspect. Suppos¬ 
ing we are so fortunate as to have 300 or 400 of these societies in 
the course of next three or four years the amount of sanitary 
information which will be possible for us to collect will be 
immense. If through the doctors in charge of these societies the 
spleen census of patients be taken, the records of diseases and 
cases be tabulated and various other useful matters collected you 
can well understand what valuable material will be available to 
the Sanitary Department and to workers in the cause of the 
advancement of medical and sanitary science. I have no doubt 
that the information which it will then be possible to collect at a 
comparatively small cost would be so valuable that the future 
efficiency of the Sanitary Department will be immensely improved. 
This exisence of these societies will also help so considerably the 
spread of sanitary knowledge that we may seriously hope for a real 
improvement in the spread of such knowledge in the Province. 

The next aspect of the indirect benefits of this scheme that 
I desire to place before you is that the spread of these societies will 
make many men of the Bhadralog classes more intimately 
interested in the progress of the co-operative movement. The 
main activities of the Co-operative Department at the present 
moment are in the field of agricultural credit. That is a question 
which affects the agriculturists more intimately than the Bhadra¬ 
log classes. No doubt there are Bhadralog workers, either 
actuated by a zeal for the well-being of the agriculturists or 
connected with the more important co-operative banks, who are 
connected with the co-operative moment even at the present 
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moment. But as I have said agricultural credit is a thing which 
touches the agriculturists more than the Bhadralogs. The 
societies of the type that I have mentioned will touch the 
Bhadralogs in the rural areas quite as much as the agriculturists 
in those areas. It is therefore natural to expect that with the 
spread and progress of these societies the Bhadralogs in rural 
areas as also the educated middle classes generally will soon learn 
to take a more active and more extended interest in the working 
of co-operative societies. They will also learn to join in this 
common work with the agriculturists on a question vitally affect¬ 
ing them both, for, I have no doubt, that in most of these societies 
the members will be agriculturists as well as the Bhadralogs. It 
will help the Bhadralogs to learn the problem of the agriculturists 
and it will bring about a better understanding between the 
Bhadralog classes and the agricultural classes. This undoubtedly 
will prove to be a very important factor in the progressive develop¬ 
ment of our Province. 

Another indirect but very important benefit of this movement 
will be to teach the people a great lesson, the practical lesson of 
self-government. It will teach the people the great lesson of work 
by the people and for the people. It is by successful practical 
work on lines such as these that the great lesson of mutual trust 
and mutual confidence will be learnt and by such knowledge alone 
the arduous problem^ of responsible government can be solved. 
So that I may claim that work such as this is the foundation-stone 
of the great edifice of self-government, which we Indians, at the 
present moment are so anxious to raise, but whose dangers and 
difficulties some of us are perhaps so prone to overlook. 

Lastly, it will teach the people the great lesson of self-reliance. 
It will teach them how by the co-operation and good-will of a large 
number of apparently insignificant persons difficult and vital 
problems of the nation can be solved-problems which I have indi¬ 
cated in an earlier part of this paper baffle the Government and the 
wealthy at the present moment. It will teach the people how to 
work for the common good of many. May I in this connection 
remind you of a lesson with which every Hindu school boy who 
has read his Ramayana is familiar, namely, the lesson of help 
which the insignificant but numerically large number of squirrels 



rendered to the great Rama in the building of his bridge to Lanka. 
It is hardly necessary to tell you, mainly a Hindu audience, what 
that lesson is. I only ask you to realize for yourselves the truth 
of that lesson. 

No great and lasting work can be done unless we have 
strength enough to overcome difficulties. Difficulties there will 
be and perhaps many. There will be dark days of struggle, there 
will be days when the workers will feel almost beaten when they 
will fear that the task undertaken was too great for their strength. 
In days such as these a little optimism is heartening. The bright 
side of the picture, a vision of success, is always encouraging. 
May I therefore take the liberty of presenting before you a vision, 
at the present moment nothing but a vision, for nobody knows 
better than 1 do that visions are visions—they do not often 
materialize. At the same time there are visions which lead us on 
to victory, and if the vision of the future success is a thing not to 
be neglected or despised the vision that I hold up before your eyes 
is a Bengal free from malaria, free from preventible diseases, 
healthy, wealthy and a strong Bengal, a Bengal which the 
Bengalees themselves with the co-operation, goodwill and help of 
British officials and non-officials have built up. I may relate to 
you the vision as it unfolds before my eyes. I see the people of the 
Burdwan Division, the Rarh of ancient Bengal, have got back their 
reputed physique, the villages teeming with sturdy and stalwart 
men for which ancient Rarh was so famous. I see the districts of 
Jessore and Nadia, once the home of culture of Western Bengal, 
populated by a happy and smiling population free from malaria. 
I see East Bengal, the Banga of ancient Bengal, has wakened up in 
time and has escaped the horrors of disease and physical suffering 
which, alas, was so common in West Bengal for long, long years. 
I see before me the Barendra-bhumi of Bengal after a period of 
keen and healthy emulation w'ith the Rarh country have come out 
victorious and have got back some of the glories for which the 
Barendra land was so justly well-known in the old days. I see a 
central society established in Calcutta in close touch with in¬ 
numerable societies spread all over Bengal organizing medical 
relief and sanitation and providing for the distribution of medicine 
at a rate so moderately low' as to stagger our present ideas on the 
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subject, i see a group of eminent medical men and earnest 
scientific workers working assiduously at the head-quarters, men 
who are overwhelmed with such wealth of materials that they find 
it difficult to cope with their work but who none-the-less with 
indomitable energy ultimately succeed in tackling various prob¬ 
lems of health and relief which baffle the most eminent men at 
the present day and who are sending forth to the world new 
discoveries, new methods of treatment, new ideas of medical relief, 
in such quality and profusion as to make the name of Indian 
medical men and scientific workers—Europeans and Indians— 
honoured names in the pages of world’s progress in science and 
medicine. I also see before me a Bengal first united in its efforts 
to fight the common enemy—malaria—learn the lesson of unity 
and joint action, realize the full fruits of that lesson in other 
departments and activities of national progress. I see a Bengal 
after full realization of such lessons walking along the path of 
agricultural progress, making two crops grow in a field where 
only one indifferent crop grows at the present moment. I see a 
weaithier, stronger and an united Bengal vigorously tackling next 
the problems of economic, sanitary and educational progress. I 
see a Bengal with its jute presses more plentiful than the cotton 
ginning presses in Guzrat, Khandesh and Berar. I see a Bengal 
which has solved its drainage problem, which has solved its 
problem of water-ways and which is at last on a fair way to making 
industrial strides unthinkable at the present moment. On the 
side of our educational activities I see Bengal with primary 
schools in every village with a population of 500 or more, with 
grammar schools in every village with a population of 2,000 or 
more, with a University in each Division sending forth their 
alumni in the great cause of the education of the people and 
advancement of world’s knowledge. In short a Bengal which- has 
learnt to adjust herself to her own requirements, which has learnt 
to build up a society with component parts each suited to the 
requirements and necessities of the other components. I will let 
the curtain drop here, for after all it is nothing but a vision. But 
though a vision it is up to you to make it a reality. 


P. C. Mitter. 
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A Scheme of Medioal Aid to the poor and a plan of an anti-malarial and 
sanitary campaign on Co-operative lines. 

Prepared by Rai Shahcb Tarak Nath Moitra, ll.L., Deputy Chairman, 
Pabna Co-operative Central Bank , Ld. 

I would confine the operation of my scheme to the scattered and out¬ 
lying villages in the mufussil where qualified medical practitioners do not 
exist or if they exist at all, are not within the reach of the class of people for 
whom my scheme is mainly intended. I would therefore leave out of my 
consideration mufussil towns and townships with a large population. 

I would take up a radius of three miles from the most central place in 
a rural area—a place where a few people possessing some little education and 
public spirit may be had. Such an area would, considering the population 
of rural Bengal, have a population of about 4,000 people living in small 
villages mostly covered with jungles, rank vegetation, marshes, and ditches. 
This is the unhappy typical condition of a village in Bengal. Out of 
the population about 2,000 people, would be possessed of means to pay, on 
the average, say Rs. 4 per annum for the medical treatment of themselves 
and dependent numbers of their family living in joint mess with them. In 
this area it is very probable that we shall find about 100 men w ho can easily 
afford to pay over and above the above-mentioned amount an additional sum 
of Rs. 50 each payable in five years to obtain a greater benefit in this line. 

I have ascertained by a careful enquiry in the District Board of this 
district that the initial outlay for a dispensary which w r e have got in this 
district which has been doing such useful work is only Rs. 960. Now, if 
each of my 2,000 members would pay an admission fee of annas 8 only each, 
then I get Rs. 1,000—an amount quite sufficient for the initial expenditure of 
the institution contemplated by me. Then each member on payment of an 
annual subscription of Re. 1 will be entitled to a “coupon card” for the year 
which would enable him to get medicines and medical advice free of cost. 
We can provide for a small additional fee of annas four per call for a doctor 
during day-time and annas 8 during night: this will act as a check against 
the unnecessary calls upon the doctor’s attendance. But at the end of the 
year if there is a surplus on this head, remissions and refunds may be made 
to deserving poor people who might have had to call the doctor from sheer 
necessity. If, however, the committee, about whose constitution and func¬ 
tion I shall deal presently, think that they can make a feasible scheme 
which will make the avoidable calls on the doctor’s attendance unnecessary 
6 
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to be provided against—I would have the above safe-guards omitted alto¬ 
gether. My main idea is that the scheme should be such as to meet the 
really poor and needy people. This scheme is in short, a kind of medical 
insurance and it should be looked upon from that standpoint. Though the 
charitable dispensaries having been doing such useful work, I think an insti¬ 
tution of which the poor people may consider themselves the real proprietors 
and completely under their own control—is more elevating than a charitable 
institution. 

I would put the management of the institution, excepting in its technical 
aspect, in the hands of the General Meeting of all the members who will elect 
a directorate from amongst themselves. During the experimental stage at 
least, I would put the Sub-Divisional Officer as the Chairman and the most 
leading member of the institution as the Vice-Chairman and the Civil Surgeon 
of the district as the Ex-officio patron. The technical side of the institution 
such as equipment, the supervision of the purely professional side of the work 
of the doctor may be left with the Civil Surgeon of the district. Whilst the 
other details of the management may be left with the directorate mentioned 
above. This institution may be registered and run under the Co-operative 
Societies Act (2 of 1912) and if affiliated to the Central Co-operative Bank 
of the district may be supervised, and when necessary financed with short 
term loans, from that body. It will be also entitled to supervision by the 
Government Co-operative staff and will be entitle to claim the departmental 
audit and contribution from the Central Banks charity funds in preference. 

The directorate will appoint and maintain a staff of two qualified non- 
graduate doctors at Rs. 50 per mensem, compounder on Rs. 15 and a sweeper 
and a peon at Rs. 2 & 8 respectively. This would require Rs. 125 per month 
or Rupees 1,500 per annum. The balance of Rs. 500 will go for medicine, etc. 
So the scheme may be said to be entirely self-supporting. The committee of 
Directors will control the finance, and look to the work of the doctors and 
their staff and in consultation with the Civil Surgeon, and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer, will lay down the cases in which the attendance of the doctors at 
the members’ houses may be enforced, will hear and decide complaints 
against the doctors and their staff and will sanction the indents for medicines 
and will, in fact carry on the entire management, subject, however, to the 
supreme control of the General Meeting of all the members. 

Within this body of mmbers the more affluent persons mentioned above, 
may be classified as the “Preference Shareholding Members.*’ These will 
subscribe to a share capital of Rupees fifty each payable in five annual instal- 
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ment of Rs. io each. The possession of these shares will entitle a member, 
over and above the privileges mentioned above, that of obtaining assistance 
of better doctors from the district or sub-divisional headquarters in cases 
certified fit by the Civil Surgeon of the district. They will further be 
entitled to get a reasonable amount for going for a change to a healthy resort 
in a fit case also certified as above. But the details of these cases and the 
amounts available may be left for the determination upon the facts and 
circumstances of each case by the authorities mentioned above. 

I would not complicate my scheme by creating further classification 
among the members, but would suggest that about 5 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion who are the poorest in the village may be allowed to enjoy the first 
mentioned privileges without their having to pay any annual subscription at 
all. These may be the helpless widows or orphans, the blind and the lame 
people of a village or this class may be made to be the same people who are 
exempted from paying choukidari taxes. 

Now, as our work grows older, and we grow in experience, we may with 
savings from the funds mentioned above, and possibly also from further 
contribution from the District Board and the Local Board or Union Boards 
and also from donations, commence a plan of anti-malarial and other hygienic 
measures—which again my ultimate plan w r ill be to make self-supporting. 
We can, for instance, take up a campaign of jungle-clearing and of filling 
up ditches. This will have to be taken up gradually commencing with the 
most unhealthy village in the area. The areas at present covered with the 
rank vegetation and jungle do not at present fetch any income to its helpless 
proprietors. The society or institution will enter into an agreement with each 
of the proprietors to undertake to clear up the jungle and to fill up the ditches 
at their own expense. They may for instance meet this expenditure from 
out of their surplus funds or donations or even from an amount borrowed 
from a Central Co-operative Bank or the Provincial Co-operative Federation. 

By thus clearing the jungle and filling up the ditches, they will open, 
in each case, a virgin soil which will be a source of great income to the 
proprietors concerned by yielding them good crops. On this the societ} 7 will 
have the first charge and they will be repaid out of it, say, in 3 or 4 years. 
After the repayment of these debts the proprietor will get a source 
of livelihood from plots of lands which far from yielding them any income 
had been, to them a constant source of danger to health. But this portion 
of the work, as mentioned above, may be left to the latter stage of develop¬ 
ment of the institution. My scheme differs in essential particulars from the 
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Futwa plan and the Panihati plan and is more suited to scattered rural 
areas properly so called. 

Under the kind and sympathetic guidance of our Collector Rai Ramani 
Mohan Das Bahadur, the Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, had the pleasure 
of proceeding to some extent in arranging the preliminary stages of the 
establishment of such an institution at Dasuria near the Iswardih Railway 
Station in this district. But the scheme being a new departure from the 
ordinary type of our existing societies, they have thought it proper to submit 
it for criticism, help, and advice from the public at large before lamenting 
on the undertaking. Any suggestion and criticism will therefore be thank¬ 
fully received and considered. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE B.C.O. SOCIETY 


Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organization Society held in the hall of the C. M. S. College, Amherst 
Street, on Fehruaiy 12, 1919, at 5 p.m. 


Present : 

Sir IX M. Hamilton, Kt., in the Chair . 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter, cm E., m.a., b.l. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan, i.e.s. 

Mr. C. W. Rhodes 
Prof. A. C. Sen Gupta 
Prof. P. Mukherji 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali 
Babu Muralidhar Das 
,, Nirendranath Bose 
,, Nabagopal Bose 
Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman 
Rai Bahadur Dr. Clmnilal Bose 
Rai A. C. Banerji Bahadur 
Principal A. B. Johnston 
Mr. T. C. Ray 
Dr. IX N. Maitra 
Babu Rasiklal Sircar 
Babu Sureiulranath Sinha 
and a few representatives of rural societies. 

1. Adoption of the Annual Report. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, in moving the adoption of the annual report, said : 
As we are only twelve months old we have not yet made our mark very 
deeply on the life of the country, but we have done something either in our 
individual or corporate capacities ; and our weight will grow with the years. 
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We have, for example, induced the university to offer several substantial 
prizes for the best essays on Co-operation, and we are hopeful that ere long 
it will establish a permanent lectureship in connection with a movement 
which, more than any other, is going to regenerate the social, political, and 
financial life of the country. Regarding our own immediate work, our 
Honorary Secretary, Professor Mukherji, is now drafting a scheme for the 
training of co-operative workers. Its details will, of course, require careful 
thinking out, but, as to its necessity, there can be no doubt, for such weak¬ 
nesses as have come to light in the working of the co-operative movement, 
are, in the main, traceable to inefficiency or the want of training on the part 
of the workers. Banking, of all things, requires most careful training, and 
the highest standard of efficiency, and it will be the aim of the Society to 
provide these. As the movement spreads, it will be necessary to provide 
training centres in various parts of the province ; and, in charge of these 
outlying training institutes we propose to place divisional instructors whose 
business it will be to train candidates for work in their own districts. The 
training scheme will, of course, mean considerable outlay, but, as the ultimate 
result to the province will be so great and so beneficial, we have every reason 
to believe that Government will come forward in a generous spirit to support 
the scheme. The importance of getting the educated young men of the 
country interested in the movement cannot be overestimated. There has 
been growing up in recent years, on the part of these young men, a desire for 
social service, as the Naogaon floods bear witness, and I have seen the same 
spirit at work among cholera patients on my own place in the Sundarbans. A 
spirit of this kind should not be allowed to run to waste, and nowhere can 
it find a more healthy outlet than through the channels of co-operative 
service. The development of the co-operative store is another matter engag¬ 
ing our attention. Stores have lately been started in connection with St. 
Paul’s and Bangabasi Colleges, and we hope that all the other residential 
colleges in Calcutta will soon follow the lead given by these pioneers, and 
that the city generally will not lag behind. 

It is a pleasure to find the Municipality contemplating the establishment 
of dairy farms for the city. The task, however, is a big one. To give 
everyone a drop of pure milk will, I estimate, use up the milk of 50,000 
cows of the existing one-seer breed, and it will not be easy for Mr. Payne 
and his Councillors personally to see each cow milked and fed at 5 a.m. 
The Municipality might, I think, follow the lead of the Co-operative 
Department by organising all the gawalas within a radius of 20 miles of 
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Calcutta into Co-operative Societies for the supply of pure milk to the city, 
the Municipality confining itself to the establishment of farms for the breed¬ 
ing of first-class milk cattle and the supplying of good bulls and cows to the 
gowalas . I may say I have just got from the Imperial Institute at Pusa, 
a first-class young bull—a cross between an Ayrshire bull and Montgomery 
cow—whose full sister is now giving 36 lbs. or 18 seers of milk daily. There 
is no reason why the Municipality should not also rear young bulls and cows 
of this stamp, and, if these could be used by the gowalas, the milk supply 
for the city would rapidly improve, and the increased yield lead to a fall in 
price. 

. A word or two about the Reform Scheme. Some think we should steer 
clear of politics, and gladly would we do so if politics would steer clear of 
us, but they touch us at every point, and as members of the body politic 
we cannot but be affected by what the politician says and does. I do not 
know if Lord Soutliborough’s terms of reference permit it, but if they do 
I would suggest that he place himself and his Committees under the guidance 
of Mr. Donovan, and tour for a few weeks round the districts of Bengal 
where the Co-operative Movement is working. He will find there a political 
system growing up which will, I hope, be a lesson to the world—a system in 
which the party politician will be as dead as the dodo, and in presence of 
which, the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme will be transformed into something 
greater and better. For details of its working I would refer Lord South- 
borough to the Hon. Mr. P. C. Lyon’s speech at the Bengal Co-operative 
Conference a few years ago. I should like also to say a word for the benefit 
of the zemindars—that influential and important class of men who still 
remain outside the movement, but who must come in ; and I make the 
suggestion in the interests of the zemindars themselves, of whom I am one. 
As they can see for themselves, the tide of democracy is rising, and it would 
be well for them to go with it and guide it rather than attempt to stem it. 
As, however, another speaker will I understand deal with this subject I need 
say nothing further here beyond remarking that if the zemindars and noble¬ 
men of Bengal will form themselves into a Co-operative Society under the 
Act, I shall be glad to join them with a view to unifying and harmonizing 
the interests of landlords and tenants and securing and improving their own 
interests at the same time. 

Gentlemen, the war is over, but peace has not come. We now see a 
world-wide revolt of Labour against Capital. It is the same red flag—with 
different degrees of redness—which has been raised in Petrograd and on the 
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Clyde, in America, in Bombay, in Madras and Khargpur ; and, though 
peace may be patched up from time to time, the flag will not be lowered 
until the present industrial system has given place to a better, in which 
Capital and Labour are one. On the battlefields of France and elsewhere, 
Capital and Labour have fought and died together, mingling their blood in 
a common cause. The two sons of my old chief, Mr. Duncan Mackinnon, 
the heirs of Mackinnon Mackenzie, lie together with their men on the blood- 
drenched fields of Northern France—no money interest to divide them. 
Why should not the industrial system be transformed by the same spirit? 
It is here that India may give a lesson to the world. She is only now 
beginning her industrial career, and it rests more with the Government than 
with anyone else before the labour flag assumes a deeper red, to see that, 
In the new industrial era which is dawning, masters and workers become 
co-owners in the various industries, the men having their representatives 
on the directorates. It is all a question of finance, and finance can be 
arranged. It is a thousand pities that Sir Horace Plunkett was prevented 
by illness from serving on the Industrial Commission for, had he been here, 
the commission would, I feel sure, have laid much greater stress than it has 
done on the importance of developing the co-operative principle in the 
industrial life, if the peace and safety of the realm are to be secured. But 
it is not yet too late. 

Before sitting down I should like to express our hearty thanks to 
Government for bearing the cost of publishing our Journal. Such timely 
help at the beginning ok our life-work is of double value, and is very practical 
proof of the importance which Government attaches to the development of 
the movement. Our hearty thanks are also due to Professor Coyajee for his 
able editorship of the Journal, and to Professor Mukherji to whom the 
society owes its inception and on whom the burden of our work falls. Unity 
is the only power which will prevent the disruption of India and I would 
again appeal to all who desire to sec a united India to step forward and help 
the cause of unity by joining the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society. 
With these words I beg to move the adoption of the Annual Report. 

The Hon. Mr. P. C. Mitter, who seconded the motion, in the course of 
his speech, showed how co-operation might go a long way towards solving 
many urgent problems which awaited solution in the country. If the move¬ 
ment could be developed, he said, many of the young men who wasted their 
time and energy at the 25 Bar libraries of the districts of Bengal, might get 
plenty of scope for useful and lucrative employment. Touching on the 
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position of zemindars with regard to co-operation, Mr. Mitter said that some 
of them failed to understand their real interest. If they were to adopt the 
principles of co-operation, they would easily realise that their interests and 
the interests of the ryots were perfectly identical. Of the 45,000 square 
miles of land under cultivation in Bengal, jute was grown on 5,000 square 
miles and paddy on 55,000 square miles, the rest being devoted to minor 
crops. Curious as it might seem the 5,000 square miles of jute yielded as 
much as 55,000 square miles of paddy. If the zemindars, instead of trying 
to squeeze two annas in the rupee out of the ryot, took a long view of matters 
and took a lead in the co-operative movement, then, in course of time, we 
should see growing in place of the one crop that obtained now, two crops. 
This would help the ryots to realise the importance of self-help. After all, 
without making the ryot more self-reliant no scheme of responsible govern¬ 
ment could ever be truly established. 

Mr. C. W. Rhodes and Principal Johnston supported the motion, after 
which it was adopted unanimously. 

2. Election of Sir D. M. Hamilton as Life President. 

Mr. J. T. Donovan moved that Sir D. M. Hamilton he elected Life- 
President of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society. In seconding 
the Resolution Prof. P. Mukherji said—“The name of vSir D. M. Hamilton 
has been a great asset to our Society and his help—always given at the right 
moment—has been of inestimable value to us. Permit me to quote an 
instance here : the first six issues of the Bhandar were distributed free to 
5,400 societies ; we then found that we could not continue printing 5,400 
copies unless more societies paid their subscriptions. When Sir Daniel 
came to know this he said that the distribution of the Bhandar should 
continue as heretofore, and that he was prepared, under certain conditions, 
to guarantee the cost of printing 1,400 copies of the Bhandar. It is needless 
to enumerate his great services to the cause of co-operation in India which 
have earned for him an honoured name in the history of Indian co-operation. 
Indeed his services to the cause of Indian co-operation have been as great as 
those rendered by Sir Horace Plunkett to Ireland. Wherever he may be, 
we want his name to be always associated with our society, and that is the 
reason why we want to have him as our permanent Life-President.” The 
motion was carried with acclamation. Sir D. M. Hamilton expressed his 
great satisfaction for the honour thus conferred on him, 
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3. Election of Office-bearers and Members of the Executive 
Committee for 1919. 

Sir D. M. Hamilton moved and Rai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose seconded 
I fiat following be elected office-bearers and members of the Executive 
Committee for the year 1919— 

Office-bearers for iqjq. 

President : — Sir R. N. Mookerjee, K.e.i.E. 

Vice-President :—Mr. J. T. Donovan, i.e.s. 

Hon. Secretary: —Prof. P. Mukherji. 

Hon. Treasurer :—Mr. N. C. Bose. 

Hon. Auditor ;—Babu Muralidhar Das. 

Members of the Executive Committee. 

Hon. Mr. P. C. Mitter, c.i.e., m.a., b.l.; Hon. Mr. W. E. Crum, o.b.e.; 
Mr. V. S. Edwards ; Mr. G. S. Dutt, i.e.s.; Mr. N. Gupta, C.I.E., Bar-at-Law; 
Mr. C. W. Rhodes ; Mr. T. C. Roy ; Prof. J. C. Covajee ; Prof. R. K. 
Mukherji; Rai Bahadur A. C. Bancrjee ; Kumar Manindra Ch. Sinha, m.b.e.; 
Raja Risliikesh Laha, c.i.E. ; Babu Gopal Das Chowdhurv ; Rai Bahadur 
Dr. Omni Dal Bose, m.b., f.c.s., i.s.o. ; Balm Naba Gopal Bose ; Mr. A. F. 
M. Abdul Ali, m.a., f.r.s.e, ; Sir B. C. Mitter, Kt. ; Babu Nirendra Nath 

Bose ; Principal G. C. Bose, m.a. ; and Dr. D. N. Maitra. 

• 

4. Appointment of Hony. Asst. Secretaries: 

Sir D. M. Hamilton then placed before the meeting the following 
Resolution of the Executive Committee—“that the Executive Committee 
recommend to the General Committee that two Hony. Asst. Secretaries be 
appointed to help the Secretary.’’ Speaking in support of this Resolution 
Mr. Donovan pointed out that, as the office-work of the Hony. Secretary had 
grown too heavy, it was very necessary to give him some assistance. He 
proposed that Babu Gins Chandra Mozumder, b.a., and Babu Cantesw T ar 
Das, two of our enthusiastic student members, be appointed to be Hony. 
Asst. Secretaries to assist the Secretary in his work. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

5. Starting of Branches of the B. C. 0. S. In the Mofussil. 

Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman, Joint Registrar, Dacca, then brought for- 
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ward his proposal for starting branches of the B. C O. Society in the 
Mofussil. In doing so, lie said— 

“It is not possible with the limited staff at the disposal of the Department 
to carry on the work of propaganda and co-operative education throughout 
the whole year. The Central Banks have not also been able for the same 
reason to devote much time on this very important work. The result is very 
deplorable ; on the one hand we have not been able to pay much attention 
to the co-operative education of the society members and on the other hand 
the public still continue as ignorant of the principles of our movement as 
before. The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society has succeeded 
remarkably well within a short time in creating a great interest among the 
educated Calcutta public and the series of lectures which are being delivered 
at Calcutta under its auspices have been doing a very great service to the 
movement. For the development of the movement on healthy lines and for 
creating an interest in it of the public which are yet outside the movement, 
we require very urgently regular propaganda and I do not think this purpose 
can be better served than by immediately establishing branches of the Bengal 
Organisation Society at the head-quarter stations of districts and sub¬ 
divisions throughout the whole of the Province, and by calling on our 
educated young men when they are in their villages during holidays to 
explain the movement to their villagers and whenever a suitable opportunity 
occurs for organisation to refer the matter to the Central Bank and also to 
bring to the notice of the department where due to agricultural condition 
and the prevalent high rate of interest, formation of societies would be 
considered necessary. I would accordingly propose that the Bengal Co¬ 
operative Organisation Society should arrange to have the principles of 
co-operation and its advantages explained to students in the Calcutta Messes 
by voluntary workers and enjoin upon them the necessity of their helping 
the movement while out into their villages during the holidays. If 
approaching them in the different Messes is considered a difficult task, I 
think we should arrange to have regular discourses on the subject in the 
different educational institutions at Calcutta and to effect this we might 
solicit the assistance of the different educational institutions at Calcutta, that 
will perhaps be a very effective method of work, for in my opinion, the result 
will be a two-fold one, leading in the most salutary way to the co-operative 
education of both the teachers and the taught. As regards the Mofussil, 
I suggest that the Organisation Society should immediately establish its 
branches as stated above in district head-quarter stations and the sub- 
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divisions. So far as my charge is concerned I should like to have branches 
at Dacca, Barisal, Comilla, Noakhali, Chittagong, and Mymensingh and at 
the Sub-divisional headquarters of each of these districts. 

These branches would be affiliated to the society at Calcutta and would 
pay the usual admission fee and enjoy the same privileges regarding the 
Journal and the Bhandar as the other affiliated societies. I should like to 
have a small committee at each of these places with a small library and these 
committees will arrange a course of lectures on co-operation throughout the 
year and also try to send out people as occasion arises into the interior, for 
the co-operative education of the members of the co-operative societies and 
the public and report for the information of the society at Calcutta any 
important matter regarding the movement and send a copy of it to the Central 
Bank or the Circle Inspector as might be found convenient and either of 
these will, if necessary, inform the Joint Registrar at Dacca. This will lead 
to a better study of the situation and will produce a very salutary effect. 
Myself and my officers will, as occasion arises, make it a point, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Committees, to deliver lectures on co-operation in the different 
centres and will also arrange to get others interested in the movement to do 
the same thing. I hope if this course is followed in about a year’s time 
there will be more knowledge about co-operation among those who instead 
of helping the movement are rather retarding its legitimate progress and that 
ill itself will be no small gain. The details regarding the membership etc., 
of these Branches can be easily worked out and the only question that I 
would ask the Organisation Society to consider, is the question of finances 
for the purchase of necessary books for the proposed small libraiy. I think 
Rs. 150 for each branch would do very well. The Registrar of Co-operative 
vSocieties, may also be requested to kindly supply these branches with copies 
of departmental publications. I doubt not if the situation is explained to 
the Registrar he will be able to get us the necesssary help from Government. 
The libraries will be the property of the Organization Society and the 
departmental officers will have instructions to report from time to 
to time how r the books are being kept. I have enquired and I am assured, 
that such a library may be suitably located in the houses of prominent 
members or in local schools. This is a matter of detail and can be easily 
arranged. If the Organisation Society is inclined to consider this matter 
favourably and to approve of the suggestions herein made, the necessary 
details might be considered by a small committee at Calcutta and rules 
drawn up and the list of books for these libraries settled.” 



Rabu Tarak Chandra Ray, Joint Registrar, seconded the motion. 

Sir D. M. Hamilton moved, as an amendment, “That this meeting 
instructs the Executive Committee to take into its favourable consideration 
the suggestions put forward by Khan Bahadur Asaduzzaman which he is 
requested to put in writing and place before the Executive Committee.'* 
Rai Bahadur Dr. C. L. Bose seconded the amendment which was carried 
unanimously. 

6. Yote of thanks to the Chair. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Chair was moved by Mr. A. F. M. Abdul 
Ali, seconded by Rai Bahadur A. C. Bancrji, and carried with acclamation. 

Extracts from the Annual Repori of the B. C. O. Society. 

Thu Origin and Scorns of the Society :—The Society had its origin in 
a Note prepared by Prof. Pancliaiiandas Mukherji, after consultation with 
Sir Daniel Hamilton and Mr. J, T. Donovan, for the consideration of the 
Ninth Provincial Co-operative Conference held in January, 1918. 

At present the functions of the society will be—(1) to organize 
a central library of Co-operative literature in Calcutta ; (if the Buchan 
Memorial Fund raised for the purpose of establishing such a library is placed 
at the disposal of the society, beginnings can immediately be made for starting 
a library ; (2) to take over the Bengal Co-operative Journal (provided the 
Government continue its grant at least till such time when the society will 
be financially strong enough to do without it) ; (3) to publish a Bengali 
Co-operative Journal. The publication of these two Journals by the Society 
will be the most important function of the society ; it will help to enrich 
the library also, for by exchange the society will get all the English and 
Bengali periodicals dealing with Co operation and allied topics ; (4) to publish 
Bengali leaflets and pamphlets containing valuable practical Co-operative 
information and distribute them amongst affiliated Societies ; (5) to hold 
training classes for Central Bank Secretaries, Auditors, etc., as is done in 
Bombay under the auspices of the Servants of India Society ; (6) to organize 
public lectures on Co-operation ; (7) to send out organizers to speak or give 
advice ; (8) to further combined action among societies in every possible way 
for the advancement of common interests ; (9) to provide model rules for new 
kinds of societies ; (10) to act as an information bureau to affiliated societies 
and to the public ; and (11) to organize a co-operative press.” 

We have now 4 patrons, 16 life-members, 56 ordinary members, 11 
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student members, about 800 affiliated societies including limited liability 
societies and unlimited liability societies. 

Publications of the Society : —The Society is doing its propagandist 
work mainly by means of the English and Bengali Co-operative Journals. 

(a) “ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal . “—From its very 
inception Government have been bearing all expenses for the publication of 
the “Bengal Co-operative Journal When our Society was formed Mr. 
Donovan approached Government with the following proposals :—that the 
title of the Journal be changed to “Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Journal” so as to include in it matter relating to the movement in Bihar 
and Orissa, that the publication of the Journal be made over to the B. C. O. 
Society, that the Government grant of Rs. 1,980 for 1918 be made over free 
to this society, the society paying all outstanding bills for the Journal and 
taking all receipts, that the grant be made for the next two years at the end 
of which time the Registrar of Co-operative Societies might be asked to report 
on the necessity or desirability of continuing the grant. Mr. Donovan fur¬ 
ther proposed that “the excess of the sum of this grant and the receipts from 
the Journal over the cost of its publication would assist the society to publish 
the Bengali monthly for Co-operative societies. It might be stipulated that 
the Journal should be sent free by the society to all Collectors and Sub- 
Divisional Officers and that 100 copies should be supplied free to this Depart¬ 
ment for distribution among its officers.” 

Government, in their letter No. 361 T. R. (Rev. Dept., Agric. Br ) 
dated Darjeeling, the 21st May, 1918, approved of Mr. Donovan's proposals 
and sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 1,980 to the B. C. O. Society for three 
years with effect from April 1st, 191S on the conditions stated above. A 
Report is to be submitted towards the end of the period of llmee years on 
the result of these measures and as regards the arrangements proposed for 
the issue of the Journal in the future. The Committee are deeply grateful 
to Government and to Mr. Donovan for this generous help in the initial stages 
of the existence of the vSociety. 

“The Bengal , Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal ”—the old Journal 
with a new name—first appeared in July, 1918. The Registrar ceased to be 
the Editor, Profesor J. C. Coyajee very kindly undertook this task, and 
Prof. P. Mukherji continued to be the Asst. Editor. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Abdy Collins the Journal has now a fairly 
good circulation in Bihar and Orissa. It numbers, among its subscribers, 
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Co-operators from all the provinces in India and even from distant parts 
of the world. 

We hope it will have a still larger measure of support from Co-operators 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa not only in the shape of subscriptions, but also 
in the shape of contributions to its pages. 

(b) The “Bhandar .”—It is through its monthly Bengali organ—the 
Bhandar —that the society is trying to educate the members of the rural 
societies. “Sir Rabindranath Tagore and other leading Bengali writers have 
already contributed to its pages. By means of this Journal it is hoped to 
disseminate Co-operative and Agricultural information among the societies ; 
but an attempt is being made to save the paper from being too didactic and 
to include important items of topical news and discussions thereof. Thus 
the Bhandar has probably already conveyed to hundreds of Bengali villages 
the first simple Bengali statement of the origin and progress of the war.” 
Babu Tarak Chandra Roy, Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, has 
placed the Society under a deep debt of obligation by undertaking to edit 
the Journal. 

The Bhandar first appeared in the month of Sraban ; and the first six 
issues have been sent to all Co-operative societies in Bengal, in the hope 
that they will gradually become affiliated to the B. C. O. Society by the 
payment of the nominal annual subscription of rupee one only. Already 
about 1,000 societies have joined the society ; and it is satisfactory to note 
that they are daily coming in. Ultimately it is to be hoped that all Co¬ 
operative societies in Bengal will join the B. C. O. Society and make it 
a power in the land. 

It is pleasing to record that the publication of the Bhandar is now 
eagerly looked forward to by rural societies and that it has already roused 
a spirit of enquiry in the minds of its semi-literate readers. 

But if all societies do not soon join the B. C. O. Society it may not be 
possible to continue to send the Bhandar free to all societies, unless ampler 
funds are placed at our disposal. 

(c) Leaflets .—So far only one leaflet was published during the year des¬ 
cribing the aims and objects of the society. Further work in this line would 
require men to prepare leaflets and money to print them. Both are want¬ 
ing now. 

Thi$ Buchan Memorial Library op Co-operative Liter ature 
Some years ago a fund was collected to form a suitable memorial to the 
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memory of the late Mr. Buchan, formerly Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal ; this fund was made over to the Bengal Economic Association for 
the purpose of starting a library of Co-operative literature ; but this Associa¬ 
tion had not yet utilized the fund which was still in the hands of the 
Registrar. The Secretary of the Bengal Economic Association was accord¬ 
ingly requested by our Secretary to agree to hand over the fund to our 
society. On the 26th of July Mr. C. J. Hamilton wrote to Prof. P. Mukherji 
as follows‘‘In answer to your letter of the 22nd instant upon the subject 
of the Buchan Memorial Fund, I think that, as there is at present no 
prospect of the Bengal Economic Association being able to organize a library, 
it would be better if the fund were made use of by the Co-operative Organiza¬ 
tion Society. I therefore agree to your suggestion that the fund should be 
handed over to your Society.** Mr. Donovan accordingly handed over the 
fund to the B. C. O. Society. The fund amounts to Rs. 570-11-4. 

With the help of this fund a library called the “Buchan Memorial 
Library** has been started. Mr. Donovan has very kindly lent an almirah 
and a number of books and periodicals for the library. In course of time 
it is hoped that this will be a complete library of extant Co-operative litera¬ 
ture in English and Bengali. 

Committee Meetings: —There were altogether three meetings of the 
Executive Committee and two meetings of the General Committee during the 
year. There were also one meeting of the Publications Sub-Committee and 
another of the Library Sub-Committee. 

Public Meetings : —The Inaugural Meeting of the Society was held 
under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. J. O. Gumming at the Calcutta 
University Institute Hall on the 5th of September, 1918. There was a 
distinguished gathering on the occasion and among others, the Hon*ble Mr. 
Crum, the Hon*ble Mr. P. C. Mitter and Kumar Manindra Chandra Sinha, 
delivered speeches. Sir D. M. Hamilton, without whose practical sympathy 
and active help the Society could not have been able to do the little work that 
it has done, could not be personally present owing to illness, but his inspiring 
address was read before the meeting by Mr. J. T. Donovan. 

The first of a series of public lectures was delivered by Professor J. C. 
Coyajee at the Calcutta University Institute Hall on the 19th of September, 
1918 before an appreciative audience. His subject was—“The Present 
Position of Co-operation in India.** The other lectures in the series could 
not be delivered owing to the prevalence of the influenza epidemic. They 
will be delivered early next year. 
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In this connection we should record our thanks to the Calcutta University 
Institute authorities—especially to Sir Ashutosh Mookerjec, the President 
of the Institute—for lending us the use of their Hall at concession rates. 

The Financial Position of the Society :—The total income of the 
Society during the year amounted to Rs. 7,003-3-8, the chief sources of 
income being—receipts from Government (Rs. 2,292-11), donations 
(Rs. 1,635), subscriptions for membership and for the journals (Rs. 1,578-14) 
and the Buchan Memorial Fund (Rs. 570-11-4). The total expenses during 
the year amounted to Rs. 3,705-11-4, the main items of expenditure being 
printing charges (Rs. 2,391-9-3), stamps (Rs. 458-1-3), salaries and wages 
(Rs. 31T-13-1) and stationery and typewriter (Rs. 272-12). On the 31st of 
December, 1918, the total in hand (Rs, 1-10-3) and in the Federation 
(Rs. 4,404-14-1) amounted to Rs. 4,406-8-4. Out of Rs. 4,404-14-1 in the 
Federation Rs. 2,500 are held as fixed deposit, and the rest as current 
deposit. Upto the 27th of August, 1918 the Societ}- was in account with 
Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co. From that date the Society’s funds were 
deposited with the Provincial Federation. 

New Rinks of the Society’s Activities -In the course of the next 
year it is proposed to start a Co-operative Training Class under the auspices 
of the Society. We also contemplate having a permanent exhibition depict¬ 
ing the progress and achievements of co-operation in Bengal : such an 
exhibition should contain comparative charts, redeemed bonds, clay models, 
typical products of industrial co-operative societies, etc. Such an exhibition 
will have great educative value and will strike the imagination of the public. 
But our most important work in the near future should be the inauguration 
of mofussil branches of the B. C. O. S., for it is through them that propaganda 
and educative work will have to be done in the mofussil. 

But we cannot move on these lines unless we get more men and more 
money. We would appeal to Government tc> increase its annual grant ; 
but we would make a special appeal to the Zemindars, the mercantile 
community, and members of the independent professions to join us and help 
us in furthering the cause of the most potent economic movement in our 
country—the Co-operative movement. The platform of Co-operation is a 
common national platform where all castes, creeds and classes can join and 
render common service to Bengal. 

Official and Non-Official Assistance :—In the course of the Report 
we have recorded our thanks to Mr. J. T. Donovan, the present Registrar, 
who has nursed this infant Society in manifold ways, and who, in spite of 
8 
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the multifarious calls on his time, has never grudged to give advice and help 
whenever necessary: indeed it is not too much to say that, but for his help 
the Society could not probably have started its work this year. The inspiring 
guidance and active help of Sir D. M. Hamilton—than whom India yet knows 
no greater co-operator—have been of inestimable value to the Society. We 
are deeply grateful to the Hon'ble Mr. J. G. Cumming for the keen interest 
which he takes in the affairs of the Society a practical outcome of which is 
to be found in the handsome grant which Government have been pleased to 
confer on the Society. We should also record our thanks to Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
Collector of Birbhum, for the active help he has rendered to the Society, to 
Prof. J. C. Coyajee and to Babu Tarak Chandra Roy for the great services 
which they have rendered as Editors of the two Journals, to Babu Nripendra 
Chandra Bose for his valuable services as Hon. Treasurer and to those 
Central Secretaries—especially Rai Indu Bhusan Bhaduri Bahadur—who have 
been instrumental in popularising the Bhandar amongst rural co-operative 
Societies. In a special measure do we wish to thank Prof. P. Mukherji, 
our Honorary Secretary, for his unflinching devotion to his honorary duties 
and his great sacrifices of his leisure time on our behalf. Without him the 
Society would never have been able to accomplish any work at all. We feel 
that we are asking too much of him in asking him to carry on for another 
year but we trust that some arrangments can be made to give him assistance. 
It is essential to the Society that he should continue to be its Secretary. 



THE TENTH BENGAL PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
CONFERENCE, 1919. 


The following Resolutions were passed at the last Co-operative Conference. 

1. That the Conference recommends that all organization should be 
with the greatest care ; share basis type of society should be generally 
adopted in future organization. 

2. That, as the people of India cannot begin their onward march while 
heavily laden with debt, and moneyless, this Conference respectfully re¬ 
quests the Government of India to appoint, at an early date, a committee 
of bankers, business men, and co-operative workers to consider how the 
banking facilities of the country can be improved and developed, especially 
with a view to the financing of the co-curative movement, and the bringing 
of cheap finance to the great producing masses of the people. 

This conference also respectfulh T suggests that the Government of 
Bengal formulate a definite development policy for the co-operative move¬ 
ment, in order that it may cover the Province within ten years* time, and 
that the staff of the co-operative department be increased as may be necessary 
for that purpose. 

3. That the Conference calls upon all societies to impress upon their 
members (r) the ten main principles of co-operation ; (2) the importance of 
general meetings ; (3) the careful issue of loans ; (4) the careful selection of 
members ; (5) punctual collection ; (6) business-like account keeping ; as 
being essential to save societies from liquidation. 

4. That the Conference recommends that Government be approached 
to empower the Registrar under clause 3 of section 43 of the Co-operative 
Societies Act to expel a recalcitrant member from a co-operative society on 
the report of the Central Bank or of a departmental officer and that it be 
further moved to permit the realization of the dues of such an expelled 
member by the certificate procedure and that the Public Demands Recovery 
Act be amended accordingly. 

5. That the Conference recommends Honorary Organizers and others 
interested in the Co-operative movement to endeavour to bring about settle¬ 
ments between mahajans and members of societies on the lines suggested 
in the paper. 
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6. That papers on training submitted to this Conference be referred 
to a. committee consisting of the under-mentioned gentlemen, with power to 
add to their number, and after a full consideration of the matter, to submit 
a workable scheme, with special reference to finance, on co-operative 
training, both theoretical and practical, for inspectors, supervisors and 
secretaries separately, and that it should submit its report in three months’ 
time to the Registrar for his approval: — 

Prof. P. Mukherjee, 

Prof. R. K. Mukherjee, 

Mr. T. C. Roy, 

Mr. I. B. Dutt, 

Khan Bahadur M. Asad-uzzaman, 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 

Babu Nabagopal Chaki, 

Rai Bahadur Indu Bhusan Bhaduri, 

Mr. Nripendra Chandra Bose, 
and the mover. 

7. That sub-divisional treasuries may be authorized to receive any 
amount above the sum of Rs. 150 from Co-operative Societies for remittance 
to such societies in the same district or in another district by means of 
Remittance Transfer Receipt and that the sub-divisional treasuries be given 
powers to issue and encash such R. T. Receipts without their being required 
to be sent to the District Treasuries for enfacement. 

8. That Central Banks be asked to give the scheme of Public Benefit 

* 

Deposits a trial. 

9. That up to the grade of inspectors promotion should be from the 
lower grades of the co-operative service, that the higher appointments be 
thrown open to outside men as well as the Inspectors, preference being given 
to the latter, other things being equal. 

10. That this Conference recommends the appointment of a committee 
consisting of representatives of the co-operative department, representatives 
of industrial societies and of representative business men to prepare a work¬ 
able scheme of supplying raw materials to Industrial societies and for finding 
a market for their finished products. 

11. That as it is not possible to sitmulate trade by patriotism or to 
create business capacities by school books a shop be started where 
young educated men should <be trained under expert supervision. 
Substantial work may be done in this direction with a modest grant from 
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Government. That this be placed before the Committee to be established 
under the previous Resolution. 

12. That this Conference desires to place on record its gratitude to 
H. E. the Governor for his wholehearted sympathy with the co-operative 
movement and for his assurance that H. E. and hir» Government will always 
be a staunch supporter of the movement. 

13. That this Conference records a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Daniel 
Hamilton for his great services in furtherance of the co-operative movement 
in Bengal and expresses the hope that he will soon return from England and 
resume his selfless work in connection with the movement. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 


1. H. E. the Governor on the Comilla Central Bank. 

H. E. the Governor entered the following remarks in the 
visitors’ book of the Comilla Central Co-operative Bank, Ld :— 

“I visited the Bank on August the 8th, 1918. The Bank 
which started as a town Bank became a Central Bank in the Co¬ 
operative movement in 1913. In their natural desire to further 
the Co-operative movement, the bank managers accepted societies 
as members a little injudiciously with the result that certain 
societies are now in liquidation. With the experience gained, 
this mistake is not likely to be repeated, and great care is now 
being exercised in the matter of affiliation. 

The capital of the bank is raised locally, and the institution 
is to be congratulated upon its success in attracting local capital. 

It is the ambition of the bank to open up Co-operative 
societies in every village in the sadar Sub-division, and I wish it 
all success in its endeavours. 

The bank building which was opened last year by the Hon. 
Mr. Beatson Bell, is.a substantial and commodious building. 

It gave me great pleasure to visit it and to hear of the enter¬ 
prise which it is displaying in pushing the Co-operative credit 
movement.” 

(Sd.) Ronaldshay. 
8-8-18. 


2. Extract from the Report of the Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, Ld. 

At the close of the year ending on 30th June 1918, we had 
252 Societies consisting of 13,804 members. 

Considering the special condition of the year the general 
working of the affiliated Societies was not unsatisfactory. Some 
very good Societies have deteriorated only by bad management and 
it is in contemplation to thoroughly overhaul their managing 
committees during the next year. There were several prosecu- 
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tions for misconduct. It is a noticeable fact in these Societies that 
the office-bearers are the worst defaulters, and on account of their 
non-payment of debts in proper time their Societies are in arrears, 
and the consequence is that the more honest poor folks who have 
been punctual in their payments are the worst sufferers for the 
latches and misconduct of the former. Of course this is partly 
due to the strain on the present economic condition of the country 
owing to the War, but we cannot minimise the evil. It is indeed 
a matter of regret that things like this have come to pass in the 
co-operative movement, but it is our duty to expose these defects, 
so that proper remedy for them may be thought out. This is 
principally due to the tendency of the Panrhayrts to appropriate 
for themselves and their partisans big loans, to prevent which we 
have been crying ourselves hoarse, but can find no remedy. The 
Panchayets are the most influential people in the Society and 
nobody can raise their voice against them. The Registrar has 
recently given us instruction that no member of the Panchayct 
should get loan without the sanction of the Central Bank, so long 
as he will be on the managing committee. This may have the 
effect of retarding further expansion but as His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael in his reply to the address presented to him by the 
Nadia Central Bank remarked appropriately, “A weak Society is 
always a source of danger to the movement. I would therefore 
advise you strongly to concentrate your efforts on improving the 
working of the existing Societies” we must follow the advice to 
the letter and our efforts should be more to improve the efficiency 
of the existing Societies than to organise new ones. 

We are very sorry to say that in a large proportion of our 
affiliated Societies, the Panrhaycls do not their duty at all properly. 
Tlieir meetings are irregular and their working mostly inefficient. 

In some of the areas, notably in the Satbaria and Chatmohar 
areas a distinct feeling of brotherhood arid cohesion is visible 
among the members. The poorer members are gradually learning 
the lessons of thrift. In the Satbaria area the poor members in 
some of the Societies have been laying by a handful of rice at every 
meal and have put the sale proceeds of the same as deposits in their 
Societies. So disgusted have many of the members become with 
the ruthless exploitation of their earnings by some of the un- 
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scrupulous Mahajans that they are determined never to approach 
them any more. In many cases, petty local disputes among the 
members have been decided by the societies. In a good many 
cases, they have gladly contributed to the educational expense of 
those among them who could not easily bear it. In some cases, 
the Mahomedan members have enforced compulsory Nemaj. 

The movement has spread wide in the district. As a result 
of competition with our societies, most of the Mahajans have been 
compelled to reduce their rate of interest. If cannot take pride 
on anything else we can confidently take a legitimate pride on 
this achievement of our humble labour notwithstanding the many 
defects in some of our societies. It is expected that the further 
reduction of the rate of interest will turn the attention of the 
capitalists to more useful and beneficial investment of their money 
in improving the industrial resources of the country. 


3. B. C. 0. S. Items. 

Under the auspices of the B. C. O. Society, Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
l.C.S., Collector, Birbhum, will deliver a public lecture on “Agri¬ 
cultural Organization in Bengal—a practical scheme” at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall on Friday, the 28th of March, 
1919, at 6-15 p.m. The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Gumming, c.s.i., 
l.C.S., will preside. # 

To popularise the store movement a Calcutta Student’s Co¬ 
operative Conference will be held at the Calcutta University 
Institute Hall on Wednesday, the 26th of March, 1919, at 5-30 
p.m. The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, M.A., will preside. 



CO-OPERATION IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

AND BERAR. 


An organization is sometimes best tested in a time of strain. 
The last five years have provided difficulties enough to measure the 
strenght of the co-operative movement in India to the full and on 
the whole the result has been highly satisfactory. Since the in¬ 
troduction of co-operation into this country, the object has been to 
avoid rigidity of type and to discover by experiment the kind of 
society best adapted to the peculiarities of the people and of their 
circumstances. Different provinces have gradually evolved their 
own systems, bnt in general the experience of Kuropean countries 
has been found broadly applicable. As Mr. H. Dupernex wrote 
some time before the first Registrar was ever appointed : “It is 
India’s goods fortune that it is not necessary for her to hammer 
out new systems, or to put to the test untried projects, visionary 
and otherwise. During the past, fifty years experienced men in 
Europe have been at work, testing new schemes, improving old 
methods, remedying defects and strengthening weak points. We 
can profit by their success and avoid the mistakes they fell into.” 
In most provinces the movement has grown more or less naturally 
under expert guidance. In the Central Provinces some attempt 
was made to devise ahead a framework along which the plant should 
extend like a pear tree on a wall; and accordingly we now find 
peculiar features which are absent elsewhere. The main point 
of difference is the insistence on a strong central organisation. 
The cultivators are not only members of their village society but 
are compelled to take a share in the Centra] Bank as well; and the 
Central Bank is in touch with the individual member to a far 
greater extent than is usual elsewhere. The village society is 
more of a guaranteeing body than a local bank. If the instrument 
for passing on the money of the Central Bank to the individual 
borrower; and does little independent banking on its own account. 
The system is, and must remain for some time longer, on its trial. 
It is inevitable that the financial disturbances resulting from the 

9 
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war should have strained the organisation, but there is room for 
opinion as to whether any elements of weakness have been disclosed 
or not. The Central Banks are steadily strengthening their 
position. But compared with similar institutions elsewhere they 
appear to be open to three criticisms; they are overcapitalised, 
they lean heavily on the Provincial Bank and they play too pre¬ 
dominant a part in the financing of primary societies. The real 
benefits of co-operation are derived from the primary society and 
all central institutions should be designed, as is clear from the Act, 
“with the object of facilitating the operations of such a society.” 
In the Central Provinces’ system the Central Banks seem to absorb 
the share money and the deposits which in other provinces are found 
in the primary societies. The latter bodies owe to Central Banks 
Over 51 lakhs, out of their total working capital of 57.5 lakhs, and 
thus possess little financial independence of their own. Such a 
situation undoubtedly facilitates control, but it is possible to regard 
it as to some extent inimical to the growth of that study spirit of 
self-help which it is one of the objects of the co-operative movement 
to foster. Moreover, it seems to have been not without influence 
on the decision to raise the rates of interest which the Registrar was 
induced to adopt during the year. 

The unfavourable agricultural conditions during the year 
covered by the last report imposed a considerable strain and 
although the members borrowed less than the previous year and 
repaid more, the average debt per member increased from about 
Rs. 83 to nearly Rs. 93. At the same time there was a slight 
decrease in the deposits of members. The task of rescuing the 
cultivators from a state of habitual indebtedness is necessarily a 
slow one, and it is occasion for surprise and congratulation that 
the combination of the great war and poor harvests has not led to 
less favourable results. The members of agricultural societies 
own over 10.6 lakhs of their own capital and this is being steadily 
increased. The saving of interest on nearly 52 lakhs of borrowed 
money must be very considerable indeed, and the educational 
value of sound organisation and sound credit should not be lightly 
under-estimated. 

The conditions of the year made expansion difficult and only 
174 new primary societies were registered. Against thjs must 
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Ibe set the fact that ninety-one societies were brought into liquida¬ 
tion. These represent the failures of the movement, their closure 
strengthens the rest and removes a constant source of distraction 
and disturbance to the staff. The account given of the societies 
amongst the industrial classes is more depressing. The Registrar 
reports that no improvement was possible and with few exceptions 
they are either in liquidation or about to be liquidated. We gan 
only hope that this deplorable result will not deter the department 
from making further efforts to organise the industrial classes and 
to free them from the bondage of the village usurer. The 
Industrial Commission looks to the co-operative movement to 
establish cottage industries on a sound footing, but rightly points 
out the need for unofficial and properly qualified workers. Few 
educated persons have sufficient knowledge of the industries and 
sufficient public spirit to be able to organise them with success, 
and until more of the proper type come forward it is difficult to 
see how the industrial classes are to be placed squarely on the road 
to prosperity. The failure here referred to is the more to be 
regretted as the importance of securing the assistance of non¬ 
officials has been steadily kept in view and the Registrar is in the 
happy position of being able to record that the number of these 
workers has increased and that the general interest in co-operative 
institutions, and especially in co-operative education, has been 
most marked. A remarkable event of the year was the election 
of Rao Bahadur W. K. Kelkar as Governor of the Central 
Provinces Co-operative Federation, and the consequent devolution 
to non-official guidance of the organisation, supervision and pro¬ 
paganda branches of the movement. The Rao Bahadur has with 
characteristic public spirit declined to draw the salary voted for 
him, and we share the hope expressed bv the Chief Commissioner 
that this example of self-sacrifice aud self-denial will do much 
to stimulate others to devote themselves to the advance of a move¬ 
ment the vast potentialities of which for the good of India are 
slowly securing wider recognition. As the Registrar observes, 
official control can be no substitute for non-official enthusiasm, 
and few more worthy tasks await patriotic Indians than the 
devotion of all their leisure, their energy and their ability to the 
economic development of the country. If ever India is to rise free 
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from the shackles of poverty, it will be by organisation; and 
as for agricultural countries co-operation is not only (the most 
suitable but practically the unchallenged form of organisation, it 
is to the spread of the co-operative idea and to the growth of the 
co-operative spirit that we must look for the means to futlure 
prosperity. India may never copy industrial England, but she 
can imitate agricultural Denmark.— Pioneer. 



CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY 


Government Policy regarding Co-operative Housing. 

A Bombay Government Press Note states :— 

The question of the grant of assistance to co-operative 
societies in the Bombay Presidency for the encouragement of house 
building on approved sanitary lines has been engaging the atten¬ 
tion of Government for some time past. The most appropriate and 
effective direction in which such assistance can be given by Govern¬ 
ment is by the grant of State loans, with adequate safeguards, 
to co-operative societies which have for their object the provision 
on the lines of co-partnership tenancy of dwelling houses at 
moderate rents and in suitable localities for the accommodation of 
workmen, clerks, and other classes of the population, on which 
the present conditions in respect to house accommodation press 
most heavily. Government accepted this principle some time ago, 
but in view of the then existing financial situation they were not 
in a position at the time to provide the requisite ways and means. 
In the present altered circumstances, however, they are now pre¬ 
pared to make advances to societies up to a limit of Rs. 5 lakhs 
during the course of the next financial year. Ordinarily interest 
will be payable on such advances at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
annum, but in special cases in which Government are satisfied 
that there are strong grounds for making a concession in this 
respect a lower rate of interest will be charged. Applications for 
the grant of loans should be submitted to the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies (Poona), who will consder them and submit 
them with his recommendations to Government. 



CO-OPERATION IN BARODA. 


The most important features of the working of the Co¬ 
operative Societies in Baroda have been :—Consolidation of the 
co-operative movement rather than its expansion ; weeding out 
the useless societies and improving the working of the weak ; 
improvement in the method of financing societies; the organisa¬ 
tion of a Central Bank for the Kadi District; and increased atten¬ 
tion paid to co-operative education. 

In regard to the first item, the Annual report states :—The 
working of all the societies was closely scrutinized and whatever 
defects were noted were pointed out to the members. Some 
of the backward societies were visited several times during the 
year and all those that were hopeless were cancelled or sent into 
liquidation. The principal defect in the management of the 
societies is the absence of trained men to keep accounts and attend 
to the general management of the societies. This want has been 
everywhere felt and to meet it we organised a training class for 
secretaries and other workers. Several leaflets and pamphlets 
were published and widely distributed. The ten points on co¬ 
operation issued by the Registrars in the British Provinces were 
printed with a few modifications and distributed among all the 
members. All the districts now have their own banks provided 
with adequate funds to meet the immediate requirements of the 
affiliated societies. The system of 1 advancing loans was very much 
simplified and they are being given without loss of time. The 
property statement was revised and arrangement made with the 
Revenue Department to get it prepared correctly. Banks will 
now have more reliable statements to judge of the credit-worthiness 
of the members of the societies. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. Functions of Central Banks. 

We referred a few months ago in these columns to a criticism in the July 
issue of the Agricultural Journal of India regarding the tendency in some 
provinces to make the District Central Bank the pivot of co-operative activity. 
The writer, Mr. Ewbank, argued that these institutions should as far as 
possible, confine their functions to questions of finance and he disapproved 
strongly of the policy adopted in the United Provinces by which, “the finance, 
supervision and indeed the whole fortune .of the movement is entrusted to 
District and Central Banks.*’ His criticism has elicited a replv from Mr. 
W. K. Kelkar published in the current issue of the Agricultural Journal, in 
the course of which the writer tries to show that, so far at least as the Central 
Provinces are concerned, the dangers apprehended by Mr. Ewbank are larglv 
imaginary. Mr. Kelker shows that in those provinces the Co-operative 
Federation of which, he himself is a governor, is the real pivot of administration 
and controls the training and organisation of societies and also the work of 
propagandists But he admits that the Central Banks do, in practice, 
exercise considerable jx>wers of control and he seeks to justify this on the 
ground of their constitution. He discriminates between three types of this 
class of co-operative institution. The first dates from the early days of the 
movement when Central Banks were formed with the specific object of 
financing primary societies. The funds of the latter were inadequate to meet 
the demand for advances and Central Banks supplied the deficiency. The 
members were men willing to invest capital in what seemed a sound under¬ 
taking and some of them took a genuine interest in the progress of the move¬ 
ment. But they had no direct financial stake in the village societies and in 
some provinces at least they and the directors were often without first-hand 
knowledge of rural affairs. This, says Mr. Kelkar, was not the case in the 
Central Provinces, even with regard to this early type, as the directorates 
were composed of malguzars and richer agriculturists with some lawyers and 
a sprinkling of money lenders. The last two classes did not dominate the 
banks, and a high and no doubt deserved tribute is paid to the enthusiasm and 
self-denial shown by many of them. But while the Directorates were neither 
out of touch nor out of sympathy with the aims and requirements of primary 
societies, Mr. Kelkar admits that the type was defective since the organisa¬ 
tion was not sufficiently representative of the primary units and so not truly 
cooperative. The purely co-operative Central Bank would be owned and 
controlled by the village societies and this is referred to as the third type. 
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It does not yet exist in India and some time must elapse before it becomes a 
practical proposition. The second type represents a compromise between 
the two extremes. Under it the societies are shareholders and since in the 
form in which it now exists in the Central Provinces the corporate out number 
the individual shareholders, the primary societies are able to elect the majority 
of directors from among their own members. This being so, Mr. Kelkar 
argues, not unreasonably, that it would be against the interests of the move¬ 
ment as a whole to exclude the directors and members of Central Banks from 
all concern with village societies. Mr. Ewbank, we imagine, would accede 
to this proposition, and would agree that members of primary units who had 
also the advantage of first-hand acquaintance with the working of larger 
bodies were very proper persons to supervise and advise. But he would 
probably agree that their control should be exercised qua members of the 
village societies and not qua members of the Central Banks. Where the in¬ 
terests of the two classes of institutions were identical the distinction would 
be superficial, but where they were not so, the danger would exist of the 
central bodies failing sufficiently to educate the ordinary villager in the aims 
and principles of co-operation, not perhaps deliberately, but because they 
had abundant confidence in their own capacity for management. Where the 
leaders of the movement are fully alive to the vital necessity of teaching the 
small societies how to manage their own affairs and are themselves in touch 
with rural conditions their position in Central Banks is probably of advantage. 
Where these conditions are not satisfied, centralisation is an evil, and this 
was the main point in Mr. Ewbank’s argument. As we remarked at the time, 
the ventilation of differences of opinion is a healthy sign of vigour and 
vitality. 


* 2. Co-operation in Bengal. 

The co-operative movement in Bengal has passed through a year of ex¬ 
ceptional difficulties and it is but natural that elements of weakness should 
have been disclosed and that some of the societies should have failed to stand 
the strain. Though excellent crops of jute and rice were harvested, the shor¬ 
tage of transport resulted in abnormally low prices being received by the 
cultivators who were in consequence unable to make full repayment of their 
instalments. The result was a tremble of credit disclosed by increased 
caution in advancing loans. In other directions it is difficult to find grounds 
for satisfaction. The supervisional unions are not popular, and the efforts 
persjstenly made throughout the year to introduce new ones met with no 
success. The societies, we are told, dislike this form of combination and 
those who have hitherto withheld approval from this Burmese novelty .will 
probably find their attitude strengthen! by the experience of Bengal. At the 
same time the success obtained in Burma and the promising start made in 
Bombay, indicate that this system of mutual guarantee is not without merit. 
Grain banks show no sign of improvement. Underhand influence threatened 
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to ruin the only irrigation society. The shoemakers’ societies arc not satis¬ 
factory owing largely to the lack of business capacity. The single Cattle 
Insurance Society is in a perilous state and the unreliability of the weavers 
militates against rapid progress. We have indicated the unsatisfactory 
features first because the co-operative movement is now quite strong 
enough to face publicity and criticism. The Governor in Council 
has on another occasion expressed his confidence in co-operation and his 
determination to give it all possible support and now records in the review 
his conclusion that “each year show's more clearly the immense possibilities 
for good which co-operation offers in Bengal ; but the full realisation of these 
possibilities can only be achieved if all official and honorary workers are de¬ 
termined to tolerate no slackness or selfihness, and to be content only with 
the highest standard of co-operation.” It is this determination to secure 
the best and to discard the worthless that is responsible for the fact that there 
wereiod societies under liquidation during the year. This process of weeding 
out the w T orst can only result in good to the movement as a whole. It would 
be resorted to more freely if it were not for the inefficiency of the civil courts 
in dealing with execution proceedings. It will be remembered that in fram¬ 
ing the Act, the Government of India refused to give societies a summary 
procedure for the recovery of debts as it w r as considered that such artificial 
assistance would discourage the exercise of that vigilance and caution upon 
which they should depend for their security. That is to say a stimulus to 
prudence would be weakened by a special process for recovery. Where, 
however, the society has ceased to exist the objection to the special process 
disappears, and accordingly the Bengal Legislature has amended the Public 
Demands Recovery Act so as to render debts dus to a liquidoated society 
recoverable as an arrear due to Government. It is probable that some 
Registrars will desire their ow r u Local Government to follow this example, 
while others will seek to avert the stigma on their societies which such a 
measure is apt to imply. The result in Bengal will accordingly be watched 
with some interest and it is unfortunate that the new r measure could not be 
put to a test during the year covered by the present report. 

The main object of the co-operative movement is, of course, to improve 
the economic condition of the members of primary societies, and by its success 
in attaining this end must judgment be passed. From the report of a year 
it is somewhat difficult to arrive at any conclusions of value. The net in¬ 
debtedness of members of agricultural credit societies has increased by over 
seven lakhs and the average net debt per member is also higher than before. 
Considering that each borrowing member gains substantially by the lower 
rate of interest, this result may cause disquiet unless it be found to be a tem¬ 
porary consequence of an unfavourable year,. The Registrar points to the 
extremely low price obtained for all agricultural produce as sufficient cause 
for this phenomenon and there is no reason to seek further for any fault 
amongst the members. The people simply had not the money to repay and 
IO 
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since the close of the year have been proving their trustworthiness by making 
satisfactory recoveries. The chief events of the year have been the satis¬ 
factory progress of the Provincial Co-operative Federation and the successful 
launching of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society. This latter in¬ 
stitution has been started with the object of developing general interest in 
co-operation. It has taken over the co-operative journal, a library has been 
opened and a programme of public lectures has been arranged. In member¬ 
ships the society has met with gratifying success, but it remains to be seen 
how far it will be successful in bringing about a beneficial change in the 
economic life of the people. “Better Business” requires much patient 
instruction in a country where poverty-provoking custom is so powerful 
“Better Living” requires surplus income besides education in the laws of 
health and “Better Farming” calls for a far larger staff of experts in 
agriculture than Bengal can at present boast of. That there are good grounds 
for hope in the future is clear from the success that is attending such efforts 
as have hitherto been found possible. An anti-malarial society is an interesting 
experiment that has already begun to prove its utility and the growing 
collaboration between co-operators and the Agricultural Department is yield¬ 
ing results of considerable promise. Six milk societies are sending a daily 
supply to Calcutta and although the quantity is small, the venture is attracting 
interest and is showing to others that a pure milk supply may be as cheap 
and as profitable as the present indescribable system. The subject is one 
that should appeal to every man of public spirit, for pure milk means life and 
health in place of sickness and high mortality. Unfortunately tlic cow heeds 
neither the oratory of politicians nor the good intentions of other men of 
words ; were it otherwise the land would be flowing with milk and ghi. But 
in other countries it has been proved beyond all doubt or dispute that the cow 
does respond to scientific treatment and will yield in a few generations double 
the meagre outturn at present accorded to ignorance and prejudice. 
Elsewhere dairies have proved to be the most signal success of co-operation 
and everyone, irrespective of race or creed, will wish success to the Registrar’s 
efforts to organise the milk supply of Calcutta on lines that promise to ensure 
purity without any increase of expense. The report bears witness to the 
willingness of the Local Government to afford all necessary assistance to the 
movement, and to the readiness of leading men to support it ; there is, how¬ 
ever, more than a hint that the difficulties are not everywhere appreciated. 
The devoted efforts of the Registrar and his staff will avail little against the 
custom-encrusted habits of the people without a vast amount of unselfish 
labour in the villages. Progress is being made and great benefits are being 
conferred ; but Bengal is a big province with a very big population. Govern¬ 
ment and the chief leaders are behind the Registrar, but in front are many 
millions of people, to reach all of whom is a physical impossibility unless 
the more intelligent and the more educated come forward to shoulder the 
burden of the economic education of their brethren, For some reason or 
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other, the strictly economic aspects of every day life seem to make less 
appeal than the more emotional elements nationality and religion ; and yet 
the people are poor and co-operation crosses no prejudices. It may be that 
the prevailing system of education is unfavourable to the growth of the co¬ 
operative spirit or that it attracts to the colleges those bent on the satisfaction 
of more personal ambitions ; whatever be the reason it would seem that some¬ 
how the student grown to manhood does little for the economic enlightment 
of the masses. Of the ultimate success of the movement in Bengal we have 
no doubt, but the complete attainment awaits the growth of unselfish public 
spirit spreading wide throughout the land. To those who lack faith in the 
movement we would recommend a tour of inspection of the 295 societies 
classed as free from serious faults, where they would find public spirit in con¬ 
crete form and would be able to appreciate the possibilities of the future. If 
such a tour is not possible, the fact that nearly a crore of rupees is available at 
low interest and on conditions of sound credit should go far to silence the man 
of scorn. Every year’s experience has a cumulative effect in weaning the 
people from bad habits to good, every year sees the Registrar and his staff 
more expert at task before them and every year sees co-operation more 
soundly established in the life of the country.— Pioneer. 



NOTABLE UTTERANCES 


1. H. E. the Governor's Speech at the Tenth Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Conference. 

His Excellency in opening the Conference said: — 

Gentlemen,—Rather more than a year has passed by since I last 
addressed the Provincial Co-operative Conference, and it is with genuine 
Satisfaction that I look back upon the progress which has been made during 
the interval. The Conference itself was responsible for suggestions of con¬ 
siderable interest and importance and the Registrar will no doubt inform you 
of the steps which have been taken to give effect to the recommendations 
which you made last year. There have been two developments, however, 
both resulting from your deliberations to which I should like to make brief 
reference. The first of these is the formation of the Bengal Co-operative 
Organisation Society for which we are indebted in no small degree to Sir 
Daniel Hamilton and Professor P. Mukherji. The main object of the 
Society is to popularise the Co-operative movement. No one who has once 
grasped the theory of co-operation, still less any one who has seen the theory 
successfully working in practice, has any doubts as to its immense advan¬ 
tages. He is satisfied that when once the theory is made known and the 
advantages demonstrated to the people at large, half the battle is won. But 
the task of making these things known is not so simple as might appear ; 
and it is this task which the Society has undertaken. It is to be congratulated 
upon having made a good beginning. It has attracted to itself representative 
men from the landowning, mercantile and professional classes and it already 
claims as members some of the leading personalities in the public life of the 
Presidency. When I addressed you last year, I ventured to make an appeal 
to the zemindars of Bengal to interest themselves in co-operation ; and I 
have been delighted to observe that in the Co-operative Organization Society 
some of them have found a means of responding to my appeal. I gladly 
take this opportunity of expressing to them my thanks for the support which 
they are thus rendering to the movement; and I venture to hope that the 
example which they have set will not be lost upon others. Among the 
Societies themselves the new organization has found many adherents. 
Over 1,000 societies have been affiliated to the Association, further affiliations 
are taking place almost every day, and applications for the formation of 
district branches* are already beginning to come in. Government have given 
tangible proofs of their good will in the shape of a grant of approximately 
Rs. 2,000 a year for the next three years. Active propaganda work is being 
carried on. A course of public lectures has been arranged for in Calcutta ; 
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the publication of the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal has 
been taken over, and a Bengali monthly is being circulated which already 
reaches some of the remotest villages in the Presidency. Among the projects 
which the Society has in view, are the inauguration of a co-operative training 
class, and the institution of a permanent exhibition depicting the progress 
and achievements of the work in Bengal. All this is matter for congratula¬ 
tion, and I trust that the organisation will meet with an ever-increasing 
measure of support from the public at large. 

The second outcome of last year’s Conference to which I wish to refer is 
the formation of the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation. This is 
a matter which I specially commended to your attention last year ; and the 
success which has already attended the Federation more than justifies the 
expectations which were then held out. Indeed without it I doubt whether 
some of the Central Banks would have been successful in weathering the 
severe economic storm due to the low price of jute in the earlier part of last 
year. Though it has been in existence barely a year, it is experiencing no 
difficulty in obtaining ample deposits for long terms at rates which do not 
exceed, and which in some cases are even less than, the corresponding rates 
offered by Government. In nine months’ working its balance sheet shows 
on an average share capital of a lakh of rupees subscribed by the Central 
Banks, a profit of over Rs. 13,000 which goes to swell the common funds of 
the Co-operative movement in Bengal. 

Now let me take a bird’s eye view of the progress of the movement 
during the past year. As we all know only too well the general economic 
situation has been and still is a cause of no little anxiety. I well remember 
the feelings of deep concern with which early last summer I weighed the 
possibilities of another year of low prices for the cultivator. It was a time 
of anxiety for all, not least for the Co-operative Societies. The figures of 
repayments and of overdue loans were indeed alarming, and the strength 
of the whole co-operative organization was put to a severe test. That it 
stood the test is satisfactory. Nevertheless it was a relief to all those 
interested in the movement when July and the following months brought 
with them a much needed improvement in the cultivator’s, particularly the 
jute cultivator’s lot. And here let me pay my meed of praise to the cultivator 
who made strenuous efforts, when circumstances improved, to discharge his 
obligations to his Society. It is a remarkable testimony to the inherent 
excellence of the system that after passing through so severe a crisis it 
should, by the end of the year, have so far recovered stability as to be free 
of all financial difficulty. I may, perhaps, point out iu passing that if the 
trials of recent times have shown where the strength of the movement lies, 
they have also shed light upon its weak spots. A reference to the annual 
report on the working of Co-operative Societies in Bengal shows that there 
is a considerable number of Societies which have been shown as a result 
of audit to be thoroughly unsound and a danger, consequently, to the whole 
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movement. In such cases liquidation with the least possible delay is the 
only remedy. It was with a view to facilitating liquidation proceedings 
against such societies that w r e introduced and passed an amending bill to 
the Public Demands Recovery Act, to which I made reference last year. 
The provisions of the amended Act were first applied during last harvest 
with wholly satisfactory results—so much so in fact that the progress made 
in realising the assets of liquidated societies and winding up their accounts 
during the last four or five months has almost equalled the progress made 
in the same number of years before the passing of the new Act. 

Now let me turn for a moment to another aspect of the development of 
the movement. Hitherto the movement in Bengal has been concerned almost 
exclusively with credit. An enormous preponderance of the Societies have 
been simply credit societies. There are indications, however, that this 
exclusiveness will not prevail to the same extent in the future. A glance 
at the list of papers which are to be read at this conference shows that the 
leaders in the movement are considering the application of co-operative 
principles over a wider sphere. For example the Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter 
has a paper on “the promotion of hygiene and the prevention of malaria and 
other diseases by co-operation” and there are other papers dealing with the 
application of co-operative principles to industries and education. Then 
again striking success has attended experiments in the co-operative sale of 
agricultural poduce. I have in mind in particular the Naogaon Ganja 
Cultivators Society which was formed in July 1917 and which has made a 
profit of 5 lakhs of rupees among a combination of 3,000 cultivators working 
over an area of about 80 square miles. Last year I gave two remarkable 
examples of the educative and moral influence which co-operation wields, 
more particularly in the way of creating in its adherents a sense of civic 
responsibility. The Naogaon Society provides another example no less 
striking than those which I mentioned last year. Out of the profits made 
it was agreed to spend something like Rs. 40,000 on education, sanitation and 
road making within the area of the Society ; and I was surprised and deeply 
touched by the unexpected receipt not long ago of a cheque for Rs. 1,000 
from the Society for King George’s Fund for Sailors. 

Another' Co-operative Supply and Sale Society is that at Khepupara in 
the Sundarbans which I had the pleasure of visiting last July and w r hich I 
found doing excellent work. In the same category is a series of Societies 
for supplying Calcutta with pure milk, which have been at work during the 
past two years. Beginning on a small scale they sent about 40 lbs. of milk 
to Calcutta daily and in the first year the members made a profit of only 
Rs. 3. Now there are nine Societies engaged upon the work sending between 
700 and 800 lbs. of milk to Calcutta every day. Their profits this year are 
expected to be somewhere about Rs. 3,000 ; and it is hoped that by June 
next the daily consignment of milk will be at least 1,500 lbs. 

Only this week I came across another Co-operative enterprise quite un- 
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expectedly when I was paying a visit to the Bangabasi College. Here I 
found a society recently formed, the objects of which were thus described :—- 
"To assist the members in purchasing at reasonable rates such commodities 
as are generally required by them; to carry on, in common, trade, both whole¬ 
sale and retail, for the benefit of the members ; and to encourage thrift, self- 
help and co-operation generally among the members and to promote the 
development of co-operative ideas and enterprise among them." Incidentally 
I learnt that the formation of this society had shown itself to be possessed 
of an educative value in a political sense, since the members had learnt for 
the first time the meaning of the phrase "election by ballot", when they were 
called upon to form a Board of Directors for the Society. 

It would be easy to give many other instances of the steady progress 
which is being made and of the grounds upon which we base expectations of 
still greater expansion in the future. But I have already trespassed suffi¬ 
ciently upon the time which is available for the work of the Conference. 

Bet me conclude by offering you an assurance of the continued interest 
of myself and my Government in the movement. I am always glad to take 
such opportunities as occur of inspecting in person the work of the Societies 
in the districts, and I recall with pleasure my inspection since we last met 
of the work being carried on at Camilla, Pabna and Khcpupara. As a 
Government we have increased our assistance "pari passu" with the develop¬ 
ment of the movement. During the past year four Joint Registrars have 
been appointed and the staff of Inspectors has been increased bv twenty. 
In addition to the Chief Auditor, two divisional auditors and fourteen auditors 
have been added to the establishment and a further addition of eight Ins¬ 
pectors and fourteen auditors has been sanctioned for the coming year. I 
believe that the amount spent by us on the movement wilt compare favour¬ 
ably with similar expenditure made by other Provincial Governments ; and 
I also believe that the money could not be spent to better purpose. In Mr. 
Donovan the cause of co-operation has an enthusiastic and devoted worker 
to whom the thanks of all are due. It is, indeed, a matter of no little 
satisfaction to me to feel that we have been able to spare so keen and so 
competent an officer to hold the post of Registrar. I hope that you will 
all feel that so long as I am in Bengal you will find in Government a staunch 
supporter and a sympathetic friend. 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Cumming s Concluding Address at the Tenth 
Provincial Co-operative Conference. 

It is usually expected that the President should offer you a few 
remarks. I can assure you, gentlemen, that they will be few. In the first 
place, I desire to thank all of you who have come here, possibly at some 
personal inconvenience. You will permit me to say that on this occasion the 
tone of the discussion has shown a greater sense of responsibility, which no 
doubt augurs very well for the co-operative movement. Amongst those who 
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have assisted us in our deliberations, there are some gentlemen who come 
from outside this province and I think it is meet that I should mention in 
particular the name of Mr. Abdul Majid. He has given us a very interesting 
record of co-operative work in other parts of India. 

In the second place, I wish to say as I did on the last occasion, one or 
two words of general import. All administrative movements must be 
governed by principles and such principles should be easy to understand and 
easy to apply. There is one matter which I mentioned last year and to which 
reference had been made in the course of the debate and it deserves a clear 
statement from me. It can shortly be put in the following form : that the^ 
co-operative mechanism requires co-operative methods and that if the move¬ 
ment is to succeed, it must succeed by virttie of co-operative methods. 
Every time unco-operative methods are applied for, some misgivings arise as 
to whether the co-operator is following the perfect line of co-operation. The 
main principle is that in the co-operative movement you should, as far as 
possible, follow co-operative methods. 

Another main principle which I may enunciate at the present meeting 
is that I consider that, from my experience of this province extending over 
nearly 30 years, stability of the movement is just as important as expansion. 
Undoubtedly, it is true that we may require some time to have the whole of 
Bengal covered by co-operative societies. I am not afraid of that fact and 
I am not frightened by the bogey as to the length of time that may be 
necessary. On the other hand, I do maintain that in the co-operative as 
in other human institutions steady progress is desirable. Sound foundation 
is essential ; and I for one will not tolerate what I have found in this province, 
namely, make-believe societies which instead of strengthening the movement 
even retard it. 

These are the two points of general importance which you should carry 
away. You should always remember that a firm and wide foundation is just 
as important as a high and extensive superstructure. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once again for your attention and for having 
attended this annual gathering and I beg to wish you all good-bye. 

8. Sir Daniel Hamilton's Speech at the Tenth Bengal Co-operative 

Conference. 

MU. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 

In his remarkable victory speech to the Houses of Parliament and the 
Empire, the King spake thus:—“now that the clouds of war are being swept 
from the sky, new tasks arise before us. We see more clearly some duties 
that have been neglected, some weaknesses that may retard our onward 
march. ” 

These words of the King apply more appropriately to India than to any 
other part of the Empire, for here, the neglected duty, the failure to provide 
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a banking system for the people, more than any other cause, has brought 
their onward march to a standstill. 

Progress of kind there has been, but how have the people progressed? 
Railways have stretched out in all directions ; have the lives of the people 
stretched out? Jute Mill dividends have expanded ; have the lives of the 
workers kept pace? Bombay is a thriving city ; do the people thrive in 
the chawls ? 

And what of the rural i>opu1ation ? Does it march onward, or stagnate ? 
The Maclagan Committee answer the question in these words, “the chief 
object of Co-operation in India was to deal with the stagnation of the lower 
classes, more especially of the agriculturists who constitue the bulk of the 
population. It was found in many parts of India, as in most European 
countries, that in spite of the rapid growth of commerce and improvements 
in communications, the economic condition’ of the peasants had not been 
progressing as it should have done, that indebtedness instead of decreasing 
had tended to increase, that usury was still rampant, that agricultural 
methods had not improved, and, that the old unsatisfactory features of a 
backward rural economy semed destined persistently to remain.” 

Gentlemen, this is a serious indictment of a hundred years of British 
rule, but unfortunately it is true, and mv own personal knowledge and 
observation confirm it. Six or seven months ago a missionary friend in the 
Deccan wrote me to say that there influenza was a greater scourge than the 
plague, and that of ten couples married by him earlier in the year, only 
two remained complete. He was doing what he could with his small staff, 
to help the people, but what can one man do among a million ? Two months 
later he wrote to say that the cotton crop had been almost destroyed by 
untimely rains. Another two months passed and he wrote to say that the 
jowari crop, the food crop of man and beast, had failed for want of rain, 
and the people were selling their cattle for Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per head. There 
was no fodder to buy, and no money to buy it. The people’s harvest this 
year consists of the skins of the cattle. The cattle go, the people remain— 
to stagnate. 

Another friend in the United Provinces wrots me the other day to say 
that “the people around here are dying like flies, and nolwuly cares” and it 
would matter little if they did, for no money means no doctors, no help of 
any kind. 

Six months ago in Mavurbhanj State in Orissa, I saw the early paddy 
wither and die. I was there again the other day, and found that the winter 
paddy and the oil seeds had gone the same way. Ten miles off was a range 
6f hills where the rainfall could be held up to irrigate six hundred square 
miles of the State at a cost of fifty or sixty lakhs, and a scheme to carry this 
out has been under consideration for years, but, like so many othei schemes, 
it has been held up somewhere between India and Whitehall, waiting, T 
suppose, for the sanction which is always late, or for the money which never 
ll 
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comes, while the people, like their crops, wither and die as their fathers did 
a thousand years ago,—cockfighting, their “feast of reason/* and drinking, 
their “flow of soul.** 

India, with her huge population, may be described, aptly, as the minus 
quantity of the Empire—minus education, minus doctors and medicine, minus 
sanitation; and in this year of scarcity, minus food, minus water, minus 
clothes, minus oil, and all else that makes the wheel of life turn smoothly. 

Now all these minus quantities, the water, the food, the cloth, the oil, 
sanitation, doctors, medicine, education, are traceable chiefly to that other 
great minus, money—that vacuum in the body politic—the hanking system 
which is not. In my school days I learnt that nature abhors a vacuum; so 
does Satan, and he fills it with the mahajan . 

Whose duty is it to provide a banking system for the people ? It is the 
duty of the Government of India. Why? 

(1) Because it is the duty of Government to protect the people from 

oppression. 

(2) Because it is the duty of Government to destrv a system of finance 

—the mahajani —which brings discredit on British rule, and 
dishonour to the British flag ; and which sterilizes the benefi¬ 
cent work of the Government. 

(3) Because no one else can provide the credit money required by 

315 millions of people. 

(4) Because the Government currency note is the only possible form 

of credit money, and the only one which the people know and 
trust. 

(5) Because the trade balance on which the currency system turns, 

centres in the hands of Government, and will provide the 
capital required. 

(6) Because, if it is the duty of Government to provide a railway system 

w r hich removes the surplus crops of the people, it is equally the 
duty of Government to provide a banking system which will 
bring back the price. 

(7) Because, without a banking system which will develop the money 

power of the country, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform 
Scheme, or any other, becomes a dead letter, and the new 
Legislative Council a farce. 

These seven are only half of my fourteen points ; the others ought not 
to be wanted. 

A banking system to finance 300 millions of people implies two things: 
on one hand, ample resources to lend, and on the other, ample credit on 
which to borrow. Let me say a word or two regarding the resources avail¬ 
able. In Europe the banks depend on deposits for their resources, but in 
India fhe resources of the masses being nil their deposits are nil I might 
also point out that deposit banking never develops properly until metallic 
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Inoney has been replaced by paper : therefore, if India is ever to develop 
a large system of deposit banking, the one rupee note must oust the silver 
rupee. Why deix>sit banking follows the development of the paper currency 
is easily explained. Silver inoney keeps if hoarded, paper money perishes. 
To save its life the owner of the currency note is forced to bank it, and, if 
the Government has the courage of its convictions it will push the one rupee 
note all it can. If it does so, I have little doubt that ere long, the damp and 
the mildew and the white ant, to say nothing of the dacoit, will do more to 
develop deposit banking in India, than the Government has done in the last 
hundred years. 

If, however, India is soon to begin her onward march, it would be well 
not to wait for deposits. Where then shall we find the resources to finance 
300 millions of people? We shall find them in the trade balance and the 
paper currency and gold standard reserves of the Government. These 
reserves could be made to yield another three hundred crores of good credit 
money which only awaits the creation of a banking channel through which 
it can flow out to fertilize the country, and set India a-going on her onward 
march. At the Co-operative Conference in Simla I drew attention to the 
unfairness, to put it mildly, of investing India’s money reserves in England 
and elsewhere, while India is starving for mono}" ; and I was glad to see 
that the Indian merchants of Bombay drew Sir James Meston’s attention to 
the same matter the other day. I hope India’s publicists will keep an eye 
on these reserves, and see that India’s money is used for India’s good ; for 
the loss to India by the present system of investing the money outside of the 
country, runs to hundreds of crores in the course of a few years. 

So much for the resources available. What about the credit of the 
hundred millions who are eager to borrow ? What is it worth ? An acre or 
two of impoverished land, a pair of lean cattle, an eight-anna plough, a dry 
cow, a two-rupee goat, represent the assets of the borrower ; who will trust 
him? The function of a bank is to monetise trust or credit, but if the credit 
is not there the bank is jx>werless to monetise it. The development of trust 
or credit is, therefore, one of the chief tasks awaiting the attention of 
Government. Credit or trust is the key industry to all others, but trust does 
not grow a foot in a night like the bamboo in June. It is a delicate plant 
of slow groth. It requires for its cultivation carefully trained gardeners, 
thousands of them, and the sooner they set to work the better, if the three 
hundred millions are to begin their onward march within a reasonable time. 
Bengal alone will, I estimate, want two thousand men for the development 
of the people's credit. So far Mr. Donovan and his staff number less than a 
hundred. 

I want the pick of Bengal’s young men for this great work of regenera¬ 
tion, and I want Government to promise them employment in the near 
future. Might I suggest that Government frame a definite policy for the 
development of the Co-operative Movement ? A definite period should be 
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fixed for the movement to cover Bengal, say ten years* time. This will meatl 
the creation of two hundred new appointments every year. There is plenty 
of money in the reserves which I have mentioned to pay these young men 
a thousand times over, and their talents should not be wasted. 

Now let me show you what the employment of these young men and 
others in the various provinces will do for India ; for I see a new India 
arising before my eyes. In British India there are 250 million acres of 
cultivated land. Assuming that with the help of the cheap finance brought 
to their doors by the organization of their credit, the people clear a net 
return of only Rs. 5 per acre, their savings will amount to 125 crores a year ; 
the borrower will soon become a lender, and with the development of deposit 
banking, will lay this sum every year at the feet of the Finance Minister or 
whoever else may want it. With money so plentiful the rate of interest 
will fall, Government 3 1 / 2 per cent, paper will rise to par or over, and re¬ 
establish the faith of the people in Government and its gilt-edged securities 
With money so plentiful there will be enough and to spare for teachers and 
doctors. The 700,000 villages of India will find employment for 700,000 
qualified teachers ; and allowing a doctor for every 3,000 of the population, 
employment will be found for 100,000 qualified doctors. The schools and 
colleges which are now turning out young men by the thousand to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed and to breed unrest, will want to be doubled and 
trebled to cope with the demand for educated men which will follow the 
development of the people’s credit. 

And this is not all. Let us consider the effect on the trade balance of 
the country. The development of its agricultural resources will greatly 
stimulate the export trade, while the increased industrial development will 
tend to check imports. The result of these two operations will be the drain¬ 
ing of more and more gold from the outside world into the coffers of the 
Government, in settlement of the growing balance of trade. “The drain” 
will then flow estwards and provide increasing supplies of metallic money 
to support additional issues of credit for the development of the country. 
An additional hundred crores of credit yearly could probably soon be got out 
of the increased trade balance. 

Gentlemen, the raiyat is a small man, but multiply him by 300 millions, 
organize his credit and his energy, and he becomes a giant, able to move 
the world. Finance the raiyat and he will finance the Government and the 
new industrial development, the Municipalities, the City Improvement 
Schemes, the District Boards, and everything else requiring money. Leave 
him as he is and India will remain what she is, a land of waste and want. 
The politician clamours for the power of the purse, but there is no power in 
it; it is as flat as the floor on which I stand, and only the raiyat can fill it. 
Finance the raiyat, take up the neglected duty, and India will march on¬ 
wards at the head of the Empire, instead of hanging back in the rear where 
she now is. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Editor, 

Bengal, Behar & Orissa Co-operative Journal, 


Sir, 

The letter of a Kustca correspondent addressed to the Editor, Capital 
and published in the January number of your journal denounced the Co¬ 
operative movement in strong language. As a Co-operator, I feel it my duty 
to hasten to contradict the slur on a movement which is acknowledged by 
all competent persons to be the only means of saving to the weak, the poor 
and the helpless. 

He starts with a proposition which is advocated by none more warmly 
and whole-heartedly than by Co-operators themselves, that the Government 
ought to extend banking facilities to Indians. What better proof of this can 
be given than the fact, that even at tile last Co-operative Conference, the 
resolution which was most warmly and unanimously adopted was 
the one on this subject? The able paper read at the last Co-operative 
Conference by that ardent Co-operator Sir Daniel Hamilton and the 
enthusiasm with which it was adopted is the most tangible proof of the 
Bengal Co-operators’ views in this matter. Has any Indian joint-stock money 
lending Bank or any member thereof raised a whisper on the question yet ? 

The only fault your correspondent finds with Co-operators is that some 
Co operative institution borrows money at a rate of interest which is higher 
than the rates at which some joint stock banks do. Is it a fact, I ask your 
correspondent, that all the Banks, and, for the matter or that, all the borrow¬ 
ers, do and can raise money at the same rate of interest ? Air. Editor, none 
knows better than yourself, an expert economist, that there is such a thing 
as a money market at which interest demanded varies not only according to 
the law of demand and supply, but also according to the extend of the credit 
of the borrower. Now your correspondent knows that Indian joint-stock 
banks deal with a quite different clientele from those with which a Co¬ 
operative Bank does. The joint-stock Banks generally lend big amounts to 
landholders on mortgages and oil a better class of securities whilst a Co¬ 
operative Central Bank has got to cater generally for jxjor raiyats. A Bank, 
your correspondent should remember monetises credit. Unfortunately it is 
stern fact, that our raiyets’ credit at present is very low and cannot procure 
money without paying a little higher interest. Co-operative Banks depend¬ 
ing as they do on the same fragile securities cannot, some times raise money 



on such easy tern as your correspondent’s joint-stock Bank may do- If 
your correspondent can assure his local Co-operative Bank Directors that 
they can raise the requsite funds at equal or even lower rates and that the 
money market (which, by the bye, is not guided by whims) will accommodate 
them in that way, then, I am quite sure, they will be the last persons to 
offer higher rates of interest. This is no spirit of antagonism but doing 
business in one’s own spheres and under the peculiar condition of that line 
of business. The humble endeavour of Co-operation is to increase the credit, 
and to lower the interest paid by our poor raiyats. As a matter of fact, our 
Co-operative Banks are not subsidised by Government. 

My humble experience in a neighbouring moffusil town is, that Co¬ 
operative Banks are really working with perfect harmony and co-opcration 
with the local joint-stock Banks. The motto of the Co-operators is love and 
sympathy, and not antagonism and hatred. 

Pabna, T. M. 

The 2i st February, 1919. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As usual, The Agricultural Journal of India contains articles of great 
interest and instruction for the Co-operator. In one of them Mr. Kelkar, 
Governor of the Co-operative Federating Central Provinces and Berar 
enters the lists against Mr. Ewbanlc who had in a former number criticised 
the tendency to make the District Central Bank the pivot of co-operative 
administration. Mr. Kelker answers that the pivot of co-operative adminis¬ 
tration in the Central Provinces is not the Central Bank but the Co-operative 
Federation. Further if representatives of primary societies are members and 
directors of the Central Bank, the control of primary societies by such banks 
is not an outside control but an inside control by the more enlightened co- 
operators themselves. Further the local control of the Federation staff 
can be considered to be the control of Central Banks but of the Federation. 
Finally all co-operation implies discipline and self-sacrifice ; then why 
emphasise the importance of these qualities among the individual members 
of a primary 7 society and deny the necessity when co-operation advances a step 
further and becomes co-operation between societies instead of between indi¬ 
viduals? Besides Mr. Kelkar’s article we would draw the attention of co- 
operators to a study which Prof. Jevons is continuing in the same number. 


In the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly for December 1918, there is a 
great number of articles which will amply repay perusal. Dr. Mann dis¬ 
cusses the economic conditions in some Deccan Canal areas and shows that 
though in the past agriculturists have made money on sugar-cane growing 
in these ways, the time is come when prosperity can be continued only by 
the introduction, on the one hand of Co-operation, on the other if agricul¬ 
tural improvements. The Hon’ble Mr. Keatinge, the Director of Agriculture 
writes an eloquent and thoughtful paper on the place of co-operation in 
Agricultural Development. This movement has to breathe the spirit of 
progress into the people discipline them to make the necessary effort and 
assert them in the process of realisation. This is a large task ; but it has 
to be attempted if progress is to be made and there is no agency that can 
undertake the work so well as the co-operative agency. Mr. R. N. Mehta 
makes another contribution on the much debated question of the true func¬ 
tions of Central Banks as regards the control of primaries. He suggests 
that taluka banks are more suitable for village primary societies than district 
banks, There is a danger of the Indian Central banking system breaking 
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down in attempting too much but the danger will be averted if the area 
of operation is restricted. 


In the Mysore Economic Journal there is a study of the subject of 
Consolidation of Holdings in Mysore by Dr. Coleman, the Director of 
Agriculture in Mysore. It envisages the problem not only from the Indian 
point of view but throws light on similar work done in Japan and other 
countries. 


It has been a pleasure to read the editorial in The Social Service 
Quarterly ” on a national minimum for Indian Labour in which the treatment 
of the labourer problem by the Indian Industrial Commission is criticised. 
The Commission has not tackled effectively the problems of the education 
and efficiency of labour nor of its housing. But our own opinion is that the 
Commission would have got the best guidance on most questions connected 
with labour, had it always borne in mind the value of co-operation. 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following:— The Modern 
Review, The Wealth of India, The Indian Review . 




NOTES AND NEWS 

The appointment in Burma of a Special Assistant Registrar 
for the development of the urban side of co-operation is a welcome 
sign that the development of urban co-operation will be pushed 
on with a new energy. When the co-operative movement was 
being projected in India there was a difference of view as to the 
aspect on which the energy of propaganda should be concentrated 
in the first instance. There were men who believed that urban 
co-operation should receive most attention at the start. In the 
report of the Committee on the establishment of co-operative credit 
as well as in the work of Mr. Dupernex it was pointed out that 
in Italy urban co-operation had led the way and prepared the 
ground for rural co-operation. Mr. Dupernex was of the view 
that “here in India, where there is a profound ignorance of 
European methods, some outside influence is necessary to advise, 
and aid the villagers at the outset. This outside influence we 
propose to supply from the local popular bank”. The Act of 
1904, however, arranged for the simultaneous starting of urban 
and rural banks and as a matter of fact instructions were issued to 
make agricultural credit societies the first care of the authorities. 
This has led admittedly to a one-sided development of co-operation 
in India. But, on the whole we should be thankful for the turn 
which the course of events has taken. Had Indian co-operation 
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started its career in the towns its fibre would have been relaxed. 
It would have begun life in an atmosphere where productive 
enterprise was feeble, where non-productive loans would have 
immensely preponderated, where the middle class men and the 
artisans would have been glad to secure loans but would have 
troubled themselves very little about the management of the 
banks or about keeping up the traditions of co-operation. There 
would have been a repugnance among the members to leave the 
office, the shop or the factories to join the meetings of the societies. 
On the other hand, by beginning with the rural classes, the 
fathers of our co-operation found a more docile community to 
work on, who are ready to be trained to co-operative methods and 
who had always preserved traditions of communal management of 
village matters. In a word, co-operation entered India on the 
most co-operative side of the country. But although we are 
thankful that the beginning of our work was made at the right 
point, we recognise that the time has come to devote equal 
attention to urban and rural co-operation. As the Maclagan 
Committee observes “the excessive development of agricultural 
societies to the exclusion of other classes means that the demand 
for money and the repayment of loans are not evenly distributed 
throughout the year, but occur at particular seasons, with the 
result that Central Banks during certain months of the year find 
it difficult to employ their capital profitably’’. This dictum 
points in the direction of what Luzzatti called the “union of rural 
economic forces with those of the towns”. In the case of Italy 
the savings of the towns were spread by urban societies over rural 
districts and ultimately returned multiplied to benefit the towns. 
In India, on the other hand, the initiative has come from the side 
of rural co-operation and the work has to be spread to the towns 
where the growth of a middle class and of an employee class, the 
progress of industrial development and the prospective growth of 
industrial co-operation make the development of urban co-operation 
a national necessity. 


We know the great achievements of urban co-operation In 
foreign countries where it has assisted commerce and industry 
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and even agriculture and has set up great financial institutions 
which perform a considerable portion of the banking work of the 
countries. But perhaps no other country stands in such great 
need of urban banks as India. The slow and halting growth of 
joint-stock banking in India has left large areas of the country 
vacant in which urban banks can introduce financial facilities. 
The Maclagan Committee observes that “recent experiences in 
Northern India have shown the dangers of a policy under which 
Government allowed Banking Institutions to spring up and carry 
on business under a control so light as to be almost nominal, but 
we think that urban credit societies might serve a useful purpose 
in training the upper and middle urban classes to understand 
ordinary banking principles. . . Where joint-stock banking 

facilities are absent they might fulfil a useful purpose, and we see 
advantages in encouraging their formation”. The recent Indian 
Industrial Commission has shown that outside the presidency 
towns Indian capital is unorganised and that the smaller business 
men and industrialists find very great difficulties in obtaining 
financial facilities. Urban Banks can sene an important purpose 
in organising capital in our cities as well as in the mofussil towns 
and they can do for the small Industrialists and business men 
what rural societies have done for the agricultural classes. There 
are many small scale industries which India yet possesses but 
which might die out without the financial help which urban banks 
might afford; such industries can be rendered prosperous if 
managed by co-operative industrial societies backed up by urban 
banks. These banks might also be of great use in increasing the 
prosperity of the Industrial proletariat which India is evolving. 
Finally, there are the great problems of bringing out and of 
utilising hoarded wealth, of reducing the wasteful use of metallic 
money and of accustoming people in India to the use of credit and 
notes, problems the solution of which cannot be achieved until an 
urban bank system is fully developed. The representatives of 
the Indian Exchange Banks admitted before the Chamberlain 
Commission that the institutions which they represented could not 
deal with the problem of hoarded wealth. Great as has been the 
work of urban societies in Europe, Tndia presents to these institu¬ 
tions a field of far greater possible achievements and utility. 
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Different varieties of urban societies seem to have found 
congenial environments and homes in different provinces of India. 
While people’s banks have thriven most in Bombay and Madras, 
employees’ societies have had an amazing development in 
Calcutta. Here the Mackinnon Mackenzie Society led the way 
under the guidance of Sir Daniel Hamilton. Its success 
encouraged the formation of numerous other societies which have 
done very good work. Thus the employees of Messrs. Anderson, 
Wright & Co., of the Standard Oil Co., of Graham & Co., of 
Martin & Co. and of a number of other offices have shown the 
capacities of this form of co-operation. So rapidly have we 
pushed on with employees’ societies that in three years their 
working capital has grown from lakhs to nearly 20 lakhs, their 
paid-up share capital from 5 lakhs to 8 lakhs, and their reserve 
fund from 40 thousand rupees to twice that amount. The 
membership has grown within that short period from 10 thousand 
to nearly 20 thousand. Nor do these figures indicate fully the 
possibilities of progress in the near future. We might, it has 
been suggested by a very high authority on co-operation, soon 
see a combination of these societies in Calcutta which with the 
united capital of about 20 lakhs, would form one of the foremost 
and most powerful of co-operative institutions in all India in the 
shape of the “Calcutta Central Bank.’’ It could undertake large 
scale industrial enterprises of a co-operative nature and would 
form one of the leading financial institutions even in Calcutta. 
It would be the pioneer and the exemplar of Central Urban Banks 
in India. There will, of course, be found certain difficulties in 
the process of amalgamation, since the most important societies 
enjoy already sufficient facilities as to finance and they will have 
to be convinced as to what further gains they might expect by 
entering such a scheme. Nevertheless the great idea is in the air 
and its accomplishment is not in any way beyond the powers of 
the energetic guides who preside over the destinies of co-operation 
in Bengal. It is along these lines that Bengal can make a great 
and notable contribution to the work of urban co-operation in 
India. 

A great desideratum on Bengal side is the formation of urban 
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societies based on caste. In India caste is a particularly strong 
unifying force and it has been applied successfully in the service 
of co-operation. On the Bombay side an outstanding example of 
successful work is the Shamrao Vithal Society for the Saraswat 
Brahmins which has every year continued to surpass its own 
record until its “remarkably good management has set up a 
standard which it will be very difficult for any of its rivals to 
surpass”. The introduction of a cash credit system for the use 
of business men, the inauguration of an educational fund from the 
profits and the issue of debenture stock for redeeming the mortgage 
debts of the members are additional features showing what 
co-operation based on caste can do for the good of its members. 
The society has also demonstrated the value of caste as a vehicle 
of co-operation by starting a number of branches in different 
centres which might ultimately become independent urban banks. 
It is quite possible that a number of urban banks belonging to the 
same caste might combine to form a central urban bank for the 
purposes of finance and propaganda. Finally, the success of the 
banks formed by Saraswats has aroused emulation in other castes, 
and the Kanara Ksliatriyas, the Devrukh Brahmins, the Reddis, 
the Poona Shimpis and others are trying with excellent results 
to emulate the Saraswats and to spread the urban bank movement. 
There is hardly an instance on record of a badly managed caste 
society. Looking to such unvarying success of caste societies on 
Bombay side it might be suggested that other provinces should 
start energetic propaganda on the lines of caste—an institution 
which can evoke the greatest possible amount of devotion and 
energy in India. 


The Students’ Co-operative Conference held recently in 
Calcutta has proved to be a great success. It has enlisted the 
sympathy and support of all the leading colleges in Calcutta and 
its suburbs. Representatives from all of them—Principals, Pro¬ 
fessors and students—attended the Conference and helped in its 
deliberations. A Strong Central Committee—the College Stores 
Organization Committee—has been a pointed with Sir P. C. Rav 
as its President. Before the colleges closed for the long vacation 
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the Committee met and decided to form a Working Sub-committee 
with Principal G. C. Bose as its President. Already colleges 
have been visited, teachers and students have been interviewed, 
lectures have been delivered; the ground is thus prepared, and 
when the colleges re-open, active steps will be taken, in co-opera¬ 
tion with the authorities of the colleges, to start stores in them. 
The stores movement is not confined to Calcutta; it is spreading 
to the mofussil. Before the year is over we hope to see the 
establishment of at least half-a-dozen college Co-operative Stores 
in and around Calcutta. 


Mr. G. S. Dutt’s interesting and instructive lecture on “A 
Practical Scheme of Agricultural Organization and Rural Recon¬ 
struction in Bengal” has evoked wide-spread interest. The great 
merit of Mr. Dutt’s lecture is that it is not a theoretical dissertation 
on an abstract topic, but an illuminating account of a scheme that 
has been practically carried out in the district of Birbhum. 
Mr. Dutt’s point is that merely cheap finance will not solve the 
great problem of agricultural stagnation and indebtedness; but 
that the agriculturist must have demonstrated before his eyes the 
profitable employment of that finance; he must not only have 
cheap money, he must also learn how to utilize it in increasing his 
productive capacity. To achieve this end we must have not onty 
credit co-operative societies, but real “agricultural” co-operative 
societies as well. To prepare the ground for an all-round develop¬ 
ment of real “agricultural” co-operation in Bengal, to enable our 
farmers to take a spontaneous personal interest in agricultural 
developments, Bengal should be covered with a net-work of Branch 
Agricultural Associations like those which, under the energetic 
guidance of Mr. G. S. Dutt, had brought about an agricultural 
renaissance in the district of Birbhum. These Branch Agricul¬ 
tural Associations appear to us to be the common meeting ground 
where the Co-operative and Agricultural Departments can work 
hand in hand and achieve the maximum results. Incidentally, 
we may be permitted to suggest that the time has come when the 
Department of Agriculture may very well be amalgamated with 
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the Department of Co-operation and placed under common control 
‘and direction. 


We hope that the interest which the public have evinced in 
Mr. Dutt’s lecture will not die away, but will bear some practical 
fruit. Our idea is that the Bengal Co-operative Organization 
Society should have different sub-committees for different objects. 
Thus we contemplate having the College Stores Organization 
Committee, a Rural Development Committee, an Anti-malarial 
Campaign Committee, etc., with separate office-bearers. We 
do not at all favour the idea of having independent societies like 
the newly started Bengal Co-operative Anti-malarial Society or 
the Agricultural Society proposed for Bengal. The object of the 
B. C. O. Society or of the newly started Bengal Co-operative 
Anti-malarial Society or of the proposed Agricultural Society is 
the same, viz., the amelioration of the depressed condition of the 
masses. Each of these bodies wants to approach the same class; 
why should they be travelling on parallel roads? Why can they 
not walk hand in hand on the c ame path ? Union is strength ; 
disunion is weakness. 

We arc glad to learn that the medical men of Calcutta have 
established a Central Organizing Society—called the Bengal 
Co-operative Anti-malarial Society—“to devise and carry out 
measures, based on co-operative principles, to fight successfully 
Malaria in Bengal’’. Sir Kailas Chandra Bose is the President 
of the Society, Sir Nilratan Sircar is its Vice-President, and Rai 
Bahadur G. C. Chatterji is the Hon. Secretary. The Society has 
already received promises of donations amounting to Rs. 3,txx>. 
The B. C. O. Society will be glad to co-operate with this new 
institution in its laudable efforts to eradicate malaria from Bengal; 
it wo\ild have been still more glad if the promoters of this new 
Society had utilized the existing organization of the B. C. O. 
Society and worked in it and through it; and we still invite them 
most cordially to join us and work with us. 


One strong central organization is much better than three or 
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four weak and struggling ones. Though it may be possible in 
Calcutta to have different men to man these different Societies, 
yet we must not forget that in the mofussil which is the great field 
of our work the same set of men will have to man the different branch 
organizations. Besides it must be frankly acknowledged that 
there is a great paucity of disinterested public workers in Bengal, 
and it is extremely unwise to diffuse our energies and divert our 
funds in this way. There must be one great and strong effort to 
raise the economic, moral and physical condition of the masses, 
and for this purpose we who have similar aims must combine our 
energies and our funds and make a supreme effort. We invite all 
who aim at rural reform and reconstruction to join us without 
delay. Higher politics should not engross the whole attention of 
our public men; they should remember that the foundation of all 
sound political development must be laid in the villages and to 
them we must turn our minds and energies. 


We have great pleasure in inviting the attention of our 
readers to a very promising experiment in co-operative education. 
The Sonatola Co-operative Society in the district of Maldah has 
opened a Lower Primary School under the name of the Co-operative 
Lower Primary School. The members of the society have 
resolved in their General Meeting that all members must send 
their sons below 12 years to the school and that those who do 
not so send their boys will be expelled from the society. Here 
is a genuine and spontaneous effort for the promotion of primary 
education, the compulsion being self-imposed bv the members 
themselves. We hope there will be a wide imitation of this very 
laudable example. 


District Co-operative Conferences are a special feature of the 
co-operative activities of Madras Presidency. Such local con¬ 
ferences rouse local enthusiasm and, by concentrating attention on 
local problems, help in adapting general principles to local 
problems and local needs. They also draw new men into the 
co-operative fold and afford opportunities to local workers for 
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comparing notes. We think the time has come when at least the 
leading districts of Bengal should organize their local co-operative 
conferences. When branches of the Bengal Co-operative Organi¬ 
zation Society are started, their first duty should be to organize 
such local conferences. 


, We hope that students of economics will compete for the 
Prize Essays on co-operation offered by the Calcutta University. 
The Syndicate of the Calcutta University has appointed a Com¬ 
mittee of experts consisting of Mr. M. Mahmud, Prof. P. Mukherji 
and Prof. S. C. Ray to help and advise students who desire to 
compete for these Prize Essays. Those who want any help or 
advice are requested to see any one of the three gentlemen who 
will be glad to meet such enquiries and afford them every possible 
help. 


Our readers may not be aware that the instructive addresses 
on co-operation delivered by Lord Carmichael have been collected 
together and printed. Those who are desirous of possessing a 
copy of these speeches may have it from Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co. for eight annas only. Every co-operator should possess a 
copy of this eminently readable and instructive volume. 


2 



A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF AGRICULTURAL ORGA¬ 
NISATION AND RURAL RE-CONSTRUCTION 
IN BENGAL * 


The object of this address is to indicate a practical scheme of 
agricultural organisation,—a scheme which, if carried out in full, 
will form a rational basis of rural reconstruction in Bengal. 

I propose to place before you a system of organisation which 
has met with practical success in the District of Birbhum and 
which, if fully developed and extended throughout the country, 
will, I venture to believe, not only solve the problem of agricultural 
organisation in Bengal but will provide an efficient, natural and 
powerful machinery for rural—and indeed national reconstruction. 

I shall deal with the subject under four main heads, viz. :— 
istly—The need and scope for agricultural improvement in India; 
2 ndlv—The organization by which this improvement can be best 
secured; 3rdlv—How the organization suggested for this purpose 
will, if properly developed, provide a comprehensive machinery 
for rural reconstruction specially suited to the circumstances and 
needs of this country. And lastly, the duty of the public in this 
matter. First, therefore, as to the need and scope for agricultural 
improvement. 

That the great mass of agriculturists in India are heavily 
involved in debt and in a state of extreme economic depression is 
too well known to require proof. 

It was at one time thought that the root cause of this 
stagnation was the indebtedness of the peasantry; and that if 
cheap credit was made available to the peasants, their condition 
would change forthwith to one of prosperity. With this object, 

*This contains extracts from an address delivered by Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
i.c.s.. Collector of Birbhum, at a meeting held on the 28th of March last 
under the auspices of the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall under the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. 
J. G. Curatning. The lecture has been published in pamphlet form and will 
be sent to any reader of this journal who sends postage stamps for one anna 
only. 
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Credit Societies on co-operative lines have been introduced in 
many parts of the country. But, as the result of the working of 
credit societies over a number of years, it is found that instead of 
a reduction in the indebtedness of the agriculturists there has 
been an actual increase. It is now being more and more recognised 
every day that the indebtedness of our agriculturists is not the 
cause but is the effect of the prevailing economic conditions which 
react upon each other. 

Competent observers have repeatedly remarked that the 
Indian agriculturist is a remarkably thrift individual and yet he is 
getting more and more into the clutches of the mahajan. If the 
mahajan is replaced bv the Credit Society, he gets more and more 
heavily indebted to the Credit Society every year. And the reason 
is simple. It is because he cannot make his agriculture pay,— 
because his industry does not bring him enough to meet the 
necessaries of life and the cost of cultivation. 

The two main factors which lie at the root of the rural 
economic problem in India are :—istly—That agriculture as at 
present conducted in this country is not as rumuuerative as it 
should be. And andlv—That the agriculturist does not realise 
anything near the full value of his produce,—the major part of 
the value going to the pockets of the middleman. 

We are thus confronted with the solution of these two 
problems : How is our agriculture to be made more lemunera- 
tive? and—How to secure for the farmer the full value of his 
produce ? 

Now first as to the question : How is our agriculture to be 
made more remunerative ? 

This depends on many factors. In the first place we have to 
recognise the fundamental fact that the produce of the land in this 
country is not as much as it should be—that it is capable ol a very 
large increase. We all know that the Indian farmer is second 
to none in the world in agricultural skill. So far as his traditional 
methods of agriculture are concerned, the Indian farmer in most 
parts of the country is an adept in the art. And yet it is now 
impossible to deny the fact that he has a great deal to learn from 
the results of scientific research in agriculture and from the 
experience of farmers in other parts of the world. Take for 
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instance, the case of rice and wheat. Now rice and wheat are, as 
every one of you knows, among the most important agricultural 
products in India. Yet we find that the yield of rice per acre in 
India is only about one-fifth of that in Spain and the yield of 
wheat is about one-third of the average outturn in England and 
one fourth of that in Denmark. This is only one of many 
instances that could be given. But it is sufficiently striking. 
Increase in production can be secured by adopting more scientific 
mehods of cultivation, by using selected seeds and artificial 
manures and by various other means. Again, in the case of 
sugarcane what do we find ? That although sugarcane is one of 
the most important products of India, its yield of sugar is poor. 
The extraction of gur and sugar is among the most important of 
our agricultural industries and yet, instead of exporting sugar to 
other countries, we have to import a large quantity of Java Sugar 
every year. Improvements can be made in the direction of the 
use of improved varieties of cane giving higher yields and with 
greater resistance to disease and to attacks of wild animals, in the 
shape of better cultivation, and in the avoidance of the present 
wrong and -wasteful methods of manufacture of gur. Again, take 
the case of potato. Some people think that So maunds per bigha 
of potatoes as obtained in some districts is the last -word that can be 
said on potatoes. But the yield of potatoes on the continent of 
Europe is 15 tons per acre or 140 maunds per bigha. Again, in 
large parts of Western Bengal, not to speak of other parts of India, 
there are vast tracts of land where paddy is an unsuitable crop 
owing to the want of facilities for irrigation and where dry farming 
is required. The introduction in these areas of crops which will 
stand drought is urgently needed. The introduction of the use of 
cheap and simple machinery in the various agricultural processes 
is also needed for the improvement of our agriculture. 

The root cause of the poverty of the country and the stagnation 
and indebtedness of agriculturists is thus undoubtedly due to the 
failure of the basic industry of the country and to our farmers 
confining themselves to their traditional crops, their traditional 
tools and their traditional methods. Our farmers do not know 
how to deal with crop pests and diseases of crops, being ignorant 
Of the discoveries of science as to the methods for preventing and 
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overcoming them; they have yet to learn how by selection of seeds, 
varieties of crops can be evolved which are immune fiom disease 
and from attacks of insect pests and which yield higher outturn ; 
they have also yet to learn how advantages of different varieties 
can be combined by cross breeding and so forth. They have to 
be taught the use of green manure, of bonemeal manure, and of 
other organic and chemical fertilisers to supplement the limited 
supply of available natural manure. A great deal has also yet to 
be learnt regarding cattle disease and their prevention and cure, 
the growth of fodder crops and the proper method for the conserva¬ 
tion of farmyard manure in place of the present wasteful method 
or rather absence of method. 

• A great deal of ignorance has to be dispelled and much useful 
information to be imparted. Thus it is not generally known 
among the agricultural classes that bonemeal is a very valuable 
manure for paddy and many other crops, with the result that large 
quantities of bone are annually exported from this country. 
Mr. James Mackenna, the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in his paper on “Agriculture in India,” has 
remarked that the present large export of bone is an enormous 
agricultural loss to the country. This has to be brought home to 
our farmers and steps have to be taken to introduce the local 
crushing of bones. 

If we can bring out all these improvements, we may be confi¬ 
dent that the present chronic indebtedness and helplessness of the 
Indian farmer will be a thing of the past, for he will be able to secure 
a better return for his labour and in consequence of his increase of 
produce he will get a margin of saving after meeting his necessaries 
of life and the cost of cultivation ; and he will thus be able to tide 
over bad years without the necessity of throwing himself on the 
mercy of the mahajan. [ The speaker then quoted at some length 
from Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s introduction to the first issue of 
“Bhumi-Lakshmi,” a magazine on agriculture published bv the 
Birbhum District Agricultural Association. The sum and sub¬ 
stance of what Sir R. N. Tagore has said is that improved methods 
of cultivation must be introduced into the country to make 
agriculture more remunerative.] 

Some of you will probably be saying, “Granted that there is 
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much need and scope for agricultural improvements; but our far¬ 
mers are so uneducated that they cannot do any of these things 
until we have educated our peasantry by a system of universal 
education.” And this brings me to the second portion of my 
subject, viz. the organisation by which agricultural improvement 
can be best secured. Now I admit that education is a most 
necessary thing, that every effort must be made to spread mass 
education and that our farmers will be able to acquire new ideas 
much more quickly if they are all able to read and write. I am not, 
however, one of those who would say that before we can make any 
improvement in agriculture we must sit with folded hands until 
the whole country has received education in school; or that 
illiteracy is a necessarily fatal bar to the progress of the farmer. 

Describing the rapid advance of improvements in agriculture 
in recent years in Japan, Sir Frederick Nicholson says that one of 
the most remarkable phenomena there was the responsiveness of 
the masses, even before education had spread, both to the changing 
conditions of the country and to the suggestions and orders of its 
authorities. 

I will presently tell you how the same responsiveness on the 
part of illiterate farmers has been noticed in Birbhum which is 
regarded as one of the most backward districts in Bengal. 

On the other hand, are there not many agriculturists in this 
coxmtrv who are literats—who are educated—and some even who 
are highly educated ? Why then do they not take any really 
practical interest in agricultural improvements ? 

The fact is that the Indian farmer like farmers in every 
country all over the world, is essentially a very conservative person. 
He may be illiterate; but he is neither stupid nor unintelligent. 
He will turn a deaf ear to your abstract reasonings; but if you can 
demonstrate to him the advantage of an improved method, he ; s 
quick to see and ready to adopt it. 

To give you a practical illustration of the truth of what I have 
just stated I shall now give you a brief account of the system of 
Branch Agricultural Associations which have been constituted in 
the District of Birbhum. 

The District Agricultural Association of Birbhum has now 
become a very active propagandist and organ ising body. Through 
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the co-operation of the officers of the Agricultural Department and 
of the executive officers, as well as by enlisting the active co¬ 
operation of practical agriculturists all over the district, it has 
evolved a system of Branch Agricultural Associations under its 
control in all parts of the District. At first one Branch Associa¬ 
tion was formed for the area of each thana. These Thana Branch 
Associations were fortunate in attracting the notice of His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal. H. E. Lord Ronaldshay, in 
his address to the Bengal Provincial Agricultural Association on 
the 4th of July 1918, while remarking that the Provincial, Di¬ 
visional and District Agricultural Associations had failed to 
achieve any appreciable results in their corporate capacities, 
said :— 

“Such areas are, I believe, too large to enable an Association 
of practical agriculturists to work to the best advantage. They 
cannot keep in constant touch with one another and one another’s 
work, if their activities are spread over so wide an area. This has 
been realised in some parts of the Presidency and I understand 
that in Birbhum, Branch Associations of members residing within 
the area of a Police Thana have been constituted.’’ “I shall be 
surprised,” concluded His Excellency, “if the members of these 
smaller Associations do not find that the conditions are more 
favourable to corporate work. At any rate the experiment is one 
which I commend to the careful consideration of all those who be¬ 
lieve in the advantages of combined work.” 

I am happy to be able to state that His Excellency’s 
expectation has been fully realised and that this system has proved 
so popular in Birbhum that there has been a remarkable expansion 
during the last ten months. Even the area of a thana was found 
too large for effective corporate work and Associations are now be¬ 
ing formed on a much smaller territorial basis. The number of 
Branch Associations has during the last 4 months increased from 
16 to 30 and there is a steady demand on the part of the cultivators 
for more compact and smaller associations on a smaller territorial 
basis and there will soon be a further increase in their number. 
These Branch Associations in their present form may be described 
as associations of farmers—large and small, literate and illiterate, 
bhadralog and peasant—for the purpose of mutual discussion and 
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dissemination of information, for the joint purchase of seeds* 
manures and implements and for adopting new varieties and im¬ 
proved methods of cultivation recommended by the officers of the 
Agricultural Department. 

Each Branch Association has at present 50 to 100 or more 
members with one President and one Secretary. Any one living 
within the limits of the area of a Branch Association and paying one 
rupee a year is eligible to be a member. The Secretary convenes 
quarterly meetings of the Branch Association and also special meet¬ 
ings at successful demonstration plots in order to view the crops. 
The Secretary takes orders from members for seeds, manures and 
implements, maintains a seedstore in his house and arranges to 
procure and distribute them at the cost of the Branch Association. 
Each Secretary also maintains a register in which he records the 
distribution of seeds and manures among the members, the result 
of the cultivation, and in which are also recorded the remarks 
of Inspecting Officers. The Agricultural Officers and the de¬ 
monstrator of the area concerned visit the plots ol the members, 
attend the meeting of Branch Associations and advise the members, 
as to the suitability of the soil for particular crops and the methods 
of sowing and cultivation generally. The Secretary of each 
Branch Association is an ex-officio member of the District Agri¬ 
cultural Association without payment of any further subscriptions. 

The District Agricultural Association organises a trip, once 
a year, of a number of members of each Branch Association, to an 
Agricultural Conference at the Chinsura or Burdwan Agricultural 
Farms. It gives a scholarship for sending a young man every 
year to the Chinsura Farm to learn demonstrator’s work. The 
Branch Associations are provided with simple books on crop pests 
and other interesting matters which are read by members either 
collectively or individually. To co-ordinate the work of the 
Branch Associations and to keep the members in touch with one 
another the District Agricultural Association has started a 
Quarterly Agricultural paper in Bengali called the “Bhumi- 
Lakshmi” to which members subscribe at concession rates. This 
journal has secured subscribers even outside Birbhum. It is a 
practical paper for practical farmers and I commend it to your 
iiotice. 
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In this journal articles are often contributed by members of 
the Branch Associations and details regarding outturn, manure 
and other particulars of the cultivation of various crops in members’ 
own plots appear in the Journal. 

The Suri Exhibition Committee has this year instituted a 
bronze Challenge Plough, named the “Lees Plough” after the 
name of 1 the Commissioner of the Division to be competed for year 
after year by the Secretaries of the various Branch Associations in 
respect of the excellence of the corporate work done in each Branch 
Association. 

At the last Suri Exhibition a conference of members of 
District and Branch Associations was held under the presidency 
of the Hon’hie Mr. J. G. Cumming, C.S.I., Member of the Bengal 
Executive Council. At this Conference many of the cultivators 
themselves discussed the practical results obtained by them from 
the use of various seeds and manures and of new crops and new 
varieties. The President of the Conference said, that in the 
matter of Agricultural Associations Birbhum was giving the lead 
to all other districts in Bengal and he hoped that all other Districts 
in Bengal would soon follow the lead given bv Birbhum and have 
similar Associations and similar Agricultural Conferences. 

The members of some of the Branch Associations range from 
graduates and pleaders down to the illiterate cultivator. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how these associations of farmers 
form excellent media for the distribution of information. The 
ordinary farmer will not change his method without being assured 
that the innovation recommended will yield him a larger outturn. 
Such information naturally makes a far greater appeal to him 
when he finds that it has been tried and proved successful in or near 
his own village. The opportunity of common discussion and 
mutual observation thus afforded brings the most ignorant and 
illiterate member up to the level of those who, by virtue of education 
or enterprise, have shown themselves most receptive of new ideas. 

I may mention here that as a result of this activity, groundnut, 
a crop which a few years ago was practically unknown in this 
Province but which is a very valuable crop for the high sandy soils 
of the western districts of Bengal, now covers 1000 bighas in 
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Birbhum and a further expansion is expected shortly. Progress 
has also been made in the cultivation of cotton, and in the process 
of home extraction of groundnut oil by a simple machine. In 1918 
the Branch Associations, through the Agricultural Department, 
indented new manures, seeds of superior varieties of paddy and 
wheat and of groundnut and other crops as well as improved 
varieties of suggar cane cuttings, &c., worth about Rs. 8,000/-. In 
the present year, the indents to be made through the department are 
expected to be about Rs. 14,000/- in value. Besides this a large 
amount of groundnut seeds and sugarcane cuttings of superior 
varieties will be available from members’ own plots for seed pur¬ 
poses. For a small District of only 1,700 square miles these are 
no mean figures for the first year’s work. 

At a recent Conference at Chinsura, the desirability of 
extending the Birbhum system to other Districts in the Burdwan 
Division was accepted in principle. But the propaganda work has 
yet to be done to carry out the work. 

Now, if these Branch Associations did nothing more than 
merely form an efficient and popular agency for the distribution of 
good seeds, they would be doing a great national sendee. The 
Department of Agriculture in India is doing very important work 
in the matter of seed selection, and Mr. James Mackenna, whose 
opinion I have already quoted, remarks that “the first great fact 
of Indian agriculture is that it is useless to attempt to improve 
agricultural practice if the seed is not good and the best obtainable. ’ ’ 
“The seed,” he goes on to say, “is the rock on which the house 
of agriculture must be built. The vast majority of the cultivators 
in India cannot select the seeds themselves. There are practically 
no seeds-men in India to deal with the seed of the main field crops. ’' 
“The second great problem of Indian agriculture,” he goes .on 
further to say, “is the organisation of an agency to disseminate the 
seed.” I would go a little further and say that the third great 
problem of Indian Agriculture is the use of plenty of fertilisers, 
organic and chemical—to increase the productivity of the soil. 
Perhaps the greatest of modern cults in agriculture—which has 
revolutionised agriculture in Europe and America during the last 
40 years is the cult of “Muck’* which in more elegant language 
may be called the cult of “Manure”—of good manure and plenty 
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of manure, of organic manure and of artificial chemical fertilisers, 
to supplement the limited supply of natural manure in all countries. 

It has been truly said that whenever we see an improvement 
in the agriculture of any country in Europe, it is found to be due 
in the first place, to the introduction of fertilisers—organic and 
chemical—in larger and larger quantities; whereas in India fields 
are often left unmanured and we are in the habit of looking to the 
soil itself as the chief source and feeder of crops and have “con¬ 
tinually drawn on it as on a bank balance till it has been attenuated 
to exhaustion.” It is manure and manure alone which can 
replenish the energy of the soil and keep up or increase its pro¬ 
ductive power. This is what Europe, America and Japan have 
recognised. 

Now the Birbhum system of Branch Associations does solve 
these second and third great problems of Indian agriculture, vie. 
the organisation of a really efficient and popular agency to dis¬ 
seminate good seed and efficient manures. Each of the Branch 
Secretaries there sends his indent to the President of the District 
Agricultural Association who makes a consolidated indent on the 
Agricultural Department for the whole District. Each Branch 
Secretary maintains a local seed and manure store in his own 
house so that seeds and manures are thus made easily procurable 
locally in the remote parts of the District at a low price and in good 
condition. 

The District Agricultural Association realises from each 
Branch Association the value of the seeds, &e., several months 
after the supply when the members are in a position to pay. This 
year it has already advanced Rs. irxx>/- for this purpose. Thus 
each Branch Association forms practically a limited liability Co¬ 
operative Agricultural Society (as distinguished from the unlimited 
liability credit society), somewhat similar to the “Agricultural 
Societies” of Ireland and other European countries; and the Dis¬ 
trict Agricultural Association acts as an Agricultural Central Bank 
and a distributive agency for agricultural requirements. 

But these Branch Associations do much more than act mere 
agencies for distribution of seeds and manures. They provide a 
basis for practical combination of farmers with a view to the 
securing of important agricultural information and they constitute 
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practical rural schools in which the members learn from each 
other’s example the lessons of agricultural improvement. 

The Branch Associations in Birbhum are yet only in their 
infancy and are capable of great development. The aim of the 
Birbhum District Agricultural Association is to have ultimately at 
least one Branch Association for each large village and a group of 
small villages adjoining; so that these Branch Associations may 
be as compact as possible and the maximum amount of corporate 
and eductive work may be done in each. Their full scope of use¬ 
fulness will only be developed gradually as they become more and 
more well-established, as they gather more experiance,—and as 
they utilise more and more the assistance of expert officers of the 
Agricultural, Veterinary and other departments. Thus they will 
not only deal with the question of supply of good seeds and manures 
and the introduction of new crops and of new varieties, but will 
grapple with other important questions relating to the agriculture 
of the country :—such as introduction of suitable implements, 
utilisation of farmyard manure, measures for dealing with insect 
pests and diseases, cattle food, cattle disease, cattle breeding, 
fisheries, crop rotations, sericulture and the like. They will 
organise meetings at successful demonstration plots, as indeed they 
do even now, and will organise local exhibitions of cattle and pro¬ 
duce as well as expeditions of their members to view Government 
demonstration farms. * The Birbhum Branch Associations have 
already started doing these. One Branch Association held a pro¬ 
duce show a few weeks ago in connection with a religious fair. 

Further, they will be able to take up and help in solving the 
vexed questions of irrigation facilities and pasturages and the im¬ 
portant question of the prevention of a holding being sub-divided 
into too many and too small plots. In these larger measures they 
will naturally receive assistance from their District Associations 
consisting of representatives elected by them who will draw their 
springs of action from these local Associations. 

Different districts in Bengal have no doubt their different 
agricultural problems to deal with. For example the western dis¬ 
tricts have the important question of irrigation to solve as well as 
sericulture, dry farming, &c. The eastern districts, unlike the 
western, have their special problems of the eradication of the ufra 
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disease, of the utilisation of the water hyacinth, of the improve¬ 
ment of the jute crop, and of the drainage and cultivation of “beel” 
lands and the improvement of their fisheries and so forth. These 
will form the special study of their local Associations, while the 
larger and more common subjects will concern them all. All the 
local Associations will, in short, deal with the advancement of prac¬ 
tical agriculture in its various phases, and also with the profitable 
manufacture and sale of agricultural produce. 

Of course in all this work the Associations will constantly 
require expert advice and guidance and the Government have 
alreadj' been taking steps to provide this. Already in Birbhum the 
Director of Agriculture has, in consideration of the growth of the 
movement, given special assistance by increasing the number of 
Agricultural Officers and Demonstrators and we hope soon to 
receive sev eral more demonstrators. I have no doubt that, as other 
districts follow the example of Birbhum, they will similarly receive 
a larger number of expert officers from the Dpartment to assist 
them in their work. 

What we require, therefore, in Bengal for a comprehensive 
system of popular, practical and efficient agricultural education, is 
that their should be organised, in every district, a complete net¬ 
work of Branch Agricultural Associations, each comprising a 
group of villages and each affiliated to the District Agricultural 
Association and working under the guidance of the special expert 
officers of the Agricultural and Veterinary departments. These 
associations will be centres for the dissemination of information. 
They will be truly village agricultural schools where the farmers, 
large and small, will learn the practical lessons of improvements 
in agriculture and breeding of live-stock. And they will do even 
more than this. They will form educative and propagandist 
bodies which will help in propagating principles of Co-operation 
as applied to agriculture and the home industries and manu¬ 
factures and sale of agricultural produce, and they will actively 
help in organising co-operative sociaties on truly productive lines 
as well as Credit Societies. 

Now, one of the greatest obstacles with which the co-operative 
movement in every country has sooner or later to contend, is the 
difficulty of securing a sufficiently wide-spread agency for the 
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teaching of true co-operative principles. It is well known that 
even the members of many of our existing co-operative societies are 
hopelessly ignorant of the most elementary principles of co-opera¬ 
tion ; while among the general public the ignorance is phenomenal; 
and Registrars of Co-operative Societies in all the Provinces are 
appealing constantly to the public for their assistance in pro¬ 
pagating the principles of co-operation throughout the country. 
The Co-operative Department is, as we know, multiplying its 
number of Inspectors, but a mere Governmental agency in any 
country is insufficient for the teaching of a whole people. 

In this somewhat unpopular, but none the less true, estimate 
of the situation, I do not stand alone. The “Pioneer 1 ’, in a recent 
article, reviewing the working of the co-operative movement in 
Bengal during the past year, says—“The devoted efforts of the 
Registrar and his staff will avail little against the custom-encrusted 
habits of the people with out a vast amount of unselfish labour in 
the villages. Progress is being made and great benefits are being 
conferred ; but Bengal is a big province with a very big population. 
Government and the chief leaders are behind the Registrar, but in 
front are many millions of people, to reach all of whom is a physical 
impossibility unless the more intelligent and the more educated 
come forward to shoulder the burden of the economic education of 
their brethren.” 

» 

The recently formed Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, under the energetic and able guidance of its enthusiastic 
Secretary, Prof. P. Mukherji, has been already helping and will 
no doubt be able to help a great deal in his connection. But with 
out an organisation such as I have described, it will, I am afraid, 
find sooner or later what its great prototype the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society has found after 24 years’ strenuous work, 
that no great advance can be made in the matter of co-operative 
education throughout the country without an organisation of the 
great body of the people themselves. In Ireland at the present 
day, even after the I. A. O. S. has done 24 years* spade work— we 
find it authoritatively stated that “the principles brilliantly ad¬ 
vocated by the leaders of the movement, efficiently and energe¬ 
tically put into practice by the organisers, have still not penetrated 
into the minds of more than a small percentage of the members of 
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Co-operative Societies. Still less have they been appreciated by 
the public at large.”* The 1. A. O. S., we learn, is now some¬ 
what at a loss how to find men sufficiently trained and with sufficient 
inspiration to carry on the educative work before the co-operative 
movement can expand further in Ireland. 

The fact is that no central organisation can alone educate a 
whole country in co-operative principles unless there exists an 
automatic agency among the people themselves to provide men with 
the necessary inspiration, the necessary experience and the 
necessary training. 

Until and unless therefore the people in their thousands come 
forward actively to help by forming a great popular educative 
organisation, the progress of the co-operative movement in this 
country, with the manifold blessings which it is expected to bring 
in its train, will undoubtedly be a very slow process indeed. His 
Excellency the Governor has on many occasions, and very lately 
in his Dacca speech, appealed for this public support. How is the 
public going to show this support in a practical way ? That is the 
question now before you. That stalwart champion of the co¬ 
operative movement in Bengal, Sir Daniel Hamilton, has recently 
demanded that the Government should fill the country within the 
next ten years with a net-work of Co-operative Credit Societies to 
form the basis of a rural banking system which is needed for the 
economic emancipation of the country. But it would be futile to 
attempt to fill the country with co-operative societies without first 
creating an adequate agency for the broadcast propagation of co¬ 
operative principles. And as regards credit societies, it is 
necessary that before the people can utilise to their fullest benefit 
a system of co-operative credit, they should be trained to appreciate 
those agricultural improvements towards which co-operative credit 
may be applied to the best advantage; instead of its being regarded, 
as is now often unfortunately the case, as a system of charitable 
loans intended only for the needy people to meet the barest 
necessaries of life and the demands of their mahajans and landlords 
but of which all but the absolutely needy generally consider it 
beneath their dignity to avail themselves. What is as urgently, if 

’"“Rural Reconstruction in Ireland”, p. 266. 
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not more urgently, needed than the credit societies are co-operative 
societies for productive purposes—that is to say, truly, “agri¬ 
cultural societies” as they are understood in Europe which aim 
directly at improved production and improvement of live stock and 
manufacture of agricultural produce. 

Now before the farmers can combine to pool their money for 
effecting improvements in production and live stock, they must 
first learn the method by which these can be effected ; and this they 
can learn most efficiently aud in the shortest time through the 
development of a system of Branch Agricultural Associations. 
Thus Branch Agricultural Associations, if organised throughout 
the country, will at once provide a ready agency by which the public 
can most effectively learn,—and not only learn, but turn to useful 
account, the lessons of improvement in agriculture aud cattle- 
breeding and also one by wh : ch they can co-operate with the 
Government and with the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
propagating co-operative principles; by which they can help in 
organising co-operative societies which will put the lessons of 
agricultural improvements into practice by utilising co-operative 
credit for productive purposes—and by effecting combination in 
the sale of produce, thus securing to the farmer the full value of the 
produce, the major portion of which at present unfortunately goes 
to the middleman. To meet those who were sceptical about the 
practicability of the scheme the speaker described at length how 
in Denmark, Servia, Belgium, Italy and Hungary in the West, and 
in Japan in the East, like organizations have proved rernaikably 
successful. 

From the account I have given you of several European 
countries and of Japan, you will see that during the last 20 to 40 
years there has been a great renaissance in agriculture and in rural 
life generally in Europe and in Japan; and the process of that 
renaissance may be summed up in the words : Progress through 
Co-operation and Combination; and Combination through a 
system of village Agricultural Associations. 

You will also see that it is in just those countries which have 
developed a full system of Agricultural Associations that the Co¬ 
operative movement has rapidly expanded in all its phases by 
almost an automatic process; while in other countries, the absence 
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of sucli an organisation has seriously retarded and delayed its 
expansion. 

Now, gentlemen, what the Agricultural Associations have 
done for the great European countries and for Japan, they can 
undoubtedly do for Bengal. A beginning has already been made 
in Birbhum and the success achieved there in the course of a few 
months is a clear indication that the movement is suited to the 
temperament and needs of the Indian farmer. It is important to 
point out here that the Birbhum system is not an exotic plant im¬ 
ported from either Europe or Japan, but that it is a perfectly 
natural and spontaneous growth in that district. The promoters 
of the Birbhum system had no knowledge of either the Danish or 
any other European system or of the Japanese system until now 
when the movement has naturally grown and fully established 
itself in Birbhum. 

It was at a Conference in January 1918 that the District 
Agricultural Association of Birbhum fonnulated its scheme with 
the help of suggestions of the local people and the local officers and 
it has itself evolved the rules for the working of the system in a 
series of successive meetings. While, therefore, these Branch 
Associations are Bengal’s own creation in response to the special 
needs of her own farmers, the knowledge of the remarkable success 
of a practically identical system in so many progressive European 
countries and in Japan should act as a powerful example and as an 
inspiration to the people in Bengal in speedily extending a system 
which has sprung up naturally on Indian soil. 

Is it not, therefore, now the duty of the educated and 
enlightened public in this country to take up this important work ? 
The cry should be “Organise—Organise—Organise.’’ Let 
every graduate and every u idergraduate who has a village home 
go to his village with this one idea—Organisation and vet more 
organisation. Let each enlightened farmer take up this work of 
organising his fellow-farmers—large and small, rich and poor, 
bhadralog and peasant. Let the richer men give their financial 
assistance in this work of organisation and propaganda and let the 
more enlightened and practical farmers become Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Branch Associations of their village and organise 
Branch Associations throughout the country and a District Asso- 
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ciation at those District headquarters where it does not already 
exist. And what is more important still, let them vitalise their 
District Associations and make them really active organisations. 

The District Associations themselves as well as individuals 
must do the work of organising the Branch Associations and 
helping them in their work. 

Finally, let the leaders of the people in Calcutta form an 
efficient aud active Central Organisation, which, to avoid the now 
discredited name of the “Provincial Agricultural Association,” 
may be called either the “Bengal Central Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciation” or “The Agricultural Society of Bengal” which will also 
help in forming Branch Associations all over the country, raise 
funds to help them and work in co-operation with the Government, 
with the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society and with the 
District and Branch Agricultural Associations. 

It will not do to depend too much upon Government action in 
this matter. Government will no doubt be requested to provide, and 
is, I believe, prepared to provide, the necessary staff of experts in 
all departments of agriculture to advise and assist the Associations, 
but the work of organising and working these Local and District 
Agricultural Associations must rest primarily on the non-official 
public. This is how they can, and they should, co-operate with 
the Government in tliq advancement of the agriculture of the Pro¬ 
vince and by thus speedily assisting to create a net-work of 
Co-operative Societies all over the province, help in the economic 
uplift of the people. 

And the effect of the movement will not be merely economic. 
It will also have a far-reaching political importance. Why are so 
many movements and “Associations” in this country hollow, 
empty, soulless, and unreal ? It is because they are out of touch 
with the life of the people of the country. We have nominally a 
Provincial Agricultural Association in Bengal. I do not happen 
to know the exact constitution of this body, blit like so many other 
associations in this country it appears to me to be hollow and 
soulless. It does not draw its springs of life from the great mass 
of agriculturists throughout the country. It does not represent 
them and does not voice their aims and ideals. The same may be 
said of most of the District Agricultural Associations with a very 
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few honourable exceptions, whereas many districts do not even 
possess a District Agricultural Association. To remedy this state 
of things, the Provincial Agricultural Association should be 
mainly an elected body, elected by the District Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations and there should be a District Agricultural Association in 
every district elected mainly by Branch Associations scattered over 
its villages. 

The necessity for the retention of the Divisional Agricultural 
Associations may be doubted. A Division does not always re¬ 
present a community of agricultural problems and it has no 
solidarity from the agricultural point of view. On the other hand, 
much would be gained by securing direct touch between the Pro¬ 
vincial Association and each District Agricultural Association. 
Or, we may, as in Japan, have Thana Associations as intermediary 
bodies between the Branch and District Associations. 

To co-ordinate the work of all and also to actively orgair.se the 
Branch Agricultural Associations throughout the Province, there 
should be a really strong, active and representative Central Agri¬ 
cultural Association in Calcutta resembling the Agricultural 
Society of Japan or the Central Agricultural Association of 
Denmark. 

The Provincial Agricultural Association, if thus reborn in a 
vitalised form, will, representing, as it will do, the great body of 
agriculturists in the country, be able to advise the Agricultural 
Department of the Government and Board of Agriculture the for¬ 
mation of which, it w r ould appear from a reply given at the last 
meeting of Bengal Legislative Council, is under the consideration 
of the Government, and it will be able to serve the real agricultural 
interests of the country in co-operation with the Government. 

The creation of such an organisation will also enable the 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society to do a maximum 
amount of useful work through them among the people. 

But while it is necessary to form and vitalise these higher 
grade Associations, the Branch Associations will and must form 
the very foundation and mainspring of the entire system. 

Nou% these Branch Agricultural Associations, scattered 
throughout the country, consisting as they will do of the great body 
of agriculturists of the country and dealing with their daily means 
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of subsistence, will be broad-based on tbe life of the people; and 
will, as in Denmark and Japan prove to be the most representative 
popular units in the country. They will be even more represen¬ 
tative, more popular and more endowed with life than your Union 
Committees which will deal merely with sanitation and education 
and which will generally comprise comparatively large areas of 
about 10 to 12 square miles. Your Branch Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations, on the other hand, can be as small as you choose to make 
them,—in fact, the smaller the better. And in them, the work 
will be carried on, not by proxies or elected representatives, but 
by the people themselves. No wonder, therefore, that the Danish 
and Japanese farmers, through their Associations representing the 
real village life of the country, exercise a potent influence on their 
political administration. And if we can develop our Branch Agri¬ 
cultural Associations in the same way, as we can certainly do if 
we make a real effort, we shall see the country covered with a net¬ 
work of Associations of farmers who, by beginning to take an 
interest in agricultural improvement, will, in course of time, in 
their local associations, begin to take an interest in all other matters 
concerning their progress and thus will be laid—and well and truly 
laid—the foundation of a real national life in the country. 

By organising every District in the Province, therefore, into 
a complete system of Branch Agricultural Associations, you will 
make the great body of the people think together and act together 
for their common good; you will foster the growth of that "com¬ 
munity consciousness" which, at the present moment, is lacking 
in rural life in this country; and you will equip yourself with a 
healthy and natural system of rural and national reconstruction 
which is such a crying need in Bengal today. 

An organism, instinct with the vital forces of nation-building 
and national reconstruction, which, born in Europe, has nourished 
and raised nation after nation from the depths of despair to the 
height of prosperity within the short space of 30 years—the 
seedling whereof, transplanted in Japan only 15 years ago, has 
furnished the Japanese with the material wherewith to build up 
the inner tissues of their great national life,—that very organism, 
gentlemen, has, as if bidden by Nature to give Bengal her turn, 
now taken its birth and fructified in a quiet and neglected corner 
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of Bengal; and it now invites you to sow its seeds broadcast in your 
land. Sons of Bengal, will you, or will you not, accept this in¬ 
vitation ? Sentiments of patriotism and philanthrophy alone will 
not avail. What is needed is ceaseless and untiring effort for 
several years to come. The task is no easy one. It will take the 
best men in Bengal to fulfil this mission, but I trust that the best 
men in Bengal are there—ready to shoulder the work—and that 
it will be done. 



CO-OPERATION AND ITS POSSIBILITIES IN INDIA* 


The Co-operative movement in its present form was introduced 
into India some 14 years ago and we have in Bengal alone some 
3;ooo co-operative societies working in all the districts. The 
movement has yet touched only a fringe of the population but 
vigorous efforts are being made by the Government Department 
of Co-operation to spread the net all over the country. 

It is questionable, however, whether the people who have 
already been brought within the fold of co-operation are deriving 
from it all the benefits which, it was expected, they would. Most 
of the societies are for securing credit on easy terms. It is a well 
known fact that cheap and easy loan in itself is not always a 
blessing but is often a curse. Instances are not wanting in which 
a co-operative society in the course of a few years has resulted in 
increasing the debts of its members. In the credit societies, as 
they are constituted, no self-help is necessary at the beginning 
and none is induced in the long run. If the members had to find 
some capital in the beginning in addition to their joint liability to 
offer as security for their loans they would be under the necessity 
of retrenching their expenses or working extra hours to find it. 
But loans are secured to members at present only on their signing 
an application to the Registrar for registering their society. 
Even the form of the application is supplied by the Department 
and the exertion required in putting their signatures to the appli¬ 
cation is all the sacrifice that is demanded of the members. 
Recently the Registrar has ordered that no society should in 
future be registered unless it is organized on share basis. Under 
this system the members will have to find some capital in the 
beginning, which they will have to add to every year; and self- 

*[This contains extracts from a lecture delivered by Mr. T. C. Ray, 
Jt. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bengal, at a meeting of the B. C. O. 
Society held under the presidentship, of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, 
K.C.SX] 
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help will be requisitioned from the outset. Cheap loan is not to 
be brought to the door of the peasant unless he can show that he 
is prepared to help himself. I am inclined to think that it was a 
mistake to start in India with credit societies and that it is a pity 
that co-operation has in India run in one groove only. Fourteen 
years of working with credit societies have failed to evolve any 
real spirit of co-operation in the country. The Societies have 
been useful merely as agencies for the supply of cheap credit, the 
moral effects of co-operation are hardly yet perceptible. In a 
credit society the occasions for co-operation among the members 
are few; and unless the members have received a fair education 
they are hardly conscious of having co-operated at all. They do 
not cultivate their lands jointly, nor do they combine for reducing 
the cost of living and obtaining an adequate value of their produce. 
When a member receives his share of the loan, his co-operation 
with the other members practically ceases and co-operation is not 
put under requisition again till the time comes for repayment. 
In co-operative production, on the other hand, where the members 
of a Society work together, co-operation is requisitioned all 
through, and the members appreciate its advantages. The 
Indian raiyat is illiterate and is not conversant with banking. 
He does not understand, and it is difficult to make him understand, 
that the prevailing rate of interest is reduced in his case, simply 
on account of his co-operation with the other members. He takes 
it as brought about through the agency of Government—his 
Providence, and expects that the same Providence will come to 
his help when he is unable to pay up liis loan. He does not know 
that he has had any hand in cheapening the loan. Co-operation 
at the time of repayment is requisitioned only in theory. No one 
is required to pay for his fellow members till the society is liqui¬ 
dated, and no one comes to help others in meeting their liabilities. 
No wonder that very little co-operation has been evolved in our 
Societies. 

Cheap credit is no doubt necessary for the Indian raiyat but 
it is no less necessary for him to eke out his slender resources 
by additions to them from sources other than agriculture. Agri¬ 
culture has ceased to be a paying business in many parts of India, 
not only to the gentlemen farmers but also to the peasants. The 
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gentleman fanner kept accounts and his accounts showed to him 
that he was working at a loss. The peasant does not keep accounts 
and he does not set any value on his own labour. The value is 
brought home to him all the same when there is a failure of crops, 
when he finds to his dismay that all his toil has gone for nothing. 
At other times he is blissfully ignorant of the fact that the yield 
of his land does not constitute an adequate return to his labour. 
There are several reasons for this unsatisfactory state of things. 
One of them is that the trader gives the peasant far less than he 
ought to receive. The trader makes profits but the peasant does 
not get a fair price. This could be remedied by association among 
the peasauls for joint sale of their produce. Here is a splendid 
field for co-operative work, the value of which has been amply 
demonstrated in the case of the Naogaon Ganja Cultivator’s 
Society, which owes its origin to the initiative of the present 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. If the peasants in other 
parts of the country could have similar organizations for the joint 
sale of jute, paddy, and other kinds of agricultural produce, a 
large portion of the profits of the trade in these articles would come 
into their pockets. 

But this will not suffice. It is also necessary to increase the 
yield of the peasant’s land and reduce the cost of cultivation. 
The following occurs in the Re]>ort of the Indian Industrial 
Commission :—“It will be clear from the general trend of this 
Report that the present position and future prospects of Indian 
industries depend to a large extent on the products of the Indian 
agriculture. We take this opportunity of stating in the most 
emphatic manner our opinion of the paramount importance of 
agriculture to this country, and of the necessity of doing every¬ 
thing possible to improve its method and increase its output. 
We consider the improvement of agriculture necessary not only 
because it forms the basis on which almost all industries must 
depend, but also for the further reason that the extension among 
the people of a knowledge of improved agricultural methods, and 
in particular the use of hand-driven machinery will benefit agri¬ 
culturists both by adding to their income and by its educative 
effect,” The indirect effect of an improvement of the method of 
agriculture has also been pointed out by the Industrial Commis- 
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sioa. It will create a large demand for mechanical appliances 
and will give an impetus to the creation of new industries for the 
manufacture of these appliances. This can however be achieved 
only by the application of co-operation to actual cultivation. 
Agriculture in India is still in a backward condition, and the 
Indian raiyat has not yet heard of the scientific methods which 
have revolutionised agriculture in Europe and America. But it 
is not possible to introduce the improved methods unless the 
raiyats combine for the purpose. Not only are the improved 
implements and methods too costly for the slender resources of 
individual raiyats, but the raiyats’ holdings are far too small to 
allow of their use and adoption. If only the raiyats could 
co-operate for cultivating their lands, if they could be persuaded 
to remove the numerous ridges marking off their individual plots 
so as to allow of the use of improved implements for cultivating 
their lands and reaping their harvest, if they could purchase their 
seeds and manures and implements jointly, the cost of cultivation 
would be appreciably reduced and the yield of their lands increased 
very considerably. 

Until such co-operation comes means must be found whereby 
the raiyat could be enabled to eke out a decent livelihood. When 
in the seventies of the last century wheat growing ceased to be a 
paying business in Denmark, the Danish farmers turned to 
co-operative dairies for their livelihood. Farmers who had no 
cows sold their crops to purchase them and each aimed at develop¬ 
ing the milk production of his cow to the greatest extent possible. 
The Danes have made the milk industry successful beyond all 
expectation and it is now the chief industry of the Danish farmers. 
The first co-operative dairy was started in Denmark in 1882. In 
1913 there were as many as 1,190 such dairies in the 17 districts 
of the country. The milk of cows from a radius of four miles is 
brought to the creamery and the milk of every cow is paid for 
according to the proportion of butter it contains. This led to 
wonderful improvement in the breed of cattle. Cattle breeding 
unions were started for the purpose of keeping bulls to serve the 
cows of members. Central Unions were established for the 
purpose of testing the yield of milk and butter from cows and 
regulating their. food. 

5 
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The supply of milk has so much diminished in India, in 
Beugal at any rate, that even babies do not get a sufficient quantity 
of it. This is producing a most deleterious effect on the national 
health. The evil is increasing in proportions every year, but no 
serious attempt has yet been made to tackle the problem. The 
only way to solve the problem is the establishment of co-operative 
dairies in considerable numbers in the country. The time is not 
long gone by when almost every householder had his own cow. 
The cultivation of pasture lands has rendered the keeping of cows 
difficult. If the practice is to be revived, fodder will have to be 
cultivated. It will pay the peasant to do so, if he can combine 
with his fellows for the purpose. 

The most pressing need of the country at the present moment 
is to start new industries and thereby not only to give employment 
to millions of artisans, who have been ousted bv foreign competi¬ 
tion and turned to the soil for their subsistence, but also to create 
openings for our younmen, who are being turned out bv hundreds 
by our Universities every year, and are crowding the professions 
and knocking for admission into the established services, which 
can find employment only for a limited number of them. The 
fondest dream of every Indian patriot is to see India self-contained 
in regard to the manufacturing industries, as she was in the past, 
and the recent Industrial Commission has recommended Govern¬ 
ment to take an active part in the organization of these industries. 
But the evils of western industrialism have already manifested 
themselves in our manufacturing centres, and the vigorous indus¬ 
trial activity that is sure to be set on foot as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Industrial Commission is likely to increase the 
evil, unless it is conducted on co-operative lines. The introduc¬ 
tion of western industrialism means a social revolution, a complete 
change in the ideas and mode of living of the people engaged in 
the industries. It means a never-ending conflict between capital 
and labour and the resultant strikes in place of the peace and 
contentment of the cottage industries, the crowding of thousands 
of human beings in ill-ventilated factories and their living in the 
midst of unhealthy and immoral surroundings. The best minds 
of Europe are busy attempting a cure for the evils, and we in India 
should seriously consider whether in our eagerness to revive our 
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industries we should transplant the western system in its entirety. 
But how are we to revive our industries if we are not to adopt the 
methods by which the European nations have built up theirs? 
Are we to go back to the old individualistic methods, the weakness 
of which has been demonstrated by their failure in competition 
with the western system ? The old individualistic methods are 
out of the question now. The industrial system must be based 
on the co-operative principle. I have often thought that big 
ventures have in them better promise of success than small ones. 
Our small co-operative industrial societies have not been marked 
by any conspicuous success, but a big concern such as a cotton 
mill or a jute mill run on co-operative principles stands a better 
chance. For the establishment of such industries we must look 
to the wealthier classes of our society, but before they start on a 
new venture like this they must be thoroughly imbued with the 
co-operative principle. Legislation can effect very little in the 
case; a vigorous propaganda is needed for the purpose. 

I have no personal knowledge of how cottage industries are 
carried on in Japan, but those who have been there tell us they 
arc holding their ground even now and that very successfully. 
The explanation is said to be in the use of machinery. The 
subject should be investigated on the spot to ascertain whether the 
machineries used by the Japanese cottage workers can be used in 
India with advantage. In case they can there is a possibility of 
reviving at least some of our cottage industries. But the introduc¬ 
tion of small machineries amongst the cottage workers presupposes 
co-operation among them. The system would dispense with the 
necessity of labourers being crowded together in big factories to 
the detriment of their health and morals and their living in the 
midst of unhealthy surroundings. 

The distributive side of co-operation has as yet received very 
little attention in India. There exist indeed a few stores here and 
there, some of them working successfully but the idea of an 
organized system of stores has not made much headway in the 
country. In England the co-operative movement originated with 
the establishment of the Rochdal Equitable Pioneer’s Store, and 
more than one fifth of the British people to-day purchases its goods 
in part or entirely at co-operative stores. The members of these 
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associations meet annually in a congress, publish periodicals and 
newspapers and constitute a power in the nation. Most of the 
local associations are grouped into a large federation called the 
Co-operative Union, which has its own wholesale society tran¬ 
sacting an enormous amount of business each year. These 
societies own a fleet of merchant vessels that go to all ports of the 
world to purchase goods and do not limit themselves entirely to 
commerce but engage in production and banking as well. The 
four and a half years of war ought to have convinced the educated 
people of India of the importance of co-operative stores. Traders 
by combination among them have forced up prices; this combina¬ 
tion can only be met by combination among the purchasers to 
purchase direct from the producers and manufacturers. The 
prices of commodities are regulated by the law of demand and 
supply, irrespective of the cost of production. This la\$ is based 
on the inherent selfishness of man, which delights in taking 
advantage of the difficulties of his fellow men. This selfishness 
in a certain section of the community can be met only by the other 
section combining for supplying their own needs. A lover of the 
country delights to picture to himself a net-work of co-operative 
stores, grouped into a number of central stores, with one provincial 
store in the provincial capital, which does wholesale business for 
the whole province, ju'st as the credit societies are grouped into 
'Unions and Central Banks which are federated into an apex bank 
in the provincial capital, the district stores having departments to 
manufacture such of the commoduties as can be locally manu¬ 
factured and the Provincial Association undertaking manufactures 
on bigger scales; the associations for the joint sale of agricultural 
produce affiliated to the stores and the credit societies also closely 
connected with them. This consummation means the disappear¬ 
ance of profit mongering and the elimination of the middleman, 
it means the development of the country’s industries on co¬ 
operative lines to the avoidance of the strife between capital and 
labour, it means a strong organization ready to hand which might 
'he made use of by Goverhment for various purposes, it means the 
rise of a new power in the country which will lead the country on 
to higher and higher flights of prosperity and it means a well 
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regulated society based on the happiness and contentment of all 
its members. 

But how to bring about this consummation ? 

The prevailing illiteracy of the masses is a great obstacle in 
the way of the spread of the movement in the country. In order 
that co-operative teaching ma}' produce the desired results the 
mind of the people must be widened by education. The Bengal 
Co-operative Organization Society has started a Bengalee journal 
to spread a knowledge of co-operation among the people, but when 
one reflects on how few the people are who would be able to profit by 
it, one is almost driven to despair. Light, more light, is what the 
country wants, and until light penetrates into the humblest cottage 
and illumines it, no amount of co-operative preaching will achieve 
the result desired. There are some who think that the problem 
of mass education can be solved by the co-operative societies them¬ 
selves, and at the last Conference of Co-operative Societies in 
Bengal, a scheme was presented of Co-operative Societies starting 
Primary Schools and providing a part of the funds, the Central 
Banks and the District Boards providing the rest. The en¬ 
thusiasm underlying the scheme is commendable, but it lost sight 
of the fact that our Societies have not much left to spend on 
education and charitable purposes after contributing the statutory 
proportion of its profits to the Reserve Fund, paying the Secreary 
and meeting other expenses. Neither will the Central Banks if 
they make adequate provision for the proper supervision of 
societies have much left to spend for the purpose. The Societies 
have not the power of taxing their members, and it is idle to expect 
that they will be able to raise any considerable amount from dona¬ 
tions. The Union Committees will be in a better position to deal 
with the problem and the Local Self-Government Bill which has 
just emerged from the hands of the Select Committee and been 
laid before the Council will create a Union Committee on every 
group of villages in the Province. But in order to be able to deal 
effectively with the problem of mass education, these bodies must 
have sufficient funds at their disposal. I do not think they will 
be able to find sufficient money for mass education, even by local 
taxation, as the no less important problem of village sanitation 
will also have to be tackled by them. It is not my purpose to 
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suggest where funds are to come from. Our zemindars and other 
moneyed men, who are enabled to live in comfort by the toil of 
the peasants, might perhaps find the money. A special cess 
might perhaps be levied on some articles of luxury. But until 
•we make a great advance in mass education, we cannot expect any 
marked success in our efforts to create a real spirit of co-operation 
in the country. We have failed to take advantage of what educa¬ 
tion that there is in the country. Elementary lessons on co¬ 
operation might well be included in the curriculum of studies, not 
only of our High Schools, but of the Middle and Upper Primary 
Schools as well. The principles of co-operation are simple enough, 
but at present it is not till a bov conies to the B.A. class and takes 
up economics, that he comes to know what co-operation means. 

A vigorous propaganda in the cause of co-operation is also 
necessary. The Bengal Co-operative Organization Society has 
been started for that purpose, but it is a pitv that it has as vet 
received scanty support from our zemindars and public men. 
Some non-official gentlemen have indeed rendered substantial help 
in spreading the principles of co-operation in the country, but the 
bulk of our public men have stood aloof, and the potentialities of 
the movement seem to have escaped many of them. A vigorous 
agitation has been set on foot for attaining self-government, but 
it has not been realized that a co-operative society furnishes an 
admirable training ground for the exercise of the responsibilities 
attaching to self-government. People to be trained to self-govern¬ 
ment must be trained in dealing with finance, and co-operative 
societies furnish one of the best fields for such training. We have 
listened to speeches dwelling on the necessity for unity among the 
people, but have not observed any serious attempt to establish 
such unity. Speeches and discourses only theoretically demon¬ 
strate the necessity for unity but do not create it. A co-operative 
society gives a practical demonstration and by uniting its members 
enables them to earn money. The best form of politics into which 
we could lead our people is that which teaches them self-help and 
I know of nothing which is calculated to achieve that object better 
than co-operation. 



STUDENTS AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT* 


Every day the conviction is being forced on us that the 
fundamental idea on which the future civilization of the world 
would be based is the co-operative idea. I need not dwell here on 
the origin and development of co-operation in Europe and in India. 
But I may at the very outset point out that the co-operative move¬ 
ment in India is the result of the direct initiative of the State, and 
“one of the main results of the State initiative in India has been 
that the rural problem has been tackled in precedence of the urban 
problem.” The State is directly interested in the improvement 
of Indian agriculture. The chronic stagnation of the Indian agri¬ 
culturist, varied from time to time by climatic vicissitudes and 
acute periods of unemployment, has exercised the Government 
for many decades past, and it was only natural that when the new 
uplifting factor of co-operation was discovered, the Government 
resolved to apply it first to the problem of agricultural credit. 
Fifteen years’ patient efforts on the part of a band of single-minded 
officials and non-officials have resulted in the establishment of 
about 20,000 credit co-operative societies affording cheap financial 
accommodation to more than a million agriculturists, and bringing 
in their train all the manifold economic, moral, social and educative 
blessings. In India, as elsewhere, the success of credit .societies 
has turned men’s attention to non-credit forms of co-operation, 
such as Agricultural Sale Societies, Cattle Insurance Societies, 
Manure Supply Societies, Implements Supply Societies, Milk 
Supply Societies, Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies, Chamars’ 
Co-operative Societies, Cattle-breeding Societies, Anti-malarial 
Societies, Co-operative Housing Societies, Co-operative Industrial 
Societies and Co-operative Stores. All these forms of co-operation 
except the last, viz., Co-operative Stores are organized primarily 

* A Paper read by Prof. P. Mukherji at the Students’ Co-operative 
Conference held on March 26, 1919, at the Calcutta University Institute 
Hall uqder the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 
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from the standpoint of the producer. The store alone is organized 
from the standpoint of the consumer. In a co-operative store the 
consumers combine, pool their demand for commodities, purchase 
them at wholesale rates, retail them at market rates and distribute 
the profits amongst themselves according to the total value of their 
purchases over the year. The aim of the store is to make certain 
that the consumers shall be able to obtain what they want in the 
amount and quality in which they want it, and by the machinery 
which seems to them most suitable, and thus to abolish the risk 
which inheres when the producers of commodities are distinct from 
the consumers thereof. To this end the members of a store co¬ 
operate. But it does not follow that a passive union of consumers 
is of itself sufficient to secure that certain economies should fall, 
as it were, heavensent into their lap. By uniting, they secure for 
themselves the possibility of obtaining these economies; but to 
realise them in fact they must do certain things. The required 
activity is three-fold—(i) the members of the consuming body 
must make known their wants to the store; (2) they must satisfy 
their wants from the store ; and (3) they must control those who 
attend to their wants in the store. 

Stores of this kind exist in almost all countries of Europe ; 
their constitution is in its essentials the same everywhere ; their 
evolution has always the same significance. But one country 
holds an unchallenged position as their place of origin and of 
greatest development and that country is Great Britain ; and one 
Society—the Rochdale Pioneers Society—has been the pattern 
and example on which the co-operative stores systems are modelled 
in every country in Europe and elsewhere. Let us begin, there¬ 
fore, with an examination of the Rochdale Pioneers system. 

While Raiffeisen and Schulze-Delitzsch were laying the 
foundations of the structure of credit co-operation in Germany, 
Robert Owen and his followers were sowing the seeds of 
distributive co-operation in Great Britain. It was in 1844 that 
the Rochdale Pioneers “took down their world-renowned shutters 
in the world-renowned Toad Lane.” The objects of the Pioneers 
were to raise funds by shares or borrowings for the establishment 
of a store for the sale of provisions, clothing etjc,, to provide 
housing accommodation for the working classes, to commence the 
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manufacture of selected articles, for affording work for the un¬ 
employed or the ill paid worker, to purchase or rent an estate or 
estates of land for providing work for the unemployed or the ill 
paid member and to open a temperance hotel for promoting 
sobriety amongst members. Briefly speaking, the Pioneers 
aimed at establishing “a self-supporting colony of united 
interests.” 

It can hardly be made a matter for reproach that the 
practice of the Pioneers fell short of their declared intentions. 
Starting from retail distribution they carried out that part of their 
original scheme which was found to develop most naturally out 01 
the store’s main objective. They made bread themselves in their 
own bakery : they built houses for their members and recreation 
rooms for the society. But they refrained from what was alien to 
their development, viz .—out of work employment and land colo¬ 
nisation. Almost from the very beginning the Pioneers insisted 
on (i) sale at market price with cash paymets, (2) distribution of 
profits among members in proportion to the amount of their 
purchases, and (3) strict neutrality in religion and politics. These 
three essentials of the Rochdale system became universal in all 
the stores that were organized in almost every district of Great 
Britain. Apart from the wonderful numerical strength of the 
stores and their members, the most noticeable features of the 
British store movement are— firstly, the amount of retail produc¬ 
tion carried on in connection with different stores (e.g., the making 
of bread and confectionery, corn-milling and tailoring, manu¬ 
facture of boots and shoes, etc.) and, secondly, the federation of 
stores into big Co-operative Wholesale Societies. I would dilate 
on these two features for a little while. 

The stores are in a particularly privileged position as regards 
retail production of commodities. The ordinary shop does not 
know the exact amount and nature of the demand for commodities; 
but the store knows them exactly, for the members are morally 
bound to make their purchases from the store. When the demand 
for a certain commodity is sufficiently high, the store finds it more 
economical and profitable to undertake its production. Out of the 
1,700 Co-operative Stores in Great Britain the majority have pro¬ 
ductive departments for making bread and confectionery, for 
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manufacturing boots and shoes and for corn-milling and tailoring. 

Just as it is economically advantageous for individuals to 
combine into Co-operative Stores, so it is for individual stores to 
federate into Co-operative Wholesale Societies; and just as the 
success and strength of stores depend on the individual members’ 
loyalty to them, so also the success and strength of Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies depend on the individual stores’ loyalty 
to the Wholesales in the matter of custom. Almost from the out¬ 
set British co-operators had in view the necessity of a wholesale 
society which would give the stores a stronger position as buyers. 
Between 1863 and 1868 the English and Scotch Wholesale Societies 
were formed—they are the crowning points of the British store 
movment on its commercial side. These Wholesales are in the 
first place wholesale merchants with their central houses at Man¬ 
chester and Glasgow and depots in the provinces. They have also 
purchasing depots with resident buyers in different parts of the 
world. They are, secondly, wholesale producers—industrial and 
agricultural. Their chief industrial departments are confec¬ 
tionery, leather, textile goods, soap, cocoa, and tobacco, producing 
more than 6 million pounds worth of goods. They are landowners 
as well, for they own tea estates in Ceylon ; and one of them—the 
English Wholesale Society—is its own shipper, and banker and 
insurer for itself and the stores. 

The economic importance of the Store to the individual 
consumer and to the nation cannot be gainsaid. * ‘The store move¬ 
ment is more than a series of shops, more than a series of centres 
of social education, it is an industrial commonwealth with very 
elastic powers of expansion in the direction of productive effort.” 
But its moral significance—so far as regards the British working 
classes among whom these stores flourish—is even greater. . As 
Fay points out—‘‘In the course of and through its commerce the 
store has conferred on its members certain social boons— 

(1) It has introduced the working man to the task of self- 

gevemment. 

(2) It has familiarised the working classes with cash 

payments. 

(3) It has encouraged thrift and opened up fields of working 

class investment, and 
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(4) It has definitely called upon its members to make 
sacrifices for the improvement in intelligence and 
character of themselves and the working class 
generally.” 

Let me now turn for a while to India. 

As I have pointed out at the beginning, the development of 
Co-operation in India has been extremely one-sided : non-credit 
forms of co-operation had been till recently almost overlooked. 
Except in Madras the store movement has not yet made any ap¬ 
preciable progress in other parts of India. In Madras we have a 
model co-operative store in the Triplicane Urban Co-operative 
Store, Ltd., which was initiated even before the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 and which was one of the first societies 
to be registered under that Act. Since September, 1905, the 
Triplicane Society has had a triple function. Its original and 
important duty is to maintain co-operative stores on the Rochdale 
plan, selling articles in common household demand, of sound 
quality, free from adulteration, for cash only, and dividing the 
profits among the members in proportion to their purchases. Its 
second function is to maintain a Co-operative Credit Bank, receiv¬ 
ing deposits from, and making loans to, members at varying rates 
of interest. Its third function is to manage chit funds. I need 
not describe in detail the second and third functions, for I am more 
directly concerned with the first one, viz., its character as a co¬ 
operative store. The Society has a membership of about 3,000; it 
has a share capital of over 40,000 rupees; its reserve fund amounts 
to about 30,000 rupees; it has a common good fund amounting to 
about 16,000 rupees; and it has an annual turn-over of more than 
5 lakhs of rupees. 

The services which the T. U. C. S. renders, directly to its 
own members, and indirectly to the social advance of the people of 
South India, are thus described by Dr. Gilbert Slater— 

(1) It sets an example of better methods of trading. Prices 

are fixed and there is no scope for chaffering and the 
waste of time and effort that that involves. 

(2) A child may be sent to make purchases, and will receive 

full weight and the correct quality of goods just as 
an adult. 
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(3) Sales are for cash; and the dividend on purchases is 

capable of becoming a means of rescuing poorer 
members from debt. 

(4) It forms the most hopeful form of organization against 

adulteration in articles of common consumption. 

(5) Valuable training in the management of business and 

public affairs is given. 

(6) The development of Co-operative Stores in the cities 

reacts very favourably upon the growth of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation along many possible lines of 
development. 

Just as we turned to Great Britain for the origin and source 
of co-operative stores in general, so also we have to turn to the same 
great country for the first University Co-operative Store to serve 
as our model. I must here express my thankfulness to the 
Secretary of the Oxford University Co-operative Society for 
supplying me with all the papers relating to it. Towards the end 
of 1913 a number of Under-graduates of the Oxford University 
decided to form a Co-operative Society of which the membership 
was to be confined to members of the Oxford University and to 
those teaching or undergoing instruction there. The objects of 
the society were declared to be— 

(1) to show in a practical way the ideals, advantages and 

possibilities of co-operation as an instrument of 
Social Reform; 

(2) to encourage the payment of cash for goods and to dis¬ 

courage the credit system by the advantages of 
dealing at the society’s store and by special discount 
arrangements with Oxford firms ; and 

(3) to lessen the cost of living at the University. 

The movement was able to secure the good wishes of Lord 
Rosebery and of other public men as well as the well-known 
authorities on co-operation who were members of the Honorary 
Council; and a number of Heads of Colleges, Professors, Fellows 
and Tutors became shareholders. On the 18th of May, 1914, the 
Oxford University Co-operative Society, Ltd., was duly registered 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1893. 

Any graduate or under-graduate of the University or other 
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person teaching or studying at it may become a member by taking 
at least one share of the nominal value of £1 only and by paying 
an entrance fee of one shilling which covers the cost of Registration, 
a copy of the Rules, and a share pass-book. Societies, Clubs and 
Institutions may also become members. The management of the 
society is in the hands of a Committee appointed bv its members. 

The advantages of membership are thus described— 

(1) All profits are distributed by members at regular 

periods in proportion to the amount of their pur¬ 
chases. A member who holds one share and who 
purchases all he needs at the store gets far more 
dividend than a man who holds two hundred shares 
and buys little. 

(2) Interest is paid at 5 per cent, on capital invested (which 

may be from 10,?, to £200) ; also interest is paid on 
deposits of £\ and over. 

(3) Dividend is paid not only on purchases made at the 

O. U. C. S., but also on those made at a number of 
the leading Oxford shops, a list of which is given to 
each member. Purchases made at these latter firms 
rank as purchases made at the (). U. C. S. and 
help to increase the total dividend. 

Other Universities in the west have not been slow in appre¬ 
ciating the benefits of co-operation. The Dublin University in 
Ireland, and the Harvard and Madison Universities in the United 
States have working co-operative institutions in their areas. 

It is only very recently that educational institutions in India 
are waking up to realise the value of Distributive Co-operation. 
The first such co-operative Store in India is, I believe, the 
Allahabad Hindu Boarding House Co-operative Store Ltd. 
registered on the 25th of April, 1915. This store works on 
the Rochdale plan. It stocks most of the articles of daily 
consumption, such as ghee, sugar, flour, rice, pulses, salt, 
kerosine oil, candles, soap, stationery, etc. These are purchased 
wholesale, and, in large quantities, and are advantageously 
retailed to members at the current market rates. Special 
arrangements have been made for the supply of pure milk : 
the society even contemplates having a dairy of its own. During 
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the first two years it has worked at a profit of 6 % per cent. 
The ideal which this society has set before it can best be 
described in the words of Mr. A. C. Chatterji—“Even if the 
society does not make high money profits, it will render 
a valuable service by helping the growth of espirit de corps among 
the members, by teaching them business habits and methods, 
by securing a superior quality of goods at ordinary bazar 
rates and by spreading ideas of co-operation among the educated 
citizens of the province.” Surely this is an ideal worth striving 
for and living for. The ideal may seem difficult to be realised; 
but I am happy to be able to tell you that there is at least one 
College Co-operative Store in India which has nobly striven to 
realise this ideal and has well nigh succeeded in realising it. I 
refer to the Khalsa College Co-operative Stores Ltd. at Amritsar 
—the most successful college co-operative store in India. The 
objects of the society are “to promote the economic interests of its 
members by means of business operations in common, and more 
specially by obtaining the ordinary necessaries of life of good 
quality at reasonable rates; to receive money on deposit from 
members and to promote thrift and self-help and knowledge 
of co-operation.” It is expressly declared in the bye-laws 
that “profit seekings is not an object of the society.” Mem¬ 
bers are of two kinds—(i) student members confined to students 
of the Khalsa college, and (2) ordinary members confined to 
members of the staff of the Khalsa College or students there¬ 
of over the age of 18 years. “The society is only two years 
old, and began with a sack or two of atta, an order for text books, 
and a contract with a few T local gujjors for milk. Now 100 buffaloes 
and cows come twice a day to be milked, the sack of atta has grown 
‘uto a wholesale store with an annual turnover of Rs. 14,000, and 
the order for books into a regular shop, where every description of 
lesson and text books can be had at a fraction above cost price. The 
society’s annual turnover is Rs. 42,000, and its net profit, in spite 
of the lowest possible charges, amounted in one year to about Rs. 

1,000. In the bookshop alone over Rs. 20,000 worth of books have 
been sold in two years. Even more remarkable is the dairy. In 
the first eight months of last year 148 maunds of milk were sold 
to the students at 7^ seers to the rupee against a bazar rate which 
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varied from 3 to 6 annas a seer. The difference represents a 
saving of well over Rs. 5,000 a year to the members of the society. 
And this, rather than the net profit, is the real measure of the 
society’s material benefit. Altogether the society saves its 
members Rs. 8,000 a year. This is as good as an additional grant 
from Government. * ’ 

It is interesting to note that the Khalsa College Co-operative 
Store has five departments, viz., the Book Depot, the Provisions 
Store, the Dairy, the Cloth Depot, and the Fuel Depot : a Boot 
Store and a Photography Branch are also in contemplation. Bach 
of these branches is worked by a students’ sub-committee presided 
over by a Professor : indeed the Khalsa College Co-operative Store 
is a vivid example of an ideal College Co-operative Store built up 
and managed in true co-operative spirit by the joint and harmonious 
efforts of students and professors alike. 

Although we in Bengal cannot yet boast of a working 
co-operative model like that of distant Amritsar, we have made 
good beginnings in Rungpore, Rajshahi and Calcutta. The 
Rungpore Carmichael College, the Rajshahi College, the Bangabasi 
College and the C. M. S. College have recently started co-operative 
stores (1) to assist the members of the Society in purchasing at 
reasonable rates such commodities as are generally required by 
them, (2) to carry on, in common, trade, both wholesale and retail, 
for the benefit of the members, (3) to encourage thrift, self-help 
and co-operation generally among the members and to promote 
the development of co-operative ideas and enterprise among them 
The objects are high and wide, and the Societies have begun work 
in right earnest. This is the proper moment to review the working 
ideals of similar stores elsewhere and to draw our own lessons from 
them. That is why I have described in detail the methods and 
achievements of so many stores. At the outset I should like to 
point out that the success of such stores depends largely on the 
self-sacrificing zeal and the spirit of selfless mutual service dis¬ 
played by students and teachers alike : they will have to devote 1 
part of their leisure time and energy to the actual working of the 
society : no mere temporary enthusiasm, but enthusiasm sustained 
throughout the days, and the months, is necessary for the success 
of these stores; as Lady Hamilton pointed opt in her speech on 
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the occasion of the opening ceremony of the C.M.S. College Stores 
—“you need faith and courage and perseverance. It is easy iu 
the first flush of enthusiasm to undertake some great work, the 
testing time comes when difficulties and disappointments appear 
and slackness follows. Keep your faith bright and carry on as 
our soldiers are doing; work steadily on, and the result will be 
certain.” When you have begun the work of your Stores, keep 
in your minds the sage advice of Ruskin—“Around this temple, 
let the merchant’s law be just, his weights true, and his contracts 
guileless.” 

I should like to point out in this connection that the full 
benefits of a college co-operative store cannot be reaped unless a 
wholesale society composed of at least io college co-operative stores 
be started. I am not advocating here the Oxford plan of first 
starting a central wholesale store and then affiliating college stores 
to it. Let several colleges in Calcutta simultaneously start their 
stores and federate into a central wholesale store. It will then 
be found that 100 maunds of rice can be had at cheaper wholesale 
rates than io maunds, i ,000 copies of the same book can be had at 
a larger rate of commission than 100 copies. But such large 
orders cannot be placed bv any single College Co-operative Store. 
If, however, all the colleges in Calcutta simultaneously start co¬ 
operative stores, they can be federated into a central wholesale 
store (preferably associated with the University) which will bulk 
the orders of its affiliated stores, call for tenders in the open market 
and buy the best things at the cheapest price. Such a central 
wholesale store would be in a better position to deal with the market 
than any individual store. The ordinary traders may show a good 
deal of hostility towards such a store : in Dublin, for example, 
the newspapers which specially represent the traders showed a 
good deal of hostility towards it at the time of the establishment 
of the Dublin University Co-operative Store, and one newspaper 
indulged in witticism by publishing a cartoon entitled—“Delicious 
degrees given away for a pound of tea.” But with the growth 
of the store movement such opposition is bound to die away. 

The time may not be distant when such a wholesale store will 
directly encourage and foster the development of productive and 
distributive Co-operative Societies to supply its own requirements,. 
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Thus it would be advantageous for the Wholesale to deal with 
Industrial Societies to get its supply of clothes, blankets, shoes, 
knives, etc., and with Agricultural Sale and Supply Societies and 
Milk Supply Societies to get its huge supply of rice, vegetables, 
milk, etc. Books and stationery may be purchased at their source, 
and the middlemens’ profits which are enormous—specially in 
the case of books—can be wholly eliminated. The result would 
be that our students would not only get good things, but there 
would also be a many-sided development of hitherto neglected forms 
of co-operation, and over and above all this, there will be a great 
saving in the students’ cost of living in Calcutta. This last is a 
point of- great importance to students, their parents, and to the 
University itself. It should have somewhat of the effect of a 
universal scholarship. 

The College Co-operative Store has the double advantage of 
benefiting the students in their college life, and of giving them 
a personal acquaintance with the principles and practice of a great 
movement with vast potentialities for the future good of our 
country. As a means for solving the many pressing economic 
problems of Bengal and of India, co-operation is unequalled; and 
as a part of a world movement it cannot any longer be ignored or 
lightly brushed aside by educated Indians who, up till now r , have 
not unfortunately realised the immense possibilities of this—the 
most potent economic movement in India to-day. “The obvious 
starting point for an alliance between co-operation and educated 
India is the college.” Once the principle of co-operation is 
introduced into the seats of learning we may well look forward to 
a great development of co-operative ideas. The University age 
appears to be the most receptive age for social ideas and colleges 
ought to be made use of for the recruitment of the ever-increasing 
band of co-operative workers. Wherever economics is taught 
there at least should be a co-operative society for practical illustra¬ 
tion of what may well be the most powerful economic force of the 
future. It would familiarise the members with practical eco¬ 
nomics. The demands made on modern universities are much 
greater than in the past. It is demanded of them that not 
only are they to impart to students a general culture, but that 
they are to fit them to cope with the great economic and social 
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problems which in modern times are throwing into the back¬ 
ground all other problems. They are required to be practical as 
well as ideal in their methods. The education in economics, to be 
effectual, must be practical as well as theoretical. No one can 
learn science from books alone. Natural science as explained in 
the lecture-room must be supplemented by practical experiments 
in the laboratory. One could hardly imagine bacteriology, phy¬ 
siology or chemistry being learned without the use of the 
microscope, the dissecting knife, the crucible or the retort. And 
I believe it is equally true of economics that theory only becomes 
really illuminating when it is conjoined with practical under¬ 
takings such as college co-operative stores. 

From what I have said above it may appear that the College 
Co-operative Store, like other stores, is a mere business concern 
which will enable its members “to eat their way into wealth, by 
means of dividends derived from heavy meals.” They should 
rather be regarded “as a branch of a new social order, destined in 
the evolution of the Race to replace the old antagonistic order which 
is fast passing away.” The knowledge which the students will 
gain of the practical working of Co-operative Societies will stand 
them in good stead in educating the members of rural societies. 
The spirit and principles of co-operation have to be infused into 
the very souls of our rural folk—and who can do it in a better or 
more sympathetic way than our Young Missionaries of Co¬ 
operation trained in the hard school of practical experience ? The 
enthusiasm and the inborn spirit of social service in our young men 
will find ample scope for exercise. A College Co-operative Store 
will afford a common platform for teachers, students and ex¬ 
students to work harmoniously and whole-heartedly for the college 
and a new spirit of comradeship and corporate life will be born— 
a spirit which will supplant the spirit of aloofness and dull 
monotony which unfortunately characterises present day college 
life in Bengal. 

It should not also be forgotten that a College Co-operative 
Store may be instrumental in promoting habits of thrift amongst 
our students—specially amongst those living in messes and hostels 
of Calcutta where there are so many opportunities for extravagance 
and improvidence. Such habits of thrift are not only of im- 
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portance to the individual but also to the nation as a whole—and 
this has been very well demonstrated in Great Britain during the 
terrible days of the war when every body from His Majesty the 
King-Emperor down to the common day-laborer helped the cause 
of humanity by practising thrift and economy in his daily life. 
Such habits of thrift can best be acquired at a period of life when 
the opposite tendencies hold sway over youthful minds. The 
College Co-operative Store offers a unique opportunity for con¬ 
trolling those tendencies and for acquiring those habits. If 
students could be induced to deposit in the Store a certain per¬ 
centage of what remained of their monthly remittance from home 
after paying College and Hostel charges, they will not only be 
learning habits of thrift, but they will also be creating the nucleus 
of a fund which will help them out of financial difficulties on many 
an emergent occasion ; and if this fund is not drawn upon, but is 
allowed to accumulate uninterruptedly throughout a student's 
college career it may amount to a decent sum—specially in the 
case of the scholarship-holder—which will give him a good start 
in life and an advantage over his thriftless and improvident 
brother. 

In conclusion, let me tell you this—if you want good things 
at reasonable prices ; if you want to have fuller and more whole¬ 
some meals and thus improve your present dietarv (specially in 
the messes and hostels) which is insufficient for the healthy 
nourishment of the body and the brain ; if you want to promote 
habits of thrift and avert pecuniary troubles ; if you want to have 
practical training in co-operation and learn business habits; if 
you want to learn the first lessons in self-government ; if you want 
to foster the corporate life of your college by rendering mutual 
service ; if you want to have a common platform where teachers, 
students and ex-students, Europeans and Indians, Hindus, Malio- 
medans and Christians—all can woik harmoniously and in a spirit 
of mutual good will and forbearance ; above all, if you want to 
popularise and develop the co-operative movement in Bengal, 
I would request you all to take early steps to start a co-operative 
store in every college in Calcutta and in the mofussil. 



CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL 


1. A Students' Co-operative Conference in Calcutta. 

A Conference was held on the 26th of March, 1919, at the 
Calcutta University Institute Hall, under the auspices of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organization Society, with a view to popu¬ 
larize the co-operative movement among the student community 
of Bengal. The Hon’ble Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, m.a., presided 
and those present included Mr. J. T. Donovan, i.c.S., Principal 
Heaton, Principal Johnston, Principal G. C. Bose, Prof. J. C. 
Coyajee, Prof. P. Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose, the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Mitter, c.i.E. , and a large number of Professors 
and students from the University and Colleges of Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Wordsworth, on taking the Chair, called 
upon Prof. Mukherjee to read his paper on ‘Students and the Co¬ 
operative Movement’ (printed elsewhere). After he had finished 
the reading of his paper, the following resolutions were moved 
by him :— 

(1) That a Central Committee composed of the following 

representatives (the names are given below) from 
the University and Colleges, with power to co-opt 
other members, be formed under the auspices of the 
Bengal Co-operative Organization Society for 
taking steps to start College co-operative stores. 

(2) That this Conference requests all students to join the 

Bengal Co-operative Organization Society and help 
it by carrying on its propaganda and educational 
work in the mofussil during the long vacation. 

Principal G. C. Bose in seconding the resolutions said :— 
“I beg to second the resolutions as heartily as I possibly can. 
I might be allowed by the meeting as well as by the President to 
briefly refer to the co-operative store in my own college. This 
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co-operative store was opened at the end of the year 19x7. It is 
an infant institution. Its membership is open to students of the 
Bangabashi College, its ex-students, professors and members of 
the college staff. The nominal capital of the society was very 
small at the beginning. The objects of the store, as defined in 
the bye-laws, are among others, to assist the students and staff 
of the college to get unadulterated and pure things at a very reason¬ 
able price, much below the market rate, and to promote thrift, 
self-help and development of co-operative ideas and enterprises 
among them. By taking part in the co-operative stores in your 
own colleges you will learn practically what co-operation is. 
Gentlemen, I earnestly appeal to students of our colleges, to start 
co-operative stores in their own colleges, familiarize themselves 
with the ideas of co-operation and be missionaries of co-operative 
ideas in their own villages.” 

Prof. P. Mukherjee then read a letter which was sent to him 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton who was to have addressed the Conference 
but was unavoidably absent owing to illness. In course of that 
letter he said :—“I need not say I trust the meeting will be a 
good one and that the students will turn it to practical account 
by at once taking steps to form stores in even 7 college in Calcutta, 
linking these up as soon as possible into a large central institution. 
And it is not only themselves the students should consider ; “he 
that dresseth his meat for himself alone eateth the bread of sin” 
says the Bhagavad Gita. I want the students to give a lead to 
the city by showing the people how they can get pure food at 
reasonable prices by co-operating. As the student eats and enjoys 
his wholesome meals with the relish of a pickled dividend, and as 
his heart becomes full to overflowing with the milk of human kind¬ 
ness which Nirendra Babu drives all the way from Baraset to the 
colleges daily on his motor lorry, let him remember the city around 
him where pure and good milk are seldom seen and do what the 
can by precept and example to bring the same blessings to the 
people all round. The students might also remember the 
Char makers’ society; the stout boots and shoes which the chamars 
supply, will help them kick out the mahajan”. 

“And I would ask the youngmen not to forget that the store 
is only one branch of the co-operative commonwealth ; the move- 
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ment should be studied iu all its branches particularly finance ; 
for it is finance or rather its absence—which more than anything 
else blocks India’s advance to her proper place among the 
nations.” 

“I hope the college authorities will do all they can to 
encourage the students to take up the study of the movement, and 
that when I return to India I shall see flourishing stores in every 
college in the city. I hope Dacca will not get ahead of Calcutta. 
It would be folly to shut our eyes to the signs of the times. To¬ 
day’s newspapers indicate clearly that the present industrial 
system cannot last—the old must give place to a better—and the 
colleges should keep in touch with the only system which will 
bring unity and peace to the world.” 

After a brief address from Mr. Donovan, the Hon’ble Mr. 
P. C. Mitter in response to a call from the Chair spoke a few words. 
He said :—‘‘If our students learn what co-operation means, if 
they learn what business habit means, they will go a great way to 
make self-government, for which we are so keen, a success. 
Gentlemen, I desire to speak to you of some of the possibilities 
of co-operative movement. We are all familiar with the fact that 
jute is one of our most valuable commodities. Bengal produces 
four crores of maunds of jute. But the bulk of the profits by the 
sale of jute goes to the pockets of the middlemen. Gentlemen, the 
same remark applies to paddy. Look to some other useful com¬ 
modities of life. Look to the question of milk-supply in big towns 
and cities. Perhaps you will be surprised to hear that milk is 
much dearer in Calcutta than in London. Good and wholesome 
milk is something impossible to be had. Our educated men have 
neglected the everyday concerns of life. If that is the condition 
of milk supply the condition of ghee supply is worse. I do not 
desire to go into further details, but if you earnestly join the co¬ 
operative movement you will very soon see that I am not far off 
when I say that the future of India depends on proper work on 
lines of co-operation. ’ ’ 

The President dwelt on the necessity and value of co-operation 
and urged on all present to become practical co-operators. With 
the customary vote of thanks to the Chair proposed by Prof. 
Coyajee, the meeting came to an end. 
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2. Students’ Stores Organization Committee. 

President : 

Sir P. C. Ray, KT., c.i.E., D.se. (University College of Science). 

Vice-President : 

Principal G. C. Bose, m.a. (Rangabasi College). 

Jt. Hon. Secretaries : 

Mr. Nirendranath Bose (Inspector, C.S.) 

Mr. Girish Ch. Mazumdar (University Raw College). 

Mr. Raj Kumar Chakravarti ( ,, ,, ,, ) 

Members : 

1. Inspector of University Messes, ex-officio. 

2. Inspector of the Law College Messes, ex-officio. 

3. Principal B. Heaton (Sibpur Engineering College) 

4. Principal P. Sinha (South Suburban College) 

5. Rai Bahadur Dr. Chunilal Bose (Medical College) 

6. Prof. P. Mukherji (Presidency College) 

7. Prof. Juan Chandra Ghose (The University) 

8. Dr. Nanilal Pan (Medical College) 

9. Prof. B. C. Gupta (Sibpur Engineering College) 

10. Prof. M. M. Bose (Scottish Churches College) 

11. Principal A. B. Johnston (St. Paul’s C. M. S. College) 

12. Prof. Robertson 

13. Prof. Nibaran Chandra Bhattaeharya (Presidency College) 

14. Prof. Mani Mohan Sen (Vidyasagore College) 

15. Prof. Nripendra Nath De (Ripon College) 

16. Prof. Satis Chandra Chatterji (City College) 

17. Prof. Jatindra Kishore Ray Chaudhuri (Vidyasagore Col.) 
and Babus Dhirendranath Mukherji, Jiban Krishna De, Raj 
Kumar Chakravarti, Narendra Nath Chaudhuri, Harihar Das, 
Dakshina Ranjan Banerji, Satyendranath De, Canteswar Das, 
Prodyot K. Sen, Dhirendra Nath Das Gupta, Ashiranjan 
Chatterji, Hirendralal De, Nalinakshya Sanval, and Shishir K. 
JKar representing the several colleges (6, Dacre's Lane, Calcutta). 
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2. The Co-operative Movement in India. 

[Being the substance of Lecture delivered by Prof. P. Mukherji 
at St. Xavier's College on the io th of April last.} 

Professor Mukherji began his discourse by calling attention 
to the overwhelming importance of the agricultural industry in 
India, pointed out the defects of the Mahajan’s method of money- 
lending and showed how these defects could only be removed by 
the institution of credit co-operative societies. He then explained 
lucidly the theory of co-operation and described the origin of co¬ 
operative societies and the several stages which had to be passed 
through before they were introduced into India. He classified 
Indian co-operative institutions into four classes, viz., agricultural 
and non-agricultural credit societies, and agricultural and non- 
agricultural non-credit societies. Describing the progress of 
Primary Agricultural Credit Societies he said that a one-sided 
development of credit co-operation, to the practical exclusion and 
neglect of other forms of real "agricultural” co-operation, had 
increased, instead of diminishing, agricultural indebtedness in 
India ; the time had come to direct more attention to the develop¬ 
ment of non-credit agricultural organizations. He did not, how¬ 
ever, minimise the importance of further developing credit 
co-operation, provided non-credit agricultural co-operation deve¬ 
loped side by side with it. He laid great stress on the achieve¬ 
ments of credit co-operation and described at length the moral, 
educative, social and economic effects of the credit societ ; es. He 
showed how disputes were settled out of Court by arbitration ; 
how the members discouraged unnecessary expenses in social 
ceremonies; how the movement had created a solidarity of feeling 
and a neighbourly spirit; how it had tempted hoarded money out 
of its concealment and had saved the agriculturists of India interest 
.charges amounting to many lakhs of rupees ; lastly, he described 
how members were eager to improve, themselves by education and 
how they were establishing night and vernacular schools : he drew 
particular attention to the action of a Malda Co-operative Credit 
Society the members of which had resolved to send all their sons 
below 12 years to the Co-operative Lower Primary School which 
they had started in connection with their society and to drive out 
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of their Society any member who refused to send his son to the 
School. Here was a genuine and spontaneous movement for the 
promotion of compulsory primary education, the compulsion being 
self-imposed by the people themselves. 

He then described the constitution, function and necessity of 
Central Banks and Provincial Banks ; and in doing so, he 
expressed the hope that, when most of the Provinces had got their 
own Provincial Banks, they should be federated into an All-India 
Co-operative Bank which would draw its financial strength and 
stability from below, but also from the various Reserves and 
Balances which were now invested outside India to earn only a 
nominal return but which should be employed in financing the 
raiyat and providing him with a good banking system. 

After describing the various kinds of non-agricultural credit 
societies among office clerks, and mill-hands, he began to deal 
with agricultural non-credit societies and advocated the establish¬ 
ment of agricultural sale and supply societies on a much larger 
scale throughout the Province. Societies for the joint production 
and sale of jute, rice, vegetables and cereals, cattle insurance and 
breeding societies, societies for the joint purchase and use of agri¬ 
cultural implements had yet to be started and carefully looked 
after by co-operators all over India. The speaker referred, in 
this connection, to the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Society—a 
society for the joint sale and production of Ganja and held it up 
as a model society for rice and jute growers in Bengal. Referring 
to the huge profit of this Society he asked whether it might not 
be possible in the near future to equip and maintain a College of 
Agriculture which would impart free scientific education to the 
cultivating class. If the efforts of the Naogaon Society were 
supplemented by the State such a scheme might easily be deve¬ 
loped and worked out. Describmg the milk supply societies in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta Prof. Mukherji said that that was 
the right way of tackling the.*milk problem of this vast city, and 
he Jioped that the Calcutta Corporation should join hands with the 
Co-operative Department to ensure the successful development of 
this experiment. 

Prof. Mukherji then proceeded to describe some types of non- 
agricultural non-credit societies. Dealing with Co-operative 
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Housing Societies he pointed to the growing acuteness of the 
housing problem in Calcutta and showed how, with the increasing 
congestion in Calcutta, the necessity for such Co-operative 
Housing Societies was increasing everyday. Prof. Mukherji 
continued—“Bombay which is always on the vanguard of Indian 
progress has already taken the lead in this matter : her Govern¬ 
ment, her Improvement Trust authorities, and her philanthropic 
capitalists have all helped the birth of Co-operative Housing 
Societies in Bombay. Calcutta suffers from the same ailments, 
but who thinks of their remedies ?” 

The application of co-operative principles could also, Prof. 
Mukherji thought, render material assistance towards reviving the 
numerous cottage industries. The task of reviving decadent 
home industries was no easy one ; arrangements had to be made 
for the supply of raw 7 materials to the cottage workers and for the 
advertisement and sale of the goods turned out by them. Prof. 
Mukherji felt that the Bengal Home Industries Association had 
that capital and that organizing capacity and he advocated its 
conversion into a co-operative wholesale society, so that it might 
take a leading part in the development of industrial co-operation 
in Bengal. 

He then described at some length the principles and methods 
of co-operative stores—specially University and College Co¬ 
operative Stores, and showed how the establishment of College 
Co-operative Stores in Calcutta would improve the conditions of 
student life in the messes and hostels of Calcutta : students would 
get good things at reasonable prices ; they would have fuller and 
more wholesome meals ; they would learn habits of thrift and 
avert pecuniary troubles ; they would have practical training in 
co-operation and learn business habits ; they would learn the-first 
lessons in Self-Government ; they would foster the corporate life 
of the College by rendering mutual service—and, above all, they 
would have a common platform where teachers, students and ex¬ 
students, Europeans and Indians, Hindus, Mahomedans and 
Christians,—all could work harmoniously and in a spirit of mutual 
good will and forbearance. 

He welcomed the introduction of the anti-malarial societies 
in Bengal, for Bengal'was the haunting ground of malaria and 
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any steps that were taken to mitigate its severity were worthy of 
adoption in our rural areas. “When all is said and done,” said 
Prof. Muklierji, “the fact remains that agriculture is the staple 
industry of the province, as it is in every part of India ; and the 
principle of co-operation should be vigorously applied to the 
scientific organization and development of agriculture in Bengal 
and in India”. To prepare the ground for an all round develop¬ 
ment of real “agricultural” co-operation in Bengal, to enable our 
farmers to take a spontaneous personal interest in agricultural 
developments, Bengal should be covered with a net work of Branch 
Agricultural Association which, under the energetic guidance of 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, had brought about an agricultural renaissance in 
Birbhum. He concluded with an appeal to those present to join 
the Bengal Co-operative Organization Society and help them in 
furthering the cause of the most potent modern economic move¬ 
ment in India—the co-operative movement. 


3. A Note on the Present Situation of the Co-operative Movement in the 

District of Pabna with some Suggestions for its Improvement. 

My experience of the co-operative movement in this district 
is that in the past the formation of a primary society was the work 
of some needy but unscrupulous persons who got hold of a few 
substantial but unwary village folks and applied for its in¬ 
corporation and when a loan was obtained they appropiiated the 
bulk of the money and doled out small sums to the other members. 
In most of the societies so organised, corporate life is usually 
absent and the bulk of the members being poor and ignorant have 
no common interest and feel no mutual responsibility. In almost 
every society the number of those who can read and write is very 
small and it is very difficult to find one man who is really com¬ 
petent to keep the books. The prevailing idea is that the Bank 
is financed by Government and Inspecting Officers are the agents 
of Government. In the beginning the organisers and Inspectors 
had probably fostered the idea so that the members would pay up 
promptly their dues to the societies. The presen* position is that 
the average member either cannot or does not control the committee 
and dare not offend the prominent men of the community in whose 
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hands the bestowal and recovery of loans appear to He. The 
result is the accumulation of a large proportion of the working 
capital in the hands of a few men even beyond their real assets. 
The members of the Panchayet cannot or will not pay up their 
dues. They often purposely allow the rest to fall into arrears 
so as to make it appear that owing to bad season no one can afford 
to pay. The members are not taught to save and there is no 
savings deposit in any society. In this way a large number of 
societies have come to and are coming to stagnation and ruin. In 
the old days societies were frequently started without proper local 
enquiry as to the assets and liabilities of the members composing 
them. The members were not properly instructed in the 
principles of co-operation and too many persons were taken in 
in each society. They had accepted unlimited liability without 
understanding its significance. The members of the committee 
seldom read their bye-laws or even understood them. The 
Register of debt and property was not properly maintained or 
periodically scrutinised, nor were the securities of the members 
regularly tested. The Central Bank was anxious for a too rapid 
expansion of the movement without due regard to consolidation. 
There can be no doubt that lack of supervision or injudicious 
management on the part of the Central Organisation has contri¬ 
buted to this bad result. The societies have either been left too 
much alone or inspected by supervisors who have little or no co¬ 
operative knowledge and whose one idea was to sign the books and 
to get away or else to make money. Advances were freely given 
out to the Panchayets who often kept in their own hands loans 
needed by others and even when societies failed to pay their dues 
without proper excuse, fresh loans were granted again under the 
idea tht the societies were dependent on the Central Bank. In 
several societies the Secretaries have been found to be corrupt and 
are reported to have defalcated the cash balance. In short, most 
of the societies haye failed to achieve the object for which they 
were organised, viz., the improvement of the moral and economic 
condition of their members. I have dwelt more on the defects than 
on the merits of the societies, because I fear they are apt to 
endanger the financial stability of the Central Bank. But I must 
add that many of these faults have been and are being removed and 
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all of them will, I believe, disappear in time under proper 
treatment. 

2. I find that out of a sum of Rs. 9,21,688-15-0 advanced 
to the societies by the Central Bank, and amount of Rs. 7,52,211 /- 
has been overdue as principal and Rs. 83,574/- is outstanding as 
interest. 

3. The following measures have been and are being under¬ 
taken to improve the existing state of things. 

(1) Careful Organisation. 

No societies are now organised until a local enquiry has been 
made by a responsible person, usually a Director of the Central 
Bank, who has to certify that the statement of the assets and 
liabilities of the members is correct and that all the applicants 
understand the co-operative principles. 

(2) Reconstitution. 

It has been decided to split up every society the membership 
of which exceeds 50. Each new society to consist of not more 
than 25 or 30 members to begin with. 

In reconstituting a society the following points should be 
borne in mind :— 

(a) The liability of the parent society to the Central Bank 

is fairly secure. 

(b) The Reserve Fund of the new societies is proportionate 

to the working capital of the parent society. 

(c) There are at least 2 or 3 literate members in each new 

society. 

(d) Wilful defaulters are eliminated. 

(1 e ) If any wilful defaulter cannot be eliminated, an effort 
will be made to reform him. If he cannot be 
reformed a sentence of expulsion will be passed 
against him and a dispute preferred against him 
under Rule 13 (i) of the Government Rules. In the 
case of a truculent member, the dispute may be filed 
by the Central Bank. 
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(/) If any misappropriation of cash balance is discovered 
the culprits should be criminally prosecuted. 

In the case of D and E class societies an Examiner may be 
appointed who will do the clerical work of a group of such societies. 
His remuneration will be fixed by the Central Bank and he will 
be paid from contributions levied from the societies concerned. 

(3) Renewal of Bonds and Extension of Kists. 

A very large sum is overdue from societies to the Central 
Bank and a still larger amount is due from members to their Rural 
Societies. In consideration of the abnormal condition produced 
by the war the Central Bank has decided to grant an extension of 
kists to the societies who in their turn are expected to grant similar 
extension to their members. The term of extension may vary 
from 3 to 4 years in equal kists. The Central Bank proposes to 
introduce a kistibandi form. There should be a clause in it to 
enable the Bank to recall the whole amount for certain specified 
reasons or according to the terms of the Bye-laws. As regards 
societies, the debts due by each individual member who has 
defaulted should be examined at a general meeting. In case of 
members, who have been really unable to pay owing to bad season 
or unforeseen circumstances the interest outstanding and as much 
of the principal as possible should be realised and extension of time 
granted at the meeting and new kistibandi bonds taken. The 
securities will be tested before the renewal of the bond. With the 
sanction of the Registrar accorded under Section 29 (2) of the Act, 
collateral security may be taken in the shape of livestock or other 
moveable property which would remain in the possession of the 
debtor but which may be called for by the Committee at any 
moment. Those who have wilfully defaulted should be leported 
to the Central Bank. No extension will be granted to them and 
suitable measures will be taken for the recovery of the debts due 
from them as indicated in the preceding paragraph in the case of 
a wilful defaulter. In granting extension to individuals or 
societies’ amount of debt, past conduct and resources will be taken 
into consideration. The case of every member who has been over¬ 
financed and who can not repay must be examined and in the case 
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of genuine insolvency of a member the amount which he can not 
repay, that is to say, amount by which his liabilities to the society 
exceed his assets may be written off and debited against the 
Reserve Fund of the society. This should be done only on con¬ 
dition that the debtor mortgages his property to the society. If 
he refuses to do this he should be treated as a wilful defaniter and 
the procedure suggested in case of wilful defaulters should be 
followed. If the amount to be written off exceeds the amount of 
the Reserve Fund, then the difference should be taken up bv 
arrangement among themselves by the solvent members of the 
society and each member should either pay up the amount for 
which he then agrees to be responsible or give a bond or pronote 
for the amount. 


(4) Grant ok Fresh Loans. 

All loan applications should be submitted by the societies to 
the Central Bank through the Supervisor or Departmental 
Inspector. Along with the application a detailed list showing the 
proposed distribution of the loan in a form prescribed should be 
submitted. The Supervisor or Inspector will scrutinize the list, 
make alterations when necessary and then forward it with his 
recommendations. The list should be prepared in a General 
Meeting of the society, if possible. In scrutinizing the list the 
Supervisor or Inspector should see that no habitual defaulter gets 
any fresh loan. Only those who are regular in payment of kist 
should be encouraged by further loans and the defaulters penalised 
by stoppage thereof. When the loan is sanctioned by the Central 
Bank intimation should be given to the society as well as to the 
Supervisor concerned who will get bonds executed in his presence 
according to the detailed lists already submitted. If the Central 
Bank curtails the loan a proportionate reduction should be made 
in the detailed list and bonds taken accordingly. Two or three 
office-bearers of the society would then come to the Central Bank 
for the money. The loans of office-bearers may be distributed by 
the Secretary to the Central Bank who would then make over the 
remainder of the loan to the office-bearers with the insti uction to 
distribute it to the members in the presence of the Supervisor. 
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(5) Supervision, 

Supervision is exercised by (a) periodical audit ; and 
(b) frequent inspection. 

The law provides for an annual audit for every registered 
society by the Registrar or by some person authorised by him. 
The object of this audit is to inspire the confidence of the members 
as well as of the financial market in the management of these 
societies and so help to establish their credit. The Registrar 
hopes that the staff of his Auditors and Inspectors will be sufficient 
to allow each Auditor one month to audit 12 societies and each 
Inspector one month to audit 8 societies. Their work will be 
generally confined to a thorough examination of accounts as well 
as of the working of societies in confirmity with the bye-laws. 

The Supervisors of the Central Bank who possess a thorough 
local knowledge will devote particular attention to the following 
thirteen points • 

They must see 

(1) that benami loans are not indulged in by office-bearers; 

(2) that loans are spent for the purpose for which they 

have been sanctioned; 

(3) that two persons do not go surety for each other at one 

and the same time; 

(4) that undesirable persons are not admitted as members; 

(5) that loans are not granted unless absolutely required; 

(6) that interest and principal are punctually realised; 

(7) that all power is not concentrated in the Chairman and 

Secretary; 

(8) that the Panchayets understand their duties and 

liabilities; 

(9) that each member really understands the meaning of 

unlimited liability and takes an active interest in 
the working of the Bank; 

(10) that the loans, as shown in the Loan Register, have 
actually been received by the members; 

(ix) that the cash balance has been correctly shewn in the 
Cash Book and tallies with the amount actually in 
hand; 
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(12) that the securities are substantial and have not 

deteriorated; and 

(13) that the Register of debts and properties is revised 

annually and brought up to date. 

The Supervisors will also instruct with monotonous regu¬ 
larity the members in the principles of co-operative credit and 
impress upon them time after time the fact that cheap credit is 
not the sole object of a society which is a democratic and educating 
institution. They must also explain to the members the principle 
of mutual aid and make them realise that bv promoting common 
good they are furthering their own private advantage. 

They should some times hold meetings of the members at 
night and give them some instruction in co-operative principles, 
honesty and thrift. 

(6) CO-OPERATIVE KtH'CATION AND PROMOTION OR 

Literacy among Members. 

In the new bye-laws of the Central Bank power has been taken 
to form a committee with members and non-members in order to 
carry out any work of the Bank. It is proposed to form a com¬ 
mittee like the Working Committee of the Bank for the promotion 
of education and inculcation of co-operative principles among the 
members of the Rural Societies. The Departmental Inspectors 
and any keen co-operator can be members of this committee. The 
Chairman of the Central Bank may be the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee. The Committee will organise public meetings at suitable 
centres and invite members of Rural Societies to attend them. 
Popular lectures on co-operation will be delivered at these meetings 
which may, if possible, be illustrated by lantern slides on co¬ 
operation. The Sanitary Inspector of the District Board and the 
District Agricultural Officer will also be requested to attend these 
meetings and deliver lectures 011 hygiene, sanitation, and agri¬ 
culture which will also be illustrated by lantern slides. Tn suit¬ 
able areas night schools will be started and aided by the Central 
Bank. The Board will also be asked to make a contribution. 
Prizes and medals will be awarded for short essays on any selected 
subject. Honorary Organisers will be appointed from among the 

9 
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teachers of H. E. Schools who will go round villages, hold meet¬ 
ings of societies and train up members in co-operative knowledge. 
A wholetime popular lecturer may also be appointed on a nominal 
salary. An endeavour will also be made for the composition and 
diffusion of leaflets on co-operation, hygiene and agriculture. The 
Central Bank will place the general education of its societies and 
the improvement of agriculture in the forefront of its programme. 
If the office-bearers and members are taught punctuality they 
will not fail to pay their kists, if they are taught to be frugal 
they will begin to save and there will be no lack of savings deposit 
and if they are taught the virtue of honesty, they will never fail to 
meet their obligations with the Central Bank. 

R. M. Das, 
Collector-C hairtnan. 



4. Notes on Co-operation in Khulna. 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society has 
done wonders. The whole fabric of the Society rests on the idea 
of eliminating middlemen between the Government and the Ganja 
cultivators. In the present article I shall give some practical 
hints as to how similar other societies can be started. My article 
is confined to the Khulna District which is cut up by numerous 
rivers and brooks and contains only two small railway lines—one 
broad gauge about 14 miles in length (Calcutta line) and the other 
narrow gauge about 20 miles in length (Bagerhat line—recently 
opened). There are some steamer lines but the principal means 
of communication is boat-journey. The result is prices of com¬ 
modities vary much from place to place. The reserved Sunder- 
bans forms the southern boundary of the jurisdiction of the Khulna 
Collectorate. 

(a) At times we hear rumours of portions of the Sundar- 

bans near Terkati (containing relics of pucca 
buildings, &c., said to have been erected in Pratapa- 
ditya’s time) being settled by Government on a 
99 years’ lease. Many middlemen are seeing the 
place and trying to secure the lease. Such leases 
were frequently given formerly but for state reasons 
Government has discontinued them. My sug¬ 
gestion is—Open a Co-operative Land Improvement 
Society and secure for it a 99 years’ lease of Terkati 
Abad from Government. I need not go into further 
details. 

( b) Khulna District is famous for its fishes. Fishermen 

are in very poor cond ; tion generally and sell the 
fishes to middlemen who export these to Calcutta 
and make enormous profits. My suggestion is— 
Open a Society of Fishermen and save them from 
the clutches of middlemen. 

(c) Khulna District is famous for its mat business. On 

an average mats worth Rs. 2 lakhs are annually 
exported by middlemen from various parts of the 
Khulna District—chiefly from Asasuni in Satkhira 
Sub-division. As usual the poor cultivators who 
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prepane the mats are in rags. My suggestion is— 
Take the business out of the hands of middlemen 
and save the poor mat-makers by opening a Co¬ 
operative Society. 

( d) Another important business in the Khulna District is 

the cutting of wood and gol-leaves (used for thatch¬ 
ing) in the reserved Sundarbans after taking license 
from the Forest Department and exporting these 
to various places. This business is chiefly in the 
hands of middlemen who give advances to the 
wood-cutters. A Co-operative Society of wood¬ 
cutters may be started with advantage. 

(e ) I have stated in the opening para that prices of 

commodities vary much from place to place in the 
Khulna District owing to lack of proper means of 
communication. This has created a class of un¬ 
scrupulous bankas (middlemen) who carry articles on 
boats and sell them in various places at enormous 
profits. Co-operative Societies may be started to 
equalise prices in various places and save the poor 
people from the extortions of the banias. Details 
can be easily worked out. 

(/) Government gives an annual grant for the maintenance 
of embankments in a Khas-Mehal near the Sundar¬ 
bans. The work is done by contractors with the 
labour of the Khas-Mehal tenants. The middlemen 
can be ousted by entrusting the annual Government 
grant to a Co-operative Society of the Khas-Mehal 
tenants. 

(g) At present enormous profits are made by excise vendors 
who are generally unscrupulous middlemen belong¬ 
ing to the up country. Co-operative Excise 
Vendors’ Societies may be started with advantage 
in consultation with the Excise Department. This 
seems at first theoretical but details can be worked 
out as in the case of the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ 
Co-operative Society; . 

(To be continued.) 


A. C. 
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5. Tantibund Cooperative Bank Ld. 

The working of the Tantibund Co-operative Bank during the 
past six years has been an unbroken record of steady progress of 
which any Society of its humble pretension might well be proud. 
This Bank was formed in March 1913 as the result of a film deter¬ 
mination on the part of its promoters to make it an ideal institution 
for the development of the co-operative movement in all possible 
directions in this part of the district. It is gratifying to note that 
the success that has so far attended its humble efforts has been able 
to elicit the following kind remarks from the present Registrar of 
the Co-operative Societies of Bengal in his admirable report for 
the year 1916-17. 

“The most successful society of this type is Tantibund in 
“Pubna which under able management is basking 
“in the sunshine of great success.” 

The Bank was started with a capital of Rs. 845/12/- only 
which in five years rose to Rs. 19,282/9/-. The deposits in the 
same period increased from Rs. 121/12/- to Rs. 16,545/4/-. A 
dividend of Rs. 12/8/ - per cent, has been maintained since 1917. 

Those who have any knowledge of the agricultural population 
of this country obsessed by a most obstinate inertia will vouch for 
the difficulties with which a co-operator is beset in fostering co¬ 
operation amongst them. But it is pleasant to note that inspite of 
the appalling dead-weight of moral apathy, the absence of 
ambition and the fatalistic acceptance of one’s lot, improvement 
in this direction has certainly been very encouraging. It is a 
growing sign of the Society’s popularity that many a dispute is 
being settled by it which otherwise would have been subjected to 
protracted litigation and many a contumacious member has now 
bcome an ardent advocate of co-operation. 

i 

T. Chaudhuri, 

Chairman, 

Tantibund Co-operative Bank Ld. 
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CO-OPERATION IN BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Mr. Wolff on Co-operation in Behar and Orissa. 

Dear Mr. Ahmed, 

Thank you very much for your last report which is to me 
most interesting reading. You are active in your Province and 
evidently producing good work. And I think, you are going well- 
ahead. 

You are perfectly right in being strict as instanced in 
Clause 8 and also in Clause 9. It would not be amiss if your 
Provincial regulation as stated in Clause 9 were made general. 
I also agree with you in respect of Clause 10 though that may 
involve some erroneous assumptions. 

On page 6 you make a good point to me in referring to the 
"extra risk” incurred in “guaranteeing unions” which naturally 
—societies shy at. So should I. And I believe that more 
societies will do so when they find out what their guarantee really 
means. 

Father Felix appears to be a treasure. I would rather see 
propaganda in his hands and those of Mr. Hodge than in those of 
a Government Officer especially when the latter is sent out to start 
societies. If he is sent out regularly, not by fits and starts, to 
lecture and instruct—well and good. The responsibility of 
starting will then be left to the members. Societies formed “to 
oblige the Government” have not much promise in them. 

I am glad that your Labour Corps have been able to lay by 
so much. But such remittances home are a familiar occurrence 
in co-operative banking. 

I am glad also to know that you have found competent and 
willing gentlemen to take up the work of the German Lutherans, 
As for “splitting up” their societies I do not know what was their 
original size. There seems a rather dangerous tendency in India 
to overdo the smallness of societies. It is that overdoing, which 
among other effects, concentrates business in the hands of Central 
Banks and makes these the “pivot”—that is a mistake. 
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As regards Reserve I do not consider that its investment in 
Central Bank Shares is ideal. You want your Reserve Fund to 
be get-able at any moment. Besides, after all, there is risk in 
such investment. It is right that a local society should put what 
money it can spare into the Central Bank—not as a permanent 
investment. 

Your drawing the bonds tight between Credit and Agriculture 
is quite as it should be. But a “Guaranteeing Union” acting as 
a supply society, at any rate permanently, is not altogether what 
one could wish. In the present stage you must use what co¬ 
operative machinery you have, to make the car go forward. But 
I look upon that merely as temporary. Even Central Banks 
should stick to their credit business only. 

Your shortage of Inspecting staff will, I hope, soon be 
remedied. The Government will have to do more on the teaching 
side of co-operation which is a very different thing from the 
business side. Inspection forms part of it. The Government 
will also have to do more in respect of education, more particularly 
primary or elementary education which indeed will be most useful 
to you. It is quite right that you should start your own Gurus 
and Pathshalas but that is really the Government’s business. 
Yours is to give co-operative training and education. Your 
establishment of a training school for Managers and clerks is an 
excellent thing. 

Your weavers do not appear to have made much progress. 
But I think that industry carried on with the help of co-operation 
has a future before it. 

I am glad that your people are turning their attention more to 
the cultivation of sugarcane though of course I do not know if your 
climate and soil are congenial. It ought to pay. And even if the 
juice all goes into Gur, it will liberate other juice for sugar for the 
world’s market. Production elsewhere is short. 

Your suggestion about Kamdar is good. The system works 
best when it is moderately controlled so as to make the teacher 
familiar to the taught and more readily get-at-able with sufficient 
time on his hands. 

Your having begun starting agricultural supply societies is 
most satisfactory. You cannot expect the Government to do too 
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much in this direction. It is for it indeed to set the tune and 
arouse the interest, beginning the work. But in the end it must 
be the beneficieries’ own. Conferences are an excellent thing. 
I hope they will develop knowledge and attract voluntary workers. 

Also Federation is most desirable. It will add strength to 
the movement and produce greater unity and pave the way for 
Federation Inspection, Federation Congress and Federation criti¬ 
cism of societies. Your Provincial Bank I wish god-speed. 
Finance wants interlinking and centralising. 

I know that you do not mind any critcism. So I do not 
apologise fo rmaking it, but remain, with best wishes for your 
further success. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Henry W. Wolff. 



CO-OPERATION IN BURMA 


In his latest report on Co-operative societies in Bnnna, the 
Registrar presses for the more general adoption of the view, 
already clearly enunciated in the Pnujab, that the co-operative 
movement is a measure of adult education and will repay additional 
expenditure in the improved economic position of the country-side. 
Moreover “proposals for the gradual development of local self- 
government in the province are under consideration and there could 
be no better training for the future elector to, or member of, the 
local bodies to be hereafter set up than the training in agricultural 
econimics and the business aspect of farming which necessarily 
results from service upon the committee of a well-managed union of 
co-operative societies.” The somewhat narrow view of co-opera¬ 
tion which gained acceptance in the early days is giving way to 
a true conception as the real place of the movement in the life of 
the people is securing wider recognition. “The work of the 
Government staff is becoming more and more that of skilled 
agricultural economists and the super-audit of a union and its 
affiliated societies, if properly carried out, is practically an agricul¬ 
tural and economic survey of the tract in which it is situated as 
well as an enquiry into the working of the co-operative institutions 
under audit. ’ ’ 

The introduction of business organisation into agriculture is 
bound to have far-reaching effects and it is not only the co- 
operators who benefit. The officials in touch with the movement, 
whether members of the department or district officers or others, 
find to hand a ready means of securing valuable knowledge of the 
real condition of the people and of discovering who, amongst these 
people, are the real trusted leaders. Of these latter the Registrar 
writes that “it is impossible to over-estimate the debt due both by 
co-operators and by the province as a whole to the thousand or so 
of local unpaid workers in rural areas who, as chairmen or vice- 
chairmen of the unions, have devoted their time, money and 
influence with such devotion and with so large a measure of success 
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to the economic uplifting of their fellow countrymen.” That 
education is spreading is evidenced by the progress made in 
societies. “Efficiency is undoutedly increasing, the members are 
becoming slowly more conscious of their rights and powers in 
general meeting and are exercising more control over the actions 
of their chairmen and committees. ” In other words, the real spirit 
of self-help and mutual control which is essential to self-govern¬ 
ment is gaining ground amongst the cultivators. The problem of 
providing funds for long term loans to redeem mortgages and 
other old debts is coming under consideration *and the Registrar is 
inclined to favour the issue of land bonds by the Provincial Bank. 
The difficulties in the way of such measures in India arise from 
customary rights in land and the inefficiency, from a business point 
of view, of the civil courts, and very careful enquiry will be needed 
before the most cautious attempt can be safely inaugurated in 
Burma. At the same time there is undoubtedly a problem to be 
solved, and while we are inclined to consider that fresh legislation 
will be needed, any experiment that may be tried will be watched 
with widespread interest. 

The important part played by cattle in the agricultural 
economy of India makes their care and improvement a matter of 
first-rate concern. Among the various methods adopted in other 
countries to enable farmers to replace losses in stock and also to 
give them a financial* interest in the welfare of the cattle of their 
neighbours, as well as of their own, the scheme of insurance has 
given very good results. In India, little has so far been done in 
this direction. If Burma be excepted, the total number of cattle 
insurance societies can almost be. counted on the fingers of both 
hands. Co-operators have been reluctant to take up this branch 
of their work, partly because of the absence of reliable figures re¬ 
garding mortality and partly because the belief is widely held that 
efforts are useless unless the inoculation of cattle against the most 
prevalent forms of epidemic disease can be carried out. Mr. 
MacKenna, in his report on the progress of agriculture, shows that 
too much weight should not be laid on the latter consideration, 
important though it is. As he observes, “the total and abysmal 
ignorance of the population, rich and poor, with regard to the 
health of 1 their livestock is one Of the most lamentable features,” 
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and he points out that inoculation is merely a palliative of the 
results of neglect. He believes that the best line of progress is by 
the instruction of the people in the proper care of their stock, and 
he therefore supports cattle insurance as an agency by which a 
healthy public opinion can be cultivated. When an insurance 
society is formed, it naturally becomes responsible for reporting 
outbreaks of contagious disease and since the members have a 
definite stake in the financial stability of the society they are likelv 
to use their influence in favour of segregation and preventive 
measures generally. Insurance thus paves the way for the 
popularisation of scientific treatment. A more serious difficulty 
is the lack of statistical information with regard to mortality, but 
here again an easy policy of inaction does not improve matters. 
The rates of premia must admittedly be tentative at first. If they 
are fixed too low, bankruptcy will ensue; if they are fixed much 
too high the movement will not spread. The latter difficulty has, 
it would appear, been experienced in Burma, and one is sorry to 
learn from the report before us that this very useful form of co¬ 
operation is making practically no progress, not all the societies 
registered are actually working, the cost of management is heavy 
and the idea is not gaining in popularity. Where owners of cattle 
are unwilling or unable to pay high premia, it is possible to limit 
the risks insured either by including deaths from certain causes 
or by the reduction of payments to a fixed fraction of the value of 
the animal, and though either device detracts from the merits of 
the system, each enables educational work to be carried on. Yet 
another method to which, we believe, a trial is being given in the 
Punjab is the establishment of thrift societies by which a member 
lays aside a certain sum each year, thus creating a fund to replace 
losses, hinder this scheme a contributor is certain of obtaining 
the payur its he has made; but, on the other hand, he has less 
interest in the welfare of other member’s cattle than under the 
co-operative system of insurance, a serious defect since the edu¬ 
cative aspect of insurance is as important as the financial protection 
it affords to individuals.— Pioncn. 

The co-operative movement is making satisfactory progress 
in Burma, according to the report just issued for the year ended 



June 30, 1918. The number of societies, their membership, and 
their working capital, all show an increase. An outstanding 
feature of the year’s records was a remarkable growth in urban 
societies, whose numbers and membership increased by 61 and 75 
per cent, respectively; and this development is considered the more 
notable because these societies depend entirely on their own 
resources and receive no outside assistance. The explanation 
appears to consist in the fact that the Government have found a 
capable man to look after these urban societies. The suggestion 
was made a year or two ago that a special assistant registrar should 
be appointed to supervise this branch of the co-operative movement. 
The suggestion was carried out, and to this step are ascribed in 
great measure the successful results since obtained. The Burman 
townsman has been regarded hitherto as improvident, but, accor¬ 
ding to Mr. Clayton, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies in 
Burma, he readily welcomes the regular visits of his society’s 
collector to his door and is even inclined to cavil when for some 
reason or other the visit is omitted.— Statesman. 



CO-OPERATION IN MADRAS 


1. Resolutions In the Madras Legislative Counoil. 

At a recent meeting of the Madras Legislative Council the 
Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapathi Razu moved the following reso¬ 
lution :— 

This Council recommends to the Governor in Council that 
the Government be pleased to provide a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs in the 
ensuing year to finance Co-operative Housing Societies on terms 
recommended by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies providing 
reasonable rate and longer term for re-payment. 

This Council recommends to the Governor-in-Council that the 
Government be pleased to authorise the Co-operative Registrar to 
recommend Government loans to Co-operative Agricultural 
Societies on such terms as may be approved by the Government, 
where the Government help is indispensable. 

In so doing, he said that his object in moving the resolution 
was because Government aid was necessary not only to encourage 
building societies to carry on their work but also to relieve the 
agricultural indebtedness of the people. State aid was forth¬ 
coming in all civilised countries more especially for the purpose 
of building societies, to solve the problem of housing the people. 
In India industrial concerns were now face to face with the prob¬ 
lem of providing houses for their employees, and in this con¬ 
nection he was glad to be able to testify to the lead taken by Messrs. 
Binny & Co., not only in providing houses, for their superior staff, 
but for the mill-hands of the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 
In the City of Madras there were only 60,000 houses for a 
population of 500,000 people, which gave one house for 8 or 9 
people. One-third the number of these houses were thoroughly 
insanitary, and no wonder infant mortality and general mortality 
was comparatively high in the city. In these circumstances it was 
the duty of the Government to encourage building societies to 
come into existence and to help them with bonuses. The second 
resolution aimed at money being given to agricultural societies. 
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It had been contended that it was not the duty of the State to 
relieve people from indebtedness. But it must be remembered 
that the agricultural population were very poor and thus this class 
of people had no money to deposit in banks. At present most of 
the crops raised by the agriculturalists went to the money-lender, 
who knowing the difficulties of agriculturists, dictated his own 
terms. When it was remembered that the agricultural indebted¬ 
ness in this Presidency amounted to something like Rs. 60 crores, 
it was obvious that large strides would have to be made to help the 
indebted agriculturist by reducing his exorbitant contractual 
relations with the merciless money-lender. There was no 
objection to this Government asking the Imperial Government to 
provide funds for the purposes indicated in the resolutions. Unless 
something was done India would, as stated by Sir James Meston, 
continue to be a land of waste and want. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Iyer seconded. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Cardew, in reply, pointed out 
that “this land of waste and want” had consumed perhaps half 
the world’s production of gold in the last 25 years. Iu Mr. 
Datta’s report on prices he touched on this question. It was 
pointed out that the absorption of gold in India rose to Rs. 6 % 
crores in 1890, to Rs. 22 crores in 1908, and to Rs. 27 crores in 
1910-11. That was rqther a remarkable thing for a land of waste 
and want. Where did it all go to? It was wasted in one sense, 
it was locked up in jewellery or put into hoards and not utilised 
as it should be for the very purpose to which this resolution had 
reference, in some form of productive expenditure. From April, 
1915, to the present time, nearly Rs. 120 crores had been added to 
the circulation in India. To provide India with this currency, 
besides using up the world’s current production of silver, depleted 
the existing stock. Without the aid of the United States they 
would not have been able to satisfy India’s appetite for metallic 
currency. This continuous demand for metallic currency on this 
scale must react greatly on their currency, and until some change 
accrued in the habits of the people in India this enormous drain of 
precious metal in India would continue to hamper the progress of 
the country and force up prices. He agreed with the Hon'ble 
. J^ember that a better sy stem of banking was required in India, hut 
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it did not lie entirely at the door of the Government that people 
did not promote banks. Was everything to be done by the 
Government ? An Indian Bank had been floated in Madras, but 
how many branches did it develop ? 

Was there any evidence that the progress of the co-operative 
movement had been hampered by lack of money? One of the 
things of which they had reason to be proud in this Presidency 
was the co-operative movement, which had been entirely a non¬ 
official movement. The whole of its funds had come from the 
public, and the remarkable success was shown by the fact that the 
working capital was the biggest in India. They had over 
Rs. 2 crores as working capital, which was the largest in any 
Province in India. It was a mistake to draw upon the State for 
working capital for ordinary agricultural working. There was 
no evidence that such a step as that proposed in the second reso¬ 
lution was necessary, and he really believed it would not be appre¬ 
ciated by those who had the real interests of the co-operative 
movement at heart. The acceptance of a resolution like this and 
its consequences would not be at all welcome to the more thought- 
full section of co-operators. With regard to the other resolution, 
the Government had accepted the principle of co-operative house¬ 
building for the poor, and the only question at issue was whether 
money at this moment was really wanted. If any building society 
had applied for funds, the Government would certainly take steps 
to find funds for the purpose. It would not be an advantage to 
lock up Rs. 5 lakhs in the Budget for the purpose. He was 
assured by the Finance Department that there would be no diffi¬ 
culty in supplying the necessary funds. Besides they had already 
framed the Budget, and to alter it now would upset all financial 
arrangements. 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. K. Ramanujachari agreed with Sir 
Alexander Cardew that no help was required for agricultural 
societies. But for building societies long time loans were neces¬ 
sary, and Government could usefully arrange to obtain these. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapathi Razu said he did not agree 
with Sir Alexander Cardew as to the inadvisability of extending 
Government help to Co-operative Credit Societies. In Java loans 
were given by Government banks to people, merchants being 
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prohibited to lend, and this had led to very good results, and people 
were able to obtain money at a cheap rate of interest. 

The resolution being put to the vote was declared lost. 

At another meeting of the Madras Legislative Council the 
Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Iyer moved the following 
resolution :— 

This Council recommends to His Excellency in Council that 
the Government should take all necessary steps for increasing the 
present rate of creation or formation of new co-operative societies 
and should especially get appointed a much larger number of 
officers (with staff) for the creation of new societies on an ampler 
scale. 

This was accepted by Government. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Iyer next moved the 
following :— 

This Council recommends to His Excellency in Council that 
the Government should grant free advertisement to co-operative 
institutions in all the periodical publications issued by Govern¬ 
ment. 

The mover said that if free advertisements were allowed in 
Government publications, it would be a means of more money 
flowing into co-operative Societies. The present diffidence of the 
people to invest money, in Co-operative Societies was a sense of 
insecurity with regard to their money. Government publications 
advertising the Co-operative Societies would have the power of 
allaying this fear. Without incurring any great expense, space 
could be found in the Law Reports and other publications for 
advertisements with regard to leading co-operative banks in the 
Presidency. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Suryanarayana Rao seconded the 
resolution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell said that it was not 
possible for the Government to accept the resolution as put before 
the Council. Besides the Law Reports there are a number of 
other publications such as the Fort St. George Gazette the District 
Gazettes, etc. A great number of these were published mostly for 
purpose of reference and went to officials. Not much would be 
gained therefore by advertising in Government publications. The 
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publication of these advertisements would give the impression that 
there was a sort of Government guarantee to the society, which 
would be a great mistake. The principle governing private 
advertisements in the Fort St. George Gazette was that thev should 
not compete with the local newspapers. Advertisements in the 
case of co-operative Societies would be far more effective if they 
appeared in the public newspapers. The Government had not 
desire to compete with the newspapers over the publication of 
advertisements in the official Gazettes. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. S. Krishna Rao wanted to know if 
arrangements could not be made for each District Gazette under¬ 
taking to publish advertisements of co-operative Societies in the 
District concerned. 

H. E. the Governor said that the Government could not 
accept the resolution, but the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
would be consulted regarding the suggestion of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Krishna Rao. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. V. Narasimha Iyer then withdrew the 

resolution. 


2. The “Pioneer” on Co-operation In Madras. 

“Everywhere”, says Mr. Wolff in his latest book, “have 
Governments, bent upon promoting the prosperity of their 
countries, and more specifically of agriculture, given what en¬ 
couragement they could to the introduction, and subsequent more 
and more perfect organisation of agricultural co-operation—in 
some cases more than was useful. But in any case they may claim 
the merit of having recognised the importance, not to say indis- 
pensibility, of the establishment of organisation on co-operative 
lines and shown their goodwill.” To what extent this is true is 
perhaps only realised to full by that small body of enthusiasts 
who study closely the voluminous literature on the subject. The 
densely inhabited and closely cultivated countries of Europe were 
forced by economic stress to seek salvation in eo-operal ion some 
time before newly populated areas felt the need, but in the United 
States, Canada, and other lands much propaganda work is now 
being energetically carried on. In India the progress made in 
the last ten years has been remarkable, and every local adminis- 

ii 
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tration bears willing witness to the success that is being achieved 
and to the good work that is being done. The Government of 
Madras has added to the general testimony a contribution of value 
in urging the desirability of the enlistment of “the aid of non¬ 
official gentlemen throughout every village and town in the 
Presidency for starting, carrying on and managing co-operative 
institutions. By their public spirit in devoting themselves to this 
valuable work they can confer great and lasting benefit on their 
fellow countrymen.” It is upon the enthusiasm and energy of 
these, as the Government review records, that the success of the 
movement so greatly depends, and it is perhaps not too hypocritical 
to note that the enthusiasm and energy is at present confined to a 
number within nameable limits. The annual report of the 
Registrar in England and Wales is generally a somewhat im¬ 
personal document for the reason that the movement there is so 
huge and so independent of official aid that it would be. as im¬ 
possible as it is unnecessary to name the unselfish and public- 
spirited legion who carry on a work of a magnitude that is seldom 
realised. In India the true co-operative spirit is growing slowly, 
but still it is slowly growing. The poor, as almost everywhere, 
have more sympathy for their fellows than have those less hardly 
circumstanced, but it was necessary, in the peculiar conditions of 
this country, to enlist the services of the more educated and well- 
to-do to manage the central financial institutions and these bodies 
had at first to be run on what were practically joint stock lines. 
With the development of primary societies and the discovery of 
ability and public spirit amongst their members it is becoming 
more and more desirable to transfer to these such portion of the 
control of Central Banks as can with safety be entrusted to them. 
There is thus provided to the educated few a rare opportunity of 
utilising the advantages of their training to guide their less 
fortunate brothers in the true paths of sound finance and real self- 
government. The opportunity is not always welcomed. In 
Madras the number of societies holding shares in Central Banks 
is greater than the number of individuals and yet we read that there 
Is “considerable reluctance” in advancing towards the more purely 
en-qperntiye form of control, it has been Urged with considerable 
lorfee that co-operation is Home Rule in the economic sphere mid 
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in so far as this is true the aptitude displayed for the one affords 
some sort of a rough test of fitness for the other. Of one point 
there is, we consider, less room for doubt. The extent to which 
the educated classes show in practical form their readiness to serve 
their brothers is a test of the extent to which they can be entrusted 
with the interests of those brothers; and it is here that the annual 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies possess an interest 
of more than parochial value. 

In Madras satisfactory all round progress is recorded, but, 
as in other provinces, there is a continuing unsatisfied need for 
sound teaching of business principles. The credit societies 
appear to be adding to their total debt faster than they are increas¬ 
ing their own capital, so that net outside indebtedness is rising; 
as, however, the average debt per member is slightly less than last 
year, this may be due to the formation of new societies whose 
members commence to borrow at once while they build up their 
own capital very slowly. The Registrar supplies no details as 
to the purposes for which loans were required, but gives figures 
showing that nearly 19 lakhs of rupees were advanced for redeem¬ 
ing prior debts and a little short of 30 lakhs for “productive 
purposes.’’ The attitude of co-operative societies towards the 
very difficult question of the redemption of old debts will in future 
be largely influenced by the extent to which civil courts make free 
use of the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. If the courts exercise 
their full powers it should be possible for credit societies to work 
in close co-ordination with them and to assist judgment debtors to 
pay what the courts decide to be equitable. So long ago as 1875 
the Deccan Riots Commission reported that “the chief cause of 
the present indebtedness of the ryot is ancestral debt, ’ ’ and it is 
the existence of this old burden which has hitherto hampered all 
efforts to secure for the cultivators that position of economic inde¬ 
pendence which is required to foster the spirit of progress and 
enterprise. The real debt or rather the debt which a court oi 
equity would find to be due is very far from being as heavy as is 
generally supposed, but it is weighted with grossly unfair con¬ 
ditions arid if co-operation can free the cultivators from these 
conditions and the courts can free them from the burden of usuri¬ 
ous interest, there should be considerably more readiness to adopt 



tlie methods advocated by the - agriculturl departments. Even 
without the aid of the Usurious Loans Act the co-operative societies 
have advanced over 83 lakhs in the last six years to redeem old 
debts, and if the courts make fully use of their new powers, progress 
in future should be much more rapid. The credit societies are now 
taking up the supply of members’ requirements, and seed, 
manure, cloth, salt and oil have been successfully distributed with 
considerable advantage; a few are attempting the more difficult 
task of filing the produce jointly. The amount involved so far 
is small, but the profit resulting is enough to encourage further 
efforts. Co-operative stores are spreading amongst the urban 
classes and should prove useful in mitigating the distress due to 
existing high prices. The attempt to restore prosperity to the 
weaving community has afforded an interesting lesson of the 
sincerity of the loud-voiced sympathy emanating from the popular 
politician. Two British officials, moved to pity by the deplorable 
condition in which the weavers of Berhampur had fallen owing to 
the rise in the price of yarn, started a society and subscribed 
liberally towards the capital. Nearly a hundred weavers joined 
and it only required good arrangements to market the cloth to 
ensure success. The local merchants as usual refused assistance 
and the scheme appeared to be on the verge of failure when Sir 
Gordon Fraser, of Messrs. Best and Co,, generously offered to 
supply yarn and to market the cloths at a small commission. The 
result is that it has been found possible to pay the weavers a really 
attractive wage, and many, whom poverty had driven to emigrate 
to Calcutta, are now returning. The Registrar considers that it 
would be possible to organise weaveis’ societies in several other 
centres were it possible to make similar good arrangements to 
market the cloth, but in Madras as in other provinces the local 
shop-keepers refuse to sell the cloth of any weavers who are trying 
by co-operation to escape from the old position of economic bondage 
to one of independence. There is in Madras a greater variety than 
usual in the objects of societies, but the majority of the experi¬ 
ments are on too small a scale to permit of any very definite con¬ 
clusions being drawn. Building societies are making good 
progress ; a printing society has made a satisfactory start ; 
twelve fishermen’s societies are repotted to be doing good work* 
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especially in the encouragement of thrift. An interesting side* 
light on Indian life is afforded by the conditions prevailing in the 
agencies of the Northern Circars where the people are characterised 
by “remarkable straightforwardness and honesty. They are 
greatly victimised by traders and sowcars who lend them money 
at very high rates of interest and cheat them over the purchase of 
their produce and the sale of their requirements.” 

The promotion of the economic prosperity of a large and 
populous province is a task far beyond the powers of a single 
Registrar and a small staff, able and industrious though they 
undoubtedly are. It is not, moreover, enough that the attitude 
of the general public should be “most cordial and benevolent.” 
The picture of a small body of conscientious officials and non¬ 
officials labouring for the uplift of a backward people is probably 
pleasant to look at but nothing less than the whole-hearted 
collaboration of every man of education and understanding will 
be needed if the movement is to spread throughout the province 
and achieve results comparable w ; th its record in other countries. 
In a recently published compilation, “Some South Indian 
Villages,” Professor Gilbert Slater has thrown some light on the 
general ignorance of real economic facts amongst the educated 
classes of Madras. These seem to be imbued with an altogether 
untenable idea as to the amount and effect of the Government land 
revenue, but have no idea at all of the extent to which the annual 
demand of the village usurer exceeds that of the state. The latest 
report of the Registrar is an interesting record of work accom¬ 
plished and contains a still more interesting promise of what the 
future could contain if all classes would realise that while cordiality 
and benevolence are charming attributes, unselfish, strenuous and 
persistent labour will yield results of greater value to the lasting 
benefit of their fellow countrymen. 

3. New Lines of Co-operative Development. 

Early in this year a Society was started at Uttamapalayam, 
called the “Kambam Valley Labour Supply Co-operative 
Society”, the principal objects cf the Society being the improve 
ment of the economic condition of the labourers by relieving them 
from the clutches of the Kanganies, and also to ensure the steady 



supply of reliable labour to the Tea and Cardamom Estates of the 
Travancore State. The Society has begun well and is doing good 
work as present, supplying labour to the Thangamalai Estate of 
Mr. McArthur. About six batches of labourers have already 
been sent to this Estate. This Society is under the direction of 
the Y. M. C. A. and is in charge of Mr. G. D. Dawson, of that 
Association. Only the other day the Kodarkanal Co-operative 
Stores, Limited, was started. The special features of the Stores 
are that sales may be made to non-members as well, and on monthly 
accounts also, if not in cash. These concessions were obtained 
from the Government as a special case to suit the convenience of 
the visitors to this delightful hill station for the hot weather. 
The Stores will cater for the requirements of both Europeans and 
Indians, and both nationalities are allowed to be members there. 
The Stores was established mainly through the endeavours in this 
direction of Mr. Michie Smith, Chairman of the Kodaikonal 
Municipal Council. Mr. A. W. C. Skelton, the Vice-Chairman 
of the Council, is the President of the Stores, and Mr. John Tapp 
is the Secretary. Co-operative Credit Societies have also been 
started in almost all the Municipal Towns of this district for the 
benefit of the Municipal employees, especially for the menials 
except in the Municipality of Bodinayakanur. 



CO-OPERATION ABROAD 


(From the Russian Co-operator, March, 1919.) 

By Prof. V. Totomianz. 

The second half of 1917 and the year 1918 were not favour¬ 
able for the Co-operative Movement in Russia. The disorgani¬ 
sation of transport greatly impeded thesupply of goode to the 
capitals and other towns. Later on, when the Bolsheviks came 
to power, Central Russia soon found itself isolated from other parts 
of the country, and the central co-operative organisations could 
only with great difficulty communicate with their branches in the 
Ukraine, Siberia, and other provinces of Russia. 

The Industrial Department of the Central Union of Con¬ 
sumers’ Societies, and co-operative production in general, 
experienced great difficulties owing to the scarcity of raw 
materials, as well as of labour—workmen who would work without 
presenting exorbitant demands being practically absent. 
Generally speakig the very spirit of enterprise was lacking. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the number of' co-operative pro¬ 
ductive undertakings increased considerably, owing to the fact 
that the co-operative organisations acquired a great number of 
works and factories from private manufacturers. 

The Moscow Narodny Bank suffered a great deal of hardship 
because both the Head Office and the numerous branches in the 
provinces had to waste much efEort in order to prevent the 
nationalisation of the Bank. On the other hand the Bank gained 
considerably because the nationalisation of banking left it in a 
position of practical monopoly as the only bank co-existing with 
the State Bank. The Moscow Narodny Bank drew to itself many 
millions of deposits from the late depositors of the nationalised 
panics. Similarly many unions of credit societies also gained 
considerably through the nationalisation of banking. So the 
XlhjOn of Credit Societies of Nijni-Novgorod, which appears as a 



large co-operative banking institution of that province, acquired 
the premises of many branches of the nationalised banks, retaining 
also the services of their former staffs. 

Passing now to a more detailed account of the progress of the 
central organisations, let us begin our review with the Moscow 
Narodny Bank. ■ . 

The M. N. B. has now branches in Petrogard, Rostovon-Don, 
Novo-Nikolaievsk, Perm, Rybinsk, Vladivostok, Charkoy, Tiflis, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Tchita, Vologda, Saratov, Omsk, Irkutsk, 
Archangel, Ekaterinburg, London, and New York. It owns a 
huge house in the central part of Moscow, worth not less than five 
million roubles. The share capital of the Bank amounts to ten 
million roubles,* the great majority of the shares belonging to co¬ 
operative societies and only a small percentage to private persons. 
In the early years of the existence of the Bank its shares were 
readily bought by private persons, but at present its Articles of 
Association do not allow of such sales. On the ist August, 191$, 
the reserve capital of the Bank amounted to 440,000 roubles ; the 
deposits and current accounts to 677,043,905 roubles ', the total 
of the balance sheet to 1,179,684,875 roubles ; the net profit for 
1917 amounted to 872,698 roubles. 

Let us turn now to the data relating to the Moscow, or, as it 
is known now, the All-Russian Union of Consumers’ Societies, 
otherwise the “Centrosoyus,” which during 1917 made a turn¬ 
over of 200 million roubles. The Union represents a federation 
of unions ; in other words, only unions of co-operative societies, 
but not individual societies, are admitted into membership. Thus 
the Central Union is a co-operative organisation unique in its form, 
the like of which does not exist in Western Europe. 

Notwithstanding the highly mfavourable condit'ons which*, 
amongst others, put a stop to any transactions between the Union 
and some of its branches, the turnover of the Union for the first 
four months of 1918 grew to enormous figures. The turnover of 
the Central Office of the Union, i.e., not counting that of the branch 
offices amounted to 70.5 million roubles, the largest share in this 
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? *Since the above Was written the authorised share capital-of the-Bank 

..has increased to’160 millions and the paid up capital to 35 million roubles. 
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figure, about 23 million roubles, being due to the operations of the 
fish and grocery departments of the Union. 

As to its industrial undertakings, their position is as follows : 
During the first five months of 1918 the value of the output of 
18 works belonging to the union was 18.5 million roubles. The 
largest concern owned by the Union is its confectionery works at 
Moscow, which during the above indicated time produced 45,000 
poods of 1 confectionery, worth 7.5 million roubles. The second 
place in point of the turnover is occupied by the tobacco factory of 
the Union, situated in the village of Vseslavin in the province of 
Tambov, the output of which amounted to 30,000 poods of tobacco, 
worth three million roubles. Next came the molasses works, with 
an output of 63,000 poods of molasses and starch, worth three 
million roubles. It must be pointed out that the output of all the 
above works would have been much higher, if not for the stoppage 
of works for about two months in March—May. The chemical 
and sorting and weighing works of the Union put on the market 
during the first five months of 1918 various goods (vinegar, ink, 
boot polish, pepper, etc.) of the value of 2.3 million roubles. The 
output of the boot factory in Zaraisk, which is one of the largest of 
such factories in Russia, was 42,000 pairs of boots, worth 
1.4 million roubles. In April the new soap factory of the Union 
at Moscow started work and its output up to the end of May was 
about 6,000 poods of soap worth 404,000 roubles. 

The flour mills of the Union were standing idle practically 
the whole of that period owing to the absence of grain. In June 
the mill at Saratov was put to milling some grain brought by the 
peasants, while the one at Rybinsk was still idle. 

Let us turn now from the production of the Central Union to 
the data about co-operative production in Russia generally. 
According to the data collected by the statistical department of the 
Union the number of co-operative industrial undertakings—not 
counting various kustar artels and similar concerns—was 500, of 
which there were :— 

Flour Mills ... 

Bakeries 

Blacksmiths’ shops 
Soap factories 

12 
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Boot factories 

• * * 

... 28 

Leather works 


28 

Oil mills 

, ,, 

27 

Agricultural machinery works 

26 

Confectioneries 

• t # 

18 

Sawmills 


16 

Sausage works 

• • 4 

15 

Iron works 

4 4 4 

IO 

Tobacco factories 

• 44 

4 

Sugar refineries 

« • » 

2 


It may be of interest to mention also a characteristic co¬ 
operative organisation of Russia, namely the Moscow Union of 
Kustar Artels, existing now for five years. During 1917 the 
Union marketed over 1. r million roubles worth of articles produced 
by its members. The membership of the Union includes artels 
engaged in the manufacture of furniture, toys, metal wares, 
ribbons, wooden wares, buttons, etc., situated in the provinces of 
Moscow and Jaroslav. The Union has in Moscow a furniture 
department and stores, a department and stores for raw materials, 
as well as its own sawmill. 

What is the total strength of Russian Co-operation ? 

It is impossible to give a more or less accurate reply to this 
question, because no proper co-operative statistics exist. It is 
possible only to give some more or less approximate figures about 
the turnover of some of the largest co-operative organisations. In 
a paper read at a meeting of the co-operative unions and combi¬ 
nations of- the province of Moscow held in January, 1918, the total 
value of the purchasing operations of the co-operative societies of 
the ten provinces adjoining Moscow was put at 800 million 
roubles. To this may be added that the total value of the sale 
operations of the whole of distributive co-operation in Russia is 
estimated by some authorities to reach 5,000 million roubles. 

Turning now from unions of co-operative societies to the 
individual societies, and from general data to individual reports, 
we may first put on record that the two largest co-operative societies 
are situated in Moscow. One of those, belonging to Labour Co¬ 
operation, had in June, 1918, 160,000 members; while the other, 
bring open to all classes of the population, had a membership of 
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20,000 persons. Other large societies are the Society “Vpered” 
(Forward) in Petrogard with 50,000 members, and the Society 
“Edinenie” (Unity) in Charkov with 18,000 members. 

The first place in point of membership belongs, however, to 
credit Co-operation. The latest available figures refer to the 
15th October, 1917, when there were in Russia 16,477 credit 
societies, united in 136 unions with a total membership of over 
10.5 million persons. The totals of the balance sheets of the 
credit societies on the 1st January, 1917, amounted to 9,837 
million roubles, while the total of their deposit accounts reached 
the figure of 682.3 million roubles. 

The following table shows the growth in the numbers of co¬ 
operative societies of various kinds between the year 1915 and 
1918 :— 



Numbers 

on 



1st January, 

1 st January, 



1915- 

1918. 

Increase. 

Credit societies 

14.350 

16,500 

2,150 

Consumers’ societies ... 

10,900 

25, OCX) 

34,100 

Agricultural societies ... 

6,600 

8,400 

1,850 

Creamery artels 

2,700 

3 >°oo 

300 

Knstar artels 

600 

1,500 

900 

Total 

35,2000 

54,400 

19,200 


This table shows the unprecedented growth of Russian Co¬ 
operation, one of the results of which is that at present about one- 
third of the population of Russia is organised in Co-operation. It 
remains to be hoped that the numerical growth of the movement 
will be accompanied by a similar progress in its moral influence 
and position. Up till now, while it succeeded in educating the 
population to the importance of co-ordinated economic efforts, the 
movement has been unable wholly to fulfil its moral mission. 
Very likely this was beyond its power, however beneficial its 
endeavours in this connection may have been. 


A Co-operative University in Rossis. 

la pursuance of a resolution of the last All-Russian Co- 



operative Congress a Co-operative University (“Co-operative 
Institute”) was opened on the 17th September, 1918, in Moscow, 
at the premises of the Moscow Union of Co-operative Credit 
Societies. 

The estimates for the first year were fixed at 1,500,000 
roubles, in addition to which every co-operative organisation has 
to contribute a percentage from its turnover for the further main¬ 
tenance and development of this important and unique educational 
establishment. 

The Co-operative Institute is to train the most qualified 
workers for the Co-operative Movement, so that the students 
entering the University are expected to possess a previous general 
high school education. 

It is hoped that this institute will provide highly skilled 
instructors for co-operative work, properly trained directors for the 
boards of co-operative organisations, editors of leading co-operative 
reviews, etc. 

One hundred applications have been received from aspirants 
wishing to join the Institute. Provision is made also for persons 
with special aims to take single courses and lectures and study 
special practical work in seminaries. 

The first to be opened was the economic-co-operative section, 
covering the teaching t of economic subjects relating to Co¬ 
operation, its theory, methods, and organisation in general. 

The second will be a commercial co-operative section, for the 
training of commercial-managers. 

The third will include courses and seminaries for the study of 
co-operative production. 

Besides the full courses short special courses have been 
started. 

In November a special course was arranged for the study of 
co-operative statistics extending over ten days, for persons of both 
sexes, from 16 years of age upwards. (Terms : 50 roubles per 
course.) 

It is also proposed : to start a general course on the theory of 
Co-operation, extending oyer a period of six weeks, and courses in 
backing and book-keeping lasting the same period ; also a special 
course of lectures on refrigeration, cold storage, and ice making. 
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For this year arrangements have been made to start special 
courses on co-operative housing, and also lectures on the methods 
of the organisation of co-operative courses throughout the whole 
country. 

On the 30th September, 1918, a library was opened at the 
University for the use of students and of co-operators in general. 

The best co-operative and scientific forces of Moscow <are 
invited to take part in the organisation of the courses, and in giving 
lectures and taking the classes. 

As the financial situation of the Institute is secure, its 
promoters hope to be able to develop it into a real training ground 
on the basis of Co-operation for highly skilled workers in the field 
of the economic and social reconstruction of Russia. 



EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS 


1. Bengal Provincial Co-operative Federation* 

The federation came into existence under two very severe handicaps* 
The first months of its existence were those dark months that preceded the 
dawn of final victory for the Allies, when the prospects of the co-operative 
movement in Bengal were anything but rosy, it being impossible to foresee 
the recoveries in the price of jute and the fall in the price of piece-goods* 
which were witnessed towards the end of the year. The second handicap 
was the taking over at very high rates of interest, 7 per cent, on the average 
of deposits amounting to about 12 lakhs of rupees which the Central Banks 
had formerly held from Calcutta financiers. In such difficult times, however, 
as those early months were, even 7 per cent, per annum for 4 years’ deposits 
was not be considered excessive and the federation has reason to be 
grateful to those financiers who agreed to the transfer of their deposits in 
Central Banks at reduced rates. 

The report of the directors on the working of the society for the first 
nine months of its existence states that from the 1st of July, last year, the 
federation took over all the cash credits granted by the Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Darjeeling branch, to the Central Banks in the presidency. The 
total cash credit thus given to the federation was 3 lakhs of rupees and over¬ 
drafts against this ran as high as 2.75 lakhs of rupees in the month of August. 
This account showed a credit balance in the federation’s favour in the month 
of October and at several subsequent dates. The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Darjeeling branch, has treated the federation with unfailing courtesy and 
greatly assisted it in the difficult times before the victory of the Allies altered 
the whole financial situation. 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Society has been one of the greatest 
supports of the federation, with which its relations exemplify the highest 
form of co-operation in the presidency. The Naogaon Society could not 
have started its successful business career if the federation had not advanced 
it, two lakhs of rupees. As soon as the society came into funds it loyally 
offered its support to the federation and it has steadily continued that sup¬ 
port. With a few exceptions all the Central banks in the province had joined 
the federation before the 31st of December, and it is hoped that by the date 
of the general meeting all will have joined. The relations between the 
Central banks and the federation have on the whole been most harmonious ; 
although* before the actual aims and objects of the federation were dearly 
understood, there was a tendency amongst some of its members to expect too 
modi, .from it, and especially to expect to get loans in response to telegrams 
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of by return of post. In some Central banks doubts as to the benefits to 
be derived from the federation were expressed and it was suggested that the 
federation would even prove a loss to the Central banks by being unable to 
pay a dividend. It is natural that innovations should be looked upon with 
suspicion, but it is hoped that the balance sheet will be sufficient to prove 
that the federation is to be a reliable friend to the central banks. 

The federation has already saved the movement from a possible disaster 
by coming in the middle of the last year to the timely aid of the largest 
Central Bank in the province in a severe crisis brought about by an un¬ 
fortunate combination of circumstances which have since completely altered. 
That Central Bank has in its own report gratefully acknowledged that it 
was saved by the federation and enabled by it to bring its own affairs to a 
safe and 9ound condition. It is scarcely necessary to say that if the largest 
Central Bank in the province had been unable to tide over the crisis which 
preceded the harvesting of the last jute crop not a single Central Bank in 
the province could have escaped the disaster which would have ensued. The 
federation therefore can lay claim to have already within the first few months 
of its existence demonstrated its utility by saving the whole movement from 
a severe panic if not from an actual disaster.— Commerce. 

The Housing Problem in Madras. 

The recent discussion in the Legislative Council of the Madras City 
Municipal Amendment Bill has made it clear that house property in the City 
will continue to be the main source of municipal revenue, as it has been in 
the past. No doubt rates have been raised under various other heads, but 
they cannot be expected to add as much to the coffers of the Corporation as 
the property tax. During the discussion in the Council, property interests 
were strongly defended, but, in the last resort any increase in property tax 
is bound to fall on occupiers. Whenever revision of house assessment had 
taken place in the past, owners not merely recouped themselves for the 
enhancement from the occupiers, but often made it a pretext for what 
amounted, in the majority of cases, to undue exaction from occupants, who 
were at the same time coerced into giviing receipts for much smaller rents 
than they were actually paying them. This was a device resorted byWners 
to hoodwink the municipal authorities and to escape paying assessment on 
the higher rents which they actually received. During the last decade or 
so, notwithstanding an increasing number of new tenements in the City, 
house-rent has been going up by leaps and bounds. This increase, taking 
place simultaneously with the advance in the cost of living generally, has hit 
the middle and poorer classes hard and has led to undoubted overcrowding, 
notably in already congested areas. In the case of these classes an inordinate 
increase in the cost of living has driven them to economise in ways directly 
detrimental to health. Children have always been among the first to suffer 
frpfl} t&i* /congestion and the consequent growth of insanitary conditions. 
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If a census of houses in the City, including these of the lowlier grades, were 
taken, and also a census of their inmates, it would reveal a state of things 
which ought to cause great anxiety to municipal authorities. Georgetown 
and portions of Triplicane will be found to be amongst the most congested 
areas in the City. Public lectures on health, hygiene, and sanitation, while 
exceedingly valuable in their educative aspects, only make middle and poorer 
classes desperate at their condition, and only serve to bring home to them 
their utter helplessness to improve their surroundings. Measures for the 
relief of congestion are among the most primary and urgent needs of the 
City population, and these have to be undertaken and carried out as a condi¬ 
tion preliminary to the execution of costly sanitary reforms. To leave con¬ 
gestion unrelieved and to attempt other kinds of sanitary reforms is to 
perpetuate the root cause of the trouble and to adopt only palliatives where 
radical measures are called for. There are undoubtedly large areas of open 
space in the City ; but in any scheme for the relief of congestion it will be 
undesirable to encroach on these, which serve as the lungs of Madras. On 
the other hand, wherever opportunities present themselves to municipal 
authorities, new open spaces like Loane vSquare and Sivaguanam Square 
ought to be brought into existence. How much and how well these are 
appreciated is known to all residents of Georgetown. Such open spaces laid 
out as gardens and tank squares are a special feature of Calcutta, where in 
the evenings large concourses of people gather to take the air. 

The new Municipal legislation ought to have been taken advantage of 
to organise well-planned schemes of town extension and relief of congestion, 
which, if the resulting benefits are not to be delayed unduly, ought to be 
earned out simultaneously. There are enormous areas of open spaces round 
the City which an enterprising Corporation would do well to acquire and lay 
out as residential areas provided with all the amenities of life. The under¬ 
taking need not involve the Corporation in any costly expenditure of its 
funds. On the other hand, if carefully and judiciously worked, such a 
scheme may be made to pay the Corporation, while it will undoubtedly 
benefit the population, which will be enabled to secure for themselves healthy 
quarters to live in. That there is scope for immense good being done in this 
direction by the Corporation will be patent to anybody who takes the trouble 
to inspect what the enterprising Directors of the Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills are doing in Perambur and Vyasarpadi for housing their workmen. 
Outside the Poonamallee toll gate, to the north of Perambur, along the high 
road to the Red Hills, to the west of Rodambakam, to the south of Adyar, 
and in several other suburbs of the City, there are extensive areas the 
potentialities of which for building purposes deserve to be investigated. The 
proposed loop line from Chetput to the west of Perambur to link up with 
the contemplated metre gauge line from Madras to Renigunta, will bring 
extensive areas within easy distance of the railway and communication might 
be father improved by extension of tram lines to connect with the railway. 
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To the south of the town, the suburban loop line once suggested to run from 
St. Thomas* Mount via Guindy and the Adyar, along the foreshore of the 
beach to Georgetown, is worthy of re-examination. There was a time when 
we opposed such a scheme, but other times and other measures is a maxim 
which is sufficient excuse for our present opinion. The Corporation, the 
Railway Companies, and Electric Tramways can among them do much to 
help Jn the development of all these suburbs as town extensions. In this 
connection, they may call in the aid of the co-operative movement, which has 
not been utilised for urban development and expansion, by starting building 
syndicates. We remember, about the year 1912 or 1913, the Government 
of Madras issuing a special order announcing that they would be prepared to 
finance building societies along suburban railway lines with a view to induc¬ 
ing the movement of the City population to outlying areas ; but the war has 
interfered with the realisation of this scheme, as with many other much- 
needed reforms. This is a civic duty which various other public and financial 
bodies, like nidhies and funds in the City, can, with advantage to themselves 
and to the public, help to accomplish. The entry of plague in an epidemic 
form into Madras is a timely notice to all concerned of the need for under¬ 
taking comprehensive schemes of relief of congestion and town expansion, 
and it behoves the Government and municipal authorities to bestir themselves 
in this matter before conditions establish themselves in an acute form. 

—Madras Mail . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of onr correspondents.] 


To 

The Editor, 

Bengal, Behar & Orissa Co-operative Journal , 


‘Sir, 

Will any -of your numerous readers please enlighten me on the following 
points in connection with the liquidation of a Co-operative Society ? 

If a creditor institutes a suit against a Society which latterly goes into 
liquidation and if the plaintiff adds the liquidator a party, is a decree avail¬ 
able against the liquidator? Supposing assets are not available, or being 
available, the same are payable in priority to some other creditor, how is 
such a Civil Court decree enforcible against the liquidator ? 

In the analogical case of insolvency proceedings, there is an Express 
provision in the Insolvency Act, that after an order of adjudication no creditor 
can maintain a suit in the ordinary Civil Courts without the leave of the 
insolvency Court. But, the Po-operative Societies Act not only has not got 
a similar provision, but expressly provides that a liquidator “sha|l institutes 
and defend suits” for and against a Society in liquidation. 

The liquidator is expected to divide all the available assets of a liqui¬ 
dated Society rateably amongst its creditors, but the Civil Court’s decree 
by compelling the liquidator to pay to one of them would hamper the work 
of the liquidator. Moreover the ultimate object of both the liquidator and 
the Civil Court being the payment to the creditors, there will be in the case 
mentioned above a clashing of jurisdiction between the two. 

The liquidator provision under the Co-operative Act being very meagre, 
and there being no case-law on the point, and of the above point requires 
elucidation. 

A Mupfassii, Reader. 

Pabna. 



REVIEWS AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


As usual the Bombay Co-operative Quarterly contains a number of 
original articles which have high value for the co-operator. Mr. Ewbank 
himself contributes a paper on “Cooperation and Famine in Bombay”, 
which shows that Co-operative Societies can do little directly to mitigate the 
pressure of famine and are not likely to prove effective as an actual agency 
for famine relief. Indeed it is as much as they can do to tide themselves 
over famines without bankruptcy. But the societies have a considerable 
indirect value as useful auxiliary agencies in famine relief. In another 
excellent article Mr. Darling discusses the controversial subject of the true 
sphere of Central Banks. He argues against the view that Central Banks 
however constituted should become the pivot of the co-operative movement. 
His view is that this sphere of control should be left either to guaranteeing 
unions or preferably to banking unions of the type which has been developed 
in the Punjab. Central Banks, however constituted, belong to the town and 
the; Representatives of .rural co-operation are repelled and awed by the 
atmosphere of the town. The Banking Union is superior to the Central 
Bank in a great many ways particularly because the sphere of the Central 
Bank is too wide, and its control is too urban for that feeling of proprietor¬ 
ship which societies have in their union. As the Central Bank is a large 
concern, expert management is indispensable and this means concentration 
of authority in the hands of the few. On the other hand, it would appear 
that Mr. Darling’s scheme is open to t‘he same objection as that of Mr. 
Crosthwaite in that there is a combination of the functions of finance and 
control in the same body. 


Mr. Calvert contributes to the same number a review—article on 
“Co-operative Marketing”. It is based on Dr. Cumberland’s book on the 
subject ; and shows what useful work can be done in that direction in India. 


We would recommend to all co-operators a study of a very important 
article by Mr. H. W, Wolff on Sir Daniel Hamilton’s proposal in the “Wealth 
of India” for February, 1919. His view is that the Committee suggested 
by Sir Daniel Hamilton would be in a better position than either Central 
Banks as they are at present, or Registrars, to make capitalists bankers under¬ 
stand the inherent value of co-operative security and the prospect of profitable 
business opened to themselves by business relations with co-operative 
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societies. Incidentally, Mr. Wolff comments that at present the Central 
Banks in India are regarded more as preceptors of local banks than in the 
capacity un4ufe#ikniably proper to them, that is in the first place, of balancing 
stations and in the second, of links with the ordinary banking world, means 
for tapping the market. . . ~ 


In the Madras Bulletin of Co-operation for February and March 1919 
there are excellent editorial comments on the relations of co-operation to 
politics. Understood in a wide and liberal sense it will be neither possible 
nor desirable to exclude politics altogether from any movement. It would, 
for instance, be absurd to ask a co-operative propagandist not to mention 
that the co-operative society is a good training ground for managing self- 
governing institutions. But we think that there the connection of co¬ 
operation in politics should stop. In the same number there is an account 
of the Indian Economic Conference held in Bombay in December last. 


The Better Business for November 1918 has interesting articles on 
co-operation in America and on the future services of co-operation in the 
liberated, regions of France. 



BUSINESS NOTICE 


I. The annual subscription to the Bengal , Bihar & Orissa Co-operative 
Journal, including postage, is rupees three only for India and six shillings 
net for foreign countries, payable strictly in advance. A single copy of the 
Journal can be had for annas eight only. 

II. The Journal will be ordinarily issued every alternate month. Short 
articles and correspondence on Co-operation and allied topics will be wel¬ 
come. Rejected articles can be returned only if accompanied by stamped 
and addressed envelope. 

III. Complaints about the non-receipt of the Journal should reach the 
Office within 15 days of the month after the month of issue. 

IV. Contributions must be written (preferably typewritten) on one 
side of the paper and must be accompanied by the full name and address 
of the writer which w r ill be published only if the writer so directs. 

V. All remittances should be sent to Mr. N. C. Bose, Hon. Treasurer, 
B. C. 0 . Society , 6 Dacre’s Lane, Calcutta. 

VI. All communications (including literary contributions meant for 
publication in the Journal) should be sent to Prof. P. Mukherji, Hon. 
Secretary, B. C. O. Society , 6, Dacre’s Lane, Calcutta. 

VII. The scale of charges (payable strictly in advance) for advertise¬ 
ments in the Bengal, Bihar & Orissa Co-operative Journal will ordinarily 
be as follows: — 
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